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STUDY  VIIL 


dEPUES  TO  THE  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  DIVINE  PROTl- 
DENGE,  AND  THE  HOPES  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE,  FOUNDED 
ON  THE  INCOMPREHENSIBLE  NATURE  OF  GOD,  AND 
THE  MISERIES  OF  A  PRESENT  STATE. 

"  WHAT  avails  it  mc,"  some  one  will  ask»  **  that  tyrants 
ire  punished*  if  I  am  to  be  their  victim  f  Can  these  com- 
pensations be  the  work  of  a  God  f  Great  philosophers 
who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  study  of  Nature 
have  not  discovered  who  was  its  author.  Who  ever  saw 
God  ?  Who  made  God  ?  But  granting  that  a  supreme  in- 
telligence governs  the  universe,  it  has  assuredly  abandoned 
man  to  himself:  his  caceer  is  not  marked  out;  it  appears 
as  if  for  him  two  deities  existed,  the  one  inviting  him  to 
pleasure,  the  other  dooming  him  to  privations ;  a  God  of 
Nature  and  a  God  of  Religion.  He  knows  not  which  of 
the  two  he  ought  to  please ;  and,  in  attaching  himself  to 
eitlier  party,  is  ignorant  whether  he  is  worthy  of  love  or 
of  hatred.  His  virtue  itself  fills  him  with  doubts  and 
scruples ;  it  renders  him  miserable  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally ;  it  involves  him  in  perpetual  warfare  with  him- 
self, and  with  the  world*  to  the  interests  of  which  he  sacri- 
fices himself.  If  he  is  chaste,  the  world  calls  him  impotent ;» 
▼oIm  II.  B 
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'f  he  IS  religious  he  is  accounted  a  man  of  a  weak  minU; 
rf  he  is  benevolent  to  those  around  him,  he  is  destitute  of 
"ourage;  if  he  devotes  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country 
he  is  a  fanatic ;  if  he  is  simple,  he  is  duped ;  if  he  is 
modest  he  is  supplanted ;  he  is  every  where  derided,  be- 
trayed, despised  as  well  by  the  philosopher  as  by  the 
devotee.  On  what  foundation  can  he  build  the  hope  of 
reward  for  so  many  struggles?  On  a  life  to  come.  What 
certainty  has  he  of  its  existence?  Has  he  ever  seen  any 
one  return  from  that  unknown  state?  What  is  his  soul  ? 
Where  was  it  a  century  ago?  Where  will  it  be  one  hun- 
dred years  hence?  It  expands  with  the  senses,  and  with 
them  it  expires.  What  becomes  of  it  in  sleep,  or  in  le- 
thargy ?  It  is  pride  that  persuades  him  tliat  it  is  immortal : 
Nature  every  where  points  out  death  to  him  in  his  monu- 
ments, in  his  tastes,  in  his  loves,  in  his  friendships ;  and 
every  where  man  is  obliged  to  dissemble  this  idea.  To 
render  his  life  less  miserable,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  diversion,  that  is,  according  to  the  literal  signifi- 
cation of  the  word,  he  is  obliged  to  turn  away  from  the 
spectacle  of  woes  which  Nature  presents  to  him  on  every 
side.  To  what  labors  has  she  not  subjected  his  miserable 
life!  The  beasts  are  a  thousand  times  more  happy;  provi- 
ded with  clothing,  lodging,  food  by  the  hand  of  Nature^ 
they  resign  themselves  without  solicitude  to  their  passions, 
and  they  finish  their  career,  without  any  presentiment  of 
death,  without  any  dread  of  an  hereafter. 

**  If  a  god  presides  over  their  destiny,  he  must  be  inimi- 
cal to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Of  what  advantage  is 
it  to  me  that  the  earth  is  covered  with  vegetables,  if  I 
have  not  the  shade  of  a  single  tree  at  my  disposal  ?  Whaf 
are  to  me  the  laws  of  harmony  and  of  love  which  govern 
Nature,  if  I  see  around  me  only  faithless  objects,  or  if  my 
fortune,  my  condition,  my  religion  impose  celibacy  upon 
me  ?  The  general  happiness  difiiised  over  the  earth  servei 
only  to  aggravate  my  indiTidual  wretchedness.  What  in- 
terest can  I  take  in  the  wisdom  of  an  order^  which  reno* 
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rates  all  things*  when,  as  a  consequence  of  thia  same 
order,  I  feel  myself  sinking  into  everlasting  annhilation  f 
One  single  miserable  being  might  arraign  Providence,  and 
say  with  Job,  the  Arabian  ;  « Wherefore  is  light  given  to 
him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul  ?* 
Alas  I  the  appearances  of  happiness  have  been  unveiled 
to  the  view  of  man  only  to  cut  him  off  from  all  hope  o. 
ever  Attaining  it.  Tf  a  Deity,  intelligent  and  beneficent, 
governs  Nahire^  diabolical  spirits  tyrannize  over  tlie 
children  of  men.*' 

I  shall  first  reply  to  the  principal  authorities  by  which 
MMne  of  these  objections  are  supported.  They  are  in  part 
extracted  from  a  celebrated  poet  and  a  learned  philosopher* 
from  Lucretius  and  from  Pliny. 

Lucretius  has  clothed  in  very  beautiful  verses  the  philo* 
flopfay  of  Empedocles  and  of  Epicurus.  His  imagery  is 
enchanting ;  but  his  philosophy  of  atoms  combining  toge- 
ther by  accident  is  so  absurd,  that  wherever  it  appears  it 
destroys  the  beauty  of  the  poetry.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion  1  refer  to  the  sentiments  of  his  partisans  them- 
selves. It  speaiu  neither  to  the  heart  nor  to  the  under- 
ttaoding.  It  is  tsqunlly  erroneous  in  its  principles  and  in 
tti  consequences.  **  To  whom,**  it  might  be  asked,  do 
these  primary  actions  of  which  you  construct  the  elements 
of  Nature  owe  their  exvrence  ?  Who  communicated  tc 
them  their  first  movement  ?  How  could  they  impart  to 
^  aggregation  of  a  great  number  of  bodies,  a  spirit  of 
life,  a  sensibility,  a  will,  which  they  themselves  never 
poMessed  f  If  you  believe  with  Leibnitz  that  these 
sioiuulff,  or  unities,  actually  have  perceptions  peculiar  to 
themselves,  you  give  up  the  laws  of  chance,  and  are  obliged 
to  alk>w  the  elements  of  Nature  an  intelligence  which  you 
nfose  to  her  author.**  Descartes  has,  indeed,  subjected 
these  impalpable  principles,  and  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, this  metaphysical  dust  to  the  laws  of  an  ingenious 
Geometry;  and  after  him,  a  multitude  of  philosophers, 
itdoced  by  the  facility  of  constructing  all  sorts  of  systems 
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with  the  same  materials,  have  applied  to  them  alternately* 
the  laws  of  attraction,  of  fermentation,  of  chrystallization, 
in  a  word,  of  all  the  operations  of  chemistry,  and  of  all  the 
subtleties  of  logic ;  but  the  one  with  as  little  success  as 
the  other.  We  shall  demonstrate  in  the  succeeding 
article,  when  we  treat  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason, 
lat  the  method  adopted  in  our  schools  of  tracing  objects 
to  their  first  causes,  is  the  perpetual  source  of  the  errors 
of  our  philosophy,  physical  as  well  as  moral.  Fundamen- 
tal truths  resemble  the  stars,  and  our  reason  is  like  tlie 
graphometer.  If,  in  this  instrument,  which  we  employ 
for  making  observations,  ever  so  slight  an  error  has  been 
made ;  if  at  the  point  of  departure  we  commit  a  mistake 
of  the  smallest  angle  imaginable,  the  error,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  visual  rays,  becomes  incalculable. 

There  is  something  still  more  strange  in  the  process  of 
Lucretius.  It  b  this,  that  in  a  work,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  materialize  the  Deity,  he  sets  out  with  deifying  matter 
In  this  respect  he  has  himself  given  way  to  a  universal 
principle,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  develop  when  we 
<'ome  to  treat  of  the  proofs  of  the  Divinity  from  sentiment; 
namely,  that  it  is  impossible  powerfully  to  interest  mankind, 
in  any  way  whatever,  without  presenting  to  them  some  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Before  he  attempts  therefore, 
to  dazzle  their  understandings  as  a  philosopher,  he  begins 
with  inflaming  their  hearts  as  a  poet  Here  is  part  of  his 
exordium. 


-Hominum  div^nmqae  voluptas 


Alma  Venus,  coeli  sabter  labentia  signa, 
Quae  mare  navigerum,  quae  terras  frugiferent-** 
Concelebras,  per  te  quoiiiam  genus  omne  animaivttlm 
Concipitur,  visitqne  exortum  lamina  solb ; 
Te,  Pea,  te  fuginnt  venti,  te  nvbila  coeli, 
Adventuque  too  tibi  suaves  Ihedala  tellut 
Submittit  flores,  tibi  rident  aeqnora  ponti, 
Placatumque  nitet  diffuse  lumine  c«lnni. 

Quae  quoniam  rerara  oataram  sola  gubemas 
Nee  sine  te,  quidquam  dias  in  luminis  nras 
j^xorilur,  neqi)p  fit  liptuni,  neque  aniabile  quidquam. 
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Te  lociam  stodeo  scribendis  versibas  esse, 
Quos  ego  de  reram  nalur&  pangere  conor. 

Quo  magis  aetemam,  da  dictis.  Diva,  leporem. 

Effice  at  in  terra  fera  inaoera  milttiai 
Per  maria  ac  terras  omnes  sopila  quiescant ; 
Nam  tu  sola  potes  tranquilli  pace  jnvare 
Mortales,  qaoniaoi  belli  fera  manera  Mavors 
Amiipotens  regit,  in  gremium  qui  saepe  touinse 
Rejicit,  SBterno  devictns  vulnere  anions. 

Huiic  ta  Diva  tao  recabantem  covpore  sancto 
Circmufasa  super,  saaves  ex  ore  loqaelas 
Fonde,  petens  placidam  Romanis,  inclita,  pacem  i 
Nam  neqne  nos  agere  hoc  patriai  tempore  iniqao, 
Possamus  aequo  animo. 

DeRerum  Natara,  lfl».  1* 

I  shall  endeavour  to  give  as  well  as  I  can  the  meaning 
of  these  beautiful  verses. 

**  Delight  of  men  and  of  Gods,  gentle  Venus,  who»  ele 
vated  above  the  glistening  luminaries  of  heaven,  presides! 
over  the  sail-shadowed  sea  and  the  fruitbearing  earth ;  by 
thee  the  whole  creation  is  called  into  life,  and  to  beholdi 
the  light  of  day.  At  thy  approach,  O  Goddess,  the  windk 
are  hashed,  the  clouds  of  heaven  disperse;  the  Daedalian 
shore  spreads  beneath  thee  a  carpet  of  odoriferous  flowers, 
the  billows  of  ocean  smile,  and  the  serene  sky  diffuses  a 
milder  light. — As  thou  then  reignest  sole  empress  of  Na^ 
ture,  as,  without  thee  no  creature  can  rise  into  life,  and 
nothing  happy,  nothing  amiable  can  exist,  deign  to  be  my 
companion,  while  I  attempt  to  sing  the  nature  of  things... 
Give  then,  O  Ckxidess,  unfading  graces  to  my  strains. 
Grant  that  meanwhile  the  horrors  of  war  may  cease  over 
every  laud  and  over  every  sea.  Thou  alone  canst  dispense 
to  mortals  the  blessings  of  peace,  since  Mars,  a]  I  powerful 
in  arms,  directs  the  thunders  of  war,  and  wounded  by  the 
shafts  of  an  eternal  love,  often  reposes  on  thy  lovely 
bosom.— In  those  softmoments  of  amorous  dalliance,  intrcnl 
him  to  grant  peace  to  the  Romans ;  for  how  can  tlie  Muse 
be  beard  amidst  the  noise  of  civil  discord  ?'* 

Lucretius  indeed,  is  obliged  to  admit,  in  the  sequel  oi 
his  work)  that  this  beneficent  goddess  is  chargeable  with 
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the  ruin  of  health,  of  foHune,  of  understanding,  and  sooner 
or  later  of  reputation,  that  from  the  very  lap  of  her  plea> 
sures  issues  a  something  which  embitters  enjoyment,  which 
torments  and  renders  us  miserable.  The  unfortunate  poet 
himself  fell  a  victim  to  it,  for  he  was  carried  off  in  th- 
flower  of  his  age,  either  by  his  excesses,  according  to  some, 
or  by  poison,  administered  in  a  love-potion  by  a  woman, 
according  to  others.  He  here  ascribes  to  Venus  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world;  he  addresses  prayers  to  her;  he  gives 
to  her  body  the  epithet  of  sacred;  he  invests  her  with  a 
character  of  beneficence,  justice,  intelligence  and  power 
which  belongs  to  God  alone;  m  a  word,  tlie  attributes  are 
so  exactly  the  same,  that  if  you  suppress  the  name  of 
Venus,  in  the  exordium  of  his  poem,  you  may  apply  it 
almost  entirely  to  divine  wisdom.  There  are  even  points 
of  resemblance  so  striking  between  the  above  lines  and  the 
description  given  of  it  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  that 
I  shall  introduce  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
tlicm. 


ECCLESIASTICUS,  CHAP.  XXIV. 


Latin  Version. 
8, 4, 6.  Ego  ex  ore  Altissi- 
mi  prodivi,  primogenita  ante 
omnem  creaturam;  ego  feci 
in  ccelis  ut  oriretur  lumen 
indeficiens,  et  sicnt  nebula 
texi  omnem  ten-am.  Ego  in 
altissimis  habitavi,  et  thronus 
mens  in  columna  niibis. 

6,7,8,9.  Gynim  cceH  cir- 
ciiivi  sola  et  profundum  abyssi 

Eenetravi;  in  finctibns  am- 
ulavi,  et  in  omui  terra  steti, 
et  in  omni  populo ;  et  in  om- 
ni  popiilo  primatum  habni. 
Et  omniam  excellentium  et 
humiliiim  corda  virtnte  cal- 
cavi,  et  in  his  omnibus  re- 
'otiiem  quaesivi,  et  in  haeredi- 
tate  domini  iiiorabor. 


Cotmnon  English  Verston, 

3.  I  came  ont  of  the  month 
of  the  Most  High  and  covered 
the  earth  as  a  cloud. 

4.  I  dwell  in  hi^h  placpb 
and  my  throne  is  in  a  clouds 
pillar. 

5.  I  alone  compassed  the 
circuit  of  heaven,  and  walked 
in  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

6.  In  the  waves  of  the  sea 
and  in  all  the  earth,  and  in 
every  people  and  nation  1 
got  a  possession. 

7*  With  all  tliese  I  son^h: 
rest:  and  in  whose  inheri 
tance  shall  I  abide  ? 
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13.  Qnasi  cediiis  exaltata 
snui  in  Libano,  et  quasi  cy- 
preasus  in  monte  Sion. 

'  14.  Qnasi  palma  exaltata 
sum  in  Cades,  et  quasi  olan- 
tatio  rosae  in  Jericho.  Ouasi 
oliva  speciosa  in  campis  et 
^  <}uasi  platanus  exaltata  sum 
'  jnxta  aqnam  in  filateis. 

16.  Ego  quasi  terebinthus 
extendi  ramos  meos  et  rami 
mei  honoris  et  gratae. 

17.  Ego  <|nasi  vitis  fructi- 
ficavi  snavitatem  odoris,  et 
flores  mei  fmctns  honoris  et 
honestatis. 

£^  mater  pulchrae  dilec- 
tiouis  et  timons  et  agnitionis 
et  sanctae  spei*  In  me  ^tia 
omnis  viae  et  veritatis,  m  me 
omnis  spes  yitse  et  virtutis. 

10.  Transite  ad  me  omnes 
qui  conenpiscitis  me,  et  ^- 
nerationibns  meis  implemini. 

20.  Spiritns  enim  mens  su- 
per mei  dttlce  et  haereditas 
mea  snper  mei  et  favum. 


13.  I  was  exalted  like  a  ce- 
dar in  Libanns,  and  as  a  cy- 
press-tree upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Hermon. 

14.  I  was  exalted  like  a 
palm-tree  in  Eneaddi.  and  as 
a  rose-piant  in  Jericlio,  as  a 
fair  olive-tree  in  a  pleasant 
field  and  grew  up  as  a  plane- 
tree  by  the  water. 

]6>  As  the  turpentine- tre« 
I  stretched  out  my  branches, 
and  my  branches  are  the 
branches  of  honor  and  grace. 

16.  As  the  vine  brought  I 
forth  pleasant  savor,  and  my 
flowers  are  the  fruits  of  honor 
and  riches. 

18.  I  am  the  mother  of  fair 
love  and  fear,  and  know- 
ledge and  holy  hope :  I« 
therefore,  being  external,  am 
given  to  all  my  children^ 
which  are  named  of  him. 

19.  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  be  desirous  of  me  and 
fill  yourselves  with  my  fruits. 

20.  For  my  memorial  is 
sweeter  than  honey  and  min« 
inheritance  than  the  honey- 
comb* 


**  From  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty  I  proceeded,  the 
first-born  of  every  creature.  I  caused  a  light  which  shall 
never  be  extinguished  to  appear  in  the  heavens  and  cover- 
ed the  whole  earth  as  with  a  fog.  The  highest  places  are 
ny  habitation  and  my  throne  is  in  a  column  of  clouds.  1 
tlone  have  traversed  the  circumference  of  the  heavens,  1 
have  descended  to  the  depth  of  the  abyss;  I  have  walked 
in  the  waves;  I  have  dwelt  on  eveiy  shore,  among  every 
people;  and  wherever  I  appear  the  nations  own  my  sway. 
By  my  power  1  have  subdued  the  hearts  of  the  high  and 
of  the  low ;  1  have  sought  repose  among  them,  but  I  will 

fix  my  abode  only  in  the  heritage  of  the  Lord I  tower 

aloft  like  a  cedar  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  as  the  cypress 
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on  the  mountain  of  Sionl  I  am  exalted  as  the  palm-treer 
of  Kadesh,  and  as  the  rose  plants  around  Jericho.  1  am 
beautiful  as  the  olive  in  the  plains  and  majestic  as  the 

\  plane-tree  in  an  open  place  by  the  fountain  of  water.....! 

'  have  extended  my  branches  as  the  turpentine-tree  and 
they  are  the  branches  of  honor  and  of  grace.  I  put  forth 
as  the  vine  a  sweet-smelling  savor,  and  my  flowers  produce 
the  fruits  of  honor  and  of  integrity.  I  am  the  parent  of 
holy  love,  of  fear,  of  knowledge  and  of  sacred  hope.  In 
me  alone  is  found  an  easy  road  and  truths  which  delight ; 
in  me  alone  reposes  all  the  expectation  of  life  and  of  virtue. 
Come  to  me  all  ye  who  love  me,  and  my  innumerable  pro- 
ductions shall  fill  you  with  rapture;  for  my  spirit  is  sweeter 
than  honey  and  my  distribution  of  it  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  cells  of  the  honeycomb.** 

This  feeble  translation  b  after  a  Labn  prose  version, 
itself  a  translation  from  the  Greek  and  that  from  the 
Hebrew.  It  may  therefore  justly  be  presumed  that  it  has 
lost,  at  least  a  portion  of  the  beauties  of  tlie  original.  But 
such  as  it  is,  it  still  possesses  charms  and  a  sublimity  of 
imagery  superior  to  the  verses  of  Lucretius,  who  seems  to 
have  borrowed  from  this  passage  his  principal  beauties. 
And  here  I  shall  disniss  this  poet,  the  exordium  of  whose 
performance  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  system  it  was 
intended  to  establish. 

Pliny  takes  a  course  directly  opposite.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  his  natural  history  he  says,  there  is  no  God, 
and  he  labours  throughout  the  whole  of  his  work  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  Deity.  His  authority  must  be  of  con- 
siderable weight,  because  it  is  not  that  of  a  poet,  to  whom 
every  opinion  is  indifferent,  provided  he  can  produce 
grand  pictures ;  nor  that  of  a  sectary,  determined  to  sup- 
port a  party,  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  his  conscience ; 
nor,  finally,  that  of  a  flatterer,  paying  his  court  to  wicked 
princes.  Pliny  wrote  under  the  virtuous  Titus,  and  to  that 
prince  he  has  dedicated  his  work.  He  carries  to  such  a 
height  his  love  of  truth  and  his  contempt  of  the  glory  ol 
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the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  to  reprobate  the  victonet  o/ 
Csesar  in  Rome,  and  in  an  address  to  a  Roman  emperor. 
He  is  replete  with  humanity  and  virtue.     Sometimes  he 
condemns  the  cruelty  of  masters  towards  their  slaves,  the 
luxury  of  the  {j^reat  and  even  the  dissolute  conduct  of 
sevend  of  the  empresses :  at  others  he  pronounces  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  virtuous,  and  exalts,  even  above  tlie  inventors 
of  arts,  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  con* 
tinence,  their  modesty  and  their  piety.     Hb  work  besides 
abounds  with  illumination.     It  is  a  real  Encyclopcedias 
cootaining,  as  it  ought,  the  history  of  the  knowledge  and 
of  the  errors  of  his  time.     The  latter  are  sometimes  im- 
puted to  him  very  unjustly,  for  he  frequently  introduces 
merely  for  the  purpobe  of  refuting  them.     But  he  has 
been  calumniated  by  physicians  and  apothecaries,  though 
they  have  extracted  from  him  most  of  their  prescriptions, 
because  he  finds  fault  with  their  conjectural  art  and  their 
systematic  spirit     He  abounds,  besides,  in  an  uncommon 
degree  of  infonnation,  profound  ideas,  and  curious  tradi* 
tions ;  and,  what  renders  his  work  invaluable,  his  expres* 
sions  are  uniformly  picturesque.     With  so  much  taste, 
judgment  and  knowledge,  Pliny  is  an  atheist.     Nature, 
from  whose  bosom  he  tlerived  all  his  intelligence,  may 
address  him  in  the  words  of  Caesar  to  Brutus :  '*  And  thou 
too  my  son  T* 

1  love  and  esteem  Pliny ;  and  if  I  may  venture  to  ex« 
press  my  opinion,  in  justification  of  his  immortal  work,  I 
think  it  has  been  falsified  in  the  passage  where  he  is  made 
to  reason  as  an  atheist.  All  his  commentators  agree  that 
no  writer  has  been  so  ill  used  by  transcribers  as  he ;  for 
ve  find  copies*  of  his  natural  history  in  which  there  arc 
whole  chapters  entirely  different  See,  among  others, 
what  Mathiole  says  on  the  subject  in  his  commentanes  on 
Dioscorides.  I  shall  here  observe  that  the  works  of  tbcs 
ancients  have  passed  to  us  through  more  than  one  unfaith- 
ful language ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  through  more  than  , 
•ne  suspicious  hand.    They  have  met  with  the  tute  of 
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their  monuments,  among  which  their  temples  ha?e  been 
the  most  degraded ;  their  books  have,  in  like  manner,  beet 
mutilated  in  passages  hostile  or  favorable  to  religion.  This 
may  be  seen  by  Cicero^s  treatise  On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 
in  which  the  objections  against  Providence  are  suppressed. 
Montaigne  upbraids  the  first  Christians  for  having  suppres- 
sed part  of  the  works  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  on  account  of 
four  or  five  articles  contrary  to  our  creed,  **  though,"  he 
adds,  '*  his  relation,  the  emperor  Tacitus,  had  by  express 
decrees  furnished  all  the  libraries  in  the  world  with  co- 
pies of  them."*  In  our  own  days,  do  we  not  see  bow 
each  party  destroys  the  reputation  and  the  opinions  of  the 
party  which  opposes  it?  Mankind,  between  religion  and 
philosophy,  are  in  the  same  situation  as  the  man  in  the 
fable,  between  two  wives  of  different  ages.  Each  took  a 
fancy  to  trim  his  locks  her  own  way;  the  younger  carefully 
picked  out  all  the  grey  hairs,  which  she  did  not  like ;  the 
elder,  for  a  contrary  reason,  removed  all  the  black:  the 
consequence  was  they  completely  stripped  his  head.  No- 
thing can  be  a  stronger  demonstration  of  this  ancient  infi- 
delity of  the  two  parties,  than  what  we  read  in  the 
history  of  Flavins  Josephus,  cotemporary  with  Pliny.  He 
is  made  to  say,  in  as  many  words,  that  the  Messiah  was 
l)om,  and  he  continues  his  narrative  without  mentioning 
tliis  wonderful  event  in  the  whole  course  of  his  long  his- 
tory. How  can  it  be  supposed  that  Josephus,  who  fre- 
quently  dwells  on  circumstances  so  minute  and  unimportant^ 
should  not  have  alluded  a  thousand  times  to  a  birth  so 
interesting  to  his  nation,  since  its  destinies  were  involved 
in  it,  and  even  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  only  one 
of  the  consequences  of  the  death  of  Christ  ?  He,  on  the 
contrary,  perverts  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  which 
announced  him,  and  applied  them  to  Vespasian  and  Titus 
for  he,  like  the  other  Jews  expected  a  triumphant  Messiah. 
Besides,  if  Josephus  had  believed  in  Christ,  would  he  n</ 

•  E^iSAys,  book  1,  chap.  1% 
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haire  embraced  the  cbristiaD  religiou  ?  For  a  nmilar  reason 
is  it  credible  that  Pliny  should  commence  his  natural  hia- 
tory  with  asserting  that  there  is  no  God,  and  afterwards 
expatiate  in  every  page»  on  the  intelligence,  the  beneficence,, 
the  providence,  the  majesty  of  Nature,  on  the  presages  and 
omens  sent  by  the  Gods;  and  even  on  the  miracles  divinely 
operated  by  means  of  dreams  ? 

We  are  likewise  told  of  certain  savage  tribes  who  are 
atheists,  and  every  corner  of  the  globe  has  been  explored 
in  search  of  them.  But  obscure  tribes  are  no  more  to 
be  taken  as  examples  for  the  whole  human  race,  than 
obscure  families  among  ourselves  can  be  proposed  as  mo- 
dels to  the  nation;  especially  when  the  object  is,  to 
rapport,  by  authorities,  an  opinion,  necessarily  subversiye 
of  all  society.  These  assertions  are,  besides,  felse:  I  have 
read  the  works  of  those  voyagers  from  which  they  are 
extracted.  They  acknowledge  that  they  had  but  a  tran- 
sient view  of  those  people,  and  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
their  languages.  They  concluded  that  they  had  no  reli- 
giooy  because  tliey  saw  no  temples  among  them,  as  if  any 
other  temple  were  necessary  to  the  belief  in  God,  than  the 
temple  of  Nature !  These  same  travellers  likewise  contriH 
diet  themselves,  for  they  relate  that  these  people,  destitute 
«f  religion,  salute  tlie  new  and  fbll  moon,  by  prostrating 
themselves  on  the  earth  or  by  raising  their  hands  towards 
heaven;  that  they  pay  respect  to  the  memory  of  their 
ancestors  and  place  food  upon  their  tombs.  The  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  in  whatever  manner  it  is  admitted  neces- 
Brily  sQppoees  the  existence  of  a  God. 

But  if  the  first  of  all  truths  stood  in  need  of  the  testimony 
of  men,  we  might  collect  that  of  the  whole  human  race, 
fnm  geniuses  the  most  exalted  to  people  the  most  ignorant 
Tbb  unanimous  testimony  is  of  the  greatest  weight,  for  no 
mch  thing  can  exist  upon  earth  as  a  universal  error. 

Hear  what  the  wise  Socrates  said  to  Euthydemus,  who 
was  endeavouring  to  convince  himself  of  the  exi&tence  ol 
tlieGods: 
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**  You  most  be  satisfied  that  I  told  you  the  truth,  wlien 
I  asserted  the  existence  of  Gods,  and  that  man  is  an  object 
of  tlieir  peculiar  care;  but  expect  not  that  they  will  pre- 
sent themselves  to  your  eyes;  content  yourself  with  behold- 
ing their  works  and  with  adoring  them,  and  believe  that 
it  is  in  this  manner  they  manifest  themselves  to  mortals. 
For  among  all  these  Gods  who  are  so  liberal  to  us,  not 
joue  renders  himself  visible  to  dispense  his  own  bounty ; 
and  the  great  God  himself  who  created  the  universe,  and 
who  upholds  th^t  vast  fabric,  all  the  parts  of  which  are 
perfect  in  beauty  and  in  goodness;  he,  who  prevents  them 
from  growing  old  with  time  and  causes  them  to  subsist  in 
immortal  vigor,*  he  to  whose  will  they  yield  implicit  obe- 

•  Socrates  bad  made  Natare  his  particular  stady,  and  though  his 
judgment,  respecting  the  duration  and  preservation  of  her  works  it 
contrary  to  that  of  our  philosophy,  which  considers  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  in  particular,  as  in  a  state  of  progressive  destruction,  it  per- 
fectly coincides  with  that  of  the  holy  scriptures  which  positively 
assure  us  that  God  upholds  it,  and  with  our  own  experience  on  the 
lobject,  as  I  have  already  shewn.  We  should  not  aespise  the  pby- 
Mcal  knowledge  of  the  ancients  excepting  in  as  far  as  it  was  purely 
systematical.  We  ought  to  recollect  that  they  had  made  most  of  the 
discoveries,  of  which  the  moderns  so  highly  boast.  The  Tuscan  i>hi- 
•osophers  understood  the  art  of  conjuring  lightning.  The  good  kinjp 
Numa  made  experiments  on  this  subject.  Tullus  Hostilius  was  desi> 
rous  to  imitate  him,  but  he  fell  a  victim  in  the  attempt,  to  his  Igno- 
rance of  the  manner  of  conducting  the  experiment.  (Consult  Plutarch) 
Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean,  asserted,  long  before  Copernicus,  that 
the  sun  was  the  centre  of  the  universe ;  and  before  Christopher 
Columbus,  that  the  earth  was  composed  of  two  conUnents,  that  on 
which  we  are  placed  and  another  opposite  to  it.  Several  philoso* 
phers  of  aiitiqntty  maintained  that  comeU  were  sUrs  which  had  a 
regular  course.  Pliny  himself  says  that  they  all  move  towards  the 
north,  which  i<i  generally  true.  Less  than  two  centuries  ago,  it  was, 
however,  believed  in  Europe,  that  they  were  fires,  kindled  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  air.  It  was  still  generally  imagined  at  tliat 
time,  that  the  sea  furnished  the  waters  of  fountains  and  of  riveis, 
by  filtering  through  the  earth,  through  the  scriptures,  in  a  hundred 
passages,  declare  that  by  the  rains  their  sources  are  supplied.  Of 
this  we  are  now  convinced  by  scientific  observations  on  tne  evapo 
ration  of  the  sea.  The  monuments  of  architecture,  sculpture,  poetiy, 
tragedy  and  history,  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancients  will  ever  serve 
M  models  to  us.  We  are  besides  indebted  to  them  for  the  Invention 
of  all  the  other  arts,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  those  arts  had  hs 
much  superiority  over  ours  as  their  liberal  arts.  As  to  the  natural 
sciences,  they  have  not  left  us  any  object  of  comparison ;  and  the 
priests  who  made  them  their  particular  study  carefully  concealed 
the  knowledge  of  them  from  the  people.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  they  possessed  on  this  «nbject  much  more  information  than  we. 
Consult  the  observations  of  the  judicious  Sir  William  Temple,  on  the 
nagac  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
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dienoe^  and  tbat  with  a  promptitude  which  snrpaMes  ou^ 
imagiaatiou;  he,  I  say,  is  sufficiently  visible  in  all  thosp 
weiiden  of  which  he  is  the  author.  But  our  eyes  yainly 
CDdea?oar  to  penetrate  to  his  throne^  to  contemplate  him 
in  bis  mighty  operations;  there  he  must  be  for  ever  inn- 
uble.  Conader,  for  a  moment  that  the  sun,  who  seemi 
^0  be  exposed  to  the  yiew  of  all,  permits  none  to  behold 
iiim  steadily;  and  if  any  man  has  the  rashness  to  attempt 
it,  be  is  punished  for  bis  presumption  with  sudden  blind- 
oeaik  Nay  more ;  all  the  instruments  employed  by  the 
Gods  are  invisible.  The  lightning  issues  from  oo  high 
it  destroys  every  thing  it  meets :  but  you  cannot  see  it  fall 
yoa  cannot  see  it  strike ;  you  cannot  see  it  return.  The 
winds  are  invisible,  though  we  behold  the  ravages  they 
e?ery  day  commit,  and  instantly  feel  their  influence  when 
tbey  begin  to  blow.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  man  which 
partakes  of  the  divine  nature,  it  is  his  souL  There  caa 
be  no  donbt  that  it  is  this  that  directs,  that  governs  him; 
nevertheless  it  cannot  be  seen.  Learn  therefore,  from  ah 
this  not  to  despise  invisible  things:  learn  to  acknowledge 
their  power  in  their  effects,  and  to  honor  the  Deity."* 

Newton,  who  made  such  profound  researches  into  the 
laws  of  Nature,  never  pronounced  the  name  of  God  with- 
out taking  off  his  bat  and  testifying  the  roost  devout  respect 
He  feved  to  recal  the  sublime  idea  of  the  Deity,  even  in 
the  midst  cf  his  pleasures,  and  he  considered  it  as  the  na- 
tural bond  of  union  among  nations.  Cornelius  le  Bruyn, 
the  Dutch  painter,  relates,  that  ^dining  one  day  at  his 
table,  with  several  other  foreigners,  Newton  proposed  a 
health  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  r^ion  of  the  globe  who 
b^ievein  God.**  This  was  drinkingto  tiie  health  of  the  whole 
homan  race.  It  is  possible  that  so  many  nations,  of  such 
^hfiferent  nmnners  and  languages,  and  in  some  instances  o* 
u  mtdligence  so  contracted,  should  believe  in  God,  if  that 
S^dicf  were  the  result  of  some  tradition  or  profound  meta- 

•  Xenophoo's  MemorabUlaiJbook  4. 
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physical  discussion?  Il  is  produced  by  the  mere  spectacle 
of  Nature.  A  poor  Arab  of  the  desert,  ignorant  as  most 
c€  his  countrymen  are,  being  one  day  asked  how  he  was 
assured  that  there  was  a  God,  replied*  **\n  the  same  man- 
ner as  I  know  by  the  prints  of  feet  in  the  sand^  whetlier  a 
man  or  a  beast  passed  that  w«y.^\ 

It  is  impossible  for  man,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
to  imagine  any  form,  or  to  produce  any  idea,  of  which  the 
model  does  not  exist  in  Nature*  His  reason  is  developed 
only  on  the  reasons  of  Nature.  A  God  must  therefore 
exist,  were  it  only  for  this,  that  n>an  has  an  idea  of  him. 
But  if  we  consider  that  every  thing  necessary  to  man  exists 
with  admirable  adaptions  to  his  wants,  how  much  stronger 
are  the  reasons  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  God^  of  him 
who  is  the  universal  bond  which  unites  all  the  societies  of 
the  human  race ! 

But  I  wish  to  know,  how  those,  who  doubt  his  existence 
on  a  survey  of  the  works  of  Nature,  would  wish  to  be  as* 
Bured  of  it  Do  they  wish  him  to  appear  under  a  humai} 
form,  and  to  assume  the  figure  of  an  old  maii^  as  he  is 
painted  in  our  churches?  They  would  say:  «« That  is  a 
man."  Were  he  to  clothe  himself  in  some  unknown  and 
celestial  form  how  could  we  support  the  sight  of  it  in  a 
human  body?  The  full  and  unveiled  display  even  of  a  sin- 
gle one  of  his  works  on  earth  would  be  sufficient  to  de- 
range our  feeble  organs.  If  the  earthy  for  example,  turns 
round  its  axis,  as  we  are  told,  what  man  could  behold  its 
motion  from  any  given  point  of  the  heavens  without  trem* 
bling ;  for  he  would  see  rivers,  seas  and  kingdoms  whirling 
beneath  him  with  a  velocity  almost  thrice  as  great  as  that 
of  a  cannon  ball.  But  even  this  rapidity  of  its  diurnal  ro- 
tation is  nothing,  for  the  rate  at  which  it  describes  its 
annual  circle,  and  carries  us  round  the  sun  is  sixty-five 
times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon-ball.  Were  it  possible 
for  us  only  to  see  through  our  own  skin  the  mechanism  of 

t  Travels  in  Arabia  by  M.  d*  Arvienx. 
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our  bodies  we  should  be  overwhelmed  with  terror.  Durst 
we  make  a  single  movemeot  if  we  beheld  our  blood  circu- 
lafiug,  oiir  nerves  pulling,  our  lungs  blowing,  our  humors 
filtering,  and  all  the  incomprehensible  assemblage  of  fibres^ 
tabes,  pumps,  liquids  and  pivots  which  sustain  a  life  at 
ODce  so  frail  and  so  ambitious? 

Could  we  wish,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  would  mani- 
fest himself  in  a  manner  adapted  to  his  nature  by  the 
direct  communication  of  his  intelligence,  and  without  any 
otermediate  mean  between  that  and  us? 

Archimedes  who  was  susceptible  of  such  intense  appli* 
ration  as  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his  meditations  by  the 
Mckiag  of  Syracuse,  in  which  be  perished,  went  almost 
distracted  in  consequence  of  the  perception  of  a  geome- 
trical truth  which  suddenly  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
He  was  meditating,  while  bathing,  on  the  method  of  dis- 
covering the  quantity  of  alloy  which  a  dishonest  goldsmith 
bad  mixed  in  tiie  golden  crown  of  King  Hiero;  and  having 
found  it,  from  the  analogy  of  the  different  weight  of  his 
body  when  in  the  water  and  out  of  it,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
bath,  naked  as  be  was^  and  ran  through  the  streets  of  Syra- 
cuse, crying,  like  a  madman,  "I  have  found  it!  I  have 
found  itr 

Wlien  some  striking  truth,  or  some  affecting  sentiment 
surprizes  au  audience  at  a  theatre,  you  see  some  melted 
kito  tears,  others  almost  choaked  and  deprived  of  th^ 
power  of  respiration,  others,  beside  tb  emselves,  clappin 
their  hands  and  stampmg  with  their  feet,  women  fainting 
away  in  the  boxes.  Were  these  violent  agitations  of  tb« 
aoul  to  continue  only  a  few  minutes,  those  who  experinece 
them  would  lose  their  reason  and  perhaps  their  Uvea 
What  then  would  be  the  consequence,  if  the  source  of  all 
truth  and  of  all  sensation  were  to  communicate  with  us  in 
a  mortal  body?  He  veils  his  intelligence  from  us  under 
■aterial  forms  and  he  inspires  us  with  confidence  relative 
to  the  movements  of  matter,  by  the  sentiment  of  his  intel- 
%eiice.     If  he  sometimes  communicates  himself  to  us  in  a 
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«jiore  intimate  maoDer,  it  is  not  througii  the  channel  of  our 
presumptuous  sciences,  but  through  that  of  our  virtues* 
He  manifests  himself  to  the  simple,  and  hides  his  face  from 
the  proud.  <*But/*  it  is  asked,  ''who  made  God?  why 
should  there  be  a  God?"  Ought  I  to  doubt  his  existence^ 
because  I  am  incapable  of  conceiving  his  origin?  The 
same  reason  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  no  such  thing 
as  man  exists;  for  who  made  man?  Why  should  there 
be  men?  Why  am  I  in  the  world  in  the  present  century  ? 
Why  was  I  not  born  in  some  of  the  preceding  ages?  Why 
shall  i  not  be  here  in  those  that  are  to  come?  The  existence 
of  God  is  at  all  times  necessary,  and  that  of  men  is  only 
contingent.  Man  is  the  only  being  whose  existence 
appears  superfluous  in  the  order  established  by  Nature  on 
the  earth.  Many  islands,  affording  the  most  enchanting 
abodes,  from  the  disposition  of  the  valleys,  the  waters,  the 
forests  and  the  animals,  have  been  found  uninhabited. 
Man  alone  deranges  the  plan  of  Nature;  he  diverts  the 
course  of  fountains,  he  excavates  the  bowels  of  hills,  he 
sets  fire  to  forests,  he  massacres  every  thing  that  breathes; 
he  every  where  degrades  the  earth,  which  could  do  very 
well  without  him.  The  harmony  of  this  globe  would  be 
partially,  perhaps  entirely  destroyed,  were  only  the  small- 
est genus  of  plants  to  be  swept  from  its  surface;  for  its 
destruction  would  leave  a  certain  space  of  ground  destitute 
of  verdure,  and  the  species  of  insect  which  found  subsis- 
tence upon  it  witliout  food.  The  annihilation  of  the 
insect  would  involve  the  destruction  of  the  species  of  birds, 
which  feed  their  young  with  it;  and  so  on  to  infinity. 
The  total  ruin  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  might 
arise  from  the  destruction  of  a  moss,  as  we  may  see  that 
of  an  edifice  begun  by  a  crevice.  But  if  the  human  race 
did  not  exist,  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  thing  would  be 
deranged ;  every  stream,  every  plant,  every  animal  woulu 
still  be  in  its  place.  Philosophers  indolent  and  haughty, 
who  presume  to  enquire  of  Nature,  why  there  should  be  a 
God,  wherefore  do  you  not  rather  demand  why  there 
should  be  men? 
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All  hb  worlu  speak  of  their  author.  The  plain  too 
ezteoaiTe  for  the  eye  to  embrace,  and  the  capacious  vault 
nf  heaven  by  which  it  is  crowned*  convey  an  idea  of  his 
ounensity ;  the  fruits  suspended  from  the  bmnches,  within 
the  reach  of  my  hand,  attest  his  providence;  the  voice  of 
Uie  tempest  proclaims  his  power;  the  constant  revolution 
•f  the  seasons  displays  his  wisdom.  The  various  ways  in 
Afliich  his  bounty  provides,  in  every  dimate,  for  the  wants 
of  aU  bis  creatures,  the  majestic  port  of  the  forest,  the 
lovely  verdore  of  the  meadow,  the  grouping  of  the  plants, 
the  perfume  and  enamel  of  the  flowers,  an  infinite  multi- 
tude of  harmonies  known  aud  unknown,  are  magnificent 
languages,  which  speak  of  him  to  all  men,  in  a  thousand 
ind  a  thousand  different  dialects. 

The  very  order  of  Nature  is  superfluous.  God  is  the 
Mly  being  whom  disorder  invokes  and  whom  our  weak- 
■ess  announces.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  attributes 
■othing  more  is  necessary  than  a  sense  of  our  imperfection^ 
0!  bow  sublime  is  that  prayer*  so  natural  to  the  human 
leart,  and  which  is  still  in  use  among  people  whom  we 
denooiinate  savages:  "O  eternal!  have  pity  on  me,  because 
«am  transitory;  O  infinite!  because  I  am  but  an  atom; 
O  almighty!  because  I  am  weak;  O  source  of  life!  be- 
cause I  am  drawing  near  to  tlie  grave ;  O  thou  who  seest 
all  things !  because  I  am  in  darkness;  O  all-bounteous! 
'iecauae  I  am  poor;  O  all-sufiicient  because  I  am  nothing!** 

Man  has  conferred  nothing  on  himself  he  has  received 
all.  ''He  who  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear?  He 
vho  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see?     He  who  teacheth 

*  This  prayer  is  to  be  found  in  the  44th  chapter  of  Flacourt's  Hii- 
ttrf  tf  tkg  Island  of  Madagascar,  encuaibered  it  is  true  with  many 
cirrnmlocaUons,  but  conveying  the  meaning  which  I  have  given  to 
•t.  It  is  not  a  little  sorprising  that  Negroes  should  have  discovered 
all  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  in  the  imparfections  of  man.  it  is  with 
reason  that  the  divine  wisdom  said  of  itself  that  it  rested  on  all  na- 
tions :  *'  In  every  land»  among  every  people  I  fixed  my  station,  and 
abtsined  the  chief  place  among  the  nations."  Eccles.  chap.  xxiv. 
I  thittic  it  probable,  however,  that  this  prayer  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and 
appertains  to  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  introduced  by  that  people 
luii  the  island  of  Madagascar.  e 
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man  knowledge  shall  he  not  know?"  I  should  think  that 
I  was  doing  injustice  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader, 
and  should  derange  the  plan  of  my  work  were  I  still  far- 
ther to  enlarge  here  on  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God. 
It  remains  for  me  to  reply  to  the  objection  against  his 
goodness. 

There  must  be,  we  are  told,  a  God  of  Nature  and  a 
God  of  Religion,  since  they  have  laws  which  are  contra- 
dictory. This  is  just  as  if  we  were  to  assert  that  there  is 
one  God  of  metals,  another  of  plants  and  a  third  of  animals^ 
because  each  of  these  classes  has  laws  peculiar  to  itself. 
In  all  the  kingdoms  of  Nature,  the  genera  and  species 
have  again  other  appropriate  laws  which  are  sometimes  in 
opposition  to  each  other;  but  these  different  laws  consti- 
tute the  happiness  of  each  species  in  particular  ,  and  they 
all  concur  in  the  most  admirable  manner  in  the  general 
felicity. 

The  laws  that  govern  man  are  derived  from  the  same 
plan  of  wisdom  which  has  contrived  the  universe.  Man 
is  not  a  being  of  a  simple  nature.  Virtue,  which  is  the 
great. object  of  his  existence  on  earth,  is  an  effort  which 
he  makes  against  himself,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  in  the 
view  of  pleasing  God  alone.  It  proposes  to  him,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  divine  wisdom  as  a  model,  and  points  out 
on  the  other,  the  unerring  way  to  his  own  happines&i 
Study  Nature,  and  you  will  perceive  that  nothing  can  be 
better  adapted  to  the  felicity  of  man,  and  that  Virtue  car^ 
ries  her  reward  with  her,  even  in  this  world.  A  man*8 
continence  and  temperance  secure  his  health ;  contempt  of 
riches  and  glory  secures  his  repose;  and  confidence  in 
God  secures  his  fortitude.  What  can  be  more  suitable  for 
a  creature  so  insignificant  than  modesty  and  humility  t 
Whatever  may  be  the  revolutions  of  life,  he  has  no  fear  of 
lilling  when  he  has  taken  his  scat  on  the  lowest  step. 

When  we  behold  the  abundance  and  the  honors  enjoy- 
c^d  by  some  bad  men,  let  us  not  complain  that  God  has 
iiiade  an  unjust  distribution  ot  his  gifts.     Whatever  cfi\ 
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earth  is  the  most  useful,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best 
n  its  kind  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man.  Obscurity 
js  better  than  glory,  and  virtue  than  talents.  Suu-sliioe,  a 
little  field,  a  wife  and  children^  are  sufficient  to  afford  a 
constant  succession  of  pleasures.  Must  he  likewise  have 
luxuries? — a  flower  presents  him  colors  more  lovely  than 
the  pearl  brought  from  the  abysses  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
blazing  coal  on  his  hearth  diffuses  a  brighter  lustre,  and  is 
undeniably  more  useful  than  the  famous  diamond  glittering 
on  the  head  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

After  all,  what  did  God  owe  to  every  man?  The  water 
of  the  spring,  a  few  fruits,  wool  for  clothing,  as  much  land 
as  he  can  cultivate  with  his  own  hands.  So  much  for  the 
wants  of  his  body.  As  to  those  of  his  soul,  it  is  sufficient 
for  him  to  possess  in  childhood  the  love  of  his  parents;  in 
maturity  the  affection  of  his  wife;  in  old  age  the  gratitude 
of  his  children;  in  every  period  the  goodwill  of  his  neigh- 
bors, whose  number  is  limited  to  four  or  five  by  the  extent 
and  form  of  his  domain ;  a  knowledge  of  so  much  of  thf* 
globe  as  he  can  traverse  in  half  a  day,  so  that  he  may  g^ 
home  to  his  own  bed  at  night,  or  at  most  of  that  portion 
which  is  bounded  by  his  horizon;  a  sense  of  a  Providence, 
which  Nature  bestows  on  all  men,  and  which  will  spring 
'ip  in  his  heart  as  well  after  he  has  made  the  circuit  of  liib 
field,  as  after  having  circumnavigated  the  globe. 

With  these  blessings  and  with  this  knowledge  he  ought 
to  be  content :  all  that  he  desires  beyond  them  is  above 
his  wants  and  inconsistent  with  the  distributions  of  Nature. 
He  cannot  acquire  a  superfluity  but  with  the  sacrifice  of 
some  necessary,  public  consideration,  but  by  the  loss  of 
domestic  happiness,  and  profound  learning  but  by  that  of 
his  repose.  But  those  honors,  those  dependents,  that  wealth 
and  that  submission  which  so  many  seek  to  obtain  are 
coveted  unjustly,  and  are  to  be  procured  only  by  plunder- 
mg  and  enslaving  their  fellow-citizens.  The  acquisition 
of  them  is  attended  with  incredible  labor  and  exertion, 
their  possession  with  anxiety  and  their  loss  with  regret 
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Bj  tbeie  pretended  bleBsings  health,  reason  and  conacienoe 
are  mined  and  corrupted.  They  are  as  fatsU  to  empires 
as  to  ftmilies ;  it  was  neither  by  labor,  nor  by  indigence 
aor  by  wars  that  the  Roman  empire  was  oyerturned,  but 
by  the  pleasures,  the  luxury  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  world. 

The  virtuous^  indeed,  are  sometiines  destitute  not  only 
of  the  blesrings  of  society ;  but  of  those  of  Nature.  To 
this  I  reply  that  their  misfortune  is  frequently  converted 
into  an  advantage.  When  persecuted  by  the  world,  they 
are  commonly  impelled  to  engage  in  some  illustrious  career^ 
Affliction  affords  scope  for  great  talents,  or  at  least  for 
great  virtues,  which  are  infinitely  preferable.  **  It  is  not 
in  your  power,**  says  Marcus  Aurelius,  <*to  be  a  naturalist, 
a  poet,  an  orator,  a  mathematician,  but  you  may,  if  you 
please,  be  a  virtuous  man,  which  is  better  than  all."  I 
have  beside  remarked,  that  no  tyranny  starts  up,  of  any 
kind  whatever,  either  in  fact«  or  in  opinion,  but  a  rival  in* 
stantly  rises  in  opposition  to  counterbalance  it,  so  tha 
virtue  is  protected  by  the  very  efforts  which  vice  make* 
for  its  destruction.  T|ie  good  man  it  is  true,  frequently 
suffers ;  but  if  Providence  came  to  his  relief  as  soon  as  h 
needed  it.  Providence  would  be  at  his  disposal:  man  wouk* 
then  have  the  command  of  God.  In  this  case  he  would 
have  no  merit ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  the  virtuous 
man  does  not  sooner  or  later  behold  the  downfall  of  his 
tyrants.  Supposing  the  worst  that  cap  happen,  that  he 
becomes  their  victim,  the  period  of  all  hiis  inisery  is  death. 
God  owes  man  nothing.  He  called  us  from  nothing ;  by 
again  reducing  us  to  nothing  he  restores  us  to  tha^  from 
which  we  were  taken ;  we  have  no  cause  whatever  of 
complaint, 

Perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  ought  under  every 
circumstance  to  sooth  the  heart :  but  if  the  illusions  of  the 
world  should  ruffle  the  mind,  let  me  suggpest  an  argiimept 
capable  of  restoring  its  tranquillity.  When  any  thing  iu 
the  order  of  Nature  distlirba  us  and  would  excite  a  mistrust 
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of  its  author,  let  us  suppose  an  order  contrary  to  that 
winch  galls  us ;  we  shall  find  this  new  hypothesia  leading 
to  a  multitude  of  consequeucea^  that  would  involve  much 
greater  evils  than  those  of  which  we  complain.  We  may 
employ  a  contrary  method  when  we  are  seduced  by  some 
miaginary  plan  of  human  perfection.  We.  need  only  to 
•appose  its  existence,  vid  we  shall  behold  innumerable 
absurd  consequences  springing  out  of  it  This  two-fold 
■lethod,  frequently  employed  by  Socrates,  rendered  him 
victorious  over  all  the  sophists  of  his  time,  and  may  enable 
OS  to  confute  those  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  a  rampart  which  protects  our  feeble  Itason* 
and  a  battery  which  destroys  all  human  opinion.  To 
justify  the  order  of  Nature,  it  is  sufficient  to  deviate  from 
it;  to  refute  all  human  systems  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  admit  them. 

Men,  for  instance^  complain  of  death,  but  were  they  not 
to  die^  what  would  become  of  their  posterity  ?  Long  ere 
now,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  the  earth.  Death 
is,  therefore^  a  benefit  Men  murmur  at  the  necessity  of 
labor,  but  were  they  not  to  labor,  how  would  they  spend 
their  time  ?  Those  who  are  reputed  happy,  who  have 
nothing  to  do,  know  not  how  to  employ  it.  Labor,  is, 
therefore,  a  benefit.  Men  envy  beasts  the  instincts  by 
which  they  are  guided ;  but  if  like  them,  they  knew  from 
their  birth  all  they  are  to  know,  what  should  they  do  in 
the  w<Mrld  ?  They  would  pass  through  it  without  interest 
and  without  curiosity.  Ignorance,  is,  therefore,  a  benefit. 
The  other  ills  of  Nature  are  equally  necessary.  Pain  of 
uody  and  afiliction  of  mind  by  which  the  career  of  life  is 
crossed,  are  barriers  placed  there  by  the  hand  of  Nature 
to  prevent  our  deviating  firom  her  laws.  But  for  pain, 
bo&s  would  be  broken  to  pieces  at  the  slightest  shock, 
bnt  for  chagrin,  so  frequently  the  companion  of  our  en- 
joyaMnta,  the  mind  would  be  depraved  by  every  appetite. 
Diseases  are  the  cfibrts  of  the  constitution  to  expel  some 
ooxiooa  humor.     Nature  employs  them  not  to  destr 
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body,  but  to  preserve  it  They  are  invariably  the  coniie>» 
queoce  ^  some  infraction  of  her  laws  either  physical  or 
moral,  and  no  other  remedy  is  frequently  required,  than  to 
suffer  her  to  work  in  her  own  way.  The  regimen  of  ali- 
ments restores  health  of  body,  and  that  of  men  tranquillity 
of  mind.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  which  disturb 
us  in  society,  they  almost  always  vanish  in  solitude.  Sleep 
alone  dispels  our  chagrin  more  gently  and  more  infallibly 
than  a  book  of  morals.  If  our  afflictions  are  permanent 
:tnd  of  such  a  nature  as  to  rob  us  of  repose,  we  may  allevi- 
ate tliem  by  having  recourse  to  God.  This  is  the  point 
to  which  all  the  paths  of  life  converge.  Prosperity  invites 
M  to  approach  him  at  all  seasons,  but  we  are  compelled 
to  it  by  adversity.  It  is  the  medium  which  God  employs 
to  constrain  us  to  flee  for  refuge  to  him  alone.  Without 
this  voice  which  addresses  itself  to  every  one  of  us,  we 
should  soon  forget  him,  especially  amid  the  bustle  of  cities^ 
where  so  many  fleeting  interests  clash  with  those  which 
are  eternal,  and  vYhere  so  many  secondary  causes  make  us 
forget  the  first 

As  to  the  evils  of  society  they  form  no  part  of  the  plan 
of  ^Jature ;  but  these  very  evils  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  another  order  of  things :  for,  is  it  natural  to  imagine, 
that  the  Being  just  and  good,  who  has  disposed  every  thing 
on  the  earth  for  the  happiness  of  man,  will  permit  him  to 
be  deprived  of  it  with  impunity  ?  WMll  he  do  nothing  in 
behalf  of  the  virtuous  and  unfortunate  man,  whose  study  it 
has  been  to  please  him,  when  he  has  loaded  with  blessings 
so  many  miscreant  who  abuse  them?  After  having  dis- 
played a  gratuitous  bounty,  will  he  fail  in  executing  neces- 
sary justice? 

••But,'*  we  are  told,  ••every  thing  dies  with  us.  We 
must  believe  our  own  experience;  we  were  nothing  before 
we  were  born  ;  we  shall  be  nothing  when  we  are  dead.** 
I  adopt  this  analogy;  but  if  I  take  my  point  of  comparison 
from  the  moment  when  I  was  nothing,  and  when  I  first 
came  into  existence,  what  becomes  of  this  argument  ?     is 
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It  not  a  positive  proof  much  stronger  than  all  the  negative 
proois  in  the  world  f  From  the  unknown  pa«t  you  draw 
coiiclusions  concerning  an  unknown  future,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  nothingness  of  man ;  and  I,  for  iny  part, 
deduce  my  consequence  from  the  present  which  1  know, 
to  the  future  which  I  do  not  know,  to  convince  myself  of 
a  future  existence.  I  presume  on  a  future  goodness  and 
'ustice,  from  the  instances  of  goodness  and  justice  which  ( 
•low  see  diffused  over  the  universe. 

Besides,  if  we  have,  in  our  present  state,  nothing  more 
than  the  desire  and  the  presentiment  of  a  future  state,  and 
irno  one  ever  returned  to  give  us  information  concerning 
it,  the  reason  is,  because  a  more  sensible  proof  is  not  con- 
sistent with  tlje  nature  of  our  hfe  on  earth.  The  evidence 
on  this  point  must  involve  the  same  difficnlties  as  that  of 
the  existence  of  God.  Were  we  assured  by  some  evident 
demonstration  that  a  world  to  come  exists  for  us,  T  am 
penoaded  that  all  the  pursuits  of  this  world  would,  from 
that  instant  be  abandoned.  This  prospect  of  divine  felicity 
would  throw  us,  even  here  below  into  a  lethargic  rapture. 
I  recollect  that,  on  my  return  to  France  in  a  vessel  which 
had  been  on  a  voyage  to  India,  as  soon  as  the  sailors  per- 
fectly distinguished  the  land  of  their  native  country,  most 
of  them  became  incapable  of  attending  to  the  business  of 
the  ship.  Some  looked  steadfastly  at  it,  unable  to  take  off 
their  eyes ;  others  dressed  themselves  in  their  best  clothes, 
as  if  they  had  been  that  moment  going  on  shore ;  some 
talked  to  themselves  and  others  wept.  As  we  approached, 
the  disorder  of  their  minds  increased.  As  they  had  been 
tbaent  some  years,  there  was  no  end  of  their  admiration  of 
the  verdure  of  the  hills,  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  even 
4e  rocks  on  the  shore,  covered  with  sea-weed  and  mosses, 
as  if  all  these  objects  had  been  perfectly  new  to  them. 
The  church-steeples  of  the  villages  in  which  they  were 
bom,  which  they  distinguished  at  a  distance  up  the  couii 
try.  and  named  one  after  the  other,  filled  them  with  de  'gnl 
But  when  the  vessel  entered  the  port,  and  they  bct\?(tf 
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their  friendly  tlieir  ikthers,  their  mothers,  their  wives  aod 
children,  stretching  out  their  arms  towards  them,  weepiug 
aud  calling  them  by  their  names,  it  waa  impossible  to  keep 
a  single  man  on  board ;  they  all  sprung  on  shore,  and  it 
became  necessary,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  port,  to 
employ  another  set  of  mariners  to  work  the  ship  into  her 
moorings. 

What  then,  would  be  the  case,  were  we  indulged  with 
sn  actual  view  of  that  celestial  country,  inhabited  by  those 
who  were  most  dear  to  us,  and  who  alone  are  worthy  of 
our  highest  affection.  All  the  laborious  and  vain  solid 
tudes  of  this  life  would  be  at  an  end.  Th^  passage  fron. 
one  world  to  the  other  being  in  every  man's  power,  the 
barrier  would  quickly  be  overleaped:  but  Nature  has  in^ 
volved  it  in  obscurity,  and  has  planted  doubt  and  terror 
to  guard  the  pass. 

It  would  appear,  say  some,  that  the  idea  of  the  immor* 
tality  of  the  soul  could  only  have  arisen  from  the  speculatioo 
or  men  of  genius,  who,  contemplatmg  the  combination  ot 
tlie  universe,  aud  the  coimection  which  present  scenes 
have  with  those  which  preceded  them,  have  thence  con 
eluded  the  existence  of  a  necessary  connection  with  futu- 
rity: or,  that  this  ideaof  immortalit ]  was  introduced  by  legis- 
lators into  polished  societies,  as  a  distant  hope  tending  to  con- 
sole mankind  for  their  political  injustice.  But  if  this  were 
the  case,  how  could  it  have  found  its  way  in  the  midst  of 
deserts  into  the  head  of  the  negro,  the  Caraib,  the  Patago- 
nian,  the  Tartar?  How  could  it  have  been  diffused  alike 
in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  in  Lapland ;  in  the 
voluptuous  regions  of  Asia,  and  in  the  rude  climes  of  North 
America,  among  the  natives  of  Paris  and  those  of  the  New 
Hebrides?  How  have  so  many  nations,  separated  by  vast 
leas,  so  different  in  manners  and  in  language,  unanimously 
adopted  one  and  the  same  opinion,  while  they  frequently 
affect,  from  national  animosity  a  deviation  from  the  most 
irivial  custom  of  their  neighbors  ?  All  of  them  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.     Whence  could  they  liav« 
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derived  ao  opinioQ  so  potitiYely  «:oDtnMiicted  by  tbeir  daily 
ezperienoe  ?  They  see  their  frieodi  die  every  day,  but  Um 
day  never  comei  when  they  behold  them  appear  agaiu. 
In  vain  do  they  carry  food  to  their  tomba*  in  vain  da  they 
suspend,  weeping  from  the  neighboring  trees,  the  objects 
which  they  hold  most  dear ;  neither  these  testimonies  ol 
inconsolable  friendship,  nor  the  vows  of  conjugal  affection, 
challenged  by  their  afflicted  mates*  nor  the  cries  of  their 
children,  bathing  with  their  tears  the  turf  which  covers 
tbeir  relica,  are  able  to  recai  them  from  the  land  of  spirits. 
What  do  those  expect  for  themselves  from  another  life  who 
express  all  this  unavailing  regret?  There  is  no  prospect 
so  contrary  to  the  interest  of  most  men :  for  some,  having 
lived  by  violenee  or  by  fraud,  have  reason  to  apprehend 
future  punishments ;  others  having  been  oppressed  in  this 
world,  are  led  to  fear  least  the  life  to  come  should  be  ruled 
Dy  the  same  destiny  as  that  which  they  must  shortly  leave. 
Can  it  be  asserted  that  it  is  pride  which  ...lerishes  this 
opmion  in  their  bosoms  f  Is  it  pride  that  induces 
wretched  negro  in  our  colonies  to  hang  himself  in  th 
hope  of  returning  to  his  own  country,  where  slavery  must 
again  await  htm  f  Other  natiooi^  as  the  natives  of  Ota^ 
heite,  confine  the  hope  of  this  immortality  to  the  renewal 
of  a  life  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  they  have  already 
kd.  Abf  the  passions  present  to  man  different  plans  of 
felicity :  and  the  miseries  of  his  existence  and  the  itlwm- 
■atioa  of  hia  reason  would  long  ago  have  destroyed  h^ 
happiness,  had  not  the  hope  of  a  future  life  been,  in  his 
bflsom  the  result  of  a  natural  sentiment 

But  why  is  man  the  only  one  of  all  animals  subjected 
fo  other  evils  besides  those  of  Nature?  Why  has  he  been 
sbandoned  to  himself,  since  he  is  so  liable  to  go  astray  ? 
He  must  be  the  victim  of  some  malignant  Being. 

It  is  the  province  of  Religion  to  take  us  up  where  we 
oe  left  by  philosophy.  The  nature  of  our  evils  discloses 
their  origin*  If  man  renders  himself  unhappy,  it  is  becaust 
Ai  would  himself  be  the  arbiter  of  his  felicity.    Man  is 
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god  in  a  state  of  exile.  The  reign  of  Saturn,  the  golden, 
age.  Pandora's  box,  from  which  issued  every  evil,  while 
Dpthing  but  hope  remained  at  the  bottom,  and  a  thousand 
allegories  of  a  similar  nature  diffused  over  all  the  nationn 
of  the  globe,  attest  the  happiness  and  fall  of  the  first  ol 
men. 

But  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  external 
testimonies ;  we  carry  within  ourselves  the  most  unques- 
tionable evidence.  The  beauties  of  Nature  attest  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  and  the  miseries  of  man  confirm  the 
truths  of  religion.  Not  a  single  animal  exists  but  what  is 
bdged,  clothed,  fed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  without  care 
and  almost  without  labor.  Man  alone,  from  his  very  birth^ 
IS  overwhelmed  with  calamity.  In  the  first  place  he  i 
born  quite  naked,  and  with  so  little  instinct,  that  if  the 
mother  who  bore  him  were  not  to  rear  him  for  several 
years,  he  would  perish  of  hunger,  of  heat,  or  of  cold.  He 
knows  nothing,  but  from  the  experience  of  his  parents. 
They  are  under  the  necessity  of  providing  for  him  a  lodg- 
ing, of  making  his  clothes,  and  preparing  his  food  at  least 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  Whatever  praises  may  have  been 
lavished  on  certain  countries  for  their  fecundity  and  the 
mildness  of  their  climate,  I  know  of  none,  in  which  sub- 
sistence of  the  simplest  kind  may  be  procured  by  mac 
without  labor,  or  anxiety.  In  India  he  must  have  a  roor 
to  shelter  him  from  the  heat,  the  rain  and  insects ;  he  must 
cultivate  rice,  weed  it,  thresh  it,  shell  it  and  dress  it  The 
banana,  the  most  useful  of  all  the  vegetables  of  those  re- 
gions, requires  to  be  watered  and  surrounded  with  fences, 
to  secure  it  at  night  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  Ma- 
gazines must  likewise  be  constructed  for  the  preservation 
of  provisions,  during  the  season  when  the  earth  produces 
nothing.  When  man  has  thus  collected  around  him  al 
that  is  necessary  to  a  life  of  tranquillity  and  comfort,  atn» 
bition,  jealousy,  avarice,  gluttony,  incontinence,  or  langUfx 
<ake  possession  of  his  heart.  He  almost  always  perish  ct 
the  victim  of  his  own  pa«nons.     To  have  sunk  thus  belot» 
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the  level  of  beasts  man  must  undoubtedly  have  attempted 
to  raise  himself  to  an  equality  with  the  Deity. 

Wretched  mortals  f  seek  your  happiness  iu  virtue,  and 
you  will  have  uo  reason  to  complain  of  Nature.  Despise 
that  vain  knowledge,  and  those  prejudices  which  have 
corrupted  the  earth  and  which  every  age  destroys  in  its 
turn.  Love  the  laws  which  are  eternal.  Your  destiny 
IS  not  abandoned  to  chance  nor  to  malignant  spirits.  CaL 
to  mind  the  times,  the  recollection  of  which  is  still  fre&h 
among  all  nations;  tlie  animals  every  where  found  the 
means  of  supporting  life,  man  alone  was  destitute  of  food» 
of  clothing,  of  instinct.  Divine  wisdom  left  him  to  him- 
self, in  order  to  bring  him  back  to  God.  She  scattered 
her  blessings  over  the  whole  earth,  that,  to  collect  them, 
he  might  explore  every  region^  that  he  might  unfold  his 
reason  by  the  mspection  of  her  works,  and  that  he  might 
become  enamoured  of  her  from  a  sense  of  her  benefits* 
She  placed  between  herself  and  him  innocent  pleasures, 
eochanting  discoveries,  pure  joys  and  endless  hopes,  to  lead 
him  to  hers»elf,  step  by  step  by  the  path  of  knowledge  aiid 
of  happiness.  She  placed  on  each  side  of  his  way  fear, 
languor,  remorse,  pain,  and  all  the  ills  of  life,  as  barriers 
to  prevent  his  deviating  from  it  and  losing  himself.  Thus 
a  mother  scatters  fruit  on  the  ground  to  teach  her  child  to 
walk ;  she  keeps  at  a  little  distance,  she  smiles,  she  holds 
out  her  arms ;  but  if  he  happens  to  fall,  she  flies  to  his  as- 
sistence,  she  dries  his  tears  and  comforts  him.  In  the  same 
manner  Providence  affords  relief  to  man  by  a  thousand  ex- 
traordinary means  which  she  employs  to  supply  his  wailts 
What  would  have  become  of  him  in  the  earliest  ages,  if 
ihe  had  abandoned  him  to  his  reason  when  still  unaided 
by  bis  experience?  Where  did  he  find  the  grain,  v^hich 
uow  affords  nourishment  to  so  many  nations,  and  which 
the  earth,  teeming  spontaneously  with  every  other  species 
of  vegetable  production,  no  where  exhibits  ?  Who  taught 
him  agriculture,  an  art  so  simple  that  the  most  stupid  of 
caLkind  i:  capable  of  learning  it,  and  so  sublime  that  the 
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jnost  intelligent  of  animals  cannot  practise  it?  There  is 
scarcely  any  animal  but  what  subsists  upon  vegetables,  but 
what  has  daily  experience  of  their  reproduction,  and  em- 
ploys, in  quest  of  those  adapted  to  it,  more  combinations 
Iban  would  be  necessary  for  sowing  them.  But  on  what 
did  man  himself  subsutt  before  an  Isis  or  a  Ceres  revealed 
to  him  this  blessing  of  heaven  ?  Who  shewed  him  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  world,  tlie  first  fruits  of  the  orchard  dis- 
persed in  the  forests,  and  the  alimentary  roots  concealer 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ?  Must  he  not  have  died  a 
tliousand  times  of  hunger,  before  he  had  collected  a  suffix 
cieut  quantity  for  hu  subsistence,  or  of  poison  before  he 
had  learned  to  select,  or  of  fatigue  and  restlessness  before 
he  had  formed  around  his  habitation  grass-plots  and  bowers! 
This  art,  the  image  of  creation,  was  reserved  only  for  that 
being  on  whom  was  stamped  the  impression  of  the  Deity, 
If  man  when  he  issued  from  the  bands  of  his  creator,  had 
been  left  by  Providence  to  himself,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  himt  Could  he  have  said  to  the  regions  extended 
before  him:  ''Ye  unknown  forests,  show  me  the  froits 
destined  to  be  my  portion.  Open,  thou  earth,  and  discloae 
to  me  in  thy  roots  my  allotted  aliments !  Ye  plants,  on 
which  my  life  depends,  manifest  yourselves  to  me  and 
iUpply  the  want  of  that  instinct  which  Nature  has  denied 
me !  Could  he  have  had  recourse,  in  his  distress  to  the 
compassion  of  brutes,  and  have  said  to  the  cow,  when 
perishiag  of  hunger :  **  Receive  me  into  the  number  of  thy 
children,  and  let  me  partake  of  the  produce  of  one  of  thy 
superfluous  teats  ?**  When  the  breath  of  the  north  wind 
made  him  shiver  with  cold,  did  the  wild  goat  and  the  timid 
sheep  run  to  him  to  warm  him  with  their  fleeces?  When 
wandering  without  a  protection  and  a  retreat,  he  heard  at 
night  the  howling  of  wild  beasts  demanding  their  prey^ 
did  he  supplicate  the  generous  dog  and  say  to  him :  **  Be 
my  defender,  and  I  will  make  thee  my  slave?'*  Who  could 
have  subjected  to  his  authority  so  many  animals,  who  stooa 
t»  uo  need  of  him,  who  surpassed  him  in  cunning,  in  speed. 
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m  slrength,  if  the  hand,  which  notwithstanding  the  hit, 
destined  him  for  empire,  had  not  bowed  their  heads  to 
biawiU? 

How  has  it  been  possible  for  him  with  a  reason  lev 
nftlliMe  tlian  their  instinct,  to  raise  himself  up  to  the  very 
•kies,  to  measure  the  courses  of  the  stars^  to  traverse  ocean% 
to  command  the  lightning,  to  imitate  most  of  the  produc- 
tions and  phenomena  of  Nature?  These  things  now  fiU 
us  with  astonishment;  but  I  am  nmch  more  astonished 
that  a  sense  of  the  Deity  should  have  spoken  to  his  heart, 
long  before  the  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Nature  had . 
perfected  his  understanding.  Behold  him  in  a  savage 
state,  in  perpetual  war  with  the  elements,  with  ferocious 
beasts,  with  his  fellow-creatures,  with  himself,  frequently 
reduced  to  a  servitude  which  no  animal  could  endure;  and 
he  is  the  only  being  that  manifests,  even  in  the  depth  of 
misery,  the  character  of  infinity  and  a  solicitude  for  immor- 
tality. He  erects  trophies,  he  engraves  his  exploits  on 
Ihe  bark  of  trees;  he  celebrates  funeral  obsequies,  he 
reverences  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors  from  whom  he  has 
reedved  such  a  &tal  bequest  He  is  incessantly  agitated 
by  the  passions  of  love  or  revenge:  when  he  is  not  the 
victim  of  his  fellow-men,  he  is  their  tyrant:  and  be  alone 
knows  that  justice  and  goodness  govern  the  world  and 
that  virtue  exalts  man  to  heaven.  He  receives  from  hia 
craiSe  no  present  from  Nature,  no  soft  fleece,  no  plumage, 
DO  protection,  no  tool  for  a  life  so  painful  and  laborious; 
sad  he  is  the  only  being  that  invites  the  Gods  to  his  birth, 
to  his  nuptials  and  to  his  funeral  ceremonies.  However 
be  may  have  been  led  astray  by  extravagant  opinions, 
when  he  is  overtaken  by  any  unexpected  burst  of  joy  or 
grief,  his  soul  by  an  involuntary  movement,  takes  refuge 
iu  the  bosom  of  the  Deity.  *<  Ah !  my  God  !**  he  exclaims, 
rairing  towards  heaven  is  suppliant  hands  and  eyes  bathed 
with  tears  looking  there  for  a  father.  Ah!  the  wants  oC 
■an  attest  the  Providence  of  a  supreme  being.  He  has 
wde  man  feeble  and  ignorant,  only  that  he  may  support 
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himself  on  liu  streiigth,  and  enlighten  himself  by  hit 
wisJom;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  chance  or 
malignant  spirits  rule  over  a  world  where  every  thing 
concurs  to  destroy  a  creature  so  miserable,  his  preserva- 
tion, his  enjoyments  and  his  empire  prove,  that  in  every 
age,  a  beneficent  God  has  been  the  friend  and  the  protec- 
tor of  human  life. 


STUDY  IX. 


OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  MPTTHODS  OT?  OUR  REASON  AN1> 
THB  PRINCIPLba  OK  Ol  U  SC1£NC£S. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  work  I  displayed  the 
immensity  of  the  Study  of  Nature.  I  there  proposed  new 
plans  to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  order  which  she 
has  established  in  all  the  kingdoms;  but  checked  by  my 
incapacity,  I  could  not  presume  to  promise  any  thing  more 
than  to  trace  that  which  exists  in  the  vegetable  order. 
However,  before  I  proceeded  to  establish  new  principles 
OD  this  subject,  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  refute 
the  prejudices  which  the  world  and  our  sciences  themselves 
might  have  diffused  over  Nature  in  the  minds  of  my 
readers.  I  have,  therefore,  stated,  the  benefits  conferred 
by  Providence  on  the  age  in  which  we  live,  aud  tlie 
objections  which  have  been  raised  against  it  I  have 
replied  to  these  objections  in  the  same  order  in  which  ] 
stated  them,  pointing  out,  as  I  proceeded,  the  wonderfa' 
harmony  prevailing  in  the  distribution  of  the  globe,  aban 
doned,  as  some  imagine  to  the  simple  laws  of  motion  and 
of  chance:  1  have  presented  a  new  theory  of  the  causes 
ef  the  tides,  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  the  ecliptic  an<t 
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of  tlie  universal  deluge. ,  I  shall  now  attack,  in  my  tunj» 
the  methods  of  our  reason  and  the  elements  of  our  sciences, 
before  I  lay  down  some  principles  which  may  point  out  to 
us  a  path  leading  infallibly  to  Truth. 

If,  however,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  and  particularly 
in  this  article,  I  attack  our  natural  sciences,  it  is  only  so 
far  as  system  is  concerned;  I  do  them  justice  on  the  score 
of  observation.  Besides,  1  entertain  a  high  respect  for 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  their  cultivation.  1  know 
nothing  in  tlie  world  more  deserving  of  esteem,  after  the 
i^irtuous  man,  than  the  man  of  science ;  if  it  be  possible  to 
separate  the  sciences  from  virtue.  What  sacrifices  and 
privations  does  not  the  study  of  them  require!  While  the 
herd  of  mankind  is  acquiring  riches  and  honors  by  agri- 
culture,  commerce^  navigation  and  the  arts,  very  often  those 
who  have  cleared  the  way  for  them,  have  lived  in  penury, 
disregarded  by  their  contemporaries.  The  man  of  science^ 
like  the  torch,  illumines  all  around  him  and  remains  him- 
self in  obscurity.  I  have  not,  then,  attacked  either  men 
of  science  whom  I  respect,  or  the  sciences  which  hafs 
been  the  consolation  of  my  life:  but,  had  time  permitted 
me,  I  would  have  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  with  our 
methods  and  our  systems^  They  have  plunged  us  into 
such  a  number  of  absurd  opinions  in  every  branch  of 
science,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  to  affirm,  that  our  libra- 
ries at  this  day  contain  more  of  error  than  of  information 
Nay  I  would  lay  any  wager,  that  were  a  blind  man  intro- 
duced into  the  national  library,  and  suffered  to  take  out 
any  book  at  random,  the. first  page  of  that  book  which  ho 
should  chance  to  open  would  contain  an  error.  How 
many  probabilities  should  I  not  have  in  my  favor,  among 
the  romance-writers,  poets,  mythologists,  historians  pane- 
gyrists, moralists,. and  natural  philospbers  of  past  times  and 
the  metaphysicians  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries!  There 
is  indeed  a  very,  simple  method  to  check  the  evil  which 
their  opinions  might  produce;  it  is,  to  place  all  the  books 
ifkadk  contradict  themselves  beside  each  other;  and  ac 
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they  are  ahnost  innamerable  in  every  walk  of  literatare^ 
tlie  resalt  df  humaQ  knowledge  woold  be  reduced  almost 
to  nothing. 

It  is  our  methods  that  lead  us  astray.     To  succeed  it 
the  search  of  truth,  we  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  fr« 
from  All  passion;  and  yet  our  passions  are  excited  from 
our  very  infancy,  and  they  are  the  first  agento  to  give  an 
improper  bias  to  our  reason.     "Make  your  fortune,**  is 
the  maxim  laid  down  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  our 
actions  and  of  our  opinions.     The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  we  no  longer  discover  any  thing  but  what  has  some 
relation  to  this  desire.     Even  natural  truths  vanish  from 
our  sight,  because  we  contemplate  Nature  only  in  machinea 
or  In  books.     To  produce  a  belief  in  God,  it  is  necessary 
that  some  person  of  importance  should  assure  us  that  then* 
IS  one.     If  Fenelon  tells  us  so  we  believe  it,  because  Fene- 
lon  was  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  an  archbishops 
a  man  of  quality  and  addressed  by  the  tide  of  My  Lord 
We  are  fully  convinced  of  the  existence  of  God  by  the 
arguments  of  Fenelon,  because  his  credit  reflects  some  on 
ourselves.     I  mean  not,  however,  to  affirm,  that  his  virtue 
does  not  give  some  degree  of  authority  to  his  demonstra- 
tions, but  no  farther  than  as  it  is  connected  with  his  repu- 
tation and  his  fortune;  for  were  we  to  meet  with  the  same 
virtue  in  a  shoe-black,  it  would  dwindle  away  to  notliing 
in  our  eyes.     In  vain  would  such  a  one  produce  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  God,  stronger  than  all  the  speculations  of 
philosophy,  in  a  life  subject  to  contempt,  hardship,  poverty, 
exhibiting  uniform  probity  and  fortitude,  and  iu  a  perfect 
resignation  to  the  will  of  die  supreme  being;  these  testi- 
monies so  positive  are  of  no  weight  with  us;  we  think 
rhem  of  no  importance  but  when  they  acquire  celebrity 
Let  some  emperor  adopt  the  philosophy  of  this  obscure 
man,  his  maxims  will  be  praised  in  every  book  and  quoted 
iu  every  thesis:  the  author*s  portrait  will  be  engraved,  an«] 
his  bust,  in  plaister  of  Paris  will  decorate  every  chimney- 
piece:  he  will  be  another  Epictetus,  Socrates  or  J.  J 
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Rousseau.  But  if  an  age  arrive^  in  which  shoujd  arise 
men  possessing  as  high  reputation  as  these,  honored  by 
powerful  princes,  who  have  reason  to  wish  that  there  was 
no  God,  and  who,  in  order  to  pay  court  t6  such  priuces 
should  deny  his  existence ;  from  the  same '  effect  of  our 
education  which  caused  us  to  believe  in  God. on  the  faith 
of  a  Fenelon^  an  Epictetus,  a  J.  J.  Rousseau^ <^we  should 
renounce  our  belief,  on  the  faith  of  men  of  equai  Veputa,*-^ . 
tion  and  besides  so  much  nearer  to  us.  Such  is  the 
influence  of  our  education ;  it  disposes  us  alike  to  preach 
the  Gospel  or  the  Corau,  according  as  our  interest  is  con- 
cerned. 

Hence  arose  that  maxim  so  universal  and  so  pernicious 
Primo  vivei'e  deinde  philosophari ;  ''To  live  first  and  to 
seek  wisdom  afterwards."  Every  man  who  is  not  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  life  to  obtain  wisdom  is  not  worthy  of 
knowing  her.  The  sentiment  of  Juvenal  is  much  more 
jurt: 

Sammnm  crede  nefas  vitam  pnaeferre  pudori, 
£t  propter  vitam,  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

"Think  it  the  blackest  of  crimes  to  prefer  life  to  honor, 
and  for  the  sake  of  life  to  sacrifice  that  which  renders  it 
desirable.** 

I  say  nothing  of  other  prejudices  which  oppose  the 
investigation   of  truth,  such  as  those  of  ambition,  which 
stimulate  each  of  us  to  distinguish  himself;  and   this  can 
scarcely  be  done  but  by  two  ways,  either  by  subverting 
maxims  the  most  true  and  the  most  firmly  established,  in 
order  to  substitute  our  own  in  their  stead ;  or  by  endea- 
vouring  to  please  all   parties  and  reconciling  the  most 
contradictory   opinions:  which  conduct,  in  either  case, 
multiplies  to  infinity  the  ramifications  of  error.     Truth 
has,  besides,  a  multitude  of  other  obstacles  to  encounter 
om  the  part  of  powerful  men  who  derive  advantage  from 
error.     I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  which  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  weakness  of  our  reason  and  shall  examint 
their  infinence  on  the  branches  of  the  science  of  Nature. 
2.  D 
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It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  most  of  tlie  lavfs  we  have 
assigned  to  Nature,  have  been  deduced  from  our  weakness 
aud  others  from  our  pride.  I  shall  state  a  few  instances, 
at  random,  from  among  those  which  we  consider  as  the 
most  certain.  We  have  conceived,  for  example,  that  the 
sun  must  be  in  the  centre  of  the  planets,  to  direct  their 
motion,  because  we  are  obliged  to  place  ourselves  in  tlie 
centre  of  our  concerns  to  keep  an  eye  over  them.  But  if, 
in  the  celestial  spheres,  the  centre  naturally  belongs  to  the 
most  considerable  bodies,  how  happens  it  that  Saturn  and 
Jupiter,  which  far  surpass  onr  globe  in  magnitude,  should 
be  at  the  extremity  of  our  vortex? 

As  the  shortest  way  occasions  the  least  fatigue,  we  have 
likewise  concluded,  that  this  must  be  the  plan  adopted 
by  Nature.  Accordingly,  to  spare  the  sun  a  journey  of 
ninety  millions  of  leagues,  which  he  would  be  obliged 
every  day  to  perform  in  order  to  give  us  light,  we  have 
made  the  earth  turn  round  on  its  axis.  It  may  be  so;  but 
if  the  earth  revolves  round  itself,  there  must  be  a  great 
difference  in  tlie  space  traversed  by  two  cannon-balls,  fired 
at  the  same  time,  one  eastward  and  the  other  westward  ; 
for  the  first  proceeds  with  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
the  second  goes  in  an  opposite  direction.  While  both  are 
in  the  air,  and  flying  from  each  other,  at  the  rate  of  six 
thousand  fathoms  in  a  minute,  the  earth,  during  that  same 
minute,  is  outflying  the  first  and  removing  from  the  second, 
with  a  velocity  which  moves  it  along  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
thousand  fathoms;  which  must  carry  the  ball  flying  to  the 
west,  twenty-two  fathoms  forward,  and  that  discharged 
towards  the  east,  ten  thousand  fathoms  backward,  from 
the  point  of  their  departure. 

I  once  submitted  this  objection  to  an  able  astronomer, 
who  almost  considered  it  as  an  affront.  He  replied, 
according  to  the  custom  of  our  doctors,  that  it  had  been 
made  long  ago  and  answered.  At  length,  when  I  intreated 
him  to  have  compassion  on  my  ignorance,  and  to  give  ine 
•ome  solution,  he  mentioned  the  pretended  experin^ent  of 
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a  ball  dropped  from  the  mast-head  of  a  ship  under  sail, 
and  which,  notwithstandiDg  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
vessel,  falls  on  the  deck  close  to  the  mast  **  In  like  man- 
aer,"  he  continued,  *Hhe  earth  carries  along  the  two  balls 
m  its  rotary  motion.  If  they  were  discharged  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  they  would  fall  on  the  very  spot  from 
which  they  set  out.**  As  axioms  cost  nothing,  and  serve 
to  cut  short  aP  kinds  of  difficulties,  he  added  the  following: 
**  The  motion  of  a  large  body  absorbs  that  of  a  small  one.'* 
**  If  this  axiom  be  true,**  replied  1,  "  the  ball  dropped  from 
the  mast-head  of  a  ship  under  sail,  should  not  fall  close  at 
the  foot  of  the  mast ;  its  motion  ought  to  be  absorbed,  not 
by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  but  by  that  of  the  earth,  which 
is  a  much  greater  body.  It  ought  to  obey  only  the  direc- 
tion 'Of  gravity ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  earth  ought 
to  absorb  the  motion  of  the  ball  discharged  toward  the 
east,  and  force  it  back  into  the  cannon  from  which  it  issued. 

I  was  unwilling  to  push  this  difficulty  any  farther;  but 
I  remained,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case,  aflber  the  most 
luminous  solutions  of  our  schools,  still  more  perplexed  than 
before.  I  began  to  doubt  the  truth  not  only  of  a  system 
and  of  an  experiment,  but  what  is  worse,  of  an  axiom. 
Not  that  I  reject  our  planetary  system,  such  as  it  is  given 
us;  but  I  submit  to  it  for  the  reason  which  probably  sug- 
gested it ;  because  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  weakness  of 
my  body  and  of  my  mind.  I  think,  indeed,  that  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth  saves  the  sun  every  day  a  prodigious 
journey;  but  in  other  respects  I  cannot,  by  any  means, 
think  that  this  is  the  system  of  Nature,  and  that  she  has 
revealed  the  causes  of  the  motion  of  the  stars  to  men  who 
are  ignorant  bow  the  movement  of  their  own  fingers  is 
effected. 

I  have  subjoined  some  farther  probabilities  in  favor  o. 
the  8an*8  motion  round  the  earth.  *'  The  astronomers  of 
Greenwich,**  says  the  Cawrier  de  rSurope,  Friday,  May 
the  4tb,  1781,  ^having  discovered  that  a  star  of  Taurus 
has  a  declination  of  two  minutes  every  twenty-four  hour& 
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which  star  not  being  nebulous,  and  having  no  train,  camic' 
oe  considered  as  a  comet,  have  communicated  tlieii  obser- 
vations to  tiie  aistronomers  of  Paris,  who  have  found  tliera 
accurate.  M.  Messier  is  to  make  a  report  on  the  subject 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  their  next  meeting." 

If  the  stars  are  suns,  here  then  is  a  sun  wliich  moves; 
and  that  motiou  must  be  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
motion  of  ours. 

It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  presumed  that  the  earth 
is  stationary,  for  this  reason,  tliat  the  distance  between  the 
stars  never  changes  with  respect  to  us,  which  it  necessa- 
rily must,  in  a  very  perceptible  manner,  if,  as  it  is  asserted, 
we  traversed  annually  a  circle  in  the  heavens  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  millions  of  miles  in  diameter;  for  in  a 
space  so  vast  we  should  approach  nearer  to  some,  and 
remove  farther  from  others^ 

One  hundred  and  ninety-two  millions  of  miles  dwindle* 
we  are  told,  to  a  point  in  the  heavens,  when  compared  to 
the  distance  of  the  stars.  I  doubt  the  truth  of  this  asser* 
tion.  The  sun,  which  is  a  million  times  larger  Ihan  the 
earth,  has  an  apparent  diameter  of  only  six  inches  at  the 
distance  of  ninety-six  millions  of  miles  from  us.  If  this 
distance  reduces  a  body  so  immense  to  a  diameter  so  small, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
millions  of  miles  would  diminish  it  much  more,  and  reduce 
it  perhaps  to  the  magnitude  of  a  star ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, that  on  being  thus  diminished,  if  we  were  to  be 
removed  to  double  that  distance,  it  would  entirely  disap- 
pear.  How  then,  does  it  happen,  that  when  the  earth 
approaches  so  much  nearer  to  the  stars,  or  removes  so 
much  farther  from  them,  in  performing  its  annual  circle, 
none  of  these  stars  increases  or  diminishes  in  size  with 
respect  to  it  ? 

The  following  additional  observations  will  tend  to  prove 
at  least,  that  the  stars  have  movements  peculiar  to  them 
selves.  The  ancient  astronomers  observed  in  the  neck  o 
Jne  whale  a  star  whi<  h  varied  much  in  its  appearan^ei^. 
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^melimes  it  appeared  for  three  months  together,  aoine- 
finies  during  a  still  longer  interval ;  sonietimes  it  seemed 
Urger,  and  sometimes  smaller.  The  time  of  its  appearance 
was  irregular.  The  same  astronomers  relate,  that  they  saw 
a  new  star  in  the  heart  of  the  Swan,  which  disappeared 
from  time  to  time.  In  1600,  it  was  equal  to  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  it  gradually  diminished,  and  at  length 
disappeared.  M.  Cassini  perceived  it  in  1655.  It  continued 
increasing  five  years  successively ;  it  then  began  to  dimi- 
nish, and  was  not  seen  again.  In  1670  a  new  star  was 
discovered  near  the  head  of  the  Swan.  It  was  observed 
by  Father  Anselm,  a  Carthusian  friar,  and  by  several  as- 
Vonomers.  It  disappeared,  and  again  became  visible  in 
1672.  From  that  period  it  was  not  seen  again  till  1709, 
itnd  in  1713  it  totally  disappeared. 

These  examples  demonstrate  that  the  stars  not  only  have 
motions,  but  that  they  describe  curves  very  different  from 
ilie  circles  and  the  ellipses  which  we  have  assigned  to  the 
celestial  bodies.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  among  their 
movements  the  same  variety  as  among  those  of  several 
bodies  on  the  earth,  and  that  there  are  stars  which  descrilx; 
cycloids,  spirals  and  many  other  curves  of  whicli  we  hav 
not  80  much  as  an  idea. 

I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject  lest  it  should  appear 
that  I  ^sa  better  informed  respecting  the  affairs  of  the 
bearens,  than  of  those  which  are  much  nearer  to  us.  I 
liad  no  other  design  than  to  state  here  my  doubts  and  my 
ignorance.  If  the  stars  are  suns,  there  must  then  be  suns 
in  motion,  and  ours  may  surely  move  as  well  as  they.* 

•  I  now  leave  the  reader  to  reflect  on  the  total  disappearance  o.. 
those  stars.  The  ancients  observed  seven  stars  in  tlie  Pleiades ;  six 
only  are  now  visible.  The  seventh  disappeared  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
Ovid  says  it  was  so  deeply  affected  with  ihe  late  of  that  nnfortunate 
city,  as,  from  grief  to  cover  its  face  with  its  hand.  I  find  in  the 
book  of  Job,  a  curious  passage  which  seemb  to  predict  the  disappear 
aace.  It  is  chap.  38,  v.  31.  Numquid  conjungere  valeHs  micantes 
tttUas  PWiadaSt  aut  gyrum  Arcturi  poteris  dUsipare  f  Wilt  thou  be 
tble  to  join  together  the  brilliant  stars  of  the  Pleiades,  or  to  turn 
the  Bear  from  its  course  t  Such  is  the  purport  of  the  translation  ot 
M  Lemaitre  de  Saci.    If,  however,  I  may  be  allowed  to  hasard  hd 
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It  is  thus  that  our  general  maxims  become  soorces  of 
errw ;  for  we  never  fail  to  charge  with  disorder  whatever 
bceras  destitute  of  our  pretended  order.  That  which  1 
have  already  quoted,  namely,  that  Nature,  in  her  operations, 
takes  the  shortest  way  has  filled  our  physics  with  a  mul* 
titude  of  false  ideas.  There  is  nothing,  however,  which 
experience  more  positively  contradicts.  Nature  commafids 
the  currents  of  rivers  to  meander  through  the  land,  instead 
of  flowing  in  a  straight  line :  she  causes  the  veins  to  make 
large  circuits  in  the  human  body,  and  has  even  perforated 
(certain  bones,  expressly  that  some  of  the  priucipal  ones 
might  pass  through  the  interior  of  members  to  prevent 
their  being  exposed  to  injury  from  external  percossionii. 
Lastly,  she  expands  a  mushroom  in  a  night,  and  takes  a 
century  to  bring  an  oak  to  perfection.  Nature  rarely  takes 
the  shortest  way,  but  she  always  chases  that  which  is 
most  suitable  to  her  purpose. 

This  rage  for  generalizing  has  generated,  in  every  branch 
of  science,  an  infinite  number  of  maxhfis  sentences,  adages, 
which  are  perpetually  contradicting  each  other.  Accord- 
ing to  one  of  our  maxims  a  man  of  gennis  catches  every- 
thing at  a  glance  and  estecutes  all  with  a  single  bw.  For 
my  part,  I  consider  this  sublime  method  of  observing  and 
of  executing  as  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  Weakness 
of  the  human  mind.  Men  cannot  proceed  with  confidence 
but  where  there  is  only  one  single  path.  When  several 
present  themselves,  he  becomes  perplexed,  and  is  at  ai  loss 
which  to  chuse ;  that  he  may  make  sure  of  not  deviating,  he 
admits  but  one  of  them  to  be  riglit,  and  when  he  has  oaoe 
entered,  pride  prevents  him  from  receding.  The  author 
of  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  embracing  in  his  infinite  intel- 
ligence all  the  spheres  of  beings,  proceeds  to  their  produc- 
tion by  laws  as  various  as  his  own  inexhaustible  concep . 

•^linion  after  that  learned  irtan,  I  should  give  a  dtfTerent  signification 
jo  the  conclusion  of  this  passage.  Oyrum  Arcturi  dissiparet  means 
J  conceive,  to  dissipate  the  attraction  of  the  arctic  pole.  I  shall  here 
repeat  what  !  have  already  observed,  that  the  book  of  Job  is  reolen- 
i^hed  with  the  most  piofound  knowledge  of  Nature  •     " 
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Hoosy  in  order  to  attain  one  single  end,  which  \m  their 
general  good.  Whatever  contempt  philosophers  may 
entertain  for  final  causes,  it  is  such  only  that  he  permit* 
us  to  know.  All  the  rest  he  has  concealed  froita  us,  and 
it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  the  only  end  which  he 
discloses  to  our  understanding  is  the  same  that  he  holds 
forth  to  our  virtues. 

One  of  our  most  usual  methods,  i^  hen  we  seize  any  effect 
in  Nature,  is  first  to  dwell  upon  it  from  weakness,  and  then 
to  deduce  from  it  a  universal  principle  out  of  vanity.  If 
afterwards  we  can  find  means,  and  that  is  not  diiiicult,  to 
apply  to  it  a  geomterical  theorem,  a  triangle,  an  equation, 
if  it  be  but  an  a  X  6  this  is  suificient  to  render  it  venerable 
for  ever.  It  was  thus  thai  in  the  last  century  every  thing 
was  explained  by  the  corpuscular  philosophy,  because  it 
had  been  discovered  that  certain  bodies  were  formed  by 
intns-susception,  or  by  the  aggregation  of  parts.  A  season- 
ing of  algebra  added  to  it,  gave  it  so  much  (he  more  dig* 
oity,  as  most  of  the  reasoners  of  those  times  understood 
nothing  of  the  matter.  But  as  this  philosophy  was  not 
well  endowed,  its  duration  was  not  long.  At  the  present 
day  we  do  not  even  mention  the  names  of  a  multitude  of 
learned  and  illustrious  characters,  whom  all  Europe  was 
at  that  time  covering  with  laurels. 

Others,  having  found  that  the  air  had  pressure,  set  to 
work  with  every  kind  of  machine,  to  prove  that  it  possessed 
gravity.  Our  books  have  referred  every  thing  to  the 
weight  of  the  air,  vegetation,  the  temperantont  of  man,  di- 
gestion, the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  ascension  of  fluids 
and  other  phenomena.  They  found  themselves,  it  is  true, 
a  little  embarrassed  by  capillary  tubes,  in  which  water 
ascends  independently  of  the  action  of  the  air.  But  an 
explanation  was  found  for  this  likewise,  and  in  the  style 
of  certain  writers,  woe  betide  those  who  cannot  under- 
itand  it.  Others  applied  themselves  to  the  examination  of 
ill  elasticity,  and  by  this  quality  of  the  air  have  explained 
equally  well  all  the  operations  of  Nature.     Each  cried  oiii 
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in  his  turn  :  the  veil  is  removed  ;  we  have  caught  her  in 
the  tact.  But  did  not  the  savage  when  walking  against 
the  wind,  know  that  the  air  possesses  both  gravity  and 
elasticity  f  Did  he  not  avail  himself  of  both  these  qualities 
in  the  management  of  his  canoe  when  under  sail  ?  I  do 
not  object  to  the  application  of  natural  effects,  ace  irately 
calculated  and  ascertained,  to  the  necessities  of  life,  but  in 
genera]  they  are  employed  to  regulate  the  operations  of 
Nature  and  not  her  own. 

Others  again  find  it  much  more  convenient  to  explain 
the  system  of  the  universe  without  deducing  from  it  any 
consequence.  They  assign  to  it  laws  which  have  such 
accuracy  and  precision,  that  they  leave  divine  providence 
nothing  to  do.  They  represent  God  as  a  geometrician  or 
a  mechanic  who  amuses  himself  with  making  spheres 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  setting  them  in  motion.  They 
fiay  no  attention  to  harmonies  and  other  intelligent  causes. 
Though  the  accuracy  of  their  observations  may  do  thooi 
fionor,  their  results  are  very  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
Their  manner  of  reasoning  concerning  Nature  resembles 
that  of  a  savage,  who^  observing  in  one  of  our  cities  the 
motion  of  the  hand  of  a  public  clock,  and  taking  notice 
that  when  it  arrived  at  certain  points  on  the  hour-pIate» 
the  bells  fail  a  ringing,  the  people  issue  from  the  houses, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  put  in  motion,  should 
imagine  that  a  clock  is  the  principle  of  all  the  occupalions 
of  Europeans.  This  is  the  defect  which  may  be  imputed 
to  most  of  the  sciences,  which,  without  consulting  tlie  end 
of  the  operations  of  Nature,  study  only  the  means.  The 
astronomer  contemplates  only  the  courses  of  the  stars, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  relations  which  they 
have  with  the  seasons.  The  chemist,  having  discovered 
in  the  aggregations  of  bodies,  particles,  such  as  salts,  which 
mutually  assimilate,  sees  nothing  but  salts  as  the  principal 
and  as  the  end.  Algebra  having  been  invented  to  facili- 
tate calculation,  has  been  converted  into  a  science  whicli 
calculates  only  imaginary  magnitudes,  and  proposes  to  it- 
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lelf  Dothing  but  theorems  inapplicable  to  the  necessities  o/ 
life. 

From  all  this  have  resulted  an  infinite  multitude  of  dis- 
orders of  greater  magnitude  than  1  am  able  to  express. 
The  view  of  Nature,  which,  to  nations  the  most  savage, 
suggests  not  only  the  idea  of  a  God,  but  that  of  an  infinity 
of  goda^  presents  to  our  philosophera  tlie  idea  of  furnaces, 
of  spheres,  of  stills  and  of  crystallizations.  The  Naiads, 
the  Fauns,  Apollo,  Neptune,  Jupiter,  at  least,  impressed 
the  ancients  with  some  respect  for  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  likewise  attached  them  to  their  country  by  a 
sentiment  of  religion.  But  our  machines  destroy  the  har- 
monies of  Nature  and  of  society.  To  us  the  former  is  no- 
thing but  a  gloomy  theatre,  composed  of  levers,  pulleyr, 
weights  and  springs,  and  the  latter  merely  a  school  for 
disputation.  These  systems,  we  are  told  afford  exercise  to 
the  mind.  It  may  be  so ;  but  do  they  not  mislead  the 
anderstanding?  Do  they  not  corrupt  the  heart?  While 
the  head  is  establishing  principles,  the  heart  is  deducing 
consequences.  If  every  thing  is  the  work  of  powers  des- 
titute of  intelligence,  of  attractions,  fermentations,  the  play 
of  the  fibres  and  masses,  we  must  submit  to  their  laws, 
like  all  other  bodies.  Women  and  children  deduce  these 
conclusions.  What,  then,  becomes  of  virtue  ?  Wc  must 
obey,  we  are  told,  the  laws  of  Nature.  So  then  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  gravity,  we  must  sit  down  and  not  stir! 
Nature  speaks  to  us  with  an  hundred  thousand  voices. 
And  wliicli  of  these  instructs  how  to  act  ?  Shall  we  re- 
gulate our  lives  by  the  example  of  the  fishes,  the  quadru- 
peds, the  plants,  or  even  of  the  celestial  bodies  ? 

There  are  on  the  contrary  metaphysicians,  who,  regard- 
kss  of  every  law  of  physics,  explain  to  you  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  world  with  abstract  ideas.  But  what  provef 
that  their  system  is  not  the  system  of  Nature,  is  this,  that^ 
with  their  materials  and  their  method,  it  is  extremely  easy 
to  overturn  their  order,  and  with  very  little  trouble  to 
form  one  totally  different.      This  gives  rise  to  a  reflection 
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calculated  to  humble  in  the  dust  all  the  pridi  of  humwi 
understanding,  namely,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  genius  oi 
man,  so  far  from  being  able  to  construct  a  world,  are  m- 
capable  of  putting  in  motion  a  single  grain  of  dand. 

There  are  others  who  consider  the  state  in  which  we 
live  as  a  state  of  ruin  and  punishmenL     They  suppose^ 
:onformably  to  the  sacred  authorities,  that  this  earth  once 
existed  with  other  harmonies.      I  admit  all  that  scripture 
says  on  this  subject,  but  not  the  explanations  of  commen- 
tators.    Such  IS  the  weakness  of  our  understanding,  that 
we  cannot  conceive  or  imagine  any  thing  beyond  what 
Nature  actually  exhibits  to  us.     They  are  therefore  grossly 
mistaken,  when  they  IcU  us,  for  example,  that  when  the 
earth  was  in  a  state  of  perfection,  the  sun  was  constantly 
at  th6  equator;  that  the  days  and  nights  were  equal;  that 
tlicre  was  a  perpetual  spring;  that  the  surface  of  the  ground 
was  smooth  and  level,  &c.     Were  the  sun  constantly  at 
the  equator,  I  doubt  whether  a  single  spot  of  the  globe 
would  be  habitable.     In  the  first  place,  the  torrid  zone 
would  be  burnt  up  by  his  fervent  beat,  as  we  have  already 
demonstrated ;  the  two  frigid  zoned  would  extend  mttch 
farther  than  they  do  at  present;  the  temperate  zOn'es  would 
be  at  least  as  cold  towards  their  middle,  as  they  are  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  this  temperature  would  prevent  most 
of  the  fruits  from  coming  to  maturity.     I  know  not  where 
spring  would  be,  but  if  it  were  perpetual  in  any  country, 
never  could  autumn  exist  there  likewise.     The  case  would 
be  still  worse  were  there  neither  rocks  nor  mountains  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  for  not  a  river  or  stream  could 
then  flow  upon  the  earth.     There  would  be  neither  shelter 
nor  reflection  to  the  north  to  cherish  the  germination  of 
plants,  and  there  would  be  neither  shade  nor  humidity  to 
preserve  them  from  the  heat     These  admirable  arrange- 
ments actually  exist  in  Finland,  in  Sweden,  in  Spitzbergen, 
and  in  all  the  northern  regions,  which  have  the  more  rocks, 
the  higher  the  latitude  under  which  they  lie:  and  they  are 
found  in  like  manner,  in  the  Antilles,  in  the  Isle  of  France 
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and  ID  all  the  islands  and  countries  situated  between  tlM 
tropics,  the  face  of  which  is  covered  over  with  rocks,  es- 
peciaHy  towards  the  Line,  in  Ethiopia,  whose  territory 
Nature  has  overspread  with  vast,  lofty  rocks,  almost  per- 
pendicular, forming  around  them  deep  valiies,  shady  and 
cod.  Thus,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  refute  our 
pretended  plans  of  perfection,  it  is  sufficient  to  admit 
them. 

There  are  other  men  of  science,  on  the  contrary,  who 
never  deviate  from  their  track,  and  who  refuse  to  see  any 
thing  beyond  it,  however  rich  it  may  be  in  facts :  such 
are  the  botanists.  They  have  observed  several  parts  in 
plants,  and  they  are  wholly  employed  iu  collecting  and 
arranging  them  according  to  the  number  of  these  parts, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  any  thing  farther.  When  they  have  classed  them 
in  their  heads  and  in  their  herbals,  into  umbellated,  rosi- 
form  and  tabulous,  with  the  number  of  their  stamina ;  if 
to  this  they  are  able  to  affix  a  few  Greek  names,  fhey 
foncy  themselves  poiisessed  of  the  whole  system  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

Others  among  them;  indeed,  go  somewhat  farther.  They 
•tody  the  principles  of  plants,  and  to  attain  this  object  they 
pound  them  in  mortars  or  decompose  them  in  stills.  When 
the  operation  is  finished,  they  shew  you  salts,  oils,  earths, 
and  tell  you,  these  are  the  principles  of  such  and  such  a 
plant.  For  my  part,  I  no  more  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  shew  the  principles  of  a  plant  in  a  phial,  than  those  of 
a  wolf,  «)r  a  sheep  in  a  stew-pan.  T  respect  the  mysterious 
operations  of  chemistry,  but  when  it  acts  upon  vegetables, 
it  destroys  them.  I  shall  quote  the  opinion  which  an  able 
physician  has  pronounced  on  his  own  experiments,  I  mean 
Dr.  J.  B.  Chomel  in  the  preliminary  discourse  to  his  use- 
ful abridgment  of  the  history  of  common  plants.  "  Nearly 
two  thousand  analyses  of  difTcrent  plants,'*  says  he,  "  made 
by  the  chemists  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 'Sciences  have 
taught  ns  nothing,  unless  it  be  this,  that  from  all  vegetablep 
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may  be  extracted  a  certain  quantity  of  acid  liquors,  more 
or  less  essential  or  fetid  oil,  fixed  salt,  volatile  or  concrete^ 
insipid  phlegm,  and  earth;  and  they  frequently  obtain 
nearly  the  same  principles,  and  in  the  same  quantity,  from 
plants  whose  qualities  are  extremely  different  Thus  this 
very  tedious  and  very  troublesome  operation  has  been  a 
useless  attempt  to  discover  the  effects  of  plants,  and  has 
served  only  to  undeceive  us  respecting  the  prejudices  that 
might  have  been  entertained  in  favor  of  such  analyses."' 
He  adds,  that  the  celebrated  chemist  Homberg,  having 
sown  the  seeds  of  the  same  plants  in  two  boxes  filled 
with  earth  impregnated  with  a  strong  alkaline  ley,  one  of 
which  was  afterwards  watered  with  common  water  and 
the  other  with  water  in  which  nitre  had  been  dissolved, 
the  plants  yielded  nearly  the  same  principles.  Here  then 
oar  systematic  science  is  completely  overturned;  for  it  is 
incapable  of  discovering  the  essential  qualities  of  plants 
either  by  their  composition,  or  by  their  de-com position. 

Many  other  errors  relative  to  the  laws  of  their  expansion 
and  fecundation  have  been  adopted.  The  ancients  disco- 
vered in  many  plants  males  and  females,  and  a  fecundation 
by  means  of  the  emanations  of  the  seminal  powder,  as  in 
the  date-tree.  We  have  applied  this  law  to  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  embraces,  indeed,  a  very  wide 
compass:  but  how  many  vegetables  are  propagated  by 
slips,  by  suckers,  by  creeping  shoots,  by  the  extremities  of 
their  branches!  Here  are  then,  in  the  same  kingdom 
several  modes  of  re-production.  Nevertheless,  when  we 
do  not  j^erceive  in  Nature  the  law  we  have  once  adopted 
in  our  book,  we  ascribe  it  to  some  deviation  on  her  part 
Wc  have  only  one  thread,  and  when  it  breaks,  we  imagine 
tl.at  the  system  of  the  universe  is  on  the  point  of  dissolu- 
tion. The  supreme  intelligence  disappears  from  before 
our  eyes,  as  soon  as  our  own  is  a  little  disturbed.  1,  how- 
ever, entertain  no  doubt,  that  the  author  of  Nature  has 
established  laws  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  now  so  ger^e- 
mlly  studied,  whicli  are  still  unknown  to  us      I  annex  ^n 
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ooscrvatioo  on  this  subject,  which  I  submit  to  the  experi- 
ence of  my  readers. 

Haying  transplanted,  in  the  month  of  February,  1783, 
some  plants  of  the  common  violet  which  had  begun  to 
push  out  small  buds  for  flowers,  this  transplantation 
checked  their  development  in  a  very  extraordinary  man- 
ner. These  small  buds  never  flowered,  but  their  ovary 
having  swelled,  attained  the  usual  size,  and  changed  into 
a  capsule  filled  with  seeds,  without  exhibiting  either  inter- 
nally or  externally  either  petal,  anther,  stigma,  or  any  part 
whatever  of  the  flower.  I  only  perceived  in  the  growing 
buds  which  I  opened,  the  parts  which  have  composed  the 
flower,  withered  within  the  calix.  1  sowed  their  seed 
which  had  not  been  fecundated,  but  it  never  came  up. 
This  experiment  is  favorable  to  the  Linnsen  system  in  one 
respect,  but  deviates  from  it  in  another,  as  it  demoustrates 
that  a  plant  may  produce  fruit  without  flowering. 

It  may  here   be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  physical 
laws  are  subordinate  to  the  laws  of  utility,   that  is,  for 
example,  the  laws  of  vegetation  are  subordinate  to  the  pre- 
lervation  of  sensible  beings,  for  which  they  were  made. 
Accordingly,  though  the  flowering  of  my  violet  was  inter- 
rupted, this  did  not  prevent  the  production  of  its  seed,  for 
subsistence  of  some  animal   whose  food  it  is.     For  this 
reason,  the  most  useful  plants,  as  the  gramineous,  are  those 
which  have  the  greatest  variety  of  methods  of  reproducing 
tliemselves.     If  Nature  had  conflned  herself  with  regard 
to  them  to  the  law  of  flowering,  they  would  not  multiply 
when  pastured  upon   by  animals  which  are  incessantly 
cropping  their  summits.     The  same  is  the  case  with  thosc^ 
tbat  grow   along  the  shores,  such  as  reeds,  and   aquatic 
trees,  as  willows,  alders,  poplars,  osiers,  mangroves,  whei 
tlie  waters  overflow,  bury  them   in  the  sand,  or  uproot 
tbem,  which  very  frequently  happens.     The  shores  would 
Roaio  destitute  of  verdure,  if  the  vegetables  which  grow 
Uiere  did  not  possess  the  faculty  of  reproduction  by  means 
of  their  own  shoots.     The  case  is  different  with  the  trees 
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of  the  mutiuidinay  as  the  palm,  the  fir,  the  cedar,  the  larch, 
the  pine,  which  are  not  exposed  to  the  same  accidents  and 
cannot  be  propagated  by  slips.  If  you  only  cut  off  the 
summit  of  a  palm-tree,  it  dies. 

We  find  the  same  laws  of  adaption  in  the  generation  of 
animals,  to  which  we  ascribe  uncertainty  as  soon  as  we 
discover  any  variation,  or  which  we  approximate  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  by  imaginary  relations  when  we  per- 
ceive in  them  effects  common  to  both.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  some  of  our  insects  are  vivaparous  in  summer,  it  is  be- 
cause their  young  find  at  that  season  the  temperature  and 
foo<)  adapted  to  them,  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  world : 
and  if  they  are  oviparous  in  autumn,  it  is  because  the 
offspring  of  these  delicate  insects  could  not  survive  the 
winter  if  they  were  not  inclosed  in  eggs.  For  similar 
reasons,  if  you  tear  off  the  claw  of  a  crab  or  a  lobster,  its 
place  is  supplied  by  another,  which  grows  out  of  its  body 
as  a  branch  from  a  tree.  Not  this  animals  re-production 
IS  the  effect  of  any  mechanical  analogy  between  the  two 
kingdoms;  but  these  animals  being  destined  to  live  on  the 
shores,  among  the  rocks,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
agitation  of  the  waves.  Nature  has  given  them  the  faculty 
of  re-producing  the  limb  liable  to  be  injured  or  broken  off 
by  the  rolling  of  rocky  substances,  as  she  has  bestowed  on 
vegetables  which  grow  on  the  shores,  the  power  of  re- 
production by  shoots,. because  they  are  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  being  overturned  by  the  inundation  of  the  waters. 

Medicine  has  deduced  a  [multitude  of  errors  from  the 
apparent  analogies  of  the  kingdoms  of  Nature.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  examine  the  progress  of  its  studies  to  be  satisfied 
that  they  are  extremely  suspicious.  It  seeks  the  opera- 
tion of  the  soul  in  the  corpse,  and  the  functions  of  life  in 
the  lethargy  of  death.  If  it  perceives  any  valuable  pro- 
perty in  a  vegetable,  it  extols  it  as  an  universal  remedy. 
Listen  to  these  aphorisms.  Plants  are  useful  to  life;  hence 
it  concludes  that  a  man  may  live  on  a  vegetable  diet  foi 
ages.     It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  books,  discourses 
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«fld  eidogies  which  have  been  written  on  the  Tiituet  of 
pfamts.  Mu  iti  t  udes  of  patients,  nevertheless,  die  with  tljei  r 
stomachs  lull  of  these  wonderful  simples.  Not  that  1  deny 
the  efficacy  of  their  qualities  when  judictou^y  applied,  bat 
1  absolutely  reject  the  reasonings  which  attempt  to  connect 
the  duration  of  human  life  with  the  use  of  a  vegetable  diet; 
The  life  of  man  is  the  result  of  all  the  moral  harmonies, 
and  depends  much  more  on  sobriety,  temperance  and  other 
virtues*  than  on  the  nature  of  aliments.  Do  the  animals 
which  live  entirely  on  plants  attain  only  the  age  of  man? 
The  deer  and  chamois,  which  feed  on  the  excellent  herbs 
ef  Switzerland,  ought  never  to  die;  yet  their  lives  are  but 
short.  The  flies  which  suck  the  nectar  of  their  flowers 
likewise  die,  and  several  of  their  species  in  the  space  of 
one  year.  Every  kind  of  animal  has  a  term  fixed  for  its 
life  and  a  regimen  peculiar  to  itself;  man  alone  is  permit- 
led  to  use  every  variety  of  aliment  The  Tartar  lives  on 
raw  horse  flesh,  the  Dutchman  on  fish,  this  nation  on  roots 
and  that  on  a  milk  diet,  and  in  all  countries  you  meet 
with  old  people.  Vice  alone  and  mental  uneasiness 
shorten  human  life:  and  I  am  pursuaded  that  the  moral 
affections  have  such  an  extensive  influence  over  man,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  disease  but  what  owes  its  origin  to 
Cfaem. 

Hear  what  Socrates  thought  of  the  systematic  philosophy 
•f  his  age,  for  in  all  ages  she  has  abandoned  herself  to  the 
same  extravagancies.  *<  He  did  not  amuse  himself,''  says 
Xenophon,  "with  disquisitions  on  the  secrets  of  Nature, 
Bor  with  investigating,  in  what  manner,  that  which  the 
•opliists  call  the  world  was  created,  nor  what  mighty 
power  governs  the  celestial  bodies.  He  exposed,  on  the 
contrary,  the  folly  of  those  who  addict  themselves  to  such 
oototemplations,  and  asked,  if  it  was  after  having  acquired 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  human  things  that  they  undertook 
10  pry  into  those  which  are  divine,  or  if  they  thought  it  an 
•rgoment  of  their  wisdom  to  neglect  what  was  within 
their  reach,  in  order  to  grasp  at  obiects  at)ove  thenu     H 
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was  likewise  astonished  that  they  did  not  perceive  the 
unpossibility  of  man's  comprehending  all  these  wonder? 
since  those  who  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  the  mos 
intimate   acquaintance   with   those   subjects    maintaine 
opinions  diametrically  opposite,  and  agree  together  no  be 
ter  than  madmen.     For  as  among  madmen  some  are  nc 
daunted  at  the  prospect  of  the  most  terrible  ^-alamitiei 
and  others  are  affrighted  where  there  is  not        hadow  o 
danger,  so,  among  philosophers,  some  have  ..sserted  tha 
there  is  no  action  which  may  not  be  performed  in  public 
nor  any  word  which  may  not  be  spoken  openly  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  world;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  taught 
the  necessity  of  shunning  the  society  of  men  and  with- 
drawing into  perpetual  solitude:  some  have  despised  the 
temples  and  the  altars  and  decried  the  worship  of  the 
Gods;  others  have  been  so  superstitious  as  to  adore  wood, 
stones  and  irrational  animals.     And   as  to  the  science 
natural  things,  some  have  acknowledo^ed  but  one  sii 
being,  others  have  admitted  an  infinite  number:  so 
have  insisted  that  all  things  are  in  a  state  of  perpetua 
motion,  and  others  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  motion: 
some  have  asserted  that  the  world  is  filled  with  incessant 
generations  and  corruptions,    and  others  maintain  that 
nothing  is  either  generated  or  destroyed.     He  likewise 
said,  that  he  wished  to  be  informed  by  those  people,  whe- 
ther they  entertained  the  hope  of  being  ever  able  to  reduce 
to  practice  what  they  taught:  as  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  an  art  can  exercise  it  when  they  please,  either  for 
their  private  emolument  or  for  the  benefitof  their  friends; 
and  whether  they  likewise  imagined,  that,  after  having 
discovered  the  causes  of  every  thing  that  exists,  they 
should  have  it  in  their  power  to  produce  wind  and  rain, 
and  dispose  of  times  and  seasons  according  to  their  neces- 
sities; or  if  they  were  contented  with  the  mere  knowledge 
of  those  things  without  any  expectation  or  advantage 
lom  them." 
Not  that  Socrates  was  unacquamted  with  Nature;  he 
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nd  studied  her  thoroughly ;  but  he  had  ceased  to  inves- 
'^ate  causes  that  he  might  admire  their  results.     No  one 
Id  ;:ver  collected  more  observations  on  this  subject  than 
-^  had  done,  and  he  frequently  employed  them  in  his 
"dversatioDS  on  divine  Providence, 
^ature  presents  to  us  on  every  side  nothing  but  harmo- 
^s  and  adaptions  to  our  necessities,  and  still  we  obsti- 
^te1y  persist  in  vain  efforts  to  discover  the  causes  she 
«<  ploys,  as  if  we  wish  to  rob  her  of  the  secret  of  her 
wer.     We  are  not  even  acqu&iuted  with  the  most  com- 
bn  principles  which  she  has  placed  in  our  hands  and 
nder  our  feet.     Earth,  water,  air  and  fire  are  elements, 
e  say.     But  under  what  form  must  earth  appear  in  order 
>  be  an  element?     That  stratum,  called  mould,  humus, 
'hich,  almost  every  where  covers  it,  and  which  serves  as 
basis  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  a  compound  of  5>'' 
nfis  of  substances,  marl,  sand,  clay,  vegetables.     Is  it  the 
that  constitutes  its  elementary  part  ?     Sand  appears 
^  nothing  more  than  fragments  of  rock.    Is  it  the  rock 
•ji,  that  is  an  element?     But  the  rock  appears  in  its 
irn  to  be  an  aggregation  of  sand,  as  we  observe  in  the 
lasses  of  free-stone.     Which  of  the  two,  sand  or  rock  was 
le  principle  of  the  other,  and  preceded  it  in  the  formation 
.f  the  globe?     When  we  have  obtained  information  on 
.lis  particular,  what  ground  shall  we  have  gained?  There 
.  re  rocks  formed  of  all  kinds  of  aggregations:  granite  is 
-omposed  of  grains,  marbles  and  calcareous  stones  of  the 
)aste  of  shells  and  madrepores.     There  are  likewise  banks 
>f  sand  composed  of  the  wreck  of  all  these  stones :  1  have 
leen  sand  of  crystal.    Shell-fish  which  seem  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  nature  of  calcareous  stone,  by  no  means  indi- 
cate the  primitive  origin  of  that  substance,  for  they  them- 
selves form  their  shells  of  its  particles  floating  in  the  sea. 
The  difiiculties  increase,  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the 
formation  of  so  many  bodies,  that  issue  from  the  earth  and 
are  nourished  by  it.     In  vain  we  call  to  our  aid  analogies, 
assimilations,   combinations  homogeneous  and  hetero^e* 
VOL   II.  B 
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neotn.  Is  it  not  strange,  tliat  so  many  thousands  of  species 
of  vegetables,  resinous,  oily,  elastic,  soft  and  combustible, 
should  differ  entirely  from  the  rugged  and  stony  soil  which 
produces  them  ?  The  Siamese  philosophers  are  under  do 
embarrassment  on  this  subject,  for  they  admit,  in  Nature,  a 
fifth  element,  which  is  wood.  But  Uiis  supplement  is  in 
capable  of  forwarding  them  much ;  for  it  is  still  more 
astonishing  that  animal  matter  should  be  formed  of  ye§e- 
table  matter,  than  that  this  last  should  be  formed  of  foesil. 
How  can  it  acquire  sense,  life  and  passions  f  They  have 
recourse,  it  is  true  to  the  intervention  of  the  sun's  action. 
But  how  can  the  sun  be  the  cause  of  any  moral  affectioD, 
or  if  you  like  the  phrase  better,  of  any  passion  in  animals, 
when  we  do  not  see  him  exercise  a  disposing  influence  on 
the  component  parts  of  plants?  For  example,  his  general 
effect  is  to  dry  up  humidity.  How  then  does  it  happet^ 
that,  in  a  peach  exposed  to  his  action  the  pulp  on  the  out- 
side should  be* melting  and  the  stone  within  should  -be 
hard ;  while  the  very  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  fruit  o. 
the  cocoa-tree,  which  internally  is  filled  with  milk  and 
externally  is  clothed  with  a  shell  as  hard  as  stone?  Nor 
has  the  sun  any  more  influence  on  the  mechanical  construc- 
tion of  animals ;  their  interior  piarts  which  are  moat  im- 
pregnated with  humors,  with  blood  and  with  marrow,  are 
frequently  the  hardest,  as  the  teeth  and  the  bones ;  and 
the  parts  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  his  heat  are  often 
extremely  soft,  as  hair,  feathers,  the  flesh  and  the  eyes. 
Farther,  how  does  it  happen,  that  there  is  so  little  analogy 
between  plants  tender,  ligneous,  liable  to  putrefaction,  and 
the  earth  which  produces  them ;  and  between  the  corals 
and  madrepores  of  stone  which  form  banks  so  extensive 
between  the  tropics,  and  the  sea- water  in  which  they  arc 
formed?  Apparently  the  reverse  should  have  been  the 
case ;  the  water  ought  to  have  produced  soft  plants,  and 
the  earth  solid  plants.  If  things  have  been  thus  ordered, 
there  is  doubtless  more  than  one  reason  for  it:  but  I  think 
I  can  discern  a  tolerably  good  one.     It  is  this,  that  if  these 
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toalogies  exiited,  the  two  elemeats  would  in  a  short  time 
be  ontDhabitable ;  Uiey  would  soon  be  overwhelmed  b} 
their  owa  vegetatioD.  The  sea  would  be  capable  of  break- 
ing madrepores  of  wood,  and  the  air  of  dissolving  forests 
ofstoiie. 

The  same  doubts  might  be  started  concerning  the  nature 
of  water.  That  element,  we  alledge,  is  composed  of  small 
globules  which  roll  over  one  another:  it  is  to  the  spherical 
ftmn  of  its  elements  that  its  fluidity  must  be  ascribed.  But 
if  it  consists  of  globules*  there  must  be  t>etween  them  in- 
tervals and  vacDities,  without  which  they  would  not  be 
sittceptible  of  motion.  Why  then  is  water  incompres- 
sible t  If  you  compress  it  strongly  in  a  tube,  it  will  force 
its  way  through  the  pores,  if  it  be  of  gold,  and  will  burst 
it,  if  of  iron.  Employ  what  efforts  you  please,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  reduce  it  to  a  smaller  volume.  But  so  far 
^iroDi  being  acquainted  with  the  form  of  its  component 
parts,  we  know  not  even  that  of  the  combined  whole. 
Does  it  consist  in  being  expanded  into  invisible  vapors  in 
the  air  like  dew,  or  collected  into  fogs  in  the  clouds,  or 
consolidated  into  masses  in  ice,  or  finally  in  being  fluid  as 
in  rivers?  Fluidity,  we  say,  is  one  of  its  principal  charac- 
ters. Yes,  tiecause  we  drink  it  in  that  state,  and  because, 
nnder  this  relation,  it  interests  us  the  most  We  determine 
this  principal  character,  as  we  do  that  of  all  the  objects  of 
Nature,  .by  the  reason  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
that  is,  by  our  principal  want;  but  this  very  character 
sppears  to  be  foreign  to  it,  for  it  owes  its  fluidity  only  to 
the  action  of  heat:  deprive  it  of  that  and  it  is  converted 
into  ice.  It  would  be  very  singular,  if,  notwithstanding 
oar  ftiodamental  definitions,  the  natural  state  of  water  was 
to  be  solid,  and  the  natural  state  of  earth  was  to  be  fluid; 
sod  this  must  actually  be  the  case  if  water  owes  its  fluidity 
only  to  heat,  and  if  eaKh  is  nothing  more  than  an  aggre- 
UstioD  of  Bauds  combined  with  various  kinds  of  glues,  and 
stlracted  to  one  conmioa  centre  by  the  general  action  of 
payity. 
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The  elementary  qualities  of  the  air  are  not  more  eaty  to 
be  determined.  Air,  we  say,  is  an  elastic  body ;  when  it 
is  inclosed  in  grains  of  gun-powder,  the  action  of  fire  di- 
lates it  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  communicate  to  it  the  power 
of  forcing  an  iron  ball  to  a  prodigious  distance.  But  how, 
with  all  this  elasticity,  could  it  be  compressed  into  grains 
of  a  crumbling  powder  ?  If  you  even  put  any  liquid  matter 
in  fermentation  into  a  flask,  a  thousand  times  more  air  will 
be  disengaged  from  it  than  you  could  inclose  in  the  vessel 
without  breaking  it.  How  could  this  air  be  confined  in 
a  substance  soft  and  fluid,  without  setting  itself  at  liberty 
by  its  own  action  ?  The  air  charged  with  vapors,  we  far- 
mer say,  possesses  a  refractive  power.  The  farther  we 
advance  to  the  north,  the  more  elevated  the  sun  appears 
over  the  horizon,  above  the  place  which  he  actually  occu- 
pies in  the  heavens.  The  Dutch  who  wintered  in  1597 
m  Nova  Zembia,  after  a  night  of  several  months  saw  the 
sun  appear  again  a  fortnight  earlier  than  they  expected. 
All  this  is  very  well.  But  if  vapors  render  the  air 
refractive,  why  is  there  neither  aurora,  nor  twilight,  nor 
any  durable  refraction  of  light  between  the  tropics,  even 
on  the  sea  itself,  from  which  such  quantities  of  vapors  are 
exhaled  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  that  the  horizon  is  some- 
times enveloped  by  them  in  f<^. 

It  is  not  vapors  that  refract  light,  says  another  philoso- 
pher, but  cold,  for  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  is  not 
so  great  at  the  end  of  summer  as  at  the  end  of  winter,  at 
the  autumnal  as  at  the  vernal  equinox. 

I  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  observation;  yet,  after  very 
hot  days  in  summer,  there  is  refraction  in  the  north,  as 
well  as  in  our  temperate  climates,  and  there  is  none  between 
the  tropics:  the  cold,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  mechanical  cause  of  refraction,  but  it  is  the  final 
cause  of  it  This  wonderful  multiplication  of  light,  which 
increases  in  the  atmosphere  in  proportion  to  the  intense- 
ness  of  the  cold,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  consequence  of  the 
same  law,  that  causes  the  moon  to  pass  into  the  northern 
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signs  when  t/ie  sun  forsakes  them,  and  to  shine  during  the 
long  nights  of  our  pole,  while  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon; 
hr  light,  be  it  of  whatever  species  it  may,  is  warm.  These 
K'ondcrfui  harmonies  are  not  in  thenatureof  the  elements, 
hut  in  the  will  of  him  who  has  adapted  them  to  the  neces- 
sities of  sensible  beings. 

Fire  presents  to  us  phenomena  still  more  incomprehen- 
sible. Ill  the  first  place,  is  fire  matter?  Matter,  according 
to  the  definitions  of  philosophy,  is  that  which  may  be  di- 
vided into  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  Fire  can  be  divided 
only  in  perpendicular  length.  You  will  never  be  able  to 
divide  a  flame,  or  a  ray  of  the  sun  in  its  horizontal  breadth. 
Here  then  is  a  matter  divisible  only  in  two  dimensions. 
Farther,  it  has  no  gravity,  for  it  continually  ascends,  nor 
levity,  for  it  descends  and  penetrates  bodies  be  they  ever 
«o  low.  Fire  is  contained,  we  are  told,  in  all  bodies ;  but, 
since  it  is  of  such  a  devouring  nature,  why  does  it  not  con- 
sume them?  How  can  it  remain  in  water  without  being 
extinguished?  These  difficulties,  and  several  others,  led 
Newton  to  believe  that  fire  is  not  an  element,  but  a  certain 
sabtile  matter  set  in  motion.  Friction  and  collision,  it  is 
true,  elicit  fire  from  various  bodies.  But  how  happens  it 
that  air  and  water,  though  ever  so  much  agitated,  never 
catch  fire?  Why  does  water  become  cold  with  motion, 
though  its  fluidity  is  owing  entirely  to  its  being  impreg- 
nated with  fire  ?  Wherefore,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all 
other  motions,  does  that  of  fire  continue  in  a  constant  state 
of  propagation,  instead  of  being  checked?  All  bodies  lose 
Iheir  motion  by  communicating  it.  If  you  strike  several 
halls  with  a  single  one,  the  motion  is  communicated  among 
them,  is  divided,  and  lost;  but  a  spark  of  fire  disengages 
from  a  piece  of  wood  particles  of  fire,  or  of  subtile  matter 
if  yoQ  please,  which  are  contained  in  it,  and  the  whole 
together  increase  their  rapidity  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  in- 
volve a  forest  in  one  vast  conflagration.  We  are  not  better 
acquainted  with  its  negative  qualities.  Cold,  we  assert, 
to  produced  by  the  absence  of  heat;  but  if  cold  be  only  a 
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Dative  quality,  why  has  it  positive  effects  f  If  yoa  put 
into  water  a  bottle  of  frozen  wine^  as  I  have  seen  done 
oftener  than  once  in  Russia,  you  see  in  a  short  time,  ice  an 
inch  thick  cover  the  outside  of  the  bottle.  A  block  of  ice 
cools  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  yet  darkness, 
which  is  the  neg^ative  of  light,  diffuses  no  obscurity  over 
surrounding  light.  If  you  open  on  a  summer's  day,  a  grotto 
at  the  same  time  dark  and  cool,  the  surrounding  light  wil 
not  be  in  the  least  affected  by  the  darkness  which  it  con- 
tained, but  the  warmth  of  the  adjacent  air  will  be  consider- 
ably diminished  by  the  cold  air  that  issues  from  it  I  ao> 
aware  I  may  be  told,  that  if  there  is  no  perceptible  obscu- 
ration in  the  first  case,  it  is  owing  to  the  extreme  rapidity 
of  the  light  which  replaces  the  darkness ;  but  this  would 
be  augmenting  the  difficulty,  instead  of  resolving  it,  and 
would  argue  a  supposition  that  darkness  has  likewise 
positive  effects  which  we  have  not  time  to  observe. 

It  is,  however,  on  these  pretended  fundamental  princi- 
ples that  we  have  reared  most  of  the  systems  of  our  physics. 
If  we  are  in  error  or  in  ignorance  at  the  point  from  which 
we  set  out,  we  cannot  fail  very  soon  to  go  astray  on  the 
road ;  accordingly  it  is  incredible  with  what  fiicility,  after 
having  so  slightly  laid  down  our  principles,  we  make 
amends  for  it,  in  the  consequences,  with  vague  expressions 
and  contradictory  ideas. 

I  have  seen,  for  example,  the  formation  of  thunder  ex.- 
plained  in  highly  esteemed  works  ou  the  subject  of  natural 
philosophy.  Some  demonstrate  to  you  that  it  is  produced 
by  the  collision  of  two  clouds,  as  if  it  were  possible  for 
clouds  or  fogs  to  come  into  collision !  Others  tell  you 
that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  air,  dilated  by  the  sudden  infiam- 
matiow  of  the  sulphur  and  nitre  floating  in  tlie  atmosphere. 
But^  in  order  to  be  able  to  produce  such  dreadful  explosions, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  the  air  was 
confined  in  a  body,  which  made  some  resistance.  If  you 
sec  fire  to  a  large  mass  of  gunpowder  exposed  to  the  open 
air,   no  explosion  takes  place.      I  know  well  that  the 
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expiosioD  of  tbuoder  has  been  imitated  in  the  experimeni 
of/ulmioating  powder;  but  the  materials  employed  for 
that  purpose  have  a  kiud  of  tenacity.  They  experience 
from  the  iron  ladle  which  contains  them  a  resistance  against 
which  they  sometimes  act  with  such  violence  as  to  per- 
forate it  After  all*  to  imitate  a  phenomenon  is  not  to  ex- 
plain it  The  causes  assigned  for  the  other  effects  of 
thunder  are  equally  destitute  of  probability.  As  the  air  is 
ound  to  be  cooler  after  a  thunder-storm,  the  nitre  diffused 
'iirough  the  atmosphere  is,  we  are  told,  the  cause  of  this ; 
but  was  not  the  same  nitre  there  before  the  explosion, 
when  we  were  almost  suffocated  with  heat  ?  Does  nitre 
diffuse  coolness  only  when  set  on  fire  ?  At  this  rate  our 
batteries  of  cannon  ought  to  become  glaciers  in  the  midst 
of  a  field  of  battle,  for  a  vast  quantity  of  nitre  is  consumed 
by  them;  it  is  found  necessary,  however,  to  cool  them  with 
vinegar,  for  after  twenty  shots  have  been  fired  successively, 
It  is  impossible  you  can  keep  your  hand  applied  to  the 
piece.  The  flame  of  the  nitre,  though  momentary,  pene- 
trates the  metal  notwithstanding  its  solidity.  Their  heat 
Jiay  it  is  tme,  likewise  be  occasioned  by  the  interior  con- 
vuUon  of  their  parts.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  coolness  of 
<he  air  after  a  thunder-storm  proceeds,  in  my  opinion,  from 
'iie  itratttm  of  icy  air  which  surrounds  us,  at  the  elevatiofi 
of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  fathoms,  and  which 
being  divided  and  dilated  at  its  base  by  the  fire  of  the 
■torrny  clouds,  is  suddenly  discharged  into  our  atmosphere 
It  is  its  motion  that  determines  the  lightning  to  take  a  di- 
rection contrary  to  its  nature  towards  the  earth.  It  like- 
witt  produces  other  effects,  which  neither  time  nor  place 
permit  me  to  unfold. 

It  was  asserted  in  the  last  century,  that  the  earth  was 
doDgated  at  its  poles,  and  we  now  maintam  that  it  is  flat- 
teaed  there.  I  shall  not,  at  present  enter  into  an  examin- 
itioa  of  the  principles  whence  this  last  conclusion  has  been 
<Iedttced,  and  the  observations  by  which  it  has  been  sup- 
ported.   The  flattening  of  the  earth  at  the  poles  has  been 
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accounted  for  by  a  centrifugal  force,  to  which  its  move- 
ment in  the  heavens  has  likewise  been  ascribed ;  tliougfi 
this  pretended  force,  which  has  swelled  out  the  diameter 
of  the  earth  at  the  equator,  has  not  the  power  of  raising 
even  a  straw  into  the  air.  The  flattening  of  the  poles, 
they  tell  us,  has  been  ascertained  by  the  measurement  of 
two  degrees  of  the  earth,  made  at  a  great  expense^  one  in 
Peru,  near  the  equator,  and  the  other  in  Lapland,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  polar  circle.*  These  experiments  were  un- 
doubtedly made  by  men  of  distinguished  knowledge  and 
talents;  but  men  of  equal  abilities  and  celebrity  had  proved 
upon  other  principles,  and  by  other  experiments,  that  the 
earth  is  elongated  at  the  poles  Cassini  estimates  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  the  length  which  the  axis  of  the 
earth  exceeds  its  diameters,  which  gives  to  each  of  its  poles 
an  elevation  of  seventy-five  miles  above  the  circumference 
of  the  globe.  We  shall  certainly  adopt  the  opinion  of 
that  illustrious  astronomer,  if  we  believe  the  evidence  of 
our  eyes ;  for  the  shadow  of  the  earth  appears  to  be  oval 
at  its  poles  in  central  eclipses  of  the  moon,  as  was  observed 
by  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  These  names  are  in  them- 
selves a  host. 

But  without  referring,  on  the  subject  of  natural  truths, 
to  the  authority  of  any  man,  we  may  conclude,  from  simple 
analogies,  the  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  earth.  If,  as  1 
have  already  observed,  we  consider  the  two  hemispheres 
as  two  mountains  whose  bases  are  at  the  equator,  the  sum 
mits  at  the  poles,  and  the  ocean  which  flows  alternately 
from  one  of  its  summits,  as  a  great  river  descending  from 
a  mountain  ;  we  shall  have,  under  this  point  of  view,  ob- 
jects of  comparison  which  will  assist  us  to  determine  the 
point  of  elevation  from  which  the  ocean  sets  out,  by  the 
distance  of  the  place  where  it  terminates  its  course.  Thus 
the  summit  of  Chimborasso,  the  most  elevated  of  the  Andes 

•  It  i«  evident  that  we  ought  to  conclude  from  those  very  measure 
menta  that  the  earth  is  elongated  at  the  poles^  See  the  explanation 
of  the  plate  of  the  hemisphere,  sul^oined  to  Study  IV.  vol.  I. 
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of  Peru*  from  which  issues  the  river  of  Amazons^  h.iviu 
mn  elevation  of  nearly  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  tlia 
river,  which  is  distan|;  from  it  in  a  straight  line  about 
twenty-six  degrees,  oiP  six  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  we 
i,Tiay  thence  conclude  that  the  summit  of  the  pole  must 
oe  elevated  above  the  circumference  of  the  earth  nearly 
fifteen  miles,  in  order  to  have  a  height  proportioned  to  the 
course  of  the  ocean,  which  extends  to  the  equator,  distant 
ninety  degrees,  or  two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  in  a  direct  line. 

If  we  farther  consider  that  the  curreut  of  the  ocean  does 
not  terminate  at  the  Line,  but  that,  when  it  descends  in 
summer  from  our  pole,  it  proceeds  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  the  eastern  extremities  of  Asia,  where  it 
forms  the  current  there  denominated  the  western  monsoon, 
•vhich  almost  encompasses  the  globe  under  the  equator,  we 
shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  assigning  to  the  pole  whence 
it  isues,  an  elevation  proportioned  to  the  space  which  it 
traverses,  and  of  at  least  tripling  the  above  elevation  in 
order  to  give  its  waters  a  sufficient  declivity.  I  therefore 
iet  it  down  at  forty-five  miles ;  and  if  to  this  height  we 
jdd  that  of  the  ices  which  are  there  accumulated,  the  pro- 
digious pyramids  of  which,  reared  on  icy  mountains,  some- 
times have  one  third  of  tlie  elevation  of  the  heights  which 
support  them,  we  shall  find  that  the  pole  can  scarcely 
liave  a  less  elevation  than  the  seventy-five  miles  assigned 
to  it  by  Cassini. 

Obelisks  of  ice  ten  leagues  high  are  not  disproportioned 
to  the  centre  of  the  cupolas  of  ice  two  thousand  leagues  in 
diameter,  which  in  winter  cover  our  northern  hemisphere 
and  which  have  likewise  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in 
the  month  of  February,  that  is  in  the  very  midsummer  of 
that  hemisphere,  borders  as  elevated  as  promonteries,  and 
also  a  circumference  of  at  least  three  thousand  leagues,  as 
was  demonstrated  by  Captain  Cook,  who  sailed  round  it  in 
1773  and  in  1774. 

The  analogy  which  I  establish  between   iie  two  hernia- 
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pheres  oi  the  earth,  the  poles,  and  the  ocean  which  flows 
fhmi  them^  and  two  mountains,  their  pealcs,  and  the  riven 
which  there  have  their  sources,  is  conformable  to  the 
harmonies  of  the  globe,  which  presents  a  great  number  of 
similar  harmonies  in  continents  and  in  most  of  the  islands, 
which  are  continents  in  miniature. 

It  would  appear  (hat  philosophy  has  in  every  age  affect- 
ed to  discover  very  obscure  causes  to  explain  the  most 
common  effects,  with  a  view  to  attract  the  admiration  of 
the  vulgar,  who,  in  fact,  scarcely  ever  admire  any  thing 
but  what  they  do  not  comprehend.     She  has  not  failed  to 
avail  herself  of  this  weakness  of  mankind,  and  to  envelope 
herself  in  pompous  language  or  the  mysteries  of  geometry, 
in  order  to  impose  upon  them  the  belter.     How  many 
ages  has  she  not  made  our  schools  ring  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  horror  of  a  vacuum  which  she  ascribed  to  Nature  f 
How  many  sagacious  demonstrations^  as  they  were  reputed, 
have  been  given,  which  were  to  crown  with  immortal 
glory  authors  now  consigned  to  oblivion  I     She  disdaioa, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  dwell  on  simple  observations,  which 
place  on  the  level  of  every  capacity  the  harmonies  that 
unite  all  the  kingdoms  of  universal  Nature.     For  exam- 
ple, the  Philosophy  of  our  day  refuses  to  the  moon  any 
influence  on  vegetables  and  animals.     It  is,  nevertheless, 
certain,  that  the  growth  of  plants  b  most  rapid  in   the 
night ;  that  there  are  even  several  vegetables  which  flower 
only  at  that  time ;  that  numerous  classes  of  insects,  birda, 
fishes,  and  quadrupeds,  regulate  their  loves,  their  chaoea, 
and  their  peregrinations  by  the  different  phases  of  tlie 
luminary  of  night.     But  what,  must  philosophers  condes* 
cend  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  gardeners 
and  fishermen?     Can  it  be  supposed  that  they  would 
deign  to  think  and  talk  like  men  of  such  vulgar  callings  f 
If  Philosophy  denies  the  influence  of  the  moon  over  the 
minute  objects  of  the  earth,  she  ascribes  to  her  a  very 
powerful  action  on  the  globe  itself,  without  feeling  any 
scruples  concerning  this  self-contradiction.     She  affirms 
that  the  moon,  in  passing  over  the  ocean,  compresses  it» 
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sod  thus  occasions  the  tides  on  its  shores.     But  how  can 
the  moon  compress  our  atmosphere,  which,  as  we  are  told, 
does  not  extend  more  than  a  score  leagues  from  usf   And 
even  admitting  that  a  subtle  matter,  and  possessing  great 
elasticity,  should  extend  from  the  sur&ce  of  our  seas  to  the 
globe  of  the  moon,  how  could  this  matter  be  compressed. 
unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  confined  in  a  channel  ?     Must 
it  not,  ht  the  present  state  of  things,  extend  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  and  the  action  of  the  planet  be  incapable 
of  operating  on  any  gtren  point  of  the  circumference  of 
our  globe  f     Besides,  why  does  not  the  moon  act  on  the 
lakes  and  seas  of  small  extent,  where  there  are  no  tides? 
Their  smallness  can  no  more  exempt  them  from  the  influ- 
ence of  her  gravitation  than  of  her  light     Why  are  the 
tides  almost  imperceptible  at  the  feirtbest  extremity  of  the 
Mediterranean  f     Why  are  they  subject  in  many  places 
to  intermittent  movements  and  retardations  of  two  or  three 
days  f     Lastly,  why,  towards  the  north  do  they  proceed 
from  the  north,  from  the  east  or  from  the  west,  and  not 
from  the  south,  as  was  observed,  with  astonishment,  by 
Martens,  Barentz,  Linschotten,  and  Ellis,  who  expected 
to  see  them  come  from  the  equator,  as  on  the  coasts  of 
Europe  ?     The  principal  movements  of  the  sea  take  place, 
it  is  true,  in  our  hemisphere,  at  the  same  time  with  the  prin- 
npal  phases  of  the  moon ;  but  we  must  not  thence  conclude 
didr  dependance,  and  still  less  explain  it  by  laws  which 
are  not  demonstrated.     The  currents  and  the  tides  of  the 
ocean  proceed,  as  I  think  I  have  proved,  from  the  effusions 
of  the  ices  of  tne  poles,  which  depend,  in  their  turn,  on 
the  variations  in  the  course  of  the  sun,  as  he  approaches 
more  or  less  toward  either  pole ;  and  as  the  phases  of  the 
moon  are  themselves  regulated  by  the  course  of  that  lumi- 
oary,  this  is  the  reason  why  both  take  place  at  the  same 
time.     Farther,  the  moon,  when  full,  has  an  effective  and 
evaporating  heat,  as  I  have  already  observed.     She  must, 
Iherefore,  act  on  the  polar  ices  especially  when  at  the  full.* 

*  This  olMervation  was  made  more  than  sixteen  handred  years 
afo:  "The  moon  prodace>i  thaw;  dissoWine  all  ices  and  frosts  bv 
the  humidity  of  her  influence."  Pliny's  Natural  History,  book  \\ 
ekap.  ISl. 
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The  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  consequence  of  experiments 
made  on  the  action  of  her  rays  with  a  burning  glass  u\x>ti 
the  ball  of  a  thermometer,  maintained  that  her  light  gave 
no  warmth  ;  but  this  is  not  the  first  error  into  which  wc 
nave  been  lead  by  our  books  and  by  our  machines,  as  wp 
shall  perceive  when  we  tteat  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
solar  rays  by  means  of  a  prism.  Nor  is  it  the  first  time 
that  Hn  assembly  of  men  of  science  have,  without  exami- 
nation, adopted  an  opinion  on  the  authority  of  persons  who 
make  experiments  with  great  formality  and  apparatus. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  errors  obtained  credit.  Thatm 
question  has  however  been  refuted,  first  at  Rome  and  after- 
wards at  Paris,  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  Some  one 
took  a  fancy  to  expose  a  vessel  filled  with  water  to  the  light 
of  the  moon,  and  to  place  another  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
shade.  The  water  in  the  first  was  evaporated  much  sooner 
than  that  in  the  second. 

In  vain  we  exert  all  our  ingenuity ;  we  can  seize  nothing 
in  Nature  but  results  and  harmonies ;  the  first  principles 
universally  escape  us.  What  is  worse  than  all,  the  methods 
of  our  sciences  have  exercised  a  pernicious  influence  over 
our  manners  and  our  religion^  It  is  very  easy  to  mislead 
men  with  respect  to  an  intelligence  which  governs  all 
things,  when  nothing  but  mechanical  means  are  presented 
to  them  as  first  causes.  O  !  it  is  no<  by  these  that  we  can 
direct  our  course  towards  those  heavens  of  which  we  pre- 
tend to  have  a  knowledge.  Thither  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind have  turned  their  eyes  as  to  their  last  asylum.  Cicero 
flattered  himself  that,  afier  his  denth,  he  should  be  ^n  in- 
habitant of  the  stars,  and  Caesar  fondly  hoped  from  that 
elevation  'o  superintend  the  destinies  of  Rome.  An  infinite 
number  of  other  men  have  limited  their  future  happiness 
to  the  expectation  of  presiding  over  a  mausoleum,  a  grove» 
a  fountain,  and  others  to  that  of  being  reunited  to  the  ob- 
jects of  their  aflections.  As  for  us,  what  can  we  now 
hope  from  earth  and  heaven,  where  we  see  nothing  but  the 
levers  of  our  paltry  machines  ?  What !  as  the  reward  o' 
Mwr  virtues  are  we  destined  to  be  confounded  with  the  ele- 
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ments?  Shall  thy  soul,  O  my  sublime  Fenelonf  be  ex- 
baled  in  inflammable  air,  that  soul  which  had  on  eaith 
a  sentiment  of  an  order  that  did  not  exist  even  in  the 
heavens?  Can  it  be  possible  that  luminaries  so  brilliant 
should  be  nothing  but  material  globes,  and  that  their 
moyements,  so  constant  and  so  yaried,  should  be  merely 
blind  attractions?  What!  can  every  thing  around  be 
Kiaensible  matter,  and  intelligence  have  been  bestowed  on 
man,  who  could  give  himself  nothing,  only  to  render  him 
fiiserable  ?  Can  we  have  been  deceived  in  the  involuntary 
■eniiment  which  causes  us  to  raise  our  eyes  towards  hea- 
ven, in  the  agony  of  distress,  to  solicit  relief?  The  animal 
on  the  point  of  finishing  his  career,  abandons  himseif  en- 
tirely to  his  natural  instincts.  The  stag,  when  at  the  last 
gasp,  seeks  the  most  sequestred  part  of  the  forest,  content 
to  resign  the  untamed  spirit  which  animates  him,  beneath 
their  hospitable  shades.  The  dying  bee  forsakes  the 
flowers,  returns  to  expire  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  and 
•o  bequeath  her  bocial  instinct  to  her  beloved  republic. 
And  shall  man,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  find  nothing 
in  the  universe  worthy  of  receiving  his  departing  sighs, 
neither  inconstant  friends,  nor  greedy  relatives,  nor  an  un- 
grateful country,  nor  a  soil  stubborn  to  all  his  labours,  nor 
a  heaven  indifferent  to  guilt  and  to  virtue  ? 

Ah  !  it  is  not  thus  that  Nature  has  distributed  her  gifts. 
We  bewilder  ourselves  with  our  vain  sciences.  By  carry- 
ing the  researches  of  our  understanding  up  to  the  very 
principles  of  Nature  and  of  the  Deity  himself,  we  have 
liifled  in  our  hearts  the  sentiment  of  both.  The  same 
thing  has  happened  to  us  which  once  befel  a  peasant  who 
led  a  happy  life  in  a  little  valley  in  the  Alps.  A  stream, 
descending  from  those  mountains,  fertilized  his  garden. 
For  a  long  time  he  adored  in  peace  the  beneficent  Naiad 
who  supplied  its  current,  and  who  increased  its  quantity 
and  its  coolness  with  the  heats  of  summer.  He  one  day 
took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  go  and  discover  the  place 
where  she  concealed  her  inexhaustible  urn.     To  insun^ 
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■uoceMy  he  begau  to  trace  upward  the  current  of  his  brook 
He  keeps  ascending  the  mountain.  Every  step  be  takes 
discloses  to  him  a  thousand  new  objects,  plains,  forests, 
rivers,  kingdoms*  and  vast  oceans.  Transported  with 
delight,  he  flatters  himself  with  the  hope  of  soon  arriving 
at  the  blest  abode  where  tlie  gods  preside  over  the  destiny 
of  the  world.  But  after  a  toilsome  journey  he  arrives  at 
the  foot  of  a  tremendous  glacier  He  sees  nothing  around 
him  but  fogs,  rocks,  torrents  and  precipices.  The  sweet 
«id  tranquil  valley,  the  humble  cot,  the  beneficent  Naiad, 
have  all  disappeared,  his  patrimony  is  nothing  but  a  cloud 
and  his  divinity  an  enormous  mass  of  ice. 

In  like  manner,  science  has  conducted  us  by  seductive 
paths  to  a  termination  equally  frightful.  She  draws  down 
on  her  ambitious  researches  that  ancient  malediction, 
pronounced  against  the  first  man  who  should  venture  to 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  her  tree.  **  Behold  the  man  is  become 
as  one  of  us  to  know  good  and  evil.**  He  shall  not  then 
'*  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and 
eat  and  live  for  ever.**  How  many  literary,  political  and 
religious  quarrels  have  our  pretended  sciences  excited? 
How  many  men  have  they  not  prevented  from  living  only  a 
single  day ! 

The  sublime  genius  and  the  pure  spirit  of  Newton 
could  not,  undoubtedly,  have  stood  still  at  the  boundary  of 
a  vulgar  mind.  On  observing  the  clouds  repairing  from  all 
quaKers  to  the  mountains  which  divide  Italy  from  Europe, 
he  would  have  acknowledged  the  attraction  of  their  sum- 
mits, and  the  directions  of  their  chains  conformably  to  the 
basins  of  the  seas  and  the  courses  of  the  wind ;  he  would 
thence  have  inferred  equivalent  dispositions  for  the  different 
summits  of  the  continent  and  of  the  islands ;  he  would 
have  seen  the  vapours  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  Ame- 
lean  seas,  and  conveying  fecundity  through  the  air  to  the 
centre  of  Europe^  fixing  themselves  in  ice  on  the  lofty 
pinnacles  of  the  rocks,  to  cool  the  atmosphere  of  hot  coun« 
tries,  undergoing  new  comlrinations  to  produce  new  effects. 
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and  returning  in  a  fluid  state  to  their  former  shores^ 
diffusiDg  abundance  in  their  way  by  a  thousand  and  a 
thouaaod  channels.  He  would  have  admired  the  constant 
impulsion  given  to  so  many  different  movements  by  the 
actioD  of  one  single  sun  placed  at  tlie  distance  of  ninety* 
six  millions  of  miles ;  and  instead  of  seeking  the  abode  of  a 
Naiad  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  he  would  there  have 
prostrated  himself  before  that  God  whose  Providence  em- 
braces the  concerns  of  a  whole  univerae. 

To  study  Nature  with  understanding,  all  the  parts  most 
be  combined  into  one  grand  whole.  For  my  part,  1,  who 
am  not  a  Newton,  am  determined  not  f o  quit  the  banks 
of  my  nvulet.  I  will  remain  in  my  bumble  valley,  en- 
gaged in  collecting  herbs  and  flowers,  happy  if  I  am  abl«* 
to  form  with  them  some  garlands  to  decorate  the  veatfibale 
of  the  rustic  temple  which  my  feeble  hands  have  prewmed 
to  rear  to  the  majesty  of  Nature.* 

*  ne  system  of  the  harmonies  of  Nature,  which  I  am  proceeding 
to  on/olil,' is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  one  that  is  on  a  level  with  the 
understanding  of  mankind.  It  was  flrfat  given  to  the  world  by  Py 
thtgoras  of  Samos»  who  was  the  father  of  philosophy  and  the  foauder 
of  the  sect  of  philosophers  known  by  the  name  of  Pythagoreans. 
Never  did  there  exist  men  of  science  so  enlightened  as  they  in  the  na- 
tund  sciences*  or  whose  discoveries  have  reflected  higher  honor  on  the 
human  miderstanding.  There  were,  at  that  time,  philosophers  who 
latintained  that  water,  fire,  air,  atoms,  were  the  principles  of  things. 
Pythagoras  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  principles  of  things 
vere  the  adaptations  and  the  proportions  of  which  harmonies  were 
eoinposed,and  that  beneficence  and  intelligence  constituted  the  nature 
of  the  Diety.  He  was  the  first  that  gave  to  the  universe  the  epithet 
of  mrprntt  mundus,  on  account  of  its  order.  He  maintained  that  it 
^nu  governed  by  a  Providence  ;  a  sentiment  perfectly  conformable 
ts  the  sacred  writings  and  to  experience.  He  invented  the  five  zones 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac.  He  declared  that  the  torrid  zone 
was  habitable.  He  ascribed  earthquakes  to  water.  In  fact,  their 
Anises,  as  well  as  those  of  volcanoes,  as  we  have  alreadv  indicated, 
tre  always  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  or  of  some  great  lake.  He  be- 
lieved that  each  of  the  stars  was  a  world,  containing  an  earth,  an 
air  and  a  heaven,  and  even  in  his  time  this  was  a  verv  ancient  opinion, 
for  at  is  to  be  found  in  the  verses  of  Orpheus.  Lastly,  he  discovered 
the  aquare  of  die  hypothennse,  which  has  given  rise  to  an  infinite 
multitude  of  geometrical  theorems  and  solutions. 

Thilolaus  of  Crotona  maintained,  that  the  sun  collected  the  fire 
Aiffased  over  the  universe  and  reverberated  it,  which  affords  a  bet 
let  explanation  of  his  nature  than  the  perpetual  emanations  of  het 
and  light  which  we  ascribe  to  him  without  reparation  and  without 
exhaustion.  He  held  that  comets  were  stars  which  re-appeared  after 
performing  a  certain  revolution.  (Ecetes,  another  Pythagorean,  in- 
wted  that  there  were  two  earths,  that  which  we  inhabit  and  anothei 
opposite  to  it,  an  idea  applicable  only  to  America. 
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These  philosophers  believed  that  thesonl  was  a  harmony  composed 
of  two  parts,  the  one  rational  and  the  other  irrational.  They  places 
the  first  in  the  head  and  the  latter  about  the  heart.  They  asserted 
that  it  was  immortal,  and  that  at  the  death  ol  the  man  his  soul  feturna 
to  the  soul  of  the  universe.  They  approved  of  divination  by  dreams 
and  augury,  but  condemned  that  which  is  performed  by  sacrifices. 
Such  was  the  humanity  of  their  principles  that  they  abstained  from 
shedding  the  blood  even  of  animals,  and  from  eating  their  flesh. 
Nature  rewarded  their  virtues  and  the  gentleness  of  their  manners 
by  numberless  discoveries,  and  gave  them  the  glory  of  having  as 
followers,  Socrates,  Plato,  Architaf  of  Tarentum,  who  invented  the 
screw,  Xenophon,  Bpaminondas,  who  was  educated  by  Lysis  the  Py- 
thagoreans, the  good  king  Nunia,  who  taught  the  Tuscan  priests  to  con- 
jure down  thunder,  in  a  word,  all  the  most  illustrious  characters  that 
philosophy,  literature,  the  military  art  and  royalty  can  boast  of. 

Pythagoras  has  been  calumniated  as  the  author  of  various  super- 
stitious practices,  among  the  rest,  abstinence  from  beans,  &c.  But 
as  truth  is  frequently  obliged  to  appear  to  mankind  under  a  veil,  so 
the  philosopher,  under  this  allegory,  conveyed  to  his  disciples  tlie 
advice  to  abstain  from  public  employments,  because  it  was  then  the 
custom  to  make  use  of  beans  in  voting  at  the  election  of  magistrates. 

A  very  celebrated  writer  of  modern  times,  who  seems  to  have 
taken  umbrage  at  every  man  of  great  reputation,  has  ventured  to  at- 
tack the  character  of  Xenophon,  in  whom  were  combined  almost 
all  the  qualities  that  dignify  human  nature,  piety,  purity  of  man- 
ners, military  valor  and  eloquence.  His  style  is  so  sweet  that 
the  Greeks  bestowed  ou  him  the  appellation  of  '  the  Athenian 
Bee.'  This  great  man  has  been  censured  on  the  ground  of  that  cele- 
brated  retreat  by  which  he  brought  back  ten  thousand  Oreeks  into 
their  country  from  the  extremity  of  Persia,  after  a  march  of  eleven 
hundred  leagues,  performed  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their  ene> 
mies.  A  man  of  learning  of  the  present  day  has  asserted  that  the 
retreat  of  this  great  general  was  an  effect  of  the  good-nature  or  com- 
passion  of  Artaxerxes ;  and  he  has,  in  consequence,  treated  the  march 
of  Xenophon  by  the  north  of  Persia  as  an  unnecessary  precaution. 
But  is  it  probable  that  the  king  of  Persia  should  have  shewn  indul- 
gence to  the  Greeks,  when  we  know  that  by  an  act  of  the  basest 
perfidy  he  cut  off  twenty  five  of  their  chiefst  How  could  the  Greeks 
nave  returned  by  the  same  road  which  they  had  gone,  when  every 
thing  in  that  track  was  in  motion  to  destroy  them,  and  the  Persians 
had  laid  waste  all  the  villages t  Xenophon  defeated  all  their  pre- 
cautions by  taking  a  course  which  they  had  not  foreseen.  For  mv 
part,  I  consider  this  as  the  greatest  military  exploit  that  was  ever 
achieved,  not  only  on  account  of  the  perpetual  succession  of  battles 
and  passages  of  mountains  and  rivers  in  the  face  of  innumerable  ene.- 
mies,  but  because  it  was  not  stained  Ly  a  single  act  of  injustice,  and 
had  no  other  object  than  the  preservation  of  citizens.  The  most 
celebrated  warriors  of  antiquity  have  considered  this  retreat  as  a 
master-piece  in  the  military  art.  We  have  on  record  an  expression 
which  will  for  ever  cover  it  with  glory  :  it  was  uttered  in  an  age 
and  among  a  people  by  which  the  science  of  war  was  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection,  and  under  circumstances  which  admitted  not  of 
dissimulation,  I  mean  an  expression  of  Antony  when  entangled  in 
the  country  of  the  Parthians.  This  general,  who  possessed  great 
military  talents,  and  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  sixty  thousand  were  Roman 
citizens,  being  ooiiged,  like  Xenophon,  to  make  a  retreat  in  the  face 
of  the  Parihiuns,  and  twenty  times  on  the  point  of  being  cut  off,  fre- 
quently exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  **  O  the  ten  thousand!"  (See 
Plutarch.)  ^ 
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STUDY  X. 


OP  SOME  GENERAL  LAWS  OP  NATURE,  AND  FIRST  OP 
PHYSICAL  LAWS. 

We  shall  divide  these  laws  into  laws  physical  and  laws 
moral.  We  shall  first  examine  some  physical  laws,  com- 
mon to  all  the  kingdoms  of  Nature,  and  in  the  following 
Study,  shall  make  the  application  of  tliem  to  plants,  confor- 
niably  to  the  plan  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
work.  We  shall  then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
moral  laws,  and  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  in  them,  as 
well  as  io  the  physical  laws,  the  means  of  diminishing  th 
sum  of  human  wretchedness. 

I  have  great  reason  to  intreat  the  indulgence  of  my 
readers.  I  have  undertaken  to  open  a  path  hitherto  unat- 
tempted,  and  I  dare  not  flatter  myself  that  I  have  made 
aoy  very  great  progress  in  it  But  the  imperfect  materials 
I  have  collected  by  the  way,  may,  perhaps,  one  day,  assist 
men  of  superior  talents  and  in  a  more  fortunate  situation, 
in  rearing  to  Nature  a  temple  more  worthy  of  her.  Recol- 
lect, reader,  that  I  promised  you  nothing  more  than  the 
vestibule  and  the  ruins  of  it 

OP  CONCORDANCE. 

Though  concordance,  coincidence,  or  conformity  be  a 
perception  of  our  reason,  I  place  it  at  the  head  of  physical 
laws,  because  it  is  the  first  sentiment  we  endeavor  to  satisfy 
ID  examining  the  objects  of  Nature,  Nay,  there  is  such 
10  intimate  connection  between  the  physical  character  of 
those  objects,  and  the  instinct  of  every  being  possessed  of 
t.  F 
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<-«Dsibility,  that  a  mere  color  is  sufficient  to  rouze  the  pas- 
sions of  animals.  A  red  object  fires  the  bull  with  rage, 
and  suggests  to  most  fishes  and  birds  the  idea  of  prey. 
The  objects  of  Nature  unfold  in  the  mind  of  man  a  feeling 
of  a  higher  order,  independent  of  his  wants :  it  is  that  of 
concordance.  It  is  by  means  of  the  multiplied  concor- 
dances of  Nature  that  man  has  formed  his  own  reason;  for 
reason  signifies  nothing  more  than  the  relation  or  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  things  that  exist  Thus,  for  example,  if  I 
examine  a  quadruped,  his  eye-lids,  which  he  can  open  or 
shut  at  pleasure,  present  coincidences  with  the  light;  the 
forms  of  his  feet  indicate  a  conformity  to  the  soil  which  he 
inhabits.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  determinate  idea  of 
these,  without  combining  on  the  subject  various  sentiments 
of  concordance  or  discordance.  Even  objects  the  most 
material,  and  such  as  have  not,  strictly  speaking,  any  deci- 
ded form,  cannot  present  tliemselves  to  us  without  these 
intellectual  relations.  A  rustic  grotto  or  a  craggy  rock, 
please  or  displease,  according  as  they  present  ideas  of  repoiie 
or  of  obscurity,  of  perspective  or  of  precipice. 

Animals  are  sensible  only  to  objects  which  have  parti- 
cular conformities  to  their  w;ants.  It  may  be  asserted  that 
they  have,  in  this  respect,  a  share  of  reason  as  perfect  as 
ours.  Had  Newton  been  a  bee,  he  could  not,  with  all  his 
geometry,  have  constructed  his  cell  in  a  hive,  without  giv- 
ing it,  like  that  insect,  six  equal  sides.  But  man  differs 
from  animals  in  extending  this  sentiment  of  conformity  to 
all  the  relations  of  Nature,  however  foreign  they  may  be 
to  his  necessities.  It  is  this  extension  of  reason  that  has 
procured  him,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  denomination  of  a 
rational  animal. 

If,  indeed,  all  the  individual  rationality  of  animals  were 
united,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  transcend  the  genera, 
reason  of  man,  since  be  has  devised  most  of  his  arts  and 
crafts  merely  by  imitating  their  operations;  and  besides, 
the  animals  bring  with  them  into  the  world  the  perfect 
possession  of  their  individual  talents,  whereas  man  can  only 
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acquire  liis  at  the  expence  of  much  tiiue  and  reflection, 
and,  89  I  have  just  observed,  by  imitating  the  works  of 
others.  But  man  surpasses  them  not  only  by  uniting  in 
himself  the  intelligence  diffused  among  them  all,  but  by 
ascending  to  the  source  of' all  conformities,  to  the  Deity 
himself.  The  only  character  which  essentially  distin- 
guishes man  from  animals  is  this,  that  he  is  a  religious 
being. 

No  animal  shares  with  him  that  sublime  faculty.  It 
may  be  considered  as  the  principle  of  human  intelligeiice. 
It  is  by  this  that  man  has  exalted  himself  above  the  in- 
stinct of  the  brute,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  general  plans  of  Nature;  and  that  he  was  led 
to  the  supposition  of  an  order  of  things  as  soon  as  he 
had  a  glimpse  of  an  author.  By  this  he  was  emboldened 
to  employ  fire  as  the  first  of  agents,  to  traverse  the  seas,  to 
give  a  new  face  to  the  earth  by  agriculture,  to  subject  all 
the  animals  to  his  dominion,  to  establish  society  on  the 
basis  of  religion,  and  to  attempt  to  raise  himself  to  the 
Deity  by  his  virtues.  It  was  not  Nature,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  that  first  pointed  out  the  God  to  man,  but  it  was 
a  sense  of  the  Deity  in  man  that  indicated  to  him  the  order 
of  Nature.  Savages  are  religious  long  before  they  are 
naturalists. 

Accordingly,  by  the  sentiment  of  this  universal  coinci- 
dence, man  is  struck  with  all  possible  conformities,  though 
they  may  be  foreign  to  him.  The  history  of  an  insect  is 
interesting  to  him;  and  if  his  attention  is  not  engaged  by 
the  insects  which  surround  him,  it  is  because  he  perceives 
not  their  relations,  unless  some  Reaumur  be  at  hand  to 
display  them;  or  the  habit  of  seeing  them,  renders  them 
auiuteresting,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  some  odious  or  con- 
temptible prejudice;  for  he  is  more  affected  by  moral  than 
by  physical  ideas,  and  by  his  passions  than  by  his  reason. 

We  shall  farther  remark,  that  all  the  sentiments  of 
coincidence  spring  up  in  the  heart  of  man,  at  the  sight  of 
■ome  useful  object,  which  frequently  has  no  relation  to  his 
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waDU.  Hence  it  follows  tliat  man  is  naturally  good,  since 
the  aspect  alone  of  a  conformity  which  is  foreign  to  him* 
'communicates  a  sense  of  pleasure.  It  is  from  this  natural 
sentiment  of  goodness,  that  the  sight  of  a  well-proportioned 
animal  conveys  to  us  agreeable*  sensations,  which  increase 
as  the  animal  unfolds  to  us  his  instinct  We  love  to  see 
a  turtle  in  an  aviary,  but  that  bird  pleases  us  much  more 
m  the  forests  when  murmuring  forth  her  love  on  the  sum- 
mit  of  an  elm,  or  when  we  perceive  her  engaged  in  buil- 
ding a  nest  for  her  young  with  all  the  solicitude  of  maternal 
tenderness. 

It  is  likewise  in  consequence  of  this  natural  goodness, 
that  discordance  communicates  a  painful  sensation,  which 
ts  always  excited  by  the  aspect  of  any  incongruity.  Thus 
we  are  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a  monster  It  gives  us  pain 
to  behold  an  animal  that  wants  a  leg  or  an  eye.  This 
'eeling  is  independent  of  every  idea  of  pain  relatively  to 
ourselves,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  some  philoso- 
phers; for  we  suffer,  even  though  we  know  that  it  came 
into  the  world  in  that  state.  Withered  plants,  mutilated 
trees,  an  ill-assorted  edifice  hurt  our  feelings:  and  these 
feelings  are  perverted  in  man  only  by  prejudice  or  by 
education. 

OF   ORDER 

A  SERIES  of  conformities  which  have  one  common  cen- 
tre constitute  order.  There  are  conformities  in  the  mem- 
bers of  an  animal,  but  order  exists  only  in  the  whole  body. 
Conformity  refers  to  the  details,  order  to  the  combination. 
Order  extends  our  pleasure,  by  collecting  a  great  number 
of  conformities,  and  it  fixes  them,  by  giving  them  a  deter- 
mination towards  one  centre.  It  discovers  to  us  at  onoft 
in  a  single  object  a  series  of  individual  conformities,  and 
the  principal  conformity  to  which  they  all  contribute. 
Thus  order  gives  us  pleasure,  as  beings  endowed  with 
reason  which  embraces  all  Nature,  and  it  delights  us  sti 
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more  perfaa|>9,  as  feeble  creatures  capable  of  seizing  only  a 
single  point  at  a  time. 

We  behold  with  pleasure,  for  example,  the  relations  of 
the  sucker  of  the  bee  to  tlie  nectareous  juices  of  flowers; 
those  of  her  thighs  hollowed  into  spoons  and  bristled  with 
hairs  to  the  powder  of  the  stamina  which  she  there  col- 
lects; those  of  her  four  wings  to  the  booty  with  which  she 
is  loaded,  (a  resource  denied  by  Nature  to  flics  which  tra- 
vel without  burthen,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  have 
only  two*) ;  lastly,  the  use  of  the  long  sting  which  she 
ha«  received  for  the  defence  of  her  property,  and  all  the 
coincidences  of  the  organs  of  this  diminutive  insect,  which 
are  more  ingenious  and  more  multiplied  than  those  of 
larger  animals.  But  the  interest  we  already  feel  is  increas- 
ed, when  we  perceive  her  covered  all  over  with  a  yellow 
powder,  her  thighs  pendent  and  almost  oppressed  by  her 
burthen,  steering  her  flight  through  the  air,  crossing  plains, 
rivers  and  forests,  under  points  of  the  wind  with  which 
she  is  well  acquainted,  and  alighting,  with  a  humming 
noise,  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  some  aged  oak.  Here  we 
perceive  a  different  order,  on  discovering  a  multitude  of 
little  individuals  similar  to  herself,  who  are  continually 
flying  in  and  out  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  hive.  That, 
whose  particular  conformities  we  are  admiring  is  only  a 
member  of  a  numerous  republic,  and  this  republic  is  'tseh 
nothing  more  than  a  small  colony  of  the  immense  nation 
of  bees,  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  from 
the  I  jne  to  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  This  nation 
is  subdivided  into  different  species,  according  to  the  varions 
kinds  of  flowers;  for  there  are  some,  which  being  destined 
to  live  on  such  as  arc  radiated,  are  furnished  with  five 
hooks,  to  prevent  their  sliding  on  the  petals.  Others,  oit 
the  contrary,  as  the  bees  of  America,  have  no  stings,  be- 
I  they  construct  their  hives  in  the  trunks  of  thorny 


*  The  ichneumon,  or  aquatic  dragqn  tiy,  has  likewise  four  wings, 
becanse  she  likewise  flies  loaded  with  booty.  I  have  seen  her  catcb 
tattcifliies  in  the  air. 
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«ree8y  which  are  very  common  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  these  are  their  protection.  There  are  many  confor- 
mities among  the  other  species  of  bees  with  which  we  are 
totally  unacquainted.  Yet  this  great  nation*  whose  colo- 
nies are  so  various,  and  whose  possessions  are  so  extensive, 
is  but  a  very  small  family  of  the  class  of  flies,  of  which  we 
know,  in  our  climate  alone,  nearly  six  thousand  species, 
most  of  n^hich  are  distinct  from  each  other  in  form  and 
instinct,  as  are  the  bees  themselves  from  other  flies.  If 
we  compare  the  relations  of  this  volatile  class,  so  numerous, 
with  all  the  parts  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom, 
we  shall  find  an  innumerable  multitude  of  different  orders 
of  conformity ;  and  were  we  to  add  to  them  those  that  are 
presented  by  the  legions  of  butterflies,  scarabei,  grasshop- 
pers, and  other  insects  which  likewise  have  wings,  we 
should  multiply  them  to  infinity.  All  this  would  be,  how- 
ever, but  a  little  matter,  if  compared  to  the  various  indus- 
try of  the  other  insects  which  crawl,  leap,  swim,  climb, 
walkt  remain  motionless,  whose  number  is  incomparably 
greater  than  that  of  the  first :  and  the  history  of  these  last, 
added  to  that  of  the  others  would  still  be  the  history  of  a 
petty  race  of  this  great  republic  of  the  world,  replenished 
with  innumerable  shoals  of  fishes,  and  endless  legions  of 
quadrupeds,  amphibious  animals  and  birds.  All  their 
classes,  with  their  divisions  and  subdivisions,  are  themselves 
only  individual  conformities,  only  rays  and  points  in  the 
general  sphere,  of  which  man  alone  occupies  the  centre 
and  appreherMs  the  immensity. 

From  the  sense  of  general  order  result  two  other  senti- 
ments; the  one  which  throws  us  imperceptibly  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Deity,  and  the  other  which  recals  us  to  the 
feeling  of  our  wants ;  the  one  which  exhibits  to  us  as  the 
cause,  a  Being  infinitely  intelligent  without  us,  and  the 
other,  as  the  end,  a  being  extremely  limited  in  our  own  per^ 
sons.  These  two  sentiments  characterize  the  two  powers^ 
spiritual  and  corporeal,  of  which  man  is  composed.  Th»8  is 
not  the  place  to  unfold  them :  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  re- 
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mark  that  these  two  natural  sentiments  are  the  geneidl 
sources  of  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  order  of  Nature 
The  animals  are  affected  only  by  the  second,  and  that  in  u 
rery  slight  degree. 

A  bee  possesses  the  sentiment  of  the  order  of  her  hive, 
but  she  knows  nothing  farther.  She  is  totally  ignorant 
of  the  order  which  directs  the  ants  in  their  nest,  though 
she  may  have  often  seen  them  engaged  in  their  labors.  In 
vain,  if  her  hive  were  destroyed,  would  she  seek  refuge  as 
a  republican,  in  the  midst  of  their  repubhc.  In  vain,  in 
her  misfortune,  would  she  display  tiiose  quahtiis  which 
siie  has  in  common  with  theijn,  and  which  make  u>mmu 
nities  flourish,  temperance,  industry,  the  love  of  country, 
and  above  all  that  ^of  equality,  united  to  superior  talents ; 
he  would  meet,  from  them,  with  neither  hospitality,  con- 
sideration, nor  pity.  She  would  not  even  find  an  asylum 
among  other  bees  of  a  different  species,  for  every  species 
has  its  sphere  assigned  it,  and  this  by  an  effect  of  the  wis- 
dom of  Nature;  otherwise  the  best  organized,  or  the 
strongest  species  would  expel  the  others  from  their  domains. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  society  of  animals  cannot  subsist 
without  passions,  nor  human  society  without  virtues.  Man 
alone,  of  all  animals,  possesses  the  sentiment  of  universal 
order,  which  is  that  of  the  Deity  himself,  and  by  carrying 
over  the  whole  earth  the  virtues  which  are  the  fruits  of  it, 
be  the  differences  which  prejudice  interposes  between  men 
whatever  they  may,  he  is  sure  of  drawing  to  himself  every 
heart.  It  was  by  this  sentiment  of  universal  order  which 
governed  your  lives,  that  you  became  citizens  of  every 
countr5r,  and  that  you  still  interest  us  even  when  ye  are 
no  more*  Aristides,  Socrates,  Marcus  Aurelius,  divine 
Fenelon^-«nd  thou  too,  unfortunate  Jean  Jacques! 

OF   HAJiMONY. 

Natubb  opposes  beings  to  each  other,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce conformities  between  them.     This  law  was  ackno\> 
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led^ed  in  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  in  to  be  found  ii 
many  passages  of  the  sacred  writings.  Here- is  one  from 
llie  booic  of  Ecclesiasticus:*  Omnia  duplicia^  unum^  contra 
'num  et  non  fecit  quidqtLam  deesse — *' All  things  are  dou- 
ble one  against  another,  and  he  hath  made  nothing  imper- 
fect." 

I  consider  this  great  truth  as  the  key  to  all  philosophy. 
It  has  been  as  fertile  in  discoveries  as  the  following: 
**  Nothing  has  been  made  in  vain."  It  is  the  source  of 
taste  in  the  arts  and  in  eloquence.  From  contraries  ariae 
all  the  pleasures  of  vision,  of  hearing,  of  the  touch,  the 
taste,  and  all  the  attractions  of  beauty,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be.  But,  from  contraries  likewise  arise  ugliness,  dis- 
cord, and  all  the  sensations  which  displease  us.  Is  it  not 
wonderful  tlkit  Nature  should  employ  the  same  causes  to 
produce  effects  so  different?  When  she  opposes  contraries 
CO  each  other,  painful  sensations  are  excited  in  .us,  and 
when  she  blends  them  we  are  agreeably  affected.  From 
the  opposition  of  contraries  arises  discord«  from  their  com* 
bination  results  harmony 

Let  us  seek  in  Nature  some  proofs  of  this  great  law 
Cokl  is  opposed  to  heat,  light  to  darkness,  earth  to  water, 
and  the  harmony  of  these  contrary  elements  produces 
effects  the  most  enchanting:  but  if  cold  succeeds  rapidly 
to  heat,  most  of  the  vegetables  and  animals  exposed  to 
these  sudden  revolutions  are  in  danger  of  perishing.  The 
light  of  the  sun  is  agreeable ;  but  if  a  black  cloud  suddenly 
intercept  his  rays,  or  if  gleaming  flames,  such  as  those  of 
lightning,  bui-st  from  the  bosom  of  that  cloud,  the  eye,  in 
either  case,  experiences  a  painful  sensation.  The  horroi 
of  the  storm  is  augmented,  if  the  thunder  adds  its  tremen- 
dous explosions,  interrupted  by  intervals  of  profound  silence; 
and  it  is  still  farther  heightened  if  the  opposition  of  these 
celestial  fires  and  obscurities,  of  this  tumult  and  tranquility, 
take  place  amid  the  gloom  and  the  stillness  of  night. 

Nature,  in  like  manner,  opposes,  on  the  sea,  the  wKttc 

•  Cliap.  xlii.  ▼.  24. 
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foam  of  the  billows  to  the  black  color  of  the  rocks,  to 
announce  to  the  mariner  from  afar  the  danger  of  shallows. 
She  frequently  gives  them  forms,  analogous  to  destruction, 
such  as  those  of  ferocious  animals,  of  ruined  edifices,  or  of 
vessels  turned  upside  down.  She  even  makes  hollow  sounds, 
resembling  groans,  to  issue  from  them  at  distant  intervals. 
The  ancients  imagined  that  in  the  rock  Scylla  they  beheld 
a  hideous  female,  whose  waist  was  surrounded  by  a  pack 
of  dogs  that  barked  incessantly.  Our  mariners  have  given 
to  the  rocks  in  the  channel  of  the  Bahamas,  so  noted  for 
shipwrecks,  the  name  of  Martyrs,  because  they  present, 
amid  the  spray  of  the  billows  which  break  upon  them,  the 
iiorrid  spectacle  of  men  impaled  and  exposed  on  wheels. 
You  would  even  imagine  that  you  heard  sighs  and  groans 
issuing  from  these  dismal  rocks. 

Nature  likewise  employs  these  clashing  oppositions  and 
tliese  signs  of  death,  to  express  the  characters  of  cruel  and 
dangerous  animals  of  all  kinds.  The  lion,  roaming  by 
*iight,  amid  the  deserts  of  Africa,  announces  his  approach 
jrom  afar  by  roarings  which  perfectly  resemble  the  rolling 
of  thupder.  The  vivid  and  instantaneous  flashes  that  dart 
from  his  eyes  in  the  dark,  exhibit  likewise  the  appearance 
of  the  terrific  meteor  which  accompanies  it.  In  winter 
the  bowlings  of  the  wolves  in  the  forests  of  the  north  re- 
semble the  whistling  of  the  winds  that  agitate  the  trees : 
.t^  screams  of  birds  of  prey  are  shrill,  piercing,  and  now 
and  then  interrupted  by  harsh  sounds.  Nay,  there  are 
some  which  emit  sounds  like  those  that  proceed  from  a 
homan  being  in  pain.  Such  is  the  lorn,  a  species  of  sea- 
'owl,  which  feeds  among  the  rocks  of  Lapland,  on  the 
carcases  of  animals  that  perish  there,  and  cries  like  a  man 
who  IB  drowning.  Noxious  insects  present  the  same  oppo- 
sitions and  the  same  signs  of  destruction.  The  gnat,  thirst- 
ing after  human  blood,  announces  himself  to  the  eye  by 
the  white  spots  with  which  his  dark  body  is  studded,  and 
to  the  ear  by  shrill  sounds  which  disturb  the  tranquility 
of  the  groves.     The  carnivorous  wasp  is  striped  like  the 
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riger  with  black  bands  on  a  yellow  ground.  We  frequently 
find  in  our  gardens,  at  I  he  foot  of  trees  that  are  decaying 
a  kind  of  bug,  which  bears  on  its  long  red  body,  marbled 
with  black,  the  mask  ofa  death*8  head.  Finally,  the  inaecto 
which  attack  our  persons,  however  small  they  may  l)e,  are 
distinguished  by  the  glaring  oppositions  of  their  colors  to 
those  of  the  ground  on  which  they  settle. 

But  when  two  contraries  are  blended,  be  they  of  what- 
ever kind  they  may,  pleasure,  beauty  and  harmony  are 
produced  by  the  combination.  I  call  the  instant  and  the 
point  of  their  union  harmonic  expreisimu  It  is  the  only 
principle  that  1  have  been  able  to  discover  in  Nature;  for 
iier  very  elements  are  not  simple,  as  we  have  already  seen ; 
.hey  always  present  accords  formed  by  two  contraries,  in 
analyses  multiplied  without  end.  Thus,  to  return  to  our 
examples,  the  most  genial  temperatures,  and  tbe  most  fa- 
vorable in  general,  to  every  species  of  vegetation,  are  those 
of  the  seasons  in  which  cold  is  blended  with  heat,  as  in 
the  spring  and  autumn.  They  then  occasion  two  kinds  of 
sap  in  trees  which  the  most  intense  heats  of  summer  are 
capable  of  producing.  The  most  agreeable  effects  of  light 
and  shade  are  perceptible  at  such  times  when  they  are 
blended  with  each  other,  and  form  what  painters  call 
chiaro  oscuro  and  half-lights.  Hence  the  most  delightful 
hours  of  the  day  are  those  of  the  morning  and  of  the  even- 
mg,  those  hours  when,  as  Lafbntaine  expresses  it  in  hia 
charming  fable  of  Pyramut  and  Thiabe,  "  darkness  and 
light  struggle  for  the  mastery  in  the  azure  fielda.'*  The 
most  lovely  prospects  are  those  in  which  the  land  and  the 
water  are  lost  in  each  other,  which  suggested  to  honest 
Plutarch  this  observation^  that  the  most  pleasant  joumiea 
are  those  that  are  made  along  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and 
the  most  delightful  voyages  are  such  in  which  you  coast 
along  the  land.  You  will  observe  these  same  harmonies 
sesulting  from  the  most  opposite  savors  and  sounds,  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate  and  of  the  ear. 

We  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  uniformity  of  this  law 
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oy  the  very  principles,  through  which  Nature  communi- 
cates to  us  the  first  sensations  of  her  works,  which  are 
colors,  forms,  and  motions. 


OF    COLORS. 

I  SHALL  be  careful  not  to  attempt  a  definition  of  colors, 
and  still  less  an  explanation  of  their  origin.  Colors*  say 
our  natural  philosophers,  are  refractions  of  light  on  bodies, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  the  prism,  which,  breaking  a  ray  of 
the  sun,  decomposes  it  into  seren  colored  rays,  which  dis- 
play themselves  in  the  following  order ;  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  These,  according  to  them, 
are  the  seven  primitive  colors.  But,  as  1  have  already 
observed,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  is  primitive  in 
Nature.  I  might  object  to  them,  that  if  the  colors  of  ob- 
jects are  produced  only  by  the  refraction  of  the  light  of 
the  sun,  they  ought  to  disappear  by  the  light  of  a  taper, 
for  the  latter  is  not  decomposed,  or  at  least,  in  a  very  slight 
degree  by  the  prism ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  some 
reflections  on  the  number  and  order  of  these  seven  pretend- 
ed primitive  colors,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that 
four  of  these  are  compounded ;  for  orange  is  composed  of 
yellow  and  red ;  green  of  yellow  and  blue ;  violet  of  blue 
and  red ;  and  indigo  is  nothing  more  than  a  tint  of  blue 
Kurcharged  with  black.  This  reduces  the  solar  colors  to 
three  primordial  colors,  which  are  yellow,  red  and  blue ; 
if  to  these  we  add  white,  which  is  the  color  of  light,  and 
black  which  is  the  privation  of  it,  we  shall  have  five  sim- 
ple colors  with  which  it  is  possible  to  compose  every  shade 
■naginable. 

We  must  here  observe,  that  our  philosophical  instru- 
ments deceive  us  with  their  air  of  superior  intelligence,  not 
only  because  they  ascribe  false  elements  to  Nature,  as  when 
the  prism  gives  compound  for  primitive  colors,  but  by 
stripping  her  of  true  ones;  for  how  many  white  and  black 
bodies  must  be  reputed  colorless,  since  this  same  pribui 
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does  not  exhibit  their  tints  in  the  decomposition  of  tlie 
solar  ray.  This  instrument  leads  us  into  another  error  re- 
lative to  the  natural  order  of  these  colors,  in  making  the 
red  ray  the  first  and  the  violet  ray  the  last.  The  order  of 
colors  in  the  prism  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  the  tri- 
ingular  decomposition  of  a  cylindrical  ray  of  light,  of 
which  the  two  extremes,  red  and  violet,  partake  of  each 
other  without  terminating  it;  so  that, the  principle  of  co- 
lors, which  is  the  white  ray,  and  its  progressive  decompo- 
sition are  not  exhibited  by  it.  I  am  even  very  much  dis- 
posed to  believe,  that  a  crystal  may  be  cut  with  such  a 
number  of  atigles  as  to  give  the  refractions  of  the  solar  ray 
an  order  totally  different,  and  to  multiply  the  pretended 
primitive  colors  far  beyond  the  number  of  seven.  The 
truth  of  such  a  polyedron  would  become  quite  as  respec- 
table as  that  of  the  prism,  if  algebraists  were  to  apply  to 
it  a  few  calculations  somewhat  obscure,  and  some  of  the 
reasonings  of  the  corpuscular  philosophy,  as  they  have  done 
to  the  effects  of  the  other. 

We  shall  employ  a  method  less  learned  to  afford  an  idea 
of  the  generation  of  colors,  and  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  solar  ray.  Instead  of  examining  them  in  a  prism  of 
glass,  we  shall  consider  them  in  the  heavens,  and  shall  there 
behold  the  five  primordial  colors  unfolded  in  the  order  we 
have  mentioned. 

a  fine  summer's  night  when  the  sky  is  serene,  and 
the  air  is  charged  only  with  some  light  vapors,  sufficient 
to  break  and  refract  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  they  traverse 
the  extremities  of  our  atmosphere,  repair  into  the  open 
plain  where  you  can  perceive  the  first  fires  of  Aurora. 
You  will  first  observe  the  horizon  become  white  at  the 
place  where  she  is  to  make  her  appearance,  and  this  kind 
of  radiance,  has,  on  account  of  its  color,  procured  for  it,  in 
the  French  language  the  name  of  aube  (dawn)  from  the 
Latin  word  alboy  which  signifies  white.  This  whiteness 
insensibly  ascends  in  the  heavens,  and  assumes  a  yellow 
tint,  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon;  the  yellow  extends 
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«a  few  degrees  higher  aud  then  passes  into  orange ;  lliis 
shade  of  orange  rises  upwards  into  a  deep  vermilion  which 
reaches  to  tiie  zenith.  From  this  point  you  will  perceive 
n  the  heavens  behind  you  the  violet  succeeding  the  ver- 
nilion,  then  the  azure,  afterwards  the  dark  blue  or  indigo, 
aod  lastly  an  absolute  black  in  the  west. 

Though  this  display  of  colors  presents  an  infinite  multi- 
tude of  intermediate  tints,  which  very  rapidly  succeed  each 
other,  yet  there  is  a  moment,  and  if  my  recollection  be  ac- 
curate, it  is  that  when  the  sun  is  just  ready  to  appear,  in 
which  tlie  dazzling  white  is  visible  just  at  the  horizon,  the 
pure  yellow  as  far  as  forty-five  degrees,  the  color  of  fire 
up  to  the  zenith ;  the  pure  blue  forty-five  degrees  below 
It  towards  the  west,  and  in  the  west  itself  the  black  veil 
uf  night  still  lingering  on  the  horizon.  At  least,  I  think 
I  have  remarked  this  progression  between  the  tropics, 
where  there  is  scarcely  any  horizontal  refraction,  which 
causes  the  light  to  encroach  prematurely  on  the  darkness, 
as  io  oar  climates. 

J.  J.  Rousseau  one  day  observed  to  me,  that  though  the 
grouud  of  these  colors  of  the  heavens  is  blue,  yet  the  tints 
of  yellow  that  melt  into  it,  never  produce  green,  which  re- 
wits  from  the  mixture  of  those  two  tints  in  our  material 
colors.  I  replied,  that  I  had  frequently  perceived  green 
ill  the  heavens,  not  only  between  the  tropics,  but  likewise 
over  the  horizon  of  Paris.  This  color,  indeed,  is  scarcely 
ever  seen  with  us,  but  in  some  fine  summer*s  evening.  I 
have  also  beheld  in  the  clouds  of  the  tropics,  all  the  colors 
perceptible  on  the  earth,  principally  at  sea  and  in  stormy 
weather.  Some  are  copper-colored,  some  the  color  o 
the  smoke  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  others  brown,  red,  black,  greji 
livid,  chesnut,  and  the  color  of  the  mouth  of  a  flaming  oven. 
As  to  those  which  appear  there  in  serene  weather,  some 
of  them  are  so  lively  and  so  brilliant,  that  no  palace  could 
«ver  exhibit  any  thing  equal  to  them,  were  even  all  the 
gems  of  the  Great  Mogul  collected  in  it.  Sometimes  the 
tnde-winds,  from  the  north -east  or  south-east,  which  cou- 
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stantly  blow  there,  card  the  clouds  like  flocks  of  silk,  and 
then  sweep  them  away  towards  the  west,  crossing  them 
over  each  other  like  the  osier  of  a  wicker-basket  Over 
the  sides  of  this  checquered  work  they  throw  the  clouds 
they  have  not  employed,  and  these  are  in  no  small  number, 
roll  them  up  into  enormous  masses  as  white  as  snow,  turn 
their  borders  into  the  form  of  hills,  and  pile  them  one 
upon  another  like  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  giving  them 
the  appearance  of  mountains,  caverns  and  rocks;  after- 
wards, as  evening  approaches,  they  become  rather  more 
calm,  as  if  fearful  of  deranging  their  work.  When  the 
sun  is  setting  behind  this  magnificent  net-work,  a  multi- 
tude of  luminous  rays,  dart  through  all  the  interstices,  and 
produce  such  an  effect,  that  the  two  sides  of  each  lozenge, 
illuminated  by  them,  appear  to  be  edged  with  a  fillet  of 
gold,  while  the  other  two  which  are  in  the  shade  are  tinged 
with  a  superb  orange.  Four  or  five  streams  of  light,  ema- 
nated by  the  setting  sun  up  to.  the  zenith,  border  with 
A*inges  of  gold  the  indeterminate  summits  of  this  celestial 
barrier,  and  reflect  their  fires  on  the  pyramids  of  the  col- 
lateral aerial  mountains,  which  then  appear  to  be  of  silver 
and  vermilion.  At  this  moment  you  perceive,  amid  their 
endless  ridges,  a  multitude  of  vallies  extendiug  to  infinity, 
and  distinguishing  themselves  at  their  openings  by  some 
shade  of  carnation  or  rose-color.  These  celestial  vallies 
exhibit  in  their  various  contours  inimitable  tints  of  white, 
which  melt  away  into  white,  or  shades  prolonged  without 
mixing  over  other  shades.  You  observe  here  and  there 
torrents  of  light  issuing  from  the  cavernous  sides  of  these 
mountains,  and  pouring  their  streams,  like  ingots  of  gold 
and  silver,  over  rocks  of  coral.  Here  are  gloomy,  perfo- 
rated rocks,  through  whose  apertures  you  discover  the 
pure  azure  of  the  firmament;  there  is  an  extensive  strand 
covered  with  sands  of  gold,  stretching  over  the  rich  ground 
of  heaven,  scarlet,  poppy-colored  and  green  as  the  emerald. 
The  reverberation  of  these  western  colors  is  diffused  over 
the  sea,   whose  azure  billows  it  tinges  with  saffron  and 
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with  purpie.  The  mariners,  leaning  over  the  gun-wale  of 
the  ship,  admire  in  silence  these  aerial  landscapes.  Some- 
times this  sublime  spectacle  presents  itself  at  the  hour  of 
prayer,  and  seems  to  invite  them  to  raise  their  hearts,  as 
well  as  their  voices  to  the  heavens.  It  varies  every  instant ; 
what  a  moment  before  was  luminous  is  now  simply  colored, 
and  what  was  colored  is  now  in  the  shade.  The  forms 
are  as  variable  as  the  tints ;  they  are  by  turns  islands, 
liamlets,  bills  planted  with  palm-trees,  vast  bridges  stretch- 
ing across  rivers,  fields  of  gold,  of  amethysts,  of  rubies  ; 
or  rather,  nothing  of  ail  this :  they  are  celestial  colors  and 
forms,  which  no  pencil  can  imitate,  no  language  can  des- 
cribe. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  all  the  travellers  who  have, 
at  different  seasons,  ascended  tlie  most  elevated  mountains 
of  the  globe,  between  the  tropics,  and  out  of  the  tropics, 
in  the  heart  of  the  continent  or  in  islands,  have  never  be- 
held in  the  clouds  below  them  any  thing  but  a  grey,  lead- 
colored  surface,  without  any  variation  of  color,  and  resem- 
bling that  of  a  lake.  Tlie  sun  nevertheless,  illumined  those 
clouds  with  his  whole  light,  and  his  rays  might  without 
obstruction  have  combined  there  all  the  laws  of  refraction 
to  which  our  system  of  physics  have  subjected  them.  From 
this  observation  follows  this  result,  which  I  shall  repeat  in 
another  place  on  account  of  its  importance,  that  not  a 
single  tint  of  color  is  employed  in  vain  throughout  the 
universe ;  that  these  celestial  decorations  were  made  for 
the  level  of  the  earth,  and  that  their  magnificent  point  of 
view  is  adapted  to  the  habitation  of  man. 

These  admirable  concerts  of  light  and  forms,  which 
manifest  themselves  only  in  the  lower  region  of  the  clouds, 
the  least  illumined  by.  the  sun,  are  produced  by  laws  with 
which  I  am  wholly  unacquainted.  But,  let  their  variety 
be  what  it  may,  they  are  reducible  to  five  colors;  the  yel- 
low appears  to  be  a  generation  from  white,  the  red  a 
deeper  shade  of  yellow,  the  blue  a  tint  of  red  strengthened, 
and  the  Llack  the  extreme  shade  of  blue.     It  is  impossible 
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to  doubt  of  this  progression,  when  you  observe  in  the 
morning,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  expansion  of 
Hght  in  the  heavens ;  you  there  behold  these  ^ve  colors, 
witli  their  intermediate  tints,  generated  from  each  other 
nearly  in  the  following  order:  white,  sulphur  yellow, 
lemon  yellow,  yolk  of  egg  yellow,  orange,  the  color  of 
Aurora,  poppy -color,  full  red,  carmine  red,  purple,  violet 
azure,  indigo,  and  black.  Each  of  these  colors  seems  to 
be  only  a  strong  tint,  of  that  which  precedes,  and  a  faint 
tint  of  that  which  succeeds  it;  so  that  the  whole  together 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  modulation  of  a  progres- 
sion, of  which  white  is  the  first  term  and  black  the  last. 

In  this  order  of  which  the  two  extremes,  that  is,  light 
and  darkness,  produce,  by  harmonizing  together,  so  many 
different  colors,  you  will  remark  that  the  red  color  holds 
the  middle  place,  and  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  in 
the  judgment  of  every  nation.  The  Russians  instead  of 
saying  that  a  girl  is  beautiful,  say  she  is  red.  They  call 
her  crastna  devitsa ;  red  and  beautiful  being  with  them 
synonimous.  In  Peru  and  Mexico  red  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation.  The  most  magnificent  present  which 
the  emperor  Montezuma  could  devise  for  Cortes  was  a 
collar  of  shells  which  naturally  had  that  rich  color.*  The 
only  demand  made  by  the  king  of  Sumatre  upon  the  Spa- 
niards,  who  first  landed  in  his  country  and  presented  him 
with  many  articles  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Europe, 
was  coral  and  scarlet<cloth,t  and  he  promised  to  give  them 
in  return,  all  the  spices  and  merchandize  of  India  they 
could  wish  for.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  an  advanta- 
geous traffic  with  the  Negroes,  the  Tartars,  (he  Americans, 
and  East  Indians,  unless  by  means  of  red  stuffs.  The  tes- 
timonies of  travellers  respecting  the  preference  universally 
given  by  all  nations  to  this  color,  are  unanimous.  Of  this 
I  could  produce  innumerable  proofs,  were  I  not  afraid  oi 

•  See  Herrera. 
t  See  General  History  of  Voyages  by  the  Abb<  PrevoeU 
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being  tedious.  1  have  merely  indicated  the  universality 
of  this,  preference  to  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  the 
philosophical  axiom,  which  asserts,  that  tastes  are  arbitrary, 
or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  there  are  not  in 
nature  any  laws  for  beauty,  and  that  our  tastes  are  the 
effect  of  our  prejudices.  The  very  reverse  is  the  case:  it 
is  our  prejudices  that  corrupt  our  natural  tastes,  which 
without  them  would  be  the  same  over  the  whole  earth. 
It  is  from  prejudice  that  the  Turks  prefer  green  to  every 
other  color,  because,  according  to  the  tradition  of  their 
theologians,  it  was  the  favorite  color  of  Mahomet^  whose 
descendants  alone,  among  all  the  Turks,  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  wearing  green  turbans.  From  a  contrary  prejudice 
their  neighbours,  the  Persians,  despise  green,  because  they 
reject  the  traditions  of  the  Turks,  and  deny  that  consan- 
guinity of  their  prophet,  being  followers  of  Aii.  From 
another  kind  of  whim,  yellow  appears  to  the  Chinese  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  colors,  because  it  is  that  of  their 
emblematical  dragon:  yellow  is,  therefore,  the  imperial 
color  in  China  as  green  is  in  Turkey :  nevertheless^  ac- 
cording to  Isbrant  Ides,  the  Chinese  represent  their  Gods 
and  heroes  on  the  stage  with  their  faces  stained  a  blood 
color.  All  these  nations  consider  red  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful color,  the  political  color  excepted;  and  this  is  sufficient 
to  establish  with  respect  to  it  an  unanimity  of  preference. 
But  without  dwelling  longer  on  the  variable  testimony 
3f  men,  that  of  Nature  is  quite  sufficient.  It  is  with  red 
that  Nature  heightens  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers.  She  has  bestowed  a  complete  clothing 
of  it  on  the  rose,  the  queen  of  flowers;  she  has  given  that 
tint  to  blood,  the  principal  of  life  in  animals ;  she  invests 
most  of  the  birds  of  India  with  a  plumage  of  that  hue, 
especially  in  the  season  of  love.  There  are  very  few  of 
the  feathered  tribe,  on  which  she  does  not  then  bestow 
some  shade  of  that  rich  color.  Some  have  their  heads 
covered  with  it,  as  the  cardinals,  others  have  breast-plates, 
collars,  hoods,  shoulder-knots  of  it.  There  are  some  which 
«.  G 
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preserve  eotirely  the  grey  or  browD  ground  of  their  plu- 
inage,  but  it  is  tipped  with  red,  as  if  they  had  been  rolled 
in  carmine.  Some  of  them  are  besprinkled  with  it,  as  if 
you  had  blown  a  scarlet  powder  over  them.  They  ha^e^ 
besides^  a  mixture  of  small  white  spots,  which  produce  a 
cliarmiug  effect  A  little  bird  of  India,  called  Bengtdi,  is 
painted  in  this  manner.*  But  nothing  is  more  lovely  than 
a  turtle-dove  of  Africa,  which  bears  on  her  pearl-grey 
plumage,  precisely  over  the  place  of  the  heart,  a  bloody 
spot,  composed  of  several  kinds  of  red  and  exactly  resem- 
bling a  wound.  It  appears  as  if  this  bird,  dedicated  to 
Love,  was  clothed  in  her  master's  livery  and  had  served  as 
a  mark  lo  his  shafts.  What  is  more  wonderful,  these  rich 
coraline  tints  disappear  in  most  of  these  birds,  when  the 
season  of  love  is  over,  as  if  they  were  robes  of  ceremony, 
lent  them  by  Nature  only  during  the  cdebratioa  of  their 
nuptials. 

Red,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  five  primordial  colors 
is  the  harmonic  expression  of  them  by  excellence,  and  the 
result,  as  we  have  observed  of  the  union  of  two  contraries, 
light  and  darkness.  There  are  other  very  agreeable  tints 
composed  by  the  opposition  of  extremes.  For  example* 
with  the  second  and  fourth  color,  that  is  yellow  and  bine, 
is  formed  green,  which  constitutes  a  very  beautiful  harmo- 
nvy  and  ought  perhaps  to  hokl  the  second  rank  in  beauty 
among  the  colors,  as  it  possesses  the  second  in  their  genera- 

^  This  beautiful  bird  is  called  bv  English  naturalists  the  Lovely 
Pinch,  and  from  its  figure  and  size  has  been  classed  among  the  spar< 
row  kind.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  mountain  sparrow, 
being  about  five  inches  in  length.  Its  wings  are  short  scarcely  reach- 
ing faither  than  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  the  feathers  of  which  gra- 
dually decrease  in  length  towards  the  edges,  the  colors  of  its  plumage 
are  striking  and  are  disposed  with  great  elegance.  The  forehead  and 
throat  are  covered  with  a  lively  red,  and  this  brilliant  color  appea  s 
to  greater  advantage  by  being  contrasted  with  the  ash  grey  that 
extends  over  all  the  rest  of  the  head.  The  back  and  wing-cuverU 
are  of  an  olive«yellow ;  the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  black,  and 
«nose  of  the  tail  are  red,  but  less  bright  than  the  forehead  and  throat. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  a  collar  of  a  beautiful  yellow;  the 
feathers  of  the  belly  to  the  abdomen  are  white  in  the  middle  and 
olack  mixed  with  yellow  on  the  edges:  the  abdomen  and  the  low«f 
tail-coverts  arc  white ;  and  the  bill  and  feet  arc  reddish.    T. 
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tioo.  In  the  eyes  of  many  persons,  green  even  appears,  if 
not  the  most  beautiful,  at  least  the  most  lovely  of  colore, 
being  less  dazzling  than  red  and  more  congenial  to  the  eye.* 
1  shall  not  enlarge  on  the  other  harmonic  tints,  that 
may  be  produced,  conformably  to  the  laws  <3i  their  gene* 
ration,  from  the  most  opposite  colors,  and  of  which  might 
be  formed  accords  and  concerts,  such  as  Father  Castel 
produced  with  his  celebrated  harpsichord.  I  shall,  how- 
ever remark,  that  colors  may  have  an  influence  on  the 
passions,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  their  harmonies  may  he 
referred  to  the  moral  affections.  If,  for  example,  you  begin 
with  red,   which  is  the  harmonic  color,  supereminently, 

*  It  M  harmony  that  renders  every  thing  perceptible,  a«  it  is  mono- 
tony that  makes  every  thing  disappear.  Not  only  colors  are  the 
hannonic  consonances  of  light,  but  there  is  not  any  colored  body, 
whose  tint  Nature  does  not  heighten  by  the  contrast  of  the  two  ex- 
treme generative  colors  which  are  white  and  black.  Every  body 
detaches  itself  by  means  of  light  and  shade,  the  first  of  which  inclines 
to  white  and  the  second  to  black.  Each  body,  accordingly  carries 
with  it  a  complete  harmony. 

This  is  not  the  effect  of  chance.  If  we  were  enlightened,  for  exam- 
ple, by  a  luminous  air  we  should  not  perceive  the  figure  of  bodies, 
for  their  contours,  their  profiles  and  their  cavities  woald  be  covered 
with  a  uniform  light,  which  would  cause  the  prominent  and  retreat- 
ing parts  to  disappear.  It  is  therefore  with  a  providence  perfectly 
adapteJ  to  the  weakness  of  our  vision,  that  the  Author  of  Nature 
has  made  the  light  to  proceed  from  a  single  point  of  the  heavens ; 
and  with  an  intelligence  equally  admirable,  he  has  given  a  progres- 
sive motion  to  the  sun,  the  source  of  tliat  light,  in  order  to  form  with 
the  shades  harmonies  varying  every  instant.  He  has  likewise  modi- 
fied this  light  on  terrestrial  objects,  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  enlighten 
both  immediately  and  mediately ;  by  refraction  and  by  reflection ; 
and  to  extend  its  tints  and  harmonies  with  those  of  shade,  in  a  way 
which  language  cannot  express. 

J.  J.  Rousseau  one  day  observed  to  me :  "  Painters  can  give  the 
appearance  of  a  body  in  relief  to  a  smooth  surface,  I  should  like  to 
see  them  give  the  appearf^nce  of  a  smooth  surface  to  a  body  in  relief." 
1  made  no  reply  at  the  moment,  but  having  afterwards  reflected  on 
the  solution  of  this  optical  problem,  the  thing  appeared  to  me  by  no 
means  impossible.  Nothing  more  would  be  necessarv,  according  to 
my  idea,  than  to  destroy  the  harmonic  extremes  which  render  bodies 
prominent.  For  example,  to  make  a  bas  relief  appear  plain,  iu  cavi- 
ties shooid  be  painted  white,  or  its  prominent  parts  black.  As  artists 
employ  the  harmony  of  the  chiaro  oscuro  to  produce  the  appearance 
of  a  body  on  a  level  surface,  in  like  manner  they  might  make  use  of 
the  monotony  of  a  single  tint  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  level  surface 
to  those  which  are  in  relief.  In  the  first  case  they  exhibit  to  the 
view  a  body  which  cannot  be  felt ;  in  the  second  they  would  pro- 
duce one  which  might  be  felt  and  not  seen.  This  last  deception 
would  be  quite  as  surprizing  as  the  other. 
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and  proceed  to  white,  the  nearer  you  approach  to  this' 
first  term,  the  more  lively  and  the  more  gay  will  be  the 
colors.  You  will  have  in  succession  poppy,  orange,  yel- 
low, lemon,  sulphur,  and  white.  On  the  contrary,  the 
farther  you  proceed  from  red  towards  black,  the  more  sad 
and  dismal  are  the  colors,  for  you  will  have  purple,  violet, 
blue,  indigo  and  black.  In  the  harmonies  which  you  may 
form  on  both  sides  by  the  combination  of  opposite  colors, 
the  more  of  the  tints  of  the  ascending  progression  are 
employed,  the  more  lively  will  be  the  harmonies,  and  the 
contrary  will  be  the  case  when  the  colors  of  the  descending 
progression  predominate.     From  this  harmonic  effect  it  is 

.hat  green,  being  composed  of  yellow  and  blue,  is  the 
more  lively  in  proportion  to  the  ascendency  of  the  yellow, 
and  the  more  sad  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
^lue.  It  is  likewise  from  this  harmonic  influence  that 
white  diffuses  most  gaiety  into  all  other  colors,  because  it 
.s  light  itself.  It  even  produces,  by  opposition,  a  charm- 
ing effect  in  the  harmonies  which  I  call  melancholy;  for, 
blended  with  violet,  it  gives  the  pleasing  tints  of  the 
flower  of  lilac;  mixed  with  blue  it  produces  azure,  and 
with  black  it  forms  a  pearl-grey;  but  melted  into  red  it 
exhibits  that  charming  tint  which  colors  the  rose,  the 
flower  of  life.  If  black,  on  the  other  hand,  predominate 
among  gay  colors,  the  effect  resulting  from  it  is  much  more 
dismal,  than  that  which  it  would  produce  unmixed.  This 
may  be  seen  when  it  is  mixed  with  yellow,  with  orange, 
with  red,  which  are  then  rendered  dull  and  gloomy  colors. 
Red  imparts  life  to  all  the  colors  into  whose  composition 
it  enters,  as  white  communicates  gaiety  and  black  sadness. 
If  you  would  produce  effects  exactly  contrary  to  most 
of  those  of  which  we  have  just  been  treating,  you  have 
only  to  place  the  extreme  colors  beside  each  other,  without 
confounding  them.  Black,  opposed  to  white,  produces 
(he  most  harsh  and  dismal  effect.  Their  opposition  is  a 
^gn  of  mourning  among  most  nations,  as  it  is  also  of 

lestruction  in  the  tempests  of  the  heavens,  and  the  com- 
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"Dolions  of  the  deep.  Even  yellow,  opposed  to  black,  ia 
the  characteristic  of  several  dangerous  animals,  as  the  wasp 
and  the  tyger.  None  but  women  employ  these  oppo- 
site colors  with  advantage  in  their  dress;  but  they  embel- 
lish themselves  only  by  the  contrasts  which  they  form 
between  them  and  the  color  of  their  complexions ;  and  as 
red  predominates  there,  it  follows  that  the  opposite  colors 
are  advantageous  to  them,  for  harmonic  expression  as 
never  stronger  than  when  it  is  placed  between  the  two 
extremes  by  which  it  is  produced.  We  shall  have  some 
farther  observations  to  offer  concerning  this  part  of  har- 
mony when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  human  figure. 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  deny  that  some  objections  may 
be  started  against  the  universality  of  these  principles.  We 
have  represented  white  as  a  gay  and  black  as  a  sad  color ; 
nevertheless,  certain  negro  nations  represent  the  devil 
white;  the  natives  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  in  token  of 
mourning,  rub  their  forehead  and  temples  with  powder  of 
sandal-wood,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  white  color.  Thi>. 
navigator  La  Barbinais,  who  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world  has  as  ably  described  the  manners  of  China,  as  those 
of  our  seamen  and  of  several  European  colonies,  says,  that 
white  is  the  color  of  mourning  among  the  Chinese.  From 
these  instances  it  might  be  concluded,  that  the  sense  of 
colors  is  arbitrary  ,  since  it  is  not  the  same  in  all  nations. 

The  reply  wc  have  to  make  on  this  head  is  as  follows. 
We  have  already  shewn  in  another  place,  that  the  people 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  however  black  they  may  themselves  be 
prefer  white  women  to  those  of  every  other  color.  If 
certain  negro  nations  paint  the  devil  white,  this  may  pos- 
sibly be  occasioned  by  the  strong  sense  they  entertain  of 
the  tyranny  which  the  whites  exercise  over  them.  Accor- 
emgly,  white*  having  become  with  them  a  political  color, 
ceases  to  be  a  natural  one.  Besides,  the  white  with  which 
they  paint  their  devil,  is  not  a  white,  replete  with  harmony, 
Hke  that  of  the  human  figure,  but  a  pure  white,  a  chalk 
orfiite,  s'lch  ag  that  with  which  our  painters  colot  the 
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Li^utea  of  pbantoms  and  spectres  in  their  mas^cal  and  imer* 
nal  tcenca.  If  Htds  dazding  color  is  the  expression  cf 
inourniug  among  the  Indians  and  Chinese,  the  reason  is,  it 
forms  a  harsh  contrast  with  the  dark  skin  of  those  nations. 
Tlie  Indians  are  black,  and  the  complexion  of  the  south  - 
ern  Chinese  is  much  sun-bnrnt  They  derive  their  reli« 
gion  and  their  principal  customs  from  India,  the  cradle  of 
tiie  human  race,  the  natives  of  which  are  black.  Their 
exterior  garments  are  of  a  dark  color:  robes  of  black  satin 
are  much  worn  among  them;  they  wear  black  boots;  tb^ 
furniture  of  their  houses  is  covered  for  the  greatest  pari 
with  the  beautiful  black  varnish  which  we  import  from 
that  country.  White  must,  therefore  produce  a  harsh 
dissonance  with  their  furniture,  their  dress,  and  in  parti- 
cular with  the  dusky  color  of  their  skin.  If  these  people 
wore  in  mourning,  black  habits,  as  we  do,  from  the  dark- 
ness of  their  color,  it  would  not  form  a  clashing  contrast 
with  their  dress.  The  expression  of  grief  is,  therefore, 
exactly  the  same  among  them  as  among  us;  for  if,  in 
mourning,  we  oppose  the  black  color  of  our  dress  to  the 
white  color  of  our  skin,  in  order  to  create  a  fhnereal 
dissonance,  the  people  of  the  south  on  the  contrary,  oppose 
the  white  color  of  tlieir  garments  and  the  dusky  hue  of 
their  complexion,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  same 
effect 

This  variety  of  taste  admirably  confirms  the  universality 
of  the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down,  respecting  the 
causes  of  harmony  and  dissonance.  It  farther  proves  that 
the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  a  color  resides  not 
in  one  single  tint,  but  in  the  harmony  or  contrast  arising 
from  two  opposite  colors. 

We  find  demonstrations  of  these  laws  multiplied  to  infi- 
nity in  Nature,  to  which  man  ought  always  to  have 
recourse  in  his  doubts.  She  forms  harsh  contrasts,  in  hot 
countries  as  in  cold,  of  the  colors  of  dangerous  and  destruc- 
live  animals.  Venemous  reptiles  are  invariably  painted 
with  striking  colors.     Birds  of  prey  universally   havt 
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earthy  ccKors  oppoied  to  yellow  and  white  spots  on  a  dark 
ground,  or  dark  spots  on  a  light  ground.  Nature  has 
given  a  fawn-colored  robe,  striped  with  brown,  and  spark- 
ling eyes  to  the  tiger,  ambushed  in  the  shade  of  the  forests 
of  the  south;  she  has  stained  with  black  the  snout  and  the 
claws,  and  with  blood-color  the  throat  and  eyes  of  the 
white  bear,  and  this  renders  him  conspicaous, notwith- 
standing the  whiteness  of  his  skin,  amid  the  snows  of  tlie 
north. 

OP    FORMS. 

LvT  US  now  pioceed  to  the  generation  of  forms.  It 
appears  to  me  that  their  principles,  like  those  of  colors, 
may  be  reduced  to  Ave^  namely,  the  line,  the  triangle,  the 
circle,  the  ellipsis,  and  the  parabola. 

Tlie  hne  generates  all  forms,  as  the  ray  of  light  does  all 
colors.  Like  tlie  other  it  proceeds,  in  its  generations  by 
degrees,  first  producing  by  three  fractions,  the  triangle, 
which,  of  all  figures,  contains  the  smallest  of  suribces, 
under  the  greatest  of  circuits.  The  triangle,  composed 
iaelf  of  three  triangles  at  the  centre,  afterwards  produces 
Jbe  square  which  has  four,  the  pentagon  which  has  five, 
the  hexagon  which  has  six,  and  the  other  polygons,  up  to 
the  circle,  composed  of  a  multitude  of  triangles,  whose 
summits  are  at  its  centre,  and  the  bases  at  its  circumfe- 
•ence,  and  which,  in  opposition  to  the  triangle,  contain. 
the  greatest  of  surfaces,  within  the  smallest  of  peripheriea 
Tlie  form  which  has  hitherto  l>een  progressively  advancing, 
from  one  and  the  same  centre,  form  a  line  to  a  circle, 
afterwards  deviates  from  it,  and  produces  the  ellipsis^  then 
the  parabola,  and  lastly,  all  the  other  widened  curves,  ail 
the  equations  of  which  may  be  referred  to  these  last. 

Under  this  aspect,  then,  the  indefinite  line  has  not  any 
common  centre;  the  triangle  has  three  points  in  its  cir- 
cumference which  have  a  common  centre ;  the  square  has 
four,  the  pentagon  five,  tlie  hexagon  six,  and  the  circle 
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has  all  the  points  of '  its  circamference  regulated  to  one 
commoQ  and  only  centre.  The  ellipsis  begins  to  deviate 
from  this  arrangement,  and  has  two  centres,  and  the  para- 
bola, and  the  other  curves  analc^ous  to  it  have  an  infinite 
number  of  centres  comprehended  in  their  axes,  from  which 
they  remove  farther  and  farther,  forming  as  it  were  dif- 
ferent species  of  funnels. 

Having  established  this  ascending  generation  of  forms 
from  the  line,  by  the  triangle,  up  to  the  circle,  and  their 
descending  generation  from  the  circle  through  the  oval  to 
the  parabola,  I  deduce  from  these  five  elementary  forms 
all  tlie  figures  in  Nature,  as  I  compose  all  possible  tints 
with  the  five  primordial  colors. 

The  line  presents  the  slenderest  form,  the  circle  the 
fullest,  aud  the  parabola  the  most  sloping.  In  this  pro- 
gression it  may  be  remarked  that  the  circle  which  occupies 
the  middle  place  between  the  two  extremes,  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  elementary  forms,  as  red  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  primordial  colors.  I  shall  not  say  like 
certain  ancient  philosophers,  that  this  form  is  the  most 
beautiful  because  it  is  the  figure  of  the  stars,  which,  in  iact 
would  not  be  a  contemptible  reason,  but  if  we  only  em- 
ploy the  evidence  of  our  senses,  it  is  the  most  grateful  both 
to  the  eye  and  the  touch  ;  it  b  likewise  the  most  suscep- 
tible of  motions;  finally,  what  is  no  mean  authority  with 
regard  to  natural  tniths,  it  is  considered  as  the  most  pleas- 
ing by  all  nations  who  employ  it  in  their  ornaments  and  in 
their  architecture,  and  is  particularly  conformable  to  the 
taste  of  children  who  prefer  it  in  their  instruments  of  diver- 
sion to  every  other. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  five  elementary  forms  have 
the  same  analc^es  to  each  other  as  the  five  primordial 
colors;  so  that  if  you  proofed  m  their  ascending  generation 
from  the  sphere  to  the  line,  you  will  have  forms  angular^ 
lively  and  gay ;  terminating  in  a  right  line,  of  which  Na- 
ture composes  numberless  stellated  and  radiated  figures, 
which  are  so  agreeable  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth. 
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K  on  the  contrary,  you  descend  from  the  sphere  to  the 
excavated  forms  of  the  parabola,  you  will  have  cavernous 
6gure8  which  are  so  frightful  in  precipices  and  abysses. 

Farther,  if  you  join  the  elementary  forms  to  the  primor- 
dial colors,  term  for  term,  you  will  observe  their  principal 
character  mutually  strengthen  each  other,  at  least  in  the 
two  extremes  and  in  the  harmonic  expression  of  the  centre; 
for  the  two  first  terms  will  give  the  white  ray  or  line, 
which  is  the  ray  of  light  itself;  the  circular  form,  united 
to  the  red  color,  will  produce  a  figure  analogous  to  the 
rose,  composed  of  spherical  portions  tinged  with  carmine, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  two-fold  harmony,  deemed  in 
the  opinion  of  all  nations  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers. 
Lastly  black  added  to  the  vacuity  of  the  parabola,  height- 
ens the  gloom  of  retreating  and  cavernous  forms. 

With  these  five  elementary  forms  it  is  possible  to  com* 
pose  figures  as  agreeable  as  the  tints  arising  from  the  har- 
monies of  the  five  primordial  colors ;  so  that  the  more  of 
the  two  ascending  terms  of  progression  is  blended  in  these 
mixed  figures,  the  more  light  and  gay  will  be  such  figures; 
and  the  more  the  two  descending  terms  predominate,  the 
more  heavy  and  dull  they  will  be.  Thus  the  figure  will 
be  the  more  elegant,  the  more  the  first  term,  which  is  the 
straight  line  shall  pervail  in  it. 

For  example,  the  column  pleases  us  because  it  is  a  long 
cylinder,  because  it  has  a  circle  for  its  base,  and  two  straight 
lines  or  a  very  long  quadrilateral  figure  for  its  elevation. 
But  the  palm-tree,  of  which  it  b  an  imitation  pleases  still 
more,  because  the  stellated  or  radiated  forms  of  its  palms, 
likewise  taken  from  a  straight  line,  constitute  a  very  agree- 
able opposition  to  the  roundness  of  its  stem;  and  if  to  this 
you  add  the  harmonic  form,  by  excellence,  that  is  the  cir- 
cular form,  you  will  add  inexpressibly  to  the  gracefulness 
of  that  beautiful  tree.  This  likewise  has  been  done  by 
Nature,  who  knows  much  more  of  the  matter  than  we, 
for  she  has  suspended  at  the  base  of  its  divergent  branches 
sometimes  the  oval  date»  and  sometimes  the  circular  cocoa 
nut 
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la  genera],  whenever  yoa  employ  the  circular  form,  you 
will  greatly  enhance  the  pleasure  it  affords  by  uniting  with 

t  the  two  contraries  that  compose  it;  for  you  will  then 
have  a  complete  elementary  progression.  The  circular 
form  alone  presents  but  one  expression,  though,  in  truth, 
tlie  most  beautiful  of  all :  but  when  united  to  its  two  ex- 
tremes, it  forms,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  a  complete 
*dea.  It  is  froih  the  effect  which  thence  results  that  the 
vulgar  consider  the  form  of  the  heart  to  be  so  beautiful, 
that  they  compare  to  it  every  other  beautiful  object  ^  'Tis 
^leautiful  as  a  heart,*'  say  they.*  This  form  of  a  hear^ 
consists  at  its  base  of  a  projecting  angle,  and  above  of  a 
retreating  angle,  there  we  have  the  extremes;  and  in  its 
:oHateral  parts  of  two  spherical  portions;  there  is  harmonic 
expression. 

It  is  farther  from  the  same  harmonies  that  the  long  ridges 
of  mountains,  crowned  with  lofty  pyramidal  peaks  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  deep  vallies,  deliglit  us  by 
their  gracefulness  and  their  majesty.  If  to  these  you  add 
nvers  winding  below,  radiating  poplara  on  their  banks, 
^ocks  and  shepherds,  you  will  have  vallies  resemUing 
«hose  of  Tempe.  In  this  landscape,  the  circular  forms  of 
mountains  are  placed  between  their  extremes,  which  are 
the  projecting  parts  of  the  rocks  and  tlie  retreating  parts 
of  the  vallies.  But  if  you  separate  from  it  the  harmonic 
expressions,  that  is,  the  curvatures  of  these  mountains,  to- 
gether with  their  happy  inhabitants,  and  suffer  their  ex- 
tremes only  to  remain,  you  will  then  have  a  dreary  portion 
of  the  land  of  Cape  Horn,  angular  and  peaked  rocks  on 
the  brink  of  precipices. 

.  If  to  these  you  add  oppositions  of  color,  as  that  of  snow 
on  the  summits  of  their  dusky  crags,  the  foam  of  the  bil- 
lows breaking  on  the  blackened  shore,  a  lurid  sun  id  a 

•  This  idea,  which  many  a  reader  will  undoubtedly  consider  as 
rather  whimsical,  if  not  absurd,  mast  certainly  be  confined  to  the 
commonalty  of  the  native  country  of  the  author,  or  perhaps  of  som 
yarUcnlar  district  of  it.    T.  »      *-        r- 
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f^loomy  sky,  torrents  of  nin  in  the  midst  of  summer,  tre- 
mendous squalls  succeeded  by  calms  no  less  frightful,  a 
European  vessel  on  her  way  to  spread  desolation  over  the 
South  seafi»  striking  upon  a  rock  just  at  the  close  of  day, 
f.nng  from  time  to  time  guns,  the  signals  of  distress,  whose 
report  is  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  these  horrid  deserts, 
frighted  Patagonians  hastening  to  their  caves,  you  will 
have  a  complete  view  of  that  land  of  desolation,  covered 
with  the  slmdes  of  death. 

or   MOVEMENTS. 

It  remaioB  for  me  to  make  a  few  observations  concern- 
uig  movenaents.  Of  these  we  shall  likewise  distinguish 
Are  principal  ones ;  motion,  properly  so  called,  or  the  ro- 
tation of  a  body  round  itself,  which  supposes  no  change  of 
place,  and  which  is  the  principle  of  all  motion ;  such  is 
perhaps  that  of  the  sun ;  next  the  perpendicular,  the  cir- 
cular, the  horizontal  and  the  state  of  rest.  To  these  all 
awrements  may  be  referred.  You  will  even  remark  that 
geometricians,  who  likewise  represent  them  by  figures, 
suppose  the  circular  motion  to  be  generated  by  the  per- 
paidiGolar  and  the  horizontal,  and,  to  make  use  of  their 
taiBguage,  produced  by  the  diagonal  of  their  squares. 

I  shall  not  insist  on  the  analogies  of  the  generation  of 
colors  and  of  foroM  to  those  of  the  generation  of  motions, 
and  which  subsist  between  the  white  color,  the  straight 
Ihie,  and  motion  proper  or  rotation ;  between  the  red  color, 
the  spherical  form,  and  the  circular  motion;  between 
darkness,  vacuity  and  rest  1  shall  not  pretend  to  unfold 
the  infinite  combinations  which  may  result  from  the  union 
or  the  opposition  of  the  corresponding  terms  of  each  gene- 
ration, and  of  the  relations  of  these  same  terms.  I  leave 
to  the  reader  the  pleasure  of  prosecuting  this  idea,  and  of 
fermiog  with  these  elements  of  Nature  harmonies  enchant- 
vag  and  perfectly  new.  I  shall  confine  myself,  in  this  places 
to  a  few  rapid  observations  on  motions. 
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Of  all  motions  the  harmonic  or  circular  motion  is  most 
agreeable.  Nature  has  diffused  it  over  most  of  her  works» 
and  has  even  rendered  vegetables  fastened  down  to  the 
ground  susceptible  of  it  Our  plains  present  us  with  fre- 
quent images  of  it,  when  the  winds  form  on  the  meadows 
long  undulations  resembling  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  gently 
agitate  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  the  towering 
tops  of  the  trees,  and  make  them  describe  portions  of  a 
circle.  Most  birds  form  large  circles  as  they  sport  in  the 
aerial  expanse  and  delight  in  tracing  in  it  a  multitude  of 
curves  and  spiral  figures.  It  is  remarkable  that  Nature 
has  bestowed  this  agreeable  kind  of  flight,  on  various  inno- 
cent species  of  the  feathered  tribes,  which  otherwise  pos- 
sess no  recommendation  in  point  of  song  or  plumage. 
Such  among  others  is  the  flight  of  the  swallow. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  respect  to  the  progressive 
motion  of  ferocious  or  noxious  animals :  they  advance  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  to  movements  at  times  extremely 
slow*  they  join  others  that  are  violently  rapid :  this  may 
be  observed  in  the  motions  of  a  cat  when  she  catches  a 
mouse.  Those  of  the  tiger  when  he  endeavours  to  seize 
his  prey  are  exactly  similar.  The  same  discordances  are 
observable  in  the  flight  of  carnivorous  birds.  That  species 
of  owl  called  the  great  horned  owl,  flies  in  the  midst  of  a 
tranquil  sky,  as  if  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  wind.  Tem- 
pests present,  in  the  heavens,  the  same  characters  of  des- 
truction. Sometimes  you  behold  the  clouds  moving  id 
opposite  directions ;  at  others  you  perceive  them  flying 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  courier,  while  others  remain  motion- 
less as  rocks.  In  the  hurricanes  of  India,  the  tremejidous 
gusts  of  wind  are  always  intermingled  with  profound  calms. 

The  more  a  body  possesses  of  motion  proper  or  rotation, 
the  more .  agreeable  it  appears,  especially  when  to  this 
movement  is  united  the  harmonic  or  circular  motion.  For 
this  reason  the  trees  whose  leaves  are  moveable,  as  the 
aspin  and  the  poplar,  are  much  more  graceful  than  the 
other  trees  of  the  forest  when  agitated  by  the  wind.     They 
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please  the  eye  by  the  waving  of  tlieir  tops  and  by  preseiii- 
iiig  alternately  the  two  sides  of  their  leaves  of  two  differ- 
eDt  tints  of  green.  They  likewise  delight  the  ear  by 
imitating  the  bubbling  of  water.  It  is  from  the  effect  of 
motion  proper,  that,  setting  aside  every  moral  idea,  animals 
interest  us  more  than  vegetables,  because  they  have  within 
themselves  the  principles  of  motion. 

I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  which  some  body  is  not  in  motion.  Often  have 
I  been  in  the  midst  of  vast  solitudes,  by  day  and  by  night, 
in  seasons  of  the  profoundest  tranquillity,  and  I  always 
beard  a  noise  of  some  kind.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  was 
only  that  of  a  bird  flying,  or  of  an  insect  stirring  a  leaf; 
but  still  that  sound  supposes  motion. 

Motion  is  the  expression  of  life:  for  this  reason  Nature 
has  multiplied  the  causes  of  it  in  all  her  works.  One  of 
the  great  charms  of  a  landscape  is  to  see  motion  in  it,  and 
this  the  pictures  of  most  of  our  great  masters  fail  to  express. 
If  you  except  such  as  represent  tempests,  you  will  invari* 
>bly  find  their  forests  and  the  meadows  motionless,  and  the 
waters  of  their  lakes  frozen.  Nevertheless  the  inversions 
of  the  leaves  of  trees,  turning  up  a  grey  or  a  white  under- 
side, the  undulations  of  the  grass  in  the  vallies  and  on  the 
brows  of  the  mountains,  those  that  ruffle  the  polished  sur* 
face  of  the  waters,  and  the  foam  that  whitens  the  shores, 
I'emind  the  spectator  with  inexpressible  pleasure  in  a  burn- 
ing summer  scence,  of  the  refreshing  breath  of  the  zephyrs^ 
To  these  might  be  added,  with  infinite  grace,  the  move- 
ments peculiar  to  the  animals  which  inhabit  tliem;  for 
<!xample  the  concentric  circles  formed  by  the  diver  on  the 
snrface  of  the  water,  the  flight  of  a  sea-fowl  taking  its 
departure  from  a  hillock,  its  legs  stretched  out  behind  and 
its  neck  before;  that  of  two  white  doves,  skimming  side 
by  side,  m  the  shade,  along  the  skirts  of  a  forest;  the 
rocking  of  a  wag-tail  at  the  end  of  the  leaf  of  a  reed  bend- 
ing beneath  her  weight  It  would  even  be  possible  to 
express  the  motion  of  a  loaded  carriage  slowly  ascending 
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a  hill,  by  repKsenting  the  dust  of  the  crushed  pebbles 
rising  around  its  wheels.  Nay  I  even  imagine,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  render  the  effects  of  tlie  singing  of 
birds  and  of  echoes  perceptible,  by  the  expression  of  cer- 
tain harmonies  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  in  this 
place. 

So  far  are  most  of  our  painters,  even  among  those  of  the 
most  distinguished  talents,  from  employing  accessaries  so 
agreeable,  that  they  omit  them  even  in  subjects  of  which 
♦bese  accessaries  form  the  principal  character.  I^  fot 
example,  they  represent  a  diariot  in  motion  they  never 
fail  to  exhibit  every  spoke  of  the  wheels.  The  horses, 
indeed,  are  gallopping;  but  the  chariot  is  motionless. 
Each  of  the  wheels,  however,  of  a  carriage  that  is  running 
with  a  rapid  motion,  appears  like  one  solid  surface ;  all  its 
spokes  are  blended  together  to  the  eye.  It  was  not  thus 
that  the  ancients,  our  masters  m  every  branch  of  the  arts, 
imitated  Nature.  Pliny  informs  us  that  Apelles  had  so 
accurately  painted  chariots  with  four  horses,  that  tiie 
wheels  appeared  to  turn  round.  In  the  curious  list  which 
he  has  transmitted  to  us  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings 
of  antiquity,  which  were  the  admiration  of  Rome  even  at 
his  time,  he  mentions  one  representing  a  woman  spinning 
wool,  whose  spindle  seemed  actually  to  whiri,  and  another 
held  in  high  estimation,  "  in  which  were  seen  two  light- 
armed  sokiiera,  one  of  whom  is  so  heated  with  running 
during  the  battle,  that  you  see  him  sweat,  and  the  other, 
who  is  laying  down  his  arms,  appears  so  fatigued,  that  you 
imagine  you  hear  him  panting."  In  many  modern  pictures 
I  have  seen  machines  in  motion,  wrestlers  and  warriors  in 
action,  but  never  observed  effects  so  simple  and  so  expres- 
sive of  truth.  Our  painters  (consider  them  as  petty  details 
beneath  the  notice  of  a  man  of  genius.  Nevertheless 
these  petty  details  ai-e  traits  of  diaracter. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  who  possessed  quite  as  much  genius 
as  any  of  our  moderns,  has  very  judiciously  remarked  that 
these  are  the  things  on  which  the  mind  frequently  ^nes 
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its  tttentioB,  and  which  afford  it  the  ^reatett  pleasure 
"The  sight  of  the  shrivelling  of  ripe  figs,**  says  he,  **  the 
bushy  eye-brows  of  the  lion,  the  foaming  of  an  enraged 
wild  boar,  the  reddish  scales  which  rise  on  the  crust  of  a 
loaf  just  taken  from  the  oven,  fills  us  with  delight/*  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this  pleasure,  occasioned  in  the  first 
place  by  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  which  in  every 
object  fixes  on  some  principal  point,  and  in  the  next  by 
Nature,  who,  in  all  her  works,  likewise  presents  to  us  one 
single  poiot  of  conformity  or  discordance,  which  is,  as  it 
were;  its  centre.  Our  mind  increases  its  affection  or  its 
aversioo,  in  proportioo  as  this  characteristic  trait  is  sim- 
ple, or  in  appearaoce  contemptible.  For  this  reason,  in 
eloqueoce  the  shortest  expressions  always  convey  the 
itroogest  passions;  for,  as  we  have  hitherto  seen,  all  that 
ii  requisite  to  produce  a  sensation  of  pleasure  or  of  pain, 
a,  to  determine  a  point  of  discord  or  of  harmony  between 
two  coDtraries:  now  when  tiiese  two  contraries  are  oppo- 
nte  in  nature,  and  likewise  in  magnitude  and  in  iveakness 
their  cootrast  is  redoubled  and  so  is  consequently  their 
effect 

To  this  conspires  in  a  particular  manner,  the  surprize 
of  seeing  great  subjects  of  hope  or  of  fear  arising  from 
objects  apparently  of  little  importance;  for  every  physical 
^ect  produces  iu  man  a  moral  sentiment  I  have  seen, 
for  example,  many  pictures  and  descriptions  of  battles 
which  endeavoured  to  inspire  horror  by  the  infinite  variety 
of  weapons  of  every  kind  represented  in  them,  and  by  a 
multitude  of  dead  and  dying,  wounded  in  every  possible 
way.  The  greater  was  the  quantity  of  machinery  employ- 
ed to  move  me,  the  less  was  I  moved ;  one  effect  destroyed 
the  other.  But  I  was  much  more  affected  on  reading  in 
PittlBTch  the  death  of  Cleopatra.  This  great  painter  of 
adversity  represents  the  queen  of  Egypt  meditating  in  the 
tomb  of  Anthony  on  the  means  of  eluding  the  triumph  of 
Augustus.  A  peasant,  with  the  permission  of  the  guards 
•Q  duty  at  the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  brings  her  a  basket 
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of  figpB..  ^  The  momeDt  he  has  retired,  she  hasteas  to  uaco- 
ver  ^the  b9sket,  and  perceives  the  asp  which  she  had  sent 
for,  in  or^ier  to  put  a  period  to  her  miserable  life.  This 
coirtrast,  in  a  woman,  of  liberty  and  of  slavery,  of  royal 
power  and  of  annihilation,  of  voluptuousness  and  of  death; 
those  leaves  and  fruits,  among  which  she  perceives  only 
the  hejBidiRnd  the  sparkling  eyes  of  the  puny  reptile  pr«;- 
^pstr^d  to  terminate  interests  so  important,  and  to  which 
she  says:  <* There  you  are!** — all  these  oppositions  make 
you  shudder.  But  in  order  to  render  the  very  person  of 
Cleopatra  interesting,  it  is  not  requisite  tliat  you  should 
picture  her  to  yourself  as  she  is  represented  by  our  pain- 
ters and  sculptors,  an  academic  figure  destitute  of  expres- 
sion, a  Sabiua  in  stature,  robust  and  replete  with  health, 
with  large  eyes  turned  towards  heaven,  and  wearing  round 
her  brawny  arm  a  serpent  twisted  like  a  bracelet.  This 
18  no  representation  of  the  little  and  voluptuous  queen  of 
Egypt,  who  had  herself  carried,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  in  a  bundle  of  clothes,  on  the  shoulders  of 
Apollodorus,  to  keep  a  secret  assignation  with  Juliur 
Caesar;  running  at  night  disguised  as  a  shopkeeper,  through 
the  streets  of  Alexandria  with  Anthony,  rallying  him  and 
tauntingly  declaring  that  his  jests  and  his  humor  smel 
strongly  of  the  soldier.  Still  less  is  it  that  unfortunate 
Cleopatra,  reduced  to  extreme  wretchedness,  drawing  up, 
by  means  of  cords  and  chains,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
of  her  women,  through  the  window  of  the  monument  in 
which  she  had  taken  refuge,  her  head  downward  and 
never  letting  go  her  hold,  says  Plutarch,  the  same  Antho- 
ny, covered  with  blood,  tvho  had  run  himself  through  with 
his  sword,  and  who  mustered  all  his  remaining  strength 
that  he  might  get  up  and  expire  in  her  arms. 

Details  are  not  to  be  despised ;  they  are  frequently  traiU 
of  character.  To  return  to  our  painters  and  sculptors,  if 
they  refuse  expression  of  motion  to  landscapes,  to  wrest* 
lers,  and  to  chariots  in  the  course,  they  however  bestow  it 
on  the  portraits  and  statues  of  our  great  men  and  philoso- 
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|Hicri.      They    represent   them   as  angels   aj^^\^g  the  ^.'^"^ 
trump  of  the  last  judgment,  with  hair  flying^ at>out/  Atild,   I    '^ 
wandering  eyes,  the  muscles  of  the  face  in  justate  of,fot|-* 
vulsioD,  and  their  garments  fluttering  in  the  Wind.     These, 
they  say,   are  the  expressions  of  genius,  v-  Bu^  meii  'of 
genius,  and  distinguished  characters  are  notsiadmen.     I      .    / / 
have  seen  portraits  of  some  on  antiques.     TheVnjWa(s.  of  ^    ^ 
Virgil,  of  Plato,  of  Scipio,  of  Epaminoriiisd,  na^^ieveU  6^ 
Alexander,  represent  them  with  ap  *\r  of  calmness  and 
serenity.     Let  inanimate  bodies,  vegetable  and  animal, 
obey  all  the  movements  of  Nature;  a  great  man,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  be  the  master  of  his  own  emotions,  and 
*t  is  only  from  the  possession  of  this  empire  that  he  de 
serves  the  title  of  Great. 

1  have  deviated  a  little  from  my  subject,  to  give  a  few 
lessons  of  conformity  to  artists,  whose  art  is  much  more 
difficult  of  execution  than  it  is  easy  for  me  to  criticise 
God  forbid  that  any  thiner  that  I  have  said  should   give 

moment's  pain  »to  men  whose  works  have  so  often 
afforded  me  delight!  I  only  wish  them  to  avoid  the  aca- 
demic manner  by  which  they  are  fettered,  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  follow  the  track  of  Nature  as  far  as  their  genius 
will  carry  them. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  music,  foi 
wands  are  nothing  but  movements,  but  persons  of  abili- 
ties far  superior  to  mine  have  thoroughly  investigated  that 
great  art.  If  any  foreign  testimony  could  confirm  me  in 
the  certainty  of  the  principles  1  have  hitherto  laid  down 
it  b  that  of  the  most  skilful  musicians  who  have  reduced 
narmonic  expression  to  three  sounds.  Like  them  I  might 
have  reduced  to  three  terms  the  elementary  generations  of 
colors,  of  forms,  and^of  movements  but,  in  my  opinion, 
they  have  themselves  omitted  in  ttieir  fundamental  basis, 
the  generative  principle,  or  sound,  properly  so  called,  and 
the  negative  term  or  silence,  especially  since  the  latter 
produces  such  powerful  effects  in  the  movements  ot 
Qiusic. 

70L.   II.  " 
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I  might  extend  these  proportions  to  tastes^  and  demon* 
strate  that  the  most  agreeable  among  them  have  similar 
generations ;  as  we  find  by  experience  in  most  fruits,  whoae 
different  degrees  of  maturity  present  successively  five  tastes, 
the  acid,  the  sweet,  the  saccharine,  the  vinous  and  the 
bitter.  They  are  acid  while  growing,  sweet  when  ripe, 
saccharine  in  a  state  of  perfect  maturity,  vinous  in  their 
fermentation,  and  bitter  in  a  state  of  dryness.  We  should 
farther  find  that  the  most  agreeable  of  these  tastes,  namely, 
the  saccharine,  occupies  the  middle  of  this  progression,  of 
which  it  18  the  harmonic  term;  that  it  forms  by  its  nature, 
new  harmonies,  when  combined  with  its  extremes;  for 
the  beverages  which  are  most  grateful  to  the  palate  are 
those  composed  of  acid  and  sugar,  as  the  refreshing  liquors 
prepared  with  lemon  juice;  or  of  sugar  and  bitter  sab- 
stances,  as  coffee :  but  while  I  am  endeavouring  to  open 
new  paths  to  philosophy,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  present 
new  combinations  to  voluptuousness* 

Though  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these 
elementary  generations,  and  am  able  to  support  them  with 
a  multitude  of  proofs  which  I  have  collected  relative  to 
the  tastes  of  nations  both  polished  and  savage,  but  which 
time  permits  me  not  to  introduce  in  this  place ;  yet  I 
should  not  be  surprized  if  many  of  my  readers  were  to 
differ  from  me  in  opinion.  Our  natural  tastes  are  per- 
verted, from  early  infancy,  by  the  prejudices  which 
influence  our  physical  sensations  much  more  powerfully 
than  these  last  direct  our  moral  affections.  More  than  one 
ecclesiastic  considers  purple  as  the  most  beautiful  of  colors 
because  his  bishop  wears  it;  more  bishops  than  one  give 
the  same  preference  to  scarlet  because  it  is  the  cardinaPs 
color;  and  more  than  one  cardinal  undoubtedly,  would 
rather  be  dressed  in  white,  because  that  is  the  color  a 
the  head  of  the  church.  A  soldier  frequently  looks  upott 
the  red  as  the  most  beautiful  of  ribbons,  and  his  superior 
ofiicer  prefers  the  blue.  Our  constitutions,  as  well  as  out 
conditions,  have  an  influence  on  our  opinions.     Pfrsous  o. 
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gty  diipositions  prefer  lively  colors  to  all  others,  persoas 
of  delicate  feelings  like  softer  hues,  and  the  melancholy 
are  pleased  with  dusky  tints.     Though  I  myself  consider 
red  as  the  most  beautiful  of  colors,  and  the  sphere  as  the 
most  perfect  of  forms,    and  though  i  am  bound   more 
strongly  than  any  other  to  adhere  to  this  order,  because  it 
is  the  order  of  my  system,  I  yet  prefer  to  red  the  carmine 
which  has  a  tint  of  violet,  and  to  the  sphere  the  oval  or 
the  elliptical  form.     It  likewise  appears  to  me,  if  I  may 
venture  (o  say  so^  that  Nature  has  adapted  both  these  mo- 
difications to  the  rose,  at  least  before  its  complete  expansior> 
I  Mher  like  violet-colored  flowers  better  than  white,  and 
mach  better  than  yellow.     I  prefer  a  branch  of  lilac  to  a 
pot  of  stock-gillyflowers,  and  a  China  daisy  with  its  disk 
of  a  smoky  yellow  and  its  violet  and  dusky  petals,  to  the 
most  flashy  clustre  of  sun-flowers  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxemboui^.     I  am  persuaded  that  I  have  these  tastes  in 
common  with  many  other  persons,  and  that,  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  characters  of  men,  by  the  color  of  their 
dress,  there  are  many  more  of  a  serious  than  of  a  gay  dis- 
position.   I  am  likewise  of  opinion,  that  Nature  (for  to 
her  we  must  always  have  recourse  to  ascertain  the  truth) 
has  given  most  of  her  physical  beauties  a  tendency  towards 
nielaQcfaoly.     The  plaintive  notes  of  the  nightingale,  the 
ihades  of  the  forests,  the  sombre  lustre  of  the  moon,  inspire 
no  gaiety,  but  yet   they  are  interesting.     I  feel  much 
greater  emotion  in  contemplating  the  setting  than  the  ri- 
sing sun.     In   general  we  are  pleased  with   lively  and 
sprightly  beauties,  but  we  are  afiected  only  by  such  as  are 
nielancholy.     We  shall  endeavour  in  another  place  to  un- 
sold the  causes  of  these  moral  afiections.     They  are  con- 
nected with  laws  more  sublime  than  physical  laws:  while 
these  amuse  the  senses,  those  address  the  heart  and  apprize 
as  tliat  man  is  born  for  a  higher  destination. 

1  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in  the  order  of  these  genera- 
tions and  may  have  transposed  the  terms.  The  only  object 
I  ^ave  in  view  is  to  open  new  paths  in  the  Study  of  Nature 
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&t  18  sufficient  for  my  purpose  if  the  effect  of  these  genera- 
tions be  generally  acknowledged.  Men  more  enlightened 
may  arrange  their  relations  in  better  order.  All  that  [ 
have  said  on  this  subject,  or  may  still  have  to  say,  is  redu- 
cible to  this  great  law:  every  thing  in  Nature  is  formed 
of  contraries;  from  their  harmonies  spring  the  sense  of 
pleasure,  from  their  opposition  results  the  sense  of  pain. 

This  law,  as  we  shall  see,  extends  also  to  morals.  Every 
truth,  excepting  truths  of  fact,  is  the  result  of  two  contrary 
ideas.  Hence  it  follows,  that  whenever  we  decompose 
a  truth  by  logic,  we  divide  it  into  the  two  ideas  of  which 
it  is  constituted;  and  if  we  assume  one  of  its  elementary 
ideas  as  the  only  principle,  and  deduce  consequences  from 
it,  we  create  a  source  of  endless  dispute ;  for  the  otiier 
elementary  idea  will  furnish  results  diametrically  opposite, 
to  the  person  who  is  disposed  to  pursue  them ;  and  these 
rtbalts  are  themselves  susceptible  of  contradictory  decom« 
positions  which  go  on  without  end.  This  the  schools  are 
admirably  adapted  to  teach  us,  and  thither  we  are 
sent  to  form  our  judgment  They  instruct  us  to  separate 
the  most  evident  truths,  not  only  into  two,  but,  as  Hudi- 
bras  says,  into  four.  If,  for  example,  some  one  of  our 
logicians  considering  the  influence  of  cold  on  vegetation, 
should  endeavour  to  prove  that  cold  is  the  only  cause  of  it, 
and  that  heat  is  even  prejudicial  to  it,  he  would  not  omit 
to  mention  the  efilorescenccs  and  the  vegetation  of  ice,  the 
growth,  the  verdure,  and  the  flowering  of  mosses  during 
winter,  the  plants  burnt  up  by  the  sun  in  summer,  and 
many  other  effects  relative  to  his  thesis.  But  his  antago- 
nist, availing  himself,  on  his  side,  of  the  influences  of  spring, 
and  the  devastation  of  winter,  would  not  fail  to  demonstrate, 
that  heat  alone  imparts  life  to  vegetables.  Nevertheless, 
the  truth  is,  that  heat  and  cold  together  form  one  of  the 
principles  of  vegetation,  not  only  in  temperate  climates, 
but  even  in  the  midst  of  the  (orrid  zone. 

It  may  be  afllrmed  that  all  disorders,  whether  physical 
or  moral,  are  nothing  more  than  oppositions  produced  by 
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tiie  collision  of  two  contraries.  If  men  would  pay  attention 
lO  this  law,  it  would  put  an  end  to  most  of  their  errors 
and  disputes;  for  it  may  be  said,  that  as  every  thing  is 
composed  of  contraries,  whoever  affirms  a  simple  proposi- 
tion is  only  half  right,  since  the  contrary  proposition  has 
equally  an  existence  in  Nature. 

There  is  perhaps,  in  the  world,  but  one  truth  intellectual, 
pure,  simple,  and  without  any  contrary  idea;  it  is  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  those  who 
nave  denied  it  adduce  no  other  proofs  to  support  their  ne- 
gation, than  the  apparent  disorders  of  Nature,  the  extreme 
principles  of  which  alone  they  took  into  consideration ;  so 
that  they  have  not  proved  the  non-existence  of  God,  but 
that  he  is  not  intelligent,  or  that  he  is  not  good.  Their 
error,  therefore,  proceeds  from  their  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  Nature.  Besides,  their  arguments  have  been  founded, 
for  tlie  most  part  on  the  disorders  of  men,  who  exist  in  a 
different  order  from  that  of  Nature,  and  who  are  the  only 
bemgs  endowed  with  sense  who  have  been  abandoned  to 
to  their  own  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  God,  I  know  that  religion 
herself  represents  him  as  the  harmonic  principle,  by  way 
of  excellence,  not  only  with  relation  to  all  that  surrounds 
him,  of  which  he  is  the  creator  and  the  mover,  but  eveii 
ill  his  essence  divided  into  three  persons.  Bossuet  has 
extended  these  harmonies  of  the  Deity  to  man,  by  seeking 
to  discover  in  the  operations  of  his  soul  some  conformity 
to  the  Trinity  of  which  it  is  the  image.  These  lofty  spe- 
culations are,  I  must  acknowledge,  infinitely  above  my 
capacity.  Nay,  I  am  filled  with  wonder,  that  the  Deity 
should  have  permitted  t>eings  so  weak  and  so  transitory, 
to  have  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  his  omnipotence  on  earth, 
and  that  he  should  have  veiled,  under  the  combinations  of 
matter,  the  operarions  of  his  infinite  intelligence,  in  order 
to  adapt  it  to  our  perception.  A  single  act  of  his  will  was 
sufficient  to  give  us  existence;  the  slightest  communication 
of  his  works  to  illumine  our  reason ;  but  I  am  persuaded. 
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that  if  tlie  smallest  ray  of  his  divine  essence  were  to  be 
directly  communicated  to  us  in  a  human  body»  we  should 
be  annihilated. 


OF   CONSONANCES. 

Consonances  are  repetitions  of  the  same  harmoniesL 
They  augment  our  pleasures  by  multiplying  them,  and 
transferring  the  enjoyment  of  them  to  new  scenes- 

They  farther  delight  us,  by  demonstrating  that  the  same 
intelligence  presided  over  the  different  plans  of  Nature* 
since  it  every  where  presents  us  with  similar  harmonies. 
Accordingly,  consonances  confer  more  pleasure  than  sin^- 
ple  harmonies,  since  they  inspire  sentiments  of  extension 
and  of  the  Divinity,  so  congenial  to  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  Physical  objects  excite  in  us  a  certain  degree 
of  pleasure,  only  by  unfolding  an  intellectual  feeling. 

We  find  frequent  examples  of  consonances  in  Nature. 
The  clouds  of  the  horizon,  often  resemble,  at  sea,  the  formis 
of  mountains  and  the  appearances  of  land,  with  such  accu- 
racy, as  sometimes  to  deceive  the  most  experienced  mariner. 
The  waters  reflect  in  their  changeable  bosom  the  heavens, 
the  hills,  the  forests.  The  echoes  of  the  rocks  repeat  in 
their  turn  the  murmur  of  the  waters.  Walking  one  day, 
along  the  sea-side  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  and  observing  the 
reflections  of  the  shore  in  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  1  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  other  billows  roaring  behind 
me.  I  turned  round,  and  perceived  only  a  high,  steep 
shore,  whose  echoes  repeated  the  noise  of  the  waves.  This 
double  consonance  appeared  extremely  delightful;  you 
would  have  said  there  was  a  mountain  in  the  sea,  and  a 
sea  in  the  mountain. 

These  transpositions  of  harmony  from  one  element  io 
another  communicate  great  pleasure.  Accordingly,  Nature 
frequently  multiplies  them,  not  only  by  fugitive  images, 
but  by  permanent  forms.  In  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  she 
lias  repeated  the  forms  of  continents  in  those  of  islands. 
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most  of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  have  peaks,  moun- 
tains, lakes,  rivers,  and  plains,  proportioned  to  their  extent, 
as  if  they  were  worlds  in  miniature.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  represents,  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  the  basons  of  the 
vast  ocean  in  the  mediterraneans,  and  in  the  great  lakes, 
which  have  their  shores,  their  rocks,  their  islands,  their 
volcanoes,  their  currents,  and  sometimes  a  flux  and  reflux, 
which  is  pecuhar  to  themselves,  and  is  occasioned  by  the 
efibsions  from  icy  mountains,  at  whose  feet  they  are  com- 
monly situated,  as  the  currents  and  the  tides  of  the  ocean 
are  produced  by  those  of  the  poles. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  most  beautiful  harmonies 
are  those  which  have  the  most  consonances.  Nothing  in 
the  world,  for  example,  is  more  beautiful  than 'the  sun, 
and  nothing  is  more  fVequently  repeated  in  Nature  than 
bis  form  and  his  light.  It  is  reflected  in  a  thousand  differ- 
ent ways  by  the  refractions  of  the  air,  which  every  day 
exhibit  him  above  all  the  horizons  of  the  globe,  before  he 
has  risen  and  after  he  is  set ;  by  parhelia  which  sometimes 
exhibit  two  or  three  reflections  of  his  disk  at  once,  in  the 
hazy  skies  of  the  north ;  by  rainy  clouds,  in  which  his 
refracted  rays  trace  an  arch  tinged  with  a  thousand  hues ; 
and  by  the  waters,  whose  refluxes  represent  him  in  an  in- 
flnite  number  of  places  where  he  is  not,  in  the  bosom  of 
meadows,  amid  flowers  besprinkled  with  dew,  and  in  the 
shade  of  verdant  forests.  The  earth,  dull  and  unpolished, 
reflects  him  too,  in  the  specular  particles  of  sand,  of  mica, 
of  crystals,  of  rocks.  It  exhibits  the  form  of  his  disk  and 
of  his  rays  in  the  disks  and  in  the  petals  of  a  multitude  of 
radiated  flowers  with  which  it  is  covered.  Finally,  this 
brilliant  luminary  is  himself  multiplied  to  infinity,  with 
variations  unknown  to  us,  in  the  innumerable  stars  of  the 
firmament,  which  he  discovers  to  us  as  soon  as  he  quits 
the  horizon,  as  if  he  withdrew  his  presence  from  the  con- 
sonances  of  the  earth,  merely  to  display  to  the  eye  those  of 
the  heavens. 

From  the  lavv  of  consonances  it  results,  that  whatever  is 
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best  and  most  beautiful  iii  Nature  is  the  most  commou 
and  the  most  frequently  repeated.  To  this  must  be  ascri- 
bed the  various  species  in  each  genus,  which  are  so  much 
the  more  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  utility  of  that 
genus.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  for  example,  there  is 
no  family  so  necessary  as  that  of  gramineous  plants,  which 
aiTord  subsistence  not  only  to  all  the  quadrupeds,  but  to 
an  infinite  number  of  birds  and  insects;  nor  is  there  any 
whose  species  are  so  varied.  We  shall  notice,  in  the  Study 
on  Plants,  the  reasons  of  this  variety.  I  shall  only  remark 
in  this  place,  that  it  is  among  the  gramineous  families  that 
man  has  found  the  many  different  kinds  of  grain  from 
which  he  derives  bis  principal  subsistence;  and  that,  from 
reasons  of  consonance,  not  only  the  species,  but  several  of 
the  genera,  nearly  approach  each  other,  that  they  may 
offei  similar  services  to  man  unJer  latitudes  totally  differ- 
ent. Thus  the  millet  of  Africa,  the  maize  of  Brasil,  the 
rice  of  Asi?i,  the  sagopalm  of  the  Moluccas,  whose  trunk 
is  filled  with  a  nutritious  flour,  correspond  to  the  grain  of 
Europe.  We  discover  consonances  of  another  kind  in  the 
same  places,  as  if  Nature  had  intended  to  multiply  her  be- 
nefits, by  varying  only  the  form,  without  changing  scarcely 
any  thing  of  their  qualities.  Thus,  in  our  gardens,  how 
delightful  and  how  useful  is  the  consonance  between  the 
orange  and  the  lemon-tree,  the  apple  and  the  pear,  the 
walnut  and  the  hazle ;  and  in  our  farm-yards,  that  between 
the  horse  and  the  ass,  the  goose  and  the  duck,  the  co\v 
and  the  goat. 

Farther  each  genus  is  in  consonance  with  itself  by  means 
of  the  sexes.  Between  the  sexes,  however,  there  are  con- 
trasts which  give  the  greatest  energy  to  their  loves,  from 
the  very  opposition  of  contraries,  from  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  all  harmony  originates;  but  without  the  general  con- 
sonance of  forms  that  exists  between  them,  sensible  beings 
of  the  same  genus  would  never  have  approached  each  other. 
Without  this,  one  sex  would  have  for  ever  remained  a 
stranger  to  the  other.     Before  either  of  them  could  have 
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observed  what  the  other  possessed  that  correttponded  to  iti 
necessities,  the  time  of  reflection  would  have  absorbed  tliat 
of  love,  and  would  perhaps  have  extinguished  desire.  It 
is  consonance  that  draws  them  together,  and  contrast  that 
unites  them.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  any  genus  of  animal 
one  sex  is  totally  different  from  the  other  in  exterior  forms: 
and  if  differences  actually  exist,  as  some  naturalists  assert, 
ill  various  fishes  and  insects,  I  am  persuaded  that  Nature 
has  placed  the  habitation  of  the  male  and  the  female  very 
near  to  each  other,  and  has  prepared  their  nuptiid  couch 
at  no  great  distance  from  their  cradle. 

But  there  is  a  consonance  of  forms  much  more  striking 
than  even  that  of  the  two  sexes :  I  mean  the  duplicity  of 
the  organs  which  exists  in  each  individual.  Every  animal 
is  double.  If  you  consider  his  two  eyes,  his  two  nostrils, 
his  two  ears,  the  number  of  his  legs,  disposed  in  pairs,  you 
would  be  ready  to  say :  here  are  two  animals  glued  together 
and  united  under  one  skin.  Even  the  parts  of  his  body  which 
are  single,  as  the  head,  the  tail,  the  tongue,  appeared  to  be 
formed  of  two  halves,  joined  together  by  sutures  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  members  properly  so  called ;  for  ex- 
ample, a  hand,  an  ear,  an  eye,  cannot  be  divided  into  two 
similar  halves ;  but  the  duplicity  of  form  in  the  parts  of  the 
body,  essentially  distinguishes  them  from  members;  for 
the  part  of  the  body  is  double  and  the  member  is  single, 
the  former  is  always  alone,  and  the  latter  is  always  re- 
peated. Thus  the  head  and  the  tail  of  an  aifimal  are  parts 
of  his  body,  and  the  legs  and  the  eai-s  are  his  members. 

This  law,  one  of  the  most  wonderful,  though  one  of  the 
least  observed  in  Nature,  destroys  all  the  hypotheses  which 
ascribe  to  chance  the  organization  of  beings;  for,  indepen- 
dent of  the  harmonies  which  it  presents,  it  doubles  at  once 
the  proofs  of  a  Providence,  which  did  not  think  it  suffici- 
ent to  bestow  one  principal  organ  on  every  animal  for 
each  particular  element,  such  as,  an  eye  for  the  light  of 
the  sun,  an  ear  for  the  sounds  of  the  air,  the  foot  for  the 
ground  which  is  to  support  it,  but  determined  besides  that 
he  should  have  every  organ  m  pairs. 
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Some  sagtt  have  considered  this  admirable  arrangemenr 
as  a  foresight  of  Providence,  that  the  animal  might  always 
\iave  a  substitute  to  supply  the  loss  of  any  of  bis  oi'gans, 
exposed  to  various  accidents ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  interior  parts  of  the  body,  which  at  the  first  sight 
appear  single,  present  on  examination,  a  similar  duplicity 
of  forms,  even  in  the  human  IxNly,  where  they  are  more 
confounded  than  in  other  animals.  Thus  the  five  lobes  of 
the  lungs,  one  of  which  has  a  kind  of  division ;  the  fissure 
of  the  liver ;  the  supernal  separation  of  the  brain,  by  the 
reduplication  of  the  dura  mater;  the  septum  Iwidump 
similar  to  a  leaf  of  talc,  which  separates  its  two  anterior 
ventricles ;  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart  and  the  divisions 
of  the  other  viscera,  announce  this  double  union,  and  seem 
to  indicate,  that  the  very  principle  of  life  is  the  consonance 
of  two  similar  harmonies.* 

From  this  duplication  of  organs  results  utility  much 
more  extensive  than  if  they  were  single.  Man  embraces 
with  two  eyes  more  than  half  the  horizon:  he  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  take  in  a  third  part  of  it  with  a  single 
one.  With  his  two  arms  he  performs  an  infinite  number 
of  actions,  which  he  could  never  accomplish  with  one  only, 
luch  as  lifting  upon  his  head  a  load  of  considerable  size, 

•  Eaeh  organ  to  iUeif  in  opposition  to  the  elements  for  which  it  is 
destined,  so  that  from  their  matnal  opposition  springs  an  harmony 
which  constitutes  the  pleasure  experienced  by  that  organs  This  m 
exceedingly  remarkable  and  confirms  the  principles  which  we  have 
laid  down.  Thus  the  organ  of  vision,  adapted  pnncipally  to  the  sun, 
'«  a  body  which  is  opposite  to  him  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  almost 
entirely  acqueous.  The  san  emits  laminons  rays;  the  eye,  on  the 
contrary,  is  surrounded  by  dusky  eye-lashes  which  over-shadow  it, 
The  eye  is  farther  veiled  by  a  lid,  which  it  opens  and  shots  at  plea 
ure,  and  it  moreover  opposes  to  the  whiteness  of  the  light,  a  tame 
entirely  black,  called  the  urea,  which  clothes  the  extremity  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

The  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  like  manner,  present  oppositions  to 
the  action  of  the  elements  to  which  they  are  adapted.  Thus  the  feet 
of  animals  which  scramble  over  rocks  have  claws,  as  those  of  lions 
and  tigers.  The  animals  that  inhabit  cold  climates  are  clothed  with 
warm  furs,  &c.  We  mast  not,  however,  always  expect  to  find  these 
contraries  of  the  same  species  in  every  animal.  Nature  possesses  mu 
infinite  number  of  means  to  produce  the  same  effects,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  every  individual. 
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tmd  climbiug  np  a  tree.  !fhe  were  supported  by  no  moff 
than  one  leg,  bis  footing  would  not  only  be  much  less  firm 
dian  upon  two,  but  he  would  be  unable  to  walk,  and  would 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  crawling  or  hopping.  This 
mode  of  advancing  would  be  entirely  discordant  to  the 
constitution  of  the  other  parts  of  his  body  and  the  differ- 
ent surfaces  over  which  he  is  destined  to  travel. 

If  Nature  has  given  to  animals  a  single  exterior  organ 
such  as  the  tail,  the  reason  is,  that  its  use,  being  very  limited, 
extends  but  to  a  single  action,  to  which  it  is  fully  equiva- 
lent Besides,  the  tail,  from  its  situation  is  secured  from 
almost  every  danger.  Farther,  scarcely  any  but  powerful 
animals  have  a  long  tail,  as  the  bull,  the  horse,  the  lion 
The  rabbit  and  the  hare  have  a  very  short  one.  In  feeble 
animals  who  have  long  tails,  as  the  ray,  it  is  armed  with 
pnckles,  or  grows  again  if  it  happens  to  be  torn  off  by  any 
accident,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lizard.  Finally,  whatever 
may  be  the  simplicity  of  its  use,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is 
formed  of  two  similar  halves  like  the  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

There  are  other  interior  consonancets  Mhich  collect,  as 
it  were  diagonally,  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  in 
order  to  form  one  only  and  single  animal  of  these  two 
halves.  I  shall  leave  to  anatomists  the  investigation  of  this 
incomprehensible  connection;  but,  be  their  knowledge 
ever  so  extensive,  I  doubt  whether  they  vrill  ever  be  able 
to  trace  the  windings  of  this  labyrinth.  Why,  for  example^ 
should  the  pain  which  attacks  a  foot,  sometimes  be  felt  m 
the  opposite  part  of  the  head,  and  vice  versa  ?  I  have  seen 
a  very  astonishing  proof  of  this  consonance  in  a  serjeant, 
who  I  believe,  is  still  living  in  the  Hospital  of  Invalids. 
This  man,  fencing  one  day  with  a  comrade,  who,  as  well 
as  himself,  made  use  of  his  sword  in  the  sheath,  received  a 
thrust  in  the  lacrymal  angle  of  the  left  eye,  which  immedi- 
ately deprived  him  of  his  senses.  When  he  came  to  him- 
self which  was  not  for  several  hours  after  the  accident,  he 
iband  himself  cumpletely  paralytic  in  his  right  leg  and 
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right  arm,  and  no  medical  assistance  has  ever  been  able  to 
restore  the  use  of  them.* 

I  shall  here  observe,  that  the  cruel  experiments  daily 
made  on  animals  to  discover  these  sacred  correspondencies 
of  Nature,  serve  only  to  spread  a  thicker  veil  over  them, 
for  their  muscles,  contracted  by  fear  and  pain,  impede  the 
course  of  the  animal  spirits,  accelerate  the  velocity  of  the 
blood,  throw  the  nerves  into  a  state  of  convulsion,  and  tend 
much  rather  to  derange  the  animal  economy,  than  to  unfold 
It  These  barbarous  means  employed  by  modern  physics, 
have  an  influence  still  more  pernicious  on  the  morals  of 
those  who  make  use  of  them;  for  besides  conveying  false 
notions,  they  inspire  them  with  the  most  atrocious  of  all 
vices,  whicli  is  cruelty.  If  we  might  presume  to  interro- 
gate Nature  concerning  the  operations  she  conceals  from 
us,  I  should  think  pleasure  a  much  more  proper  subject 
than  pain.  Of  the  propriety  of  this  sentiment  I  was  wit- 
ness to  an  instance  at  the  country-seat  of  a  young  gentle- 
man m  Normandy.  Walknig  hi  ttie  adjoining  fields  with 
the  proprietor,  we  perceived  some  oxen  fighting;  he  rau 
towards  them  brandishing  his  sitck,  and  the  animals  imme- 
diately separated.  He  then  went  up  to  the  most  ferocious 
of  them,  and  began  to  scratch  him  with  his  fingers  at  the 
root  of  the  tail.  The  animal  whose  eyes  were  still  inflamed 
with  rage,  immediately  became  motionless,  extending  his 
neck,  opening  his  nostrils,  and  snufiing  the  air  with  a 
pleasure  whicli  demonstrated,  in  a  very  amusing  manner, 
the  intimate  correspondence  between  this  extremity  of  hi 
body  and  his  head. 

•  This  man  was  a  native  of  Franche  Gomt^.  I  never  saw  him  bsf^ 
once,  and  have  forgotten  his  name  and  the  regiment  to  which  he 
belonged,  but  never  shall  I  lose  the  recollection  of  his  virtae,  which 
was  reported  to  me  on  good  aathorily.  When  his  misfortune  obliged 
him  to  go  to  the  hospital,  he  remembered  that,  as  a  serjeant,  he  had, 
by  the  instigation  of  his  captain,  inveigled  a  young  country  fellow^ 
the  only  son  of  a  poor  widow,  to  inlist,  and  that  he  had  been  killed 
three  months  afterwards  in  battle.  On  the  recollection  of  this  act 
of  cruelty  and  injustice,  he  resolved  to  abtain  from  wine.  He  accor 
dingly  sold  his  allowance  and  remitted  the  amount  every  sixmontito 
to  the  mother  whom  he  had  robbed  of  her  sun 
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The  duplication  of  organs  is  likewise  observable  in 
vegetables,  especially  in  their  most  essential  parts,  sudi  a* 
the  antherce  of  the  flowers  which  are  double  bodies;  in 
ttieir  petals  one  half  of  which  corresponds  exactly  to  tlir 
other;  ip  the  lobes  of  their  seed,  &c.  A  single  one  o' 
these  p»  to,  however,  appears  sufficient  for  the  develops 
Ihent  ant  the  generation  of  tlie  plant.  This  observation 
might  hf.  extended  to  the  very  leaves,  the  two  halves  of 
which  ccrrespond  in  most  vegetables,  and  if  any  of  them 
deviate  from  this  order,  it  is  doubtless  for  some  particular 
reason,  well  worthy  investigation. 

These  facts  confirm  the  distinction  which  we  have  made 
between  the  parts  and  the  members  of  a  body ;  for  in  the 
'caves  in  which  this  duplication  occurs,  we  commonly  find 
the  vegetative  faculty,  which  is  diffused  over  the  body  of 
the  vegetable  itself;  so  that  if  you  plant  those  leaves  with 
:are  and  at  the  proper  season,  you  will  see  the  complete 
vf^getabie  produced  from  Ihctii.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
interior  organs  of  the  tree  are  double,  that  the  vegetative 
principle  of  life  is  diffused  even  into  its  slips,  as  may  be 
seen  m  a  great  number,  which  shoot  up  from  a  branch. 
Nay  there  are  some  which  have  the  faculty  of  perpetuating 
themselves  from  simple  cuttings.  Of  this  we  have  a  noted 
mstance  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Two 
sisters  on  the  death  of  their  mother,  mherited  an  orange- 
tree.  Each  of  them  obstinately  insisted  on  having  it  in 
her  portion.  At  length  neither  of  them  being  disposed  to 
lesign  her  claim,  they  agreed  that  the  tree  should  be  cut  in 
iwo  and  that  each  should  take  her  halt.  The  tree  accor- 
flingly  shared  the  fate  to  which  the  child  was  doomed  by 
Solomon.  It  was  cleft  asunder;  each  of  the  sisters 
replanted  her  half;  and,  wonderful  to  be  related !  the  trer 
which  the  animosity  of  the  sisters  had  divided,  was  covered 
mih  new  bark  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 

It  is  this  universal  consonance  of  forms  that  has  sug 
l^ested  to  man  the  idea  of  symmetry.  He  has  introduced 
It  into  most  of  the  arts,  and  especially  into  architecture^  a 
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an  CMenOai  |Mirt  of  order.  To  such  a  degree  in  fact  is  it 
the  work  of  intellis^ence  and  of  combination,  that  I  consi- 
der it  as  the  principal  character  by  which  an  organized 
body  may  be  distinguished  from  such  as  are  not  organized 
and  are  only  the  results  of  a  fortuitous  aggregation,  how- 
ever regular  their  asKmblage  may  appear ;  such  are  those 
produced  by  crystallizations,  efflorescences,  chemical  vege* 
tationsy  and  igneous  effusions 

Proceeding,  after  these  reflections,  to  consider  the  globe 
of  the  earth,  I  observed  with  the  utmost  astonishment, 
that  it  too  presented,  like  every  organized  body,  a  dupli- 
cation of  forms.  I  had  imagined  from  the  beginning, 
that  the  globe  being  the  work  of  an  intelligence,  a  certain 
order  must  of  necessity  pervade  it.  I  had  discerned  the 
utility  of  islands,  and  that  of  banks,  ree&,  and  rocks,  to 
defend  the  most  exposed  parts  of  continents  against  the 
currents  of  the  ocean,  at  tlie  extremities  of  which  they  are 
always  situated.  I  had  likewise  discovered  the  utility  of 
bays,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  removed  from  the  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean,  and  hollowed  out  into  deep  recesses  to 
shelter  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  to  serve,  from  the  tran- 
quillity of  their  waters,  as  an  asylum  to  the  fishes,  which, 
in  every  sea,  retire  to  them  in  shoals  to  collect  the  spoils 
of  vegetation  and  the  alluvions  of  the  land  that  are  there 
discharged  by  the  rivers.  I  had  admired,  in  detail,  the 
proportions  of  their  different  structures,  but  had  formed  no 
conception  of  their  combination.  My  mind  was  bewiider- 
ed  amid  so  many  intersections  of  land  and  sea,  and  I 
should  have  ascribed  them  without  hesitation  to  chance, 
if  the  order,  which  I  had  perceived  in  each  of  the  parts, 
had  not  led  me  to  suspect  the  existence  of  an  order  like- 
wise in  the  totality  of  the  work. 

I  am  now  about  to  display  the  globe  under  a  new  as- 
pect I  request  the  reader  to  forgive  this  digression,  which 
is  a  fragment  of  the  materials  I  had  collected  relative  to 
geography,  and  lends  to  prove  the  universality  of  the  lawj 
of  Nature,  for  the  existence  of  which  I  am  contending. 
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•hall  be,  as  usual,  rapid  and  superficial ;  but  it  is  of  little 
importaoee  whether  I  weaken  ideas  which  I  have  oot 
been  permitted  to  arrange  in  their  natural  order,  if  I  can 
only  transmit  the  germ  of  them  into  heads  pomcsoing 
Intelligence  superior  to  my  own. 

I  first  sought  the  consonances  of  the  globe  in  its  north* 
ern  and  southern  division.  But  so  far  from  discovering 
resemblances  between  them,  I  perceived  nothing  but  oppo. 
sitions ;  the  first  being,  in  a  manner,  only  a  terrestrial 
hemisphere,  and  the  other  a  maritime  hemisphere,  so  to- 
tally different  that  the  winter  of  the  one  is  the  summer  of 
the  other,  and  the  seas  of  the  former  seem  to  be  opposed 
to  the  lands  and  islands  scattered  over  the  latter.  This 
contrast  presented  to  me  another  analogy  with  an  or- 
ganized body  ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  followwg 
articles,  every  organized  body  has  two  halves  in  contrast, 
as  there  are  two  in  consonance. 

1  found  in  it,  then,  under  this  new  aspect,  n  certain  ana- 
logy with  an  animal  whose  head  is  directed  towards  the 
north,  by  the  magnetic  attraction  peculiar  to  our  pole, 
which  seems  to  hx  there  a  seiuonum,  as  in  the  head  of  an 
animal ;  the  heart  under  the  Line,  from  the  constant  heat 
which  prevails  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  seems  to  determine 
it  as  the  region  of  the  heart ;  lastly,  the  excretory  organs 
in  the  soathem  part,  where  the  greatest  seas,  which  are 
the  receptacles  of  the  alluvions  of  continents,  are  situated, 
and  in  which  are  likewise  found  the  greatest  number  of 
volcanoes,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  excretory  or- 
gans of  the  seas,  whose  bitumens  and  sulphurs  they  are 
coolinoally  consuming.  Besides,  the  sun,  who  remains 
five  or  six  days  longer  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  seemed 
to  present  me  a  more  marked  resemblance  to  the  body  of 
an  animal,  in  which  the  heart,  the  centre  of  heat,  is  a  little 
nearer  to  the  head  than  to  the  lower  extremities. 

Though  these  contrasts  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  de- 
terminate to  manifest  an  order  on  the  globe,  and  though 
Umihr  0nv%  may  be  observed  in  vegetables,  di^tinguishorl 
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as  they  are  into  two  parts,  opposite  in  functions  Aud  iu 
forms,  such  as  the  leaves  and  the  roots,  1  was  fearful 
of  indulging  my  imagination  and  of  generalizing,  through 
Uie  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  those  laws  of  Nature, 
pecuUar  to  every  existence,  by  extending  them  to  king- 
doms not  susceptible  of  their  application. 

But  I  ceased  to  doubt  of  the  general  order  of  the  earth, 
^hen.  with  two  halves  iu  contrast,  I  perceived  two  others 
iu  consonance.  I  was  struck  with  astonisliment,  I  must 
confess,  when  I  observed  in  the  duplication  of  forms  which 
constitute  its  body,  members  exactiy  repeated  on  either 
side. 

The  globe,  if  it  be  considered  from  east  to  west,  i% 
divided,  like  organized  bodies,  into  two  similar  halves, 
which  are  the  Old  and  New  World.  Each  of  their  parts 
corresponds  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemisphere ;  sea 
to  sea,  island  to  island,  cape  to  cape,  peninsula  to  penin- 
sula. The  lakes  of  Finland  and  the  gulf  of  Archangel 
corresponds  to  the  lakes  of  Canada  and  Baffin's  Bay  ;  Nova 
Zembia  to  Greenland  ;  the  Baltic  Sea  to  Hudson's  Bay  ; 
the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  cover  the 
first  of  tliose  Mediterraneans  to  the  islands  of  Welcome 
and  Good  Fortune,  which  protect  the  second ;  the  Medi- 
terranean, properly  so  called,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  which 
is  a  kind  of  Mediterranean  formed,  in  part,  by  islands. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  is  situated  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  in  consonance  with  the  isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  below 
these  isthmuses,  the  peninsula  of  Africa  presents  itself  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  peninsula  of  South  America  on  the 
other.  The  principal  rivers  of  those  divisions  of  the  globe 
are  facing  each  other ;  for  the  Senegal  discharges  itself 
opposite  the  river  of  Amazons.  Lastly,  each  of  these 
)>enin8u]a8,  advancing  towards  the  south  pole,  is  terminated 
by  a  cape  equally  noted  for  tempests,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Cape  Horn. 

BctwfTii  thes**  tw^  liemispheres  there  are  many  other 
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points  of  consonance,  on  which  I  shall  not  enlarge.  All 
these  points,  it  must  be  admitted,  do  not  correspond  in  the 
same  latitudes :  but  they  are  disposed  in  a  spiral  line, 
winding  from  east,  to  west,  and  extending  from  north  to 
south,  so  that  these  corresponding  points  come  in  pro« 
gressiou.  They  are  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  setting 
oat  from  the  north,  as  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Hudson*s  Bay, 
and  they  lengthen  in  America  in  proportion  as  it  advances 
towards  the  south.  This  progression  is  likewise  percep- 
til»le  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  ancient  continent, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  form  of  its  capes,  which,  taking 
the  point  of  departure  from  the  east,  extend  so  much  the 
more  towards  the  south  as  they  advance  towards  the  west ; 
such  as  the  Cape  of  Kamtschatka  in  Asia,  Cape  Comorin 
in  Hindostan,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa,  and 
lastly  Cape  Horn  in  America.  These  differences  of  pro* 
portion  proceed  from  this,  that  the  two  terrestrial  hemis* 
pheres  are  not  projected  in  the  same  manner ;  for  the  old 
continent  has  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  aud  the 
new  one  from  north  to  south ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  this 
difference  of  projection  has  been  ordained  by  the  Author 
4^  Nature,  for  the  «ime  reason  that  caused  him  to  bestow 
double  parts  on  the  animals  and  vegetables,  in  order  that 
if  necessity  required,  either  might  supply  whs(t  was  defi- 
cient in  the  other,  but  principally  that  they  might  be  en- 
abled to  render  mutoal  assistance. 

It,  for  example,  thei-e  existed  only  the  ancient  conti- 
nent, with  the  South  Sea  alone,  the  motion  of  this  sea, 
being  too  much  accelerated  under  the  Line  by  the  regulai 
east  winds,  would  advance,  after  having  made  the  circuit 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and  dash  with  tremendous  violence 
against  the  islands  of  Japan ;  for  the  size  of  the  billows  of 
tlie  sea  is  always  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  But  from 
the  disposition  of  the  two  continents,  the  waves  of  the 
great  eastern  current  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  partly  re- 
tarded by  the  archipelagoes  of  the  Moluccas  and  of  th«! 
Philippines ;  they  are  likewise  broken  by  other  islands,  ns 

^  I 
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the  Maldives,  by  the  Capes  of  Arabia  and  that  of  Qcoi 
Hope,  which  throws  them  back  toward  the  south.  Before 
they  reach  Cape  Horn,  they  encounter  new  obstacles  from 
the  current  of  the  south  pole,  which  then  crosses  their 
course,  and  by  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  which  totally 
destroys  the  cause  of  it  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Thus 
there  is  not  a  single  current,  whether  eastern  or  northern, 
that  traverses  over  only  one  fourth  part  of  the  globe  in  the 
same  direction.  Besides,  the  division  of  the  parts  of  the 
world  into  two  is  so  necessary  to  its  general  harm<Hiy,  that 
if  the  channel  of  the  Atlantic  which  separates  them  were 
not  in  existence,  or  were  partly  filled  up,  as  it  is  supposed 
once  to  have  been  by  the  great  island  of  Atalantis,*  all  the 
eastern  rivers  of  America  and  ail  the  western  ones  of 
Europe  would  be  dried  up,  since  those  rivers  are  sup- 
plied only  by  the  clouds  emanating  from  that  sea.  More- 
over, the  sun,  enlightening  on  our  side,  only  a  terrestrial 
hemisphere,  all  the  mediterraneans  of  which  would  dis- 
appear, must  burn  it  up  with  his  rays ;  and  warming,  oti 
the  other  side,  noUiing  but  a  maritime  hemisphere,  most 
of  the  islands  of  which  would  be  deluged,  because  the 
quantity  of  that  sea  would  be  increased  by  the  reductioD 
of  ours,  an  infinite  quantity  of  vapor  would  rise  m  waste. 
It  would  appear  to  be  from  these  considerations  that  Na^ 
ture  has  not  placed  the  greatest  length  of  the  continents  but 
only  the  mean  breadth  of  Africa  and  America  in  the  torrid 
zone,  because  the  action  of  the  sun  would  there  have  been 
too  violent  On  the  contrary,  she  has  there  placed  the 
largest  diameter  of  the  South  Sea,  and  the  greatest  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  there  collected  the  greatest 
quantity  of  islands  in  existence.  She  has  farther  placed  io 
the  breadth  of  tlie  continents,  which  she  has  there  widened 
out,  the  greatest  currents  of  fresh  water  that  are  to  be  found 
io  the  world,  all  issuing  from  mountains  of  ice,  such  as  the 

•  A  fabnlout  island,  imagined  by  Plato  to  repieaent  allegorically 
the  government  of  Athens,  as  several  learned  men  h&ve  denton 
«lr%tod. 
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Senegal  and  the  Nile,  which  mriBe  ia  the  Mountaiofl  of 
ifae  Moon  in  Africa,  the  Amazons  and  the  Oronoko  whose 
sources  are  in  the  Cordilleras  of  America.  It  is  likewise 
Tor  the  same  reason  that  she  has  multiplied,  in  Uie  torrid 
zone  and  in  its  yicinity,  the  lofty  chains  of  snow-covered 
inoaotains,  and  that  she  directs  thither  the  winds  of  the 
north  and  of  the  south  pole,  of  which  the  trade  winds  always 
partake ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  many  of  the  great 
rivers  which  flow  there,  are  not  situated  precisely  under  the 
Line,  bat  in  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  which  are  hotter  than 
the  Line  itself.  Thus  the  Senegal  rolls  its  current  in  the 
vicinity  of  Zaara,  or  the  Desert,  which  according  to  the 
testimony  of  all  travellers,  is  the  most  scorching  part  of 
Africa. 

From  all  this  we  may  perceive  the  necessity  of  two 
eootiDents,  which  mutually  serve  as  a  check  to  the  move- 
meots  of  the  ocean.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  Na- 
ture could  have  disposed  tham  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  extending  one  of  them  lengthwise  and  the  other  breadth- 
wise, that  the  opposite  currents  of  their  seas  may  counter- 
balance each  other,  and  that  thence  might  result  a  harmony 
adapted  to  their  shores  and  to  the  islands  enclosed  within 
their  basons.  If  you  suppose  these  two  continents  pro- 
jected circularly  from  east  to  west,  under  the  two  temperate 
zones,  the  circulation  of  the  sea,  comprehended  between 
would  be,  as  we  have  seen,  too  much  accelerated  by  the 
constant  action  of  the  east  wind.  There  would  no  longer 
be  a  maritime  communication  from  the  Line  to  the  poles, 
consequently  there  would  be  no  icy  efi^isions  in  that  ocean, 
no  tides,  no  cooling,  no  renewal  of  its  waters.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  you  suppose  both  continents,  extending  front 
north  to  south,  like  America,  there  would  then  be  no  east* 
em  current  in  the  ocean ;  the  two  halves  of  each  sea  would 
meet  in  the  midst  of  their  channel  and  their  polar  effu<sioni 
would  there  encounter  each  other  with  an  impetuosity  Oi 
'vhich  the  icy  effusions  that  precipitate  themselves  front 
(he  Alp^  with  all  their  deva.'itations  convey  but «  faint 
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idea  But  by  the  alteroate  and  opposite  cumnte  of  out 
teas,  the  icy  effusions  of  our  pole  proceed,  in  summer,  to 
cool  Africa,  Brasil  and  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  doubling 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the  monsoon,  which  then 
carries  the  current  of  the  ocean  towards. the  east;  and 
during  our  winter  the  effusions  of  the  south  pole  proceed 
toward  the  west  to  moderate  on  the  same  shores  the  action 
of  the  sun,  which  is  there  unremitting.  By  means  of  these 
two  spiral  and  retrc^rade  motions  of  the  seas,  resembling 
those  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  ■  there  is  not  a  drop  of 
water  but  what  may  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  be 
evaporated  under  the  Line,  be  reduced  to  rain  on  the  con- 
tinent,  and  to  ice  under  the  pole.  These  universal  cor- 
respondences are  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  as 
they  enter  into  all  the  plans  of  Nature,  and  exist  in  tlie 
:iest  of  her  works. 

From  any  other  order  would  result  inconveniencies 
which  I  leave  the  reader  to  discover.  Hypotheses  ab 
ibturdo  are  both  amusing  and  useful;  it  is  true,  they  change 
natural  proportions  into  caricatures,  but  they  are  attended 
with  this  advantage,  that  while  they  convince  us  of  the 
weakness  of  our  understandings,  tl&ey  fill  us  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  wisdom  of  Nature.  Let  us  recollect 
the  method  of  Socrates.  Let  us  not  waste  our  time  iu 
confuting  systems  which  present  to  us  plans  different  from 
those  we  see.  Let  us  only  deduce  consequences  from 
them :  to  admit  is  to  overturn  them. 

I  could  farther  demonstrate  that  most  of  the  islands 
themselves  have  double  parts,  like  the  continents,  of  which, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  they  are  miniatures,  from  their 
peaks,  their  mountains,  their  lakes,  and  their  rivers,  pro- 
portioned to  their  extent  Many  of  those  situated  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  have,  as  it  were,  two  hemispheres,  the  one 
eastern,  the  other  western,  divided  by  mountains  whicli 
run  from  north  to  south,  so  that  when  it  is  winter  on  one 
side,  summer  reigns  on  the  other,  and  vice  versa;  such  arc 
llie  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo^  and  most  of.  thr 
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Phillippines  and  Moluccas^  so  that  they  are  eyidently  con- 
strocted  for  the  two  monsoons^  of  the  sea  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Did  time  permit,  the  varieties  of  their  con- 
stmction  would  suggest  many  curious  remarks,  whick 
would  confirm  in  detail  what  L  have  said  respecting  th« 
consonances  of  the  globe  in  general.  For  my  own  part  I 
believe  these  principles  of  order  to  be  so  certain,  that  1  am 
persuaded  it  would  be  possible,  on  inspecting  the  plan  of 
an  island  with  the  elevation  and  the  direction  of  its  moun- 
tains, to  fix  its  longitude  and  latitude  and  to  determine 
what  winds  blow  there  with  the  greatest  regularity.  Nay 
I  fiirther  believe  that,  with  these  last  data,  we  might  vice 
verso,  trace  the  plan  and  section  of  an  island,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  ocean  it  may  be  situated.  I  except,  however, 
the  flaviatic' islands,  and  those  which  being  too  small  of 
Ihemselves;  are  collected  into  groups,  as  the  Maldives,  be- 
cause these  islands  have  not  the  centre  of  all  their  harmo- 
nies- within  themselves,  but  are  adapted  to  rivers,  to  archi- 
pelagos and  to  neighbouring  continents.  The  reader  may 
easOy  satisfy  himself  that  I  advance*  no  paradox,  by  com- 
paring between  the  tropics,  the  general  form  of  the  islands 
which  are  exposed  to  two  monsoons,  and  that  of  the  is- 
lands subject  to  the  regular  influence  of  the  east  wind.  We 
have  just  observed  that  Nature  has  given,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, two  hemispheres  to  the  first,  by  dividing  them  through 
the  middle  by  a  chain  of  mountains  running  north  and 
south,  that  they  might  receive  the  alternate  influences  of 
the  east  and  west  winds  which  blow  there,  by  turns,  six 
months  in  the  year;  but  in  the  islands  situated  in. the 
South  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  the  east  wind  blows 
continually  from  the  same  quarter,,  she  has  placed  the 
nountahia  at  the  extremity  of  their  territory  in  the  part 
most  to  windward,  that  the  streams  and  the  rivers,  formed 
from  the  clouds  accumulated  by  the-  winds  on  their  peaks, 
may  flow  through  the  whole  extent  of  these  islands. 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  1  have  elsewhere  stated  these 
last  ol)aervations»    But  I  here  present  them  in  a  new  light, 
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Besides,  should  I  fell  into  some  repetitions,  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  repeating  new  truths  and  some  indulgence  is 
due  to  him  who  announces  them. 


OF  FBOGRESSIOK. 

Proobkmion  is  a  series  of  consonances  ascending  or 
descending.  Wherever  we  meet  with  progression,  it  pro- 
duces great  pleasure,  because  it  excites  in  our  souls  the 
^ntiment  of  infinity  so  congenial  to  our  nature*  I  have 
already  said,  and  cannot  repeat  too  frequently,  tiiat  physi- 
cal sensations  delight  us  only  by  awakening  within  us  in<» 
tellectual  sentiments. 

When  the  leaves  of  a  v^etabie  are  arranged  round  its 
branches,  in  the  same  order  that  the  branches  themselves} 
are  placed  round  the  stem,  there  u  consonance,  as  in  pines; 
but  if  the  branches  of  this  vegetable  are  fiirther  disposed 
among  themselves  in  similar  planes,  which  continue  to 
diminish  in  magnitude,  as  in  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  fir, 
there  is  progression ;  and  if  these  trees  are  themselves  dis- 
posed in  long  avenues,  decreasing,  like  their  individual 
masses  in  height  and  coloring,  our  pleasure  is  augmented 
because  the  progression  becomes  infinite. 

From  this  instinct  of  infinity  it  is  that  we  take  pleasure 
in  the  sight  of  every  thing  tliat  presents  us  with  a  progres- 
sion; as  nurseries,  containing  plants  of  different  ages,  hills 
closing  the  horizon  in  successive  elevation,  prospects  which 
have  no  limits. 

Montesquieu  has  nevertheless  remarked,  that,  if  the 
road  from  Petersburgh  to  Moscow  were  a  straight  line, 
the  traveller  must  inevitably  perish  of  languor.  I  have 
performed  the  journey  and  can  affirm  that  it  is  fiur  from 
being  in  a  straight  line.  But  supposing  that  it  were,  the 
languor  ai  the  traveller  would  arise  from  the  very  senti* 
roent  of  infinity,  added  to  the  idea  of  iatigue.  It  is  this 
5ame  sentiment,  so  delicious  when  it  mingles  with  ou 
pleasures,  that  overwhelms  us  with  anguish  w 
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lo  calamity ;  this  ive  experience  but  too  frequently.  1 
oelieve,  however,  tbat  an  unboonded  prospect  would  at 
.ast  iktigoe  us,  from  presenting  infinity  to  us  always  in  tlie 
same  manner ;  for  our  souls  not  only  possess  the  instinct 
oi  infinity,  but  likewise  that  of  unhrersaiity,  or,  of  erery 
posMble  modification  of  infinity. 

Nature  does  not  form  peispectiyes  with  one  or  two  con* 
sooances,  after  our  manner ;  but  she  composes  them  of  a 
multitude  of  different  progressions,  by  introducing  those 
of  plansy  magnitudes,  forms,  colors,  motions,  ages,  kinds, 
groupa,  seasons,  latitudes,  and  joining  to  these  an  infinity 
of  conaooancea  deduced  from  r^ections  of  light,  of  waters, 
ef  sounds.  I  shall  suppose  that  she  had  been  limited  to 
the  plantation  of  an  avenue  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  with  a 
single  genus  of  trees,  such  as  the  ^g.  I  doubt  whe^er 
we  should  tire  in  travelling  it.  We  should  see  trees 
bearing  figs  of  the  species,  called  by  the  Latins,  mamt'ItafMs, 
because  they  resemble  a  woman*s  breasts;  others  with 
(hdt  quite  red,  and  not  larger  than  an  olive,  such  as  those 
of  M<miit  Ida ;  others  bearing  white,  black ;  others  of  the 
cdor  of  porf^yry,  and  ibr  that  reason  called  by  the  an- 
caeiita  porphyrites.  We  should  likewise  perceive  among 
them  the  fig-tree  of  Hyrcania,  loaded  with  more  than  two 
hmidfed  bushels  of  fruit ;  the  ruminal  fig  the  species  be- 
aeath  whose  shade  Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by 
a  she-wolf;  the  fig-tree  of  Hercules;  in  a  word  the  twenty- 
nine  species  enumerated  by  Pliny,  and  many  other  varieties 
anknown  to  the  Romans  and  to  us.  Each  of  these  species 
of  tieea  would  exhibit  vegetables  of  different  sizes,  young, 
okl^  single  and  in  clusters;  some  planted  on  the  banks  of 
fnaoM,  others  issuing  from  the  defts  of  rocks.  Each  tree 
woald  present  the  same  variety  in  its  firuits  exposed  on  one 
single  foot,  as  it  were,  to  different  latitudes,  to  the  south, 
to  the  north,  to  the  east,  to  the  west,  to  the  sun,  and  to 
iht  shade  of  the  leaves.  Some  would  be  green  and  just 
beginning  to  appear,  others  violet  and  cracked,  having 
their  crevices  stored  vrith  honey.     On  the  other  hand,  i* 
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should  find  some  under  different  latitudes,  in  the  saiitc 
llegree  of  maturity,  as  if  they  hung  upon  the  same  tree  ^ 
those  that  grow  in  the  north  at  the  bottom  of  the  vallies 
being  sometimes  as  forward  bh  those  that  are  situated  muck 
farther  to  the  south  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 

These  progressions  are  discovered  in  the  minutest  works 
of  Nature,  of  which  they  constitute  one  of  the  principal 
charms.  They  are  not  the  effect  of  any  mechanical  law. 
They  have  been  bestowed  on  each  vegetable,  to  prolong 
the  enjoyment  of  its  fruits  according  to  the  necessities  of 
man.  Thus  the  aqueous  and  cooling  fruits,  such  as  the 
red  fruits,  appear  only  in  the  hot  season,  others  which, 
from  their  substantial  flour  and  their  oils,  are  necessary 
during  winter,  such  as  chesnuts  and  walnuts,  may  be  pre- 
served a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  But  those  which 
are  designed  to  supply  the  accidental  wants  of  mankind, 
for  instance  of  travellers  and  navigators,  remain  on  the 
earth  m  all  seasons.  These  are  not  only  mclosed  in  shells 
adapted  to  their  preservation,  but  they  appear  on  the  trees 
in  every  season  of  the  year,  and  in  every  stage  of  maturity. 
In  the  £ast  Indies,  on  the  uninhabited  shores  of  islands,* 
the  cocoa-tree  bears  at  once  twelve  or  fifteen  bunches  of 
cocoa-nuts,  some  of  which  are  still  in  the  bud,  others  are 
^  the  flowers,  others  set,  others  full  of  milk  and  others 
quite  ripe.  It  is  not  the  heat  of  tlie  tropics  that  give  to 
it  a  fecuudity  so  constant  and  so  varied,  for  in  the  Indies, 
as  in  our  climates,  the  fruits  of  trees  have  seasons  in  which 
they  ripen  and  after  which  they  are  no  more  seen.  I 
know  of  none  but  the  cocoa  and  the  banana  that  bear  fruit 
all  the  year  round.  The  last-mentioned  tree  is,  in  my 
opinion  the  most  useful  in  the  world,  because  its  fruit  may 
serve  for  food  without  any  preparation,  having  an  agreeable 
flavor  and  possessing  very  nutritious  qualities.  It  produces 
a  clustre  of  sixty  or  eighty  fruit  which  ripen  all  at  oncc^ 
but  it  pushes  out  shoots  of  every  size,  which  bear  in  suo* 

•  See  Francis  Pyrard's  Voyage  to  the  Maldive*., 
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oenion  and  at  all  seasons.  The  progression  of  the  fruits 
of  the  cocoa  is  in  the  tree,  and  that  of  the  fruits  of  the 
banana  in  the  plantation.  In  every  instance,  that  which 
b  the  most  useful  is  likewise  the  most  common. 

The  productions  of  our  corn-fields  and  of  our  vineyards 
exhibit  dispositions  still  more  wonderful,  for  though  the  ear 
of  corn  has  several  faces,  its  grains  come  to  maturity  at  tlie 
same  time,  firom  the  moveableness  of  its  stalk  which  presents 
tliem  to  all  the  aspects  of  the  sun.  The  vine  grows  in 
the  form  neither  of  a  bush,  nor  of  a  tree,  but  in  that  of 
an  espalier,  and  though  its  berries  are  arranged  in  clus- 
ters, their  transparency  renders  every  one  of  them  sus* 
ceptible  of  being  penetrated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Thus 
Nature  obliges  men,  by  the  spontaneous  maturity  of  the 
fruits  destined  for  the  general  support  of  human  life,  to 
onite  their  labors  and  to  assist  each  other  in  the  toils  of 
the  harvest  and  of  the  vintage.  The  corn-field  and  the 
vineyard  are  the  most  powerful  bonds  of  social  union. 
Ceres  and  Bacchus  were  accordingly  considered  in  ancient 
times,  as  the  first  legislators  of  the  human  race.  The 
ancient  poets  often  bestow  on  them  this  appellation.  An 
Indian  under  his  banana  and  his  cocoa-tree  is  able  to 
dispense  with  the  assistance  of  his  neighbour.  It  is,  I 
should  imagine,  from  this  reason,  rather  than  from  the 
effect  of  the  climate^  which  is  there  so  mild,  that  so  few 
republics,  and  so  many  governments  founded  on  force  ex- 
ist in  India.  One  man  can  there  exercise  no  influence 
over  the  field  of  another  except  by  his  ravages,  but  the 
European  who  sees  his  harvest  grow  yellow  and  his 
grapes  blacken  all  at  once,  hastens  to  call  not  only  his 
neighbours,  but  strangers  who  happen  to  pass  by,  to  assist 
him  in  reaping  his  crop.  But  though  Nature  has  denied 
our  corn  and  our  vines  the  faculty  of  producing  fruit  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  she  has  bestowed  on  the  flour  of  the 
one,  and  the  wine  of  the  other,  the  quality  of  keeping  fof 
ages. 

All  the  laws  of  Nature  have  a  reference  to  our  necessit 
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ties;  not  only  those  which  are  evidently  contrived  for  our 
comfort,  but  others  frequently  concur  to  this  end  so  much 
the  better,  the  more  they  appear  to  deviate  from  it 

OF   CONTRAITB. 

Contrasts  differ  from  contraries  in  this,  that  the  latter 
act  only  in  one  single  point,  and  tlie  former  only  in  their 
general  combination.  An  object  has  only  one  contrary, 
twt  it  may  have  many  contrasts.  White  is  the  contrary 
of  black,  but  it  contrasts  with  blue^  green,  red,  and  many 
other  colore 

Nature,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  harmonies^  the  con- 
sonances, and  the  progressions  of  bodies  from  each  other, 
places  them  in  contrast  This  law  is  so  much  the  less 
observed,  the  more  common  it  is.  We  trample  under  foot 
truths  the  most  wonderful  and  the  most  important,  withour 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  them. 

All  naturalists  look  upon  the  colors  of  bodies  as  purely 
accidental,  and  most  of  them  consider  their  very  forms  as 
the  effect  of  some  attraction,  incubation,  crystallization,  &c. 
Books  are  every  day  written  with  a  view  to  extend  by 
analogies,  the  mechanical  effects  of  these  laws  to  the  dif^ 
lerent  productions  of  Nature ;  but  if  they  actually  poasess 
so  much  power,  how  comes  it,  that  the  sun,  that  univer- 
sal agent,  has  not  filled  the  heavens,  the  waters,  the  earth, 
the  forests,  the  fields,  and  all  the  creatures  over  which  be 
possesses  so  much  influence^  with  the  uniform  and  mono- 
tonous effects  of  his  iightf  Like  him,  all  these  objects 
ought  to  appear  eitlier  white  or  yellow,  and  to  be  distin« 
guJshed  from  each  other  only  by  their  shades.  A  landscape 
ought  to  exhibit  no  other  effects  than  those  of  a  cameo  oi 
of  an  engraving.  L^titudes^  we  are  told,  diversify  their 
colors;  but  if  latitudes  have  this  power,  how  happens  it 
that  the  productions  of  the  same  climate  and  of  the  same 
field  are  not  always  of  the  same  huef  Whence  comes  i 
that  the  quadrupeds  which  are  born  and  pass  their  lives  ia 
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tht  meadows^  do  uot  produce  youug  onei  greeo  as  the 
Sna  oa  which  they  feed? 

Nature  has  Dot  satisfied  lierself  with  establishing  parti* 
cnlar  harmonies  in  each  species  of  beinp,  to  characterize 
them;  hot  that  they  might  not  be  confounded  among  them- 
lelFes,  she  forms  contrasts  with  them.  We  shall  see  in  the 
following  Study  for  what  particular  reason  she  has  given  the 
gran  a  green  color  in  preference  to  any  other.  She  has» 
iu  geoera],  made  the  grass  green»  to  form  a  contrast  with 
the  earth,  and  has  given  an  earth-color  to  the  animals 
which  lire  on  herbage,  to  distinguish  them*  in  their  turn 
from  the  ground  on  which  they  stray.  Tlus  general  con* 
tnut  may  be  remarked  in  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  such 
as  the  domestic  animals,  the  fawn-colored  beuts  of  the 
forests,  and  in  all  the  granivoroos  birds  which  live  among 
herbage  or  in  the  foliage  of  the  tree%  as  the  ben,  the  par. 
tridge,  the  quail,  the  kurk,  the  sparrow,  which  have  earthy 
colon,  because  they  reside  among  the  verdure.  Those, 
CD  the  contrary,  that  live  on  dusky  grounds  are  clothed  in 
brilliaDt  hues,  as  the  blueish  tom-tit,  and  the  woodpecker, 
which  climb  up  the  bark  of  trees  in  pursuit  of  insects. 

Mature  universally  opposes  the  color  of  the  animal  and 
that  of  the  ground  on  which  it  lives.  This  admirable  law 
ii  without  exception.  I  shall  here  produce  a  few  examples 
of  it,  to  put  the  reader  in  the  way  of  observing  those 
eochanting  harmonies,  of  which  he  wiH  find  proofo  in  every 
climate.  On  the  shores  of  India  is  seen  a  large  and  beau- 
tifbl  bird,  white  and  fire-colored,  called  the  flamingo,  which 
name  has  been  given  her  on  account  of  her  appearance  at 
a  distance,  like  a  flame  of  fire.  She  commonly  frequents 
bgooDs  and  salt  marshes,  in  the  waters  of  which  she  con- 
itructs  her  nest,  by  raising  out  of  it  at  the  depth  of  a  foot, 
a  small  hillock  of  mud  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  surface. 
At  the  top  of  this  hillock  she  makes  a  hole,  lays  two  eggs, 
and  hatches  them  in  a  standing  posture,  with  her  feet  in 
the  water,  by  noeans  of  her  long  legs.  When  several  of 
these  birds  are  on  their  nests  in  the  midst  of  a  lagoon,  they 
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would  be  taken  at  a  dietance  for  the  flames  of  a  conflagra- 
tioDy  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters.*  Other  birds 
exhibit  contrasts  of  a  different  kind  on  the  same  shores. 
The  pelican  is  white  and  brown,  and  has  a  large  pouch 
under  her'  bill,  which  is  of  excessive  length.  She  goes 
every  morning  to  fill  this  pouch  with  fish,  and  having 
completed  the  supply  of  the  day,  she  perches  on  the  point 
of  some  rock  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water, 
where  she  remains  motionless  till  night,  **  as  if  in  a  state 
of  profound  sorrow,"  says  fether  Dutertre,  **  her  head 
drooping  from  the  weight  of  her  long  beak,  and  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  agitated  ocean,  without  moving  any  more 
than  if  she  were  of  marble."  On  the  dusky  strands  of 
those  seas  are  frequently  observed  herons  white  as  snow, 
and  in  the  azure  plains  of  the  sky,  the  bird  of  paradise  of 
a  silvery  white  skimming  through  them  at  a  distance  almost 
too  great  for  the'  eye  to  reach :  she  is  sometimes  tinged 
with  a  roseate  hue^  and  has  the  two  long  tail-feathers  of  a 
flame  color  like  that  of  the  Soath  Seas 

*  The  flamingo  forms  the  connecting  link  among  the  feathered 
tribes  between  the  Linnaean  orders  of  the  Waders  and  the  Swimmers, 
partaking  of  the  characters  of  both.  The  body  of  the  bird  is  about 
the  size  of  that  of  a  goose,  bat  the  legs  and  neck  are  of  such  extra- 
ordinary length,  that  when  he  stands  upright  he  measures  from  five 
to  six  teet  in  height.  The  flamingo  is  one  of  the  few  birds  common 
to  the  regions  both  of  the  old  and  new  world,  but  he  frequents  only 
the  tropical  and  temperate  climates.  The  manner  in  which  these 
birds  hatch  their  eggs,  as  described  above  by  the  author,  is  an  addi- 
tional illustration  of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  Providence  has 
adapted  the  instincts  of  animals  to  their  circumstances  or  necessities. 
The  legs  of  the  flamingo  are  extremely  long  and  as  the  female  builds 
her  nest  on  the  ground  she  could  not  without  injury  to  her  eggs,  put 
her  feet  into  the  nest,  or  sit,  or  rest  her  whole  weight  upon  it,  bat 
hy  means  of  that  admirable  instinct  with  which  Nature  has  endowed 
her. — ^Thcse  birds  are  scarcely  ever  seen  but  in  troops,  and  when 
beheld  at  a  distance  ranged  beside  each  other,  on  the  shores  of  the 
rivers,  searching  for  food,  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  regiment 
of  soldiers.  They  are  even  observed  to  place  themselves  in  rows 
when  in  a  state  of  repose.  On  these  occasions  they  station  one  of 
their  number  to  keep  watch  ;  when  alarmed  by  any  object  he  raises 
a  cry  which  is  heard  to  a  great  distance  and  very  much  resembles 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  The  whole  flock  are  instantly  on  the  wing 
and  in  their  flight  observe  an  order  similar  to  that  of  the  cranes. 
When  they  are  surprized,  however,  they  are  rendered  motionless 
and  stupified  with  terror,  so  that  every  one  of  thera  may  be  killed 
before  they  attempt  to  stir  from  the  spot — These  beautiful  birds  av# 
very  eaaily  tamed  and  their  flesh  is  rrckoned  extremely  delicate,    t 
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In  many  cases,  the  more  doll  the  ground  is, .  the  more 
jrilltant  are  the  colors  in  which  the  animal  destined  to 
Sve  upon  it,  is  arrayed.  We  have  not  perhaps  in  Europe, 
any  insect  with  ncber  clothing  than  the  dung-beetle,  and 
die  fly  which  is  distinguished  by  the  same  epitheL  This 
last  is  brighter  than  gold  and  polished  steel ;  the  other  of 
a  hemispherical  form,  is  of  a  fine  blue,  inclining  to  purple^ 
and  to  render  the  contrast  still  more  complete,  exhales  a 
strong  and  agreeable  odor  of  musk. 

Nature  seems,  sometimes,  to  deviate  from  this  law,  but 
it  is  from  other  reasons  of  conformity  to  which  she  reduces 
all  her  plans.  Accordingly,  though  she. has  contrasted 
with  the  ground  on  which  they  live,  those  animals  which 
from  their  strength  and  agility  are  able  to  escape  from  every 
danger,  she  has  confounded  with  it.  those  whose  slowness 
•r  weakness  would  place  them  in  the  power  of  their  enemies. 
The  snail,  destitute  of  sight,  is  of  the  color  of  the  bark  of 
the  trees  which  he  gnaws,  or  of  the  wall  in  which  he  takes 
refuge.  Flat  fishes,  which  are  bad  swimmers,  as  the  tur- 
bot,  the  flounder,  the  plaice,  the  sole,  and  others,  which 
are  cut  out,  as  it  were,  like  planks,  because  they  were 
destined  to  lead  a  sedentary  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
are  of  the  color  of  the  sands  where  they  seek  their  nou- 
nshment,  being  spotted  Uke  them  with  grey,  yellow,  black, 
red,  and  brown.  It  is  true  they  are  thus  speckled  only 
on  one  side ;  but  they  are  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
sense  of  this  resemblance,  that  when  they  find  themselves 
inclosed  within  the  parks  formed  upon  the  beach  to  entrap 
them,  and  perceive  the  tide  retiring,  they  bury  their 
fins  in  the  sand,  waiting  the  return  of  the  tide^  and  exhibit 
only  their  deceitful  side  to  the  eye  of  man.  It  has  such  a 
perfect  resemblance  to  the  ground  on  which  they  conceal 
themselves,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  fishermen  to 
distinguish  them  from  it,  without  the  help  of  sickles,  with 
which  they  scratch  in  every  direction  on  the  surface  of  the 
sand,  to  detect  by  the  touch  what  the  eye  cannot  discover. 
This  I  have  witnessed  oftener  than  once,  with  much  greater 
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tdmiration  of  the  artifice  of  tbene  fishes,  than  that  of  the 
fishermen.  The  ray,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  likewise 
a  flat  fish  and  a  bad  swimmer,  but  carniyorous,  is  marbled 
with  white  and  brown,  that  he  may  be  perceived  at 
distance  by  the  other  fishes;  and  to  prevent  him,  in  his 
turn,  from  being  devoored  by  his  enemies,  who  are  very 
alert,  such  as  the  seadog,  or  by  his  own  companions  who 
•re  extremely  voracious,  he  is  furnished  with  sharp  prickles, 
particularly  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  as  the  tail, 
which  is  most  exposed  to  attacks  when  he  is  pursued.* 

In  the  colors  of  innoxious  animals  Nature  has  bestowed 
at  the  same  time  contrasts  with  the  ground  on  which  they 
Mve^  and  consonances  on  that  which  is  adjacent.  She  has 
likewise  endowed  then  with  the  instinct  of  availing  them- 
selves of  these  alternately,  according  as  circumstances  may 
require.  These  wonderful  accommodations  may  be  ob- 
served in  most  of  our  small  birds,  whose  flight  is  feeble  and 
of  short  duration.  The  grey  lark  seeks  her  subsistence 
among  the  grass  of  die  fields.  Does  any  thing  terrify  her? 
she  steps  between  two  clods  of  earth  where  she  becomes 
inTisible.  In  this  post  i^e  is  so  quiet  that  she  scarcely 
quits  it  till  the  foot  of  the  fowler  is  ready  to  crush  her. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  partridge.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  these  defenceless  birds  have  a  sense  of  these  contrasts 
and  conformities  of  color,  for  I  have  observed  it  even  in 
insects.  In  the  month  of  March  last,  I  perceived  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  of  the  Gobelins,  a  brick  colored  butter- 
fly, reposing,  with  expanded  wings,  on  a  tuft  of  grass.  I 
approached  and  he  flew  away.  He  alighted  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  paces,  on  the  ground,  which,  in  that  spot  wat 

*  The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  care  for  a  woun4 
Jiflicted  by  the  spine  of  the  ray.  The  enchantress  Circe,  they  say 
armed  her  son  with  a  spear  headed  with  one  of  these  spines,  as  the 
most  irresistable  weapon  she  could  furnish  him  with ;  and  that  he 
anintentionally  slew  witli  it  his  father  Ulysses.— Even  modem  nata 
ralists,  and  among  them  the  celebrated  Linn«as,  have  thought  tlit 
spine  of  tliis  fish  venomous.  Dr.  Bloch,  however,  ventures  to  diffe 
from  them,  and  asserts  that  a  wound  inflicted  by  it  is  no  more  dan 
serous  than  one  given  by  any  similar  instrument. .  T. 
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of  his  color.  I  approached  him  a  second  time;  agaia  he 
flew  off  and  took  refuge  on  a  similar  stripe  of  earth.  lo 
a  word,  I  could  not  oblige  him  to  settle  on  the  grass* 
though  I  frequently  tried,  and  though  the  spaces  of  earth 
which  separated  the  patches  of  green  turf  were  both  nar^ 
row,  and  few  in  number.  This  wonderful  instinct  is 
particttlarly  conspicuous  in  the  cameleon.  This  kind  of 
lizard  whose  motion  is  extremely  slow  is  indemnified  for 
thifl^  by  the  incomprehennble  fiiculty  of  aasoming,  at  plea- 
Bore,  the  color  of  the  ground  by  which  he  is  encompassed. 
With  this  adyantage,  he  is  enabled  to  elude  the  eye  of  the 
punuer  who  would  otherwise  soon  overtake  him.  This 
Acuity  is  in  his  will,  for  his  skin  is  not  a  mirror.  It  reflects 
only  the  colors  of  objects  and  not  their  forms.  What  is 
farther  remarkable,  and  perfectly  ascertained  by  natura* 
lists^  though  they  assign  no  reason  for  it,  is  this,  that  he 
can  assume  all  colors,  as  brown,  grey^  yellow,  and  especi- 
ally green  which  is  his  favorite  color,  but  not  red. 
CameleoDs  have  been  placed  for  weeks  together  among 
Karlet  cloth  without  assuming  the  slightest  tint  of  that 
cok»r.  Nature  seems  to  have  refused  them  that  glaring 
hue,  because  it  could  serve  only  to  render  them  conspi- 
cuous at  a  distance,  and  farther,  this  is  not  the  color  of 
any  ground,  either  of  earth  or  vegetables  on  which  these 
uiiDals  pass  their  lives.* 

*  The  cameleon  possesses  another  faculty  not  less  astonishing  than 
thai  of  changing  his  color  but  not  equally  well  known.  He  is  capa* 
bic  of  contracting  or  dilating  himself  at  pleasure.  The  cause  of  this 
expansion  is  the  air  which  he  inhales,  and  which  does  not  only  re- 
Bnin  in  his  breast,  stomach,  and  intestines,  but  penetrates  every  part 
of  his  body  so  completely,  that  his  whole  frame  is  filled  even  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  as  well  as  the  eyes  which  become  more  full 
Md  more  prominent.  "  The  faculty  of  becoming  bloated,"  says  M. 
Golberry,  in  his  fragments  on  ^Africa,  "so  as  to  appear  absolutely 
round  and  fat,  of  remaining  in  that  state  whole  months,  or  only  a  few 
hoars,  and  afterwards  of  emptying  himself,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  body 
completely  meagre  and  exhausted,  in  so  much  that  his  spine  b» 
comes  quite  sharp,  while  the  skin  of  his  flanks  collapses  so  as  to  seen 
only  one  piece,  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  clr^ 
comstances  in  the  history  of  the  cameleon :  its  cause  is  least  known 
jnd  leenu  most  worthy  of  the  attention  and  investigation  of  natura- 
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But  in  the  ilge  of  weakness  and  inexperience.  Nature 
lonfoands  the  cohirs  of  innocent  animals  with  those  of  the 
grounds  on  which  they  live,  without  allowing  them  the 
choice  of  an  alternative.  The  young  of  pigeons  and  of 
most  granivorous  birds  are  covered  with  a  greenish  shaggy 
coat,  resembling  the  mosses  of  their  nests.  Caterpillars 
are  blind,  and  have  the  colors  of  the  bark  and  foliage  on 
which  they  subsist  Nay  even  the  young  fruits,  before 
they  are  armed  with  thorns,  with  cases,  with  bitter  pulp 
and  hard  shells,  which  protect  their  seed,  are,  during  the 
season  of  their  expansion  green  like  the  leaves  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  Some  embryos,  it  is  true,  as  those 
of  certain  kinds  of  pean»  are  red  or  brown;  but  they  are 
then  of  the  color  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  to  which  they 
belong.  When  these  fruits  have  their  seeds  inclosed  in 
pippins  or  stones,  and  these  are  out  of  danger,  they  then 
change  their  color.  They  become  yellow,  blue,  gold- 
colored,  red,  black,  and  give  to  the  vegetables  which  bear 
them  their  natural  contrast.  It  is  extremely  remarkable 
that  whenever  a  fruit  changes  its  color,  the  seed  has 
arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity.  Insects,  having,  in. like 
manner,  laid  aside  their  robes  of  infancy,  and  being  aban- 
doned to  their  own  experience,  spread  over  the  world  to 
multiply  its  harmonies,  with  the  attire  and  the  instincts 
which  Nature  has  conferred  on  them.  Then  it  is  that 
clouds  of  butterflies,  which,  in  their  caterpillar  state,  were 
confounded  with  the  verdure  of  the  plants  oppose  the 
colors  and  the  forms  of  their  wings  to  those  of  the  flow- 
ers; the  red  to  the  blue,  the  white  to  the, red,  th« 
mntenna  to  the  ttamina,  and  fringes  to  the  cotoIUb.  I 
was,  one  day,  struck  with  admiration  of  one,  whose  wings 
were  azure,  and  dotted  with  specks  of  the  color  of  aurora, 
reposing  on  the  bosom  of  a  full-blown  rose.  He  seemed 
to  be  disputing  the  palm  of  beauty  with  the  flower.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  determine,  to  which  to  ad- 
Judge  the  prize,  to  the  butterfly  or  to  the  rose;  but  on 
seeing  the  flower  crowned  with  wings,  of  lapis  lazuli,  and 
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the  azure  insect  extended  in  a  cup  of  carmine^  it  was 
obvious  tbat  their  charming  contrast  enhanced  their  mu- 
tual beauty. 

Nature  does  not  emplpy  these  conformities  and  these 
agreeable  contrasts  in  noxious  animals,  nor  eyen  in  dan* 
gerous  vegetables.  Of  whatever  kind  the  carnivorous  or 
venomous  animals  may  be,  they  form,  at  every  age,  and 
wherever  they  are,  harsh  and  disagreeable  oppotiUions. 
The  white  bear  of  the  north  announces  his  coming  over 
the  snows  by  a  hollow  noise,  by  the  blackness  of  bis  sqout 
and  his  paws,  and  by  a  throat  and  eyes  of  the  color  of 
blood.  The  ferocious  beasts  which  seek  their  prey  in  the 
gloom  of  night  or  in  the  obscurity  of  the  forests,  give  notice 
of  Iheir  approach  by  loud  roarings,  lamentable  cries,  eyes 
<mflamed,  urinous  or  fetid  smells.  The  crocodile,  ambushed 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Asia,  where  he  assumes  the 
appearance  of  the  trunk  oi  an  uprooted  tree,  betrays  him- 
self from  afar  by  a  strong  smell  of  musk.  The  snake, 
concealed  in  the  savannas  of  America,  cannot  stir  beneath 
the  grass  without  sounding  his  tremendous  rattle.  The 
very  insects  which. make  war  on  others,  are  clothed  in 
colors  harshly  opposed,  in  which  black  particularly  pre- 
dominates, and  clashes  with  white  or  witli  yellow.  The 
bumble-bee,  independently  of  his  buzzing  noise,  announces 
himself  by  the  blackness  of  his  corslet  and  his  large  body 
bristled  with  yellow  hairs.  He  appears  among  the  flowers 
like  a  burning  coal  that  is  half  extinguished.  The  carm* 
vorous  wasp  is  yellow  and  striped  with  black  like  the  tiger. 
But  the  useful  bee  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  stamina  and 
the  eaUces  of  the  flowers  among  which  she  collects  her 
mnocent  harvest. 

Poisonous  plants  exhibit,  like  noxious  animals,  disagree- 
ii>le  contrasts,  from  the  faded  colors  of  their  flowers,  in 
which  black,  coarse  blue,  and  smoaky  violet  are  in  harsh 
opposition  with  delicate  tints;  from  their  nauseous  and 
vinilent  smells;  their  shaggy  foliage,  of  a  dark  green  hue, 
cladnng  with  white  on  the  under-side;  such  are  the  tribes 
vf  wolfs-bane. 
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I  am  acquainted  with  no  plants  of  an  appearance  so 
disgiuting  as  those  of  this  family,  and  among  others  tliat 
which  we  denominate  napel  and  which  is  the  most  vene- 
mous  vegetable  of  these  climates.  I  know  not  whether  the 
embroyos  of  their  fruits  present,  from  the  first  moments  of 
their  development,  harsh  oppositions  which  announce  their 
\ioxious  characters:  if  they  do,  they  have  this  farther 
resemblance  to  the  young  of  ferocious  beasts. 

Those  animals  which  live  on  two  different  grounds  have 
two  contrasts  in  their  colors.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
king-fisher  which  skims  along  the  rivers,  is  at  the  same 
time  of  the  color  of  musk  and  tinged  with  azure,  so  that 
he  is  distinguished  from  the  dusky  hue  of  the  shores  by  the 
latter,  and  from  the  azure  of  the  waters  by  the  former. 
The  drake,  which  dabbles  on  the  same  shores  has  the 
body  tinged  with  an  ash-color,  and  the  head  and  neck  of 
an  emerald  green,  so  that  he  is  perfectly  distinguishable 
by  the  grey  color  of  his  body  from  the  verdure  of  the  reeds 
and  rushes  among  which  he  paddles,  and  by  the  green  of 
his  head  and  neck  from  the  black  mud  in  which  he  seeks 
his  food,  and  with  which,  by  another  most  astonishing 
contrast,  he  never  soils  his  plumage.  The  same  contrasts 
of  colors  are  observed  in  the  wood-pecker,  who  lives  on 
the  trunks  of  trees  up  which  he  climbs  in  quest  of  the 
insects  that  take  shelter  under  their  bark.  This  bird  is 
both  of  a  brown  and  of  a  green  color,  so  that  though  he 
lives,  properly  speaking,  in  the  shade,  he  is,  however, 
always  discernible  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees;  for  part  of 
his  plumage  being  of  a  bright  green  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  their  dusky  bark,  while  the  color  of  his  feathers 
which  is  brown,  distinguishes  him  from  their  mosses  and 
their  lichens.  Nature  opposes  then  the  colors  of  every 
animal  to  those  of  the  ground  on  which  it  lives;  and  what 
confirms  the  truth  of  this  great  law  is,  that  most  of  the 
birds  which  live  on  one  ground  only,  have  no  more  than 
one  color,  and  that  one  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
color  of  the  ground. 
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Tbmt  the  birds  which  live  aloft  in  the  air,  on  the  azure 
l^onnd  of  the  heavens,  or  on  that  of  the  waters  in  the 
midst  of  lakes,  are  in  general  white,  which  of  all  colors 
forms  the  most  striking  contrast  with  blue,  and  is  conse- 
quently the  most  proper  to  render  them  perceptible  at  a 
dutanoe^  Such  are,  between  the  tropics  the  bird  of  para- 
dise, of  a  satin  white,  which  flies  through  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere;  the  heron,  the  sea-mew,  the 
gull,  which  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  azure  deep,  and 
the  swans  sailing  in  fleets  amid  the  lakes  of  the  north. 

There  are  likewise  others  which,  to  form  a  contrast 
ivith  those  already  mentioned,  are  rendered  conspicuous, 
ia  the  sky  or  on  the  waters,  by  their  black  or  dusky  hues: 
Mich  are,  for  example,  the  crow  of  our  climates,  which  is 
perceptible  at  such  a  distance  in  the  heavens,  on  the  white 
groand  of  the  clouds;  several  brown  and  black  sea-fowls, 
as  the  man-of-war  bird  of  the  tropics,  which  sails  sportively 
through  the  air  amidst  storms  and  tempests;  and  the  sea- 
mower,  who  cuts  with  his  black  wings,  in  the  form  of  a 
■cythe,  the  white  surface  of  the  foaming  billows  of  the 
ooeao. 

From  these  examples,  therefore,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
when  any  animal  has  but  one  single  tint,  he  is  intended 
ooly  for  one  situation,  and  that  when  he  unites  in  himself 
the  contrast  of  two  opposite  hues,  he  lives  on  two  grounds, 
Ae  colors  of  which  are  determined  by  that  of  the  plumage, 
or  of  the  coat  of  the  animal.  We  must,  however,  be  upon 
oar  guard  against  the  unlimited  getieralizatioii  of  this  law, 
and  admit  those  exceptions  which  wise  Nature  has  esta- 
bltibed,  for  the  very  preservation  of  animals.  She  has, 
for  example,  whitened  them,  in  general,  in  the  north,  in 
(he  winter  season,  and  on  the  lofty  mountains,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  excessive  cold,  by  clothing  them  in  a  color 
which  most  reflects  heat ;  and  has  embrowned  them,  in 
the  ardors  of  summer,  and  on  sandy  plains,  to  shelter  them 
from  the  effects  of  the  heat,  by  painting  them  with  nega» 
tive  colors.     That  these  great  effects  of  harmony  are  nel 
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mechanical  results  of  the  influence  of  the  bodies  wh^^*!! 
surround  animals,  or  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  mother 
on  the  tender  organs  of  the  foetus,  or  of  the  action  of  the 
snn*8  rays  on  their  feathers,  by  which  our  systems  of  phy- 
sics have  hitherto  attempted  to  explain  them,  is  evidently 
demonstrated  by  this  circumstance;  that,  among  the 
almost  infinite  number  of  birds  which  pass  their  lives  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
whose  colors  are  azure,  there  is  not  a  single  blue  one,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  many  birds  which  live  between  the 
tropics,  in  the  bosom  of  black  rocks  or  in  the  shade  oif 
gloomy  forests  are  azure-colored:  such  are  the  Batavia  hen, 
which  is  blue  all  over,  the  Dutch  pigeon  of  the  Isle  of 
France  and  various  others. 

From  these  observations  we  may  deduce  another  conse- 
quence equally  important;  it  is,  that  all  these  harmonies 
are  made  for  man.  A  blue  bird  on  the  azure  ground  of 
the  sky,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  water  would  elude  our 
sight  Besides^  Nature  has  reserved  the  rich  and  agreeable 
colors  only  for  birds  which  live  in  our  vicinity.  This  is  so 
true,  that,  though  the  sun  acts  between  the  tropics  with 
the  whole  energy  of  his  rays  on  those  fowls  whose  resi- 
dence IS  the  wide  ocean,  not  one  of  them  is  arrayed  in 
plumage  of  beautiful  colors;  while  those  that  inhajbit  the 
shores  of  the  sea  and  of  rivers,  are  frequently  dressed  in 
the  most  gorgeons  attire.  The  flamingo,  a  large  bird 
which  lives  in  the  lagoons  of  the  South  Seas,  has  a  white 
plumage,  tinged  with  carmine.  The  toucan,  on  the  same 
strands,  has  an  enormous  beak  of  the  most  brilliant  red ; 
and  when  he  draws  it  from  the  bosom  of  the  humid  sands, 
in  which  he  seeks  his  food,  you  would  think  that  he  had 
brought  up  a  lump  of  coral.  There  is  another  species  of 
toucan,  whose  beak  is  white  and  black,  as  highly  polished 
as  though  it  were  made  of  ebony  and  ivory.  The  guinea- 
hen,  with  speckled  plumage,  the  peacock,  the  duck,  the 
king-fisher,  and  a  multitude  of  other  river  birds,  embellish 
by  the  enamel  of  their  colors  the  banks  of  the  Asiatic  and 
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Afincan  stmiiis.  But  we  find  nothing  that  can  be  coo^ 
pared  to  them  in  the  plumage  of  thow  that  reside  on  the 
open  tea,  thou^  they  are  still  more  exposed  to  the  infln- 
cnoe  of  Ihe  sun. 

It  is.  in  consequence  of  these  confonnities  with  man, 
that  Nature  has  given  the  birds  which  live  remote  from 
him  cries  shrill,  hoarse,  and  pierang,  but  which  are  as 
proper  as  the  opposition  of  their  colors  to  render  them 
perceptible  at  a  distance  amid  their  wild  retreals.  She 
has  bestowed,  on  the  contrary,  sweet  tones  and  harmonious 
▼oices  on  the  small  birds  which  flreqnent  our  groves  and 
ox  their  abode  in  our  habitations,  tliat  they  may  heighten 
their  charms,  as  well  by  the  melody  of  their  notes,  as  by 
the  beauty  of  their  colors.  In  order  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  principles  of  harmony  which  we  are  laying  down, 
we  repeat,  that  Nature  has  established  an  order  of  beauty 
in  the  plumage  and  song  of  birds  bo  real,  that  she  has 
endowed  with  ihw  advantage  such  birds  only  whose  lives 
are  in  some  measure  innocent  relatively  to  man,  as  those 
which  are  granivorous,  or  subsist  on  insects;  and  she  has 
refused  it  to  birds  of  prey  and  to  most  sea-fowl,  which 
have,  in  general,  earthy  colors  and  disagreeable  cries. 

All  the  kingdoms  of  Nature  present  man  with  the  same 
conformities,,  the  very  abysses  of  the  ocean  not  excepted. 
The  fishes  which  sul^ist  on  animal  food,  like  the  whole 
class  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  such  as  the  s^-dog,  the  shark, 
the  ray,  the  polypus,  have  colors  and  forms  that  are  dis- 
gusting. Such  as  live  in  the  open  sea  have  colors  mar- 
bled wtih  white,  black,  brown,  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished in  the  bosom  of  the  azure  billows;  such  as  the 
whale,  the  porpoise,  Sec  But  it  is  among  those  that 
inhalHt  the  dusky  shores,  and  particularly  in  the  numlier 
of  such  as  are  called  sexatile,  because  they  live  among 
rocks,  that  we  find  some  whose  skin  and  scales  surpass 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  pencil,  especially  when  they  are 
alive.  It  is  thus  that  legions  of  mackarel  make  the  north 
<im  strands  of  Europe  glisten  with  silver  and  azure.     It  is 
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wound  the  black  rocks  which  border  the  tropical  sea^ 
that  the  fiah  called  the  captain  is  caught.  Though  hit 
•^lors  vary  with  the  latitude,  it  is  sufficient,  in  order  i» 
afford  an  idea  of  his  beauty,  to  introduce  the  descriptioa 
given  of  him  by  Francois  Cauche,*  of  a  species  which  is 
found  on  the  coast  of  Madgascar.  He  says  that  this  fish, 
which  delights  to  live  among  rocks,  is  striped  in  the  form 
of  lozenges,  that  his  scales  are  of  the  color  of  pale  gold, 
that  his  back  is  Tarnished  over  with  black,  inclining  \v 
several  places  to  vermillion.  His  dorsal  Bn  and  his  tad 
are  waved  with  azure,  which  fades  away  to  green  towards 
the  extremities.  At  the  foot  of  the  same  rocks  is  like* 
wise  found  the  magnificent  fish,  called  by  the  Brasilians 
uceara  pinima,  of  which  Marcgrave  has  .given  a  figure  io 
the  sixth  chapter  of  his  fourth  book.  This  beautiful  fish 
has  scales  both  of  a  gold  and  silver  hue,  traversed  from 
head  to  tail  by  black  lines,  which  admirably  heighten  their 
their  brilliancy.  The  same  author  likewise  describes 
several  species  of  moon-fish,  that  frequent  tlie  same  places. 
For  my  own  part,  I  amused  myself  on  the  rocks  of  the 
Island  of  Ascension  with  observing,  for  whole  hours,  the 
moon-fish,  sporting  amid  the  tumultuous  waves,  which  are 
incessantly  breaking  against  them.  These  fish,  of  which 
there  are  various  species,  liave  the  circular,  and  sometimes 
broken  form  of  the  orb  of  night,  whose  name  they  bear 
Like  her  too^^  they  are  of  the  color  of  polished  vsilver. 
They  seem  destined  to  deceive  the  fisherman  in  every  pos- 
sible way;  for  their  beUies  are  streaked  with  black  stripes 
in  the  form  of  lozenges,  which  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  being  caught  in  a  net;  they  seem  every  moment  on  the 
point  of  being  thrown  upon  the  shore  by  the  agitation  of 
the  billows  in  which  they  play;  their  mouths  are  besides 
so  small,  that  they  frequently  nibble  away  the  bait  with- 
out touching  the  hook;  and  their  skin,  which  is  withoif. 
scales,  is  so  hard,  that  the  trident,  even  though  its  prongs 

•  ^ee  hii  aceoant  of  Madagascar. 
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be  ever  so  keenly  whetted,  freqaently  foils  to  penetrate  it 
Francois  Cauche  even  says  that  you  cannot,  without  great 
exertion,  make  an  incision  in  their  skin  witli  the  sharpest 
knife.  It  is  on  the  same  shores  of  Ascension  that  we  find 
the  lamprey,  a  species  of  eel  of  the  rocks,  which  is  excel- 
lent eating,  and  whose  skin  is  besprinkled  with  flowers 
of  gold.  It  may  be  generally  affirmed  that  every  rock  ot 
the  sea  is  frequented  by  a  multitude  of  fishes  of  the  most 
brilliant  colors,  such  as  the  gilt-head,  the  parroquet,  the 
zebra,  the  roach,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  the  very  classes 
of  which  are  unknown  to  us.  The  more  numerous  are 
the  shallows  and  the  rocks  of  a  sea,  the  more  varied  like- 
wise are  the  species  of  saxatile  fishes  by  which  it  is  in- 
habited. For  this  reason  the  Maldivia  Islands,  of  which 
there  is  such  a  number,  alone  furnish  a  prodigious  multi- 
tude of  fishes,  of  very  different  colors  and  forms,  with  most 
of  which  our  ichthyologists  are  yet  unacquainted. 

As  often,  therefore,  as  you  see  a  brilliant  fish,  you  may 
be  assured  that  his  habitation  is  near  the  shore ;  f^nd,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  lives  out  in  the  ocean  if  he  be  of  a  dull 
C(4or.  Tlie  truth  of  this  we  may  ascertain  even  by  our 
rivers.  The  silver  smelt  and  the  blay,  whose  scales  are 
used  for  making  false  pearls,  sport  on  the  strand  of  the 
Seine ;  while  the  eel»  of  a  dusky  slate  color,  delights  to  be 
in  the  middle,  and  at  the  bottom  of  its  bed.  These  laws 
most  not,  however,  be  too  much  generalized ;  Nature,  as 
we  have  observed,  adapts  them  all  to  the  beings  she  has 
created,  and  to  the  gratification  of  man.  Thus,  for  exam  pie, 
though  the  fishes  on  the  shores  have,  in  general,  brilliant 
colors,  yet  many  species  of  them  are  invariably  of  a  dark 
hue.  Such  are  not  only  those  which  are  bad  swimmer^ 
as  the  sole,  the  turbot,  &c.  but  those  which  inhabit  some 
parts  of  the  shores,  whose  colon  are  lively.  Thus  the  tor- 
toise, tiiat  feeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea«  or  on  green  herbs, 
or  crawls  by  night  over  the  white  sands,  to  deposit  her 
Cjgga^  is  of  a  dark  color  s  thus  the  sea-cow,  which  enten 
*Qto  the  chanDeli  of  the  American  rivers,  and  pastures^ 
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without  kaTing  the  water«  oo  the  green  herbage  of  their 
•hores,  formt  a  contratt  to  its  verdare  by  the  brown  eolor 
of  her  skio. 

The  saxatile  fishets  which  can  easily  find  security  among 
the  rocks  by  their  agility  in  swimming*  or  by  the  fiusility 
of  finding  retreats  in  their  cavernous  receptacles*  or  fat 
there  defending  themselves  by  their  armour  against  theii 
enemies,  have  all  lively  and  brilliant  colors*  the  cartifaigi- 
nous  excepted:  such  are  the  blood  colored  crabs,  the  azure 
and  purple  lobsters ;  among  others*  that  to  which  Ronde- 
let  has  given  the  name  of  Thetis*  on  account  tji  its  beauty; 
the  violet-colored  urchins*  armed  with  spears  and  points^ 
the  nerits,  drawn  out  into  grey  and  rose-colored  ribbons^ 
and  a  multitude  of  others.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  all 
shell-fish*  which  move  about  and  migrate*  and  consequently 
possess  the  power  <3i  choosing  their  abodes*  are  those  of 
their  kind  that  have  the  richest  colors;  such  are  the  nerit% 
which  I  have  just  mentioned*  the  venus-shell*  resembling 
polished  marble*  the  olive  tinged*  like  velvet*  with  three 
ar  four  colors*  the  harp*  adorned  with  the  rich  tinta  of  the 
most  beautiful  tulips*  the  tonne  speckled  like  the  partridge's 
wing*  which  walks  beneath  the  shade  of  madrepores*  and 
all  the  families  of  univalves  that  seek  security  by  barying 
themselves  in  the  sand.  The  bivalves*  such  as  the  ducal 
mantle*  of  a  scarlet  and  orange-color*  and  a  multitude  of 
migratory  shell-fish*  are  impressed  with  the  most  lively 
colors*  and  form*  with  the  dififerent  grounds  of  the  sea* 
secondary  harmonies  totally  unknown.  But  those  which 
remain  stationary,  like  most  of  the  oysters  of  the  South 
Seas*  which  even  frequently  adhere  to  the  rocks;  or  those 
that  are  perpetually  at  anchor  on  the  same  spot*  as  the 
muscle  and  the  ptnna  marina^  moored  by  threads  t6  a 
pebble ;  or  such  as  repose  on  the  bosom  of  the  madrepores^ 
like  vessels  on  the  stocks*  as  the  No*h*s  ark;  or  those  that 
are  entirely  buried  in  the  bosom  of  calcareous  rdcks*  as  the 
dail  of  the  Mediterranean;  or  those  which,  motionless  with 
their  own  weight*  sometimes  exceeding  several  hundrp-^ 
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poHods,  pave  the  surface  of  the  shoals,  as  the  iuiUe  of  the 
Moluccas;  and  the  large  uniyalves,  as  the  rock,  the  burgos, 
&c.  or,  lastly,  those  which,  I  believe,  are  blind,  like  our 
jind-snails,  such  as  the  limpet,  which,  forming  a  vacuum, 
AxcB  itself  to  the  polished  surface  of  the  rocks ;  are  of  the 
color  of  the  ground  they  inhabit,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  less  easily  perceived  by  their  enemies. 

It  is  farther  highly  worthy  of  observation,  that  though 
aevenil  of  these  sedantry  shell-fish  are  enclosed  with  brown 
aud  shaggy  cases,  as  those  that  are  called  cornets  and 
rollers,  or  with  a  black  pellicle  of  the  color  of  the  stones, 
to  which  they  fiisten  themselves,  as  the  muscles  of  Magel- 
lan, or  encompassed  with  a  mud-colored  tartar,  as  the  lim- 
pet and  the  burgos,  they  have,  beneath  their  dusky  ex- 
terior coats,  nacres  and  tints,  which  frequently  surpass,  iu 
beauty,  those  of  the  shell-fish  whose  apparent  colors  ar« 
die  most  brilliant  Thus  the  Magellanic  limpet,  when 
divested  of  its  tartar  by  means  of  vinegar,  presents  the 
richest  of  cups,  tinged  with  the  colors  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful tortoise-shell,  and  blended  with  burnished  gold,  glow- 
ing beneath  a  radiant  varnish.  The  lai^e  Magellanic 
muscle  conceals,  in  like  manner,  beneath  a  black  coat,  the 
tints  of  aurora.  It  is  impossible  to  ascribe,  as  in  the  shell- 
fish of  India,  colors  so  enchanting  to  the  action  of  the  sun 
oo  these  shell-fish,  covered  with  coats  of  tartar,  and  living 
besides,  in  a  foggy  climate,  consigned,  for  a  great  portion 
of  the  year,  to  the  gloom  of  winter  and  the  blast  of  tem- 
pests. We  might  venture  to  assert,  that  Nature  has  veiled 
their  beauty  to  preserve  it  for  man ;  and  that  she  has 
•tationed  them  on  shores,  where  the  sea  cleanses  by  tossing 
about,  only  to  plant,  them  within  his  reach.  Thus  by  an 
admirable  contrast,  she  has  assigned  a  place  to  tlie  most 
brilliaDt  shells  in  regions  the  most  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  elements ;  and  by  another  contrast  no  less  astonishing, 
she  presents  to  the  poor  Patagonians  spoons  and  goblets, 
whose  lustre  surpasses,  l)eyond  dispute,  the  richest  plate  of 
civilized  nationau 
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Heuce  may  be  inferred,  that  fish  in  general,  which  have 
two  opposite  colorsy  live  on  two  different  grounds,  as  we 
ha^e  observed  with  regard  to  birds,  and  that  those  which 
have  but  one  color  frequent  only  one  ground.  I  recollect 
that,  in  making  the  tour  of  the  Isle  of  France  on  foot; 
along  the  shore  of  the  sea,  I  found  nerits  with  an  ash  grey 
ground  and  red  ribbons,  sometimes  on  brown  rocks,  some- 
times on  madrepores,  white,  like  peach-blossom.  They 
formed  a  highly  pleasing  contrast,  and  appeared  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  on  the  marine  plants,  like  their  fruit. 
I  likewise  found  venus-shells  perfectly  white,  with  a  rose- 
colored  mouth,  and  swelled  out  like  eggs,  after  which  they 
are  sometimes  named ;  but  it  is  now  impossible  for  me  to 
say  whether  they  adhered  to  the  brown  rocks  or  to  the 
white  madrepores.  There  are  also  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Normandy,  in  the  district  of  Caux,  two  s|iecies  of  rocks, 
one  of  white  marl,  detached  from  the  cliffs,  the  other  of 
black  flint,  amalgamated  with  them.  Now  I  never  saw, 
in  general,  more  than  two  species  of  periwinkles ;  the  one 
very  common,  and  quite  black,  which  is  used  as  food,  and 
the  other,  which  is  white,  and  has  a  mouth  tinged  with 
red.  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  whether  the  white  peri- 
winkles attach  themselves  to  the  white  rocks,  and  the 
black  periwinkles  to  the  black  rocks,  or  whether  the  re- 
irerse  is  the  fiict,  because  I  did  not  make  the  observatioo  ; 
but  whether  they  form  with  those  rocks  consonances  or 
contrasts,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  as  there  are  but  two 
species  of  rocks,  so  there  are  only  two  species  of  periwinkles. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  black  periwinkles  adhere, 
in  preference,  to  the  black  rocks;  for  I  have  remarked 
that  at  the  Isle  of  France  there  are  neither  black  peri- 
winkles nor  black  muscles,  because  there  are  not,  in  the 
sea  which  surrounds  it,  any  rocks  precisely  of  that  color ; 
and  I  am  certain  that  muscles  are  always  of  tiie  color  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  live:  those  of  the  Isle  of  France 
are  brown.  It  must  not  t>e  concluded,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  these  shell-fish  denve  their  tints  from  the  rocks  t« 
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which  they  adhere ;  for  it  would  follow  that  the  rocks  of 
toe  strait  of  Magellan,  which  produce  muscles  and  limpets 
embellished  with  such  rich  colors,  are  themselves  inlaid 
vith  mother-of-pearl,  opal,  and  amethyst :  besides,  every 
*iock  maintains  shell-fidi  of  very  different  colors.  At  the 
ibot  of  the  rocks  of  the  district  of  Caux,  loaded  with  black 
periwinkles,  you  find  azure  lobsters,  crabs,  marbled  with 
red  and  brown,  legions  of  dark  blue  muscles,  with  limpets 
of  an  ash  grey.  All  these  shell-fish,  when  alive,  form  the 
most  agreeable  harmonies  with  a  multitude  of  marine  plants 
with  which  those  white  and  black  rocks  are  hung,  by  their 
tints,  purple,  grey,  rust-colored,  brown  and  green,  by  the 
variety  of  their  forms  and  aggregations,  resembling  oak- 
leaves,  tufts,  garlands,  festoons,  and  long  cords,  agitated 
by  the  waves  in  every  possible  manner.  In  truth*  no 
painter  could  compose  such  groups,  let  him  give  to  his 
imagination  what  scope  he  pleases.  Many  of  these  marine 
harmonies  escaped  me,  for,  at  that  time,  I  considered  them 
as  the  effects  of  chance.  I  looked  at  them,  I  admired  them, 
but  I  neglected  to  observe  them :  however,  even  then,  I 
suspected  that  the  pleasure  excited  by  their  combination 
was  to  be  referred  to  some  law,  with  which  I  was  unac* 
quainted. 

I  have  said  sufiicient  on  this  subject  to  shew  how  much 
naturalists  have  mutilated  the  fairest  portion  of  natural 
•  story,  by  giving,  as  they  generally  do,  detached  descrip* 
Uons  of  animals  and  plants,  without  mentioning  the  season 
when,  and  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  found.  By  this 
negligence  they  have  stripped  them  of  all  their  beauty ; 
for  there  is  not  an  animal  or  a  plant,  whose  harmonic 
point  is  not  fixed  at  a  certain  situation,  at  a  certain  hour 
of  the  day  or  of  the  night,  at  the  rising  or  setting  of  the 
sun,  at  the  phases  of  the  moon,  nay,  even  in  tempests,  ex* 
elusive  of  the  other  contrasts  and  concordances  resulting 
from  these. 

I  am  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  all 
IbMe  harroouies,  ilisl  I  hare  hoi  the  lUghtest  doubt  but 
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that,  OD  seeing  the  color  of  the  animal^  we  might  nearly 
ascertain  that  of  the  ground  on  which  it  lives;  and  that 
Dy  following  these  indicatioDs,  we  might  be  led  to  very 
curious  discoveries.  We  have  not,  for  example,  yet  found 
on  any  shore  the  oomtt  ammonist  a  fossil  so  common,  and 
of  a  size  so  considerable  in  our  quarries.  In  my  opinion 
we  ought  to  look  for  this  dusky  riiell  in  places  abounding 
with  marine  plants^  such  as  those  that  afford  pasturage  to 
the  turtle.  I  do  not  think  that  any  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  drag  such  bottoms,  on  account  of  the  multitude 
of  marine  plants  which  grow  in  them,  and  because  they 
are  frequently  very  deep,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  any 
coast:  such  are  those  off  the  Cape  de  Verd,  or,  according 
to  others,  towards  Florida,  and  which,  at  certain  seasons, 
yield  such  a  quantity  of  floating  herbage,  that  the  ocean 
is  covered  with  it  for  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues, 
so  that  ships  can  scarcely  force  their  way  through.  If  the 
most  brilliant  shells  are  found  on  dark  grounds,  dusky 
diells  ought  to  be  met  with  on  green  grounds. 

These  contrasts  are  even  found  in  the  coarse  soils  of  the 
earth,  as  I  could  clearly  demonstrate,  did  time  permit  Of 
this  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  the  following  simple 
ailment  If  a  uniform  and  mechanical  cause  had  pro- 
duced the  globe  of  the  earth,  it  must  have  been  throughout 
of  the  same  substance,  and  of  the  same  color;  the  hills,  the 
mountains,  the  rocks,  the  sands,  must  have  been  amalga- 
mations, or  wrecks  of  each  other ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
in  any  one  district,  however  small  its  extent  In  general, 
as  we  have  observed,  the  soil  is  light-colored  towards  the 
nortli,  and  dark  towards  the  south,  in  order  to  reflect  the 
heat  in  the  first  case,  and  to  absorb  it  in  the  second ;  but 
notwithstanding  these  general  dispositions,  you  find  in 
every  particular  spot  the  greatest  variety.  In  the  same 
canton  you  meet  with  red  mountains,  bhck  rocks,  white 
earths,  and  yellow  sands.  Their  substance  is  as  much 
varied  as  their  color;  there  are  granites,  calcareous  stones^ 
Syp«um  «r  plaster^  and  vitrifiable  sands.     In  the  Isle  ti 
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Frmee  tbe  rocks  of  tbe  moantaias  are  blackuh^  the  toiii 
•f  th«  vallies  red,  and  the  sands  of  tbe  shores  white.  Tbe 
rocks  there  are  vilrifiable,  and  the  sands  calcareous.  When 
I  was  in  that  island,  an  adventurer  attempted  to  establish 
a  glass  manufactory ;  but  the  result  of  his  operations  was 
the  very  reyerse  of  what  he  had  expected.  Having  set 
fire  to  his  furnace  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  the 
sandy  of  which  he  purposed  to  make  glass,  was  converted 
into  lime,  and  the  stones  of  his  furnace  were  vitrified. 
Though  white  earths  are  rarely  seen  between  the  tropics, 
yet  white  sands  are  cx>mmon  on  the  shores.  It  is  certain 
that  this  color,  from  its  lustre  and  refraction  on  the  horizon, 
renders  low  shores  perceptible  at  a  great  distance,  as  has 
been  justly  remarkexl  by  John  Hugo  de  Linschoten,  who 
would  have  been  shipwrecked  many  times,  had  it  not  been 
for  these  sentinels,  placed  by  Nature  on  most  of  the  low 
and  duriiy  coasts  of  India.  On  the  shore  of  the  Pays  de 
Caux  the  sands  are  grey,  but  the  clifis  are  white:  besides 
this,  they  are  crossed  horizontally  by  black  stripes  of 
pebbles,  which  form  contrasts  very  perceptible  at  a  great 
distancse. 

There  are  aome  places  where  we  find  white  rocks  and 
red  earth,  as  in  mill-stone  quarries:  hence  result  very 
agreeable  efiPects,  especially  with  their  natural  accessaries 
df  vegetables  and  of  animals.  I  should  digress  too  far  were 
I  to  enter  into  any  details  on  this  subject :  it  is  sufiicient 
for  me  to  recommend  to  naturalists  to  study  Nature  m  the 
same  manner  as  the  great  painters,  that  is,  by  uniting  the 
harmonies  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Every  one  who  shall 
thus  oboerve  her,  will  find  a  new  light  diffused  over  the 
perusal  of  Travels  and  of  Natural  History,  though  their 
authors  scarcely  ever  speak  of  these  contrasts  but  by 
accideDt  and  unintentionally.  But  every  one  will  be  able 
of  himself  to  discover  their  ravishing  effects  in  what  is 
denominated  brute  Nature,  I  mean  that  with  which  the 
hand  of  man  has  never  meddled.  An  infallible  method 
of  distinguishing  them  is  this :  whenever  any  object  i» 
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Nature  conveys  a  sensatioD  of  pleasure,  you  may  be  assured 
that  it  affords  bome  harmonic  concert. 

Undoubtedly  the  animals  and  the  plants  of  the  same 
climate  have  not  received  of  the  sun  or  of  the  elements 
liveries  so  varied  and  so  characteristic  A  thousand  new 
observations  may  be  made  on  their  contrasts.  He  who 
has  not  seen  then,  m  their  natural  state,  is  unacquainted 
with  their  beauty,  or  their  deformity.  They  are  not  only 
in  opposition  to  the  grounds  of  their  respective  habitations, 
but  likewise  with  each  other,  genus  vnth  genus;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  when  these  contrasts  are  established, 
they  exist  in  all  the  parts  of  the  two  individuals.  We 
shall  say  something  of  those  of  the  plants  in  the  following 
study,  merely  skimming  that  delightful  and  inexhaustible 
subject  Those  of  animals  are  still  more  extensive;  (hey 
are  opposed  not  only  in  forms  and  in  gestures,  but  likewise 
in  instincts ;  and  with  differences  so  marked  they  love  to 
associate  with  each  other  in  the  same  places.  It  is  this 
consonance  of  tastes,  which,  as  I  have  observed,  distin- 
guishes beings  that  are  in  contrast,  from  those  that  are 
contrary,  or  enemies.  Thus  the  bee  and  the  butterfly 
extract  nectar  from  the  same  flowers;  the  single-hoofed 
horse,  with  hi:»  flowing  maue,  snuffing  the  wind,  loves  to 
amble  gracefully  in  the  same  meadows  on  which  the  pon- 
derous bull  impresses  his  cloven  foot;  the  dull  and  patient 
ass  takes  pleasure  in  climbing  the  rocks  on  which  bounds 
the  nimble  and  capricious  goat;  the  cat  and  the  dog  peace- 
fully repose  by ,  the  same  fire-side,  when  the  tyranny  of 
man  has  not  vitiated  their  dispositions  by  treatment  calcu- 
lated to  excite  hatred  and  jealousy  between  them.  In  a 
word,  contrasts  exist  not  only  in  the  works  of  Nature  in 
general,  but  in  each  individual  in  particular,  and  constitute, 
as  well  as  the  consonances,  the  organization  of  bodies.  If 
you  examine  one  of  these  bodies,  of  whatever  species  it 
may  be,  you  will  remark  in  it  forms  absolutely  opposite^ 
and  nevertheless  consonant  It  is  thus,  that,  in  aninialsv 
the  excretory  organs  are  contrasted  with  those  of  nutrition 
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The  long  tails  of  the  horse  and  of  the  buH,  are  opposed  to 
Uie  large  size  of  their  heads  and  of  their  necks,  and  make 
amends  for  the  motions  of  these  anterior  parts,  ivhich  are 
too  heavy  to  drive  away  the  insects  from  their  bodies.  On 
f^he  contrary,  the  broad  tail  of  the  peacock  forms  a  contrast 
with  the  length  of  the  neck  and  the  smallness  of  the  head 
of  that  magnificent  bird.  The  proportions  of  other  animals 
exhibit  oppositions  not  less  harmonious,  nor  less  adapted 
to  the  necessities  of  each  species.* 

*  This  law  of  contracts  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  delightfal  sonrce  of  ob- 
tenrations  and  of  discoveries.  The  women,  1  repeat  it,  always 
nearer  to  Nature  than  we  are,  employ  it  continually  in  the  colors 
of  which  they  compose  their  dress,  though  no  naturalist  that  I  know 
of  has  observed  that  Nature  herself  employs  it  in  the  harmony  of 
all  her  works.  Of  this  we  may  convince  ourselves  without  stirring 
beyond  onr  own  thresholds.  For  example,  though  there  is  among 
dogs  an  extraordinary  variety  of  colors,  yet  no  person  ever  saw  one 
red,  green,  or  blue ;  but  they  are  in  general  of  two  opposite  hues, 
<me  light  and  the  other  dark,  that,  in  whatever  part  of  the  house 
they  are,  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  furniture,  with  the 
colors  of  which  they  would  else  frequently  be  confounded.  But 
though  the  colors  of  these  animals  partake,  like  those  of  most  quad- 
rapeds,  of  the  two  extreme  terms  in  the  progression  of  colors,  that 
is,  black  and  white,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  a  dog  conv 
pletely  white,  or  completely  black.  White  dogs  have  always  some 
SDots  on  their  skins,  were  it  only  the  tip  of  the  snout,  of  a  black  color. 
Iliose  that  are  black,  or  brown,  have  white  breasts,  or  fire-colored 
spots,  so  that,  wherever  they  are,  they  may  be  easily  seen.  1  have 
farther  remarked  in  them  this  instinct,  especially  in  dogs  of  a  dark 
eolor,  that  when  they  went  to  lie  down,  they  always  go  to  a  white- 
colored  stuff  in  preference  to  Any  other  color.  The  ladies  have  fre. 
qnently  opportunities  of  knowing  this  by  experience;  for  if  a  little 
dog  of  a  dark  color  happens  to  be  in  the  room  with  them,  he  never 
falls  to  lie  down  at  their  feet,  and  on  their  petticoats.  The  instinct 
which  prompts  the  dog  to  seek  repose  on  white  stuffs,  proceeds  from 
the  sense  which  he  himself  has,  of  the  contrast  affected  by  the  fleas, 
by  which  he  is  frequently  tormented.  Fleas  invariably  resort  to 
white  objects.  If  you  enter  a  place,  where  there  are  many  of  those 
insects,  with  white  stockings,  they  will  soon  be  covered  with  them. 
They  will  even  crowd  to  a  piece  of  white  paper.  For  this  reason 
white  dogs  are  much  more  infested  with  them  than  others.  I  havo 
accordingly  observed,  that  wherever  there  are  dogs  of  this  color,  the 
black  and  the  brown  pay  court  to  them,  and  prefer  them  for  play- 
mates, undonbtedly  to  get  rid  of  the  fleas  at  their  expence.  By  this 
I  mean  not,  however,  to  throw  the  imputation  of  treachery  on  their 
friendship.  Were  it  not  for  the  instinct  of  these  black,  nimble,  and 
nocturnal  insects,  which  causes  to  prefer  the  white  color,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  perceive  and  to  catch  them.  The  common  fly,  itself 
darkcolored,  resorts,  in  like  manner,  to  white  and  brilliant  objects  ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  tarnishes  all  the  glasses  and  gilding  ir 
•ar  apartments.  The  flesh-fly,  on  the  contrary,  loves  to  settle  on  the 
livid  colon  of  meat  approaching  to  putridity.  His  blae  corslet  makes 
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Hannooies,  consonancesy  progressiont,  aad  contresti 
mast  tiierefore  be  reckoned  among  tlie  first  elements  of 
Nature.  To  these  we  are  indebted  for  the  sentiments  a 
order,  of  beauty,  and  of  pleasure,  which  spring  up  withic 
us  at  the  sight  of  her  works;  as  it  is  from  their  absenoi 
that  those  of  disorder,  ugliness,  and  disgust  arise.  Thc« 
extend  alike  to  all  the  kingdoms;  and  though  I  have  coD' 
fined  myself  in  the  remainder  of  this  work  to  the  exami- 
nation of  their  effects  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  alone,  ] 
cannot,  however,  resist  the  pleasure  of  pointing  them  out, 
at  least  in  the  human  figure.  It  is  here  that  Nature  has 
collected  all  the  harmonic  expressions  by  way  of  eminence. 
I  shall  attempt  to  trace  a  feeble  sketch  of  it  This  is  not, 
I  admit,  the  proper  place  for  it,  and  I  have  not  leisure  to 

him  eaaily  discernible  on  that  groiind.  If  we  extend  these  contrasts 
Atrther,  we  shall  find,  that  not  only  all  sangoivorous  insects  have  the 
instinct  of  opposing  their  colors  to  those  of  the  situations  in  which 
they  live,  but  likewise  all  carnivorous  animals ;  whereas  all  feeble, 
fcntle,  and  innocent  animals,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  famifthed 
with  means  and  instincts  conformable  to  the  grounds  thev  inhabit. 
Snch  was  the  will  of  Nature,  in  order  that  the  former  might  be  per- 
ceived by  their  enemies,  and  that  the  latter  might  be  enabled  t» 
escape  them. 

From  these  natoral  laws  mav  be  deduced  a  multitude  of  niefal  and 
agreeable  consequences,  tendmg  to  the  improvement  of  our  habitar 
tlons  in  cleanliness  and  convenience.  For  example,  in  order  the 
more  readily  to  destroy  the  insects  that  disturb  our  slumbers,  ait«l 
wiiich  are  so  common  in  great  cities,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
the  alcoves,  the  hangings  of  the  beds,  and  the  bedsteads  either  white 
or  light>colored :  the  insects  would  then  be  easily  perceived.  As  to 
eonvenience,  every  one  most  be  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  contraau 
ing  the  colors  of  our  different  pieces  of  furniture,  that  we  may  dia- 
tinguish  them  with  facility  from  each  other.  I  am  frequently  at  m 
loss,  for  instance,  to  know  what  has  become  of  my  snuff-box,  becaase 
it  is  black,  like  the  table  on  which  I  lay  it  down.  If  Natare  had  not 
possessed  more  intelligence  than  I,  most  of  her  works  would  be  im. 
perceptible  to  us.  It  is  very  astonishing  that  philosophers,  who  havip 
made  such  curious  researches  into  the  nature  of  colors,  have  beer 
silent  with  respect  to  their  contrasts,  without  which  noUiing  woala 
be  distinguishable,  or  rather,  their  forgetfolness  is  not  surprising :  a 
nmn  is  incessantly  pursuing  the  illusions  which  escape  him,  and 
pBglects  the  useful  truth  which  lies  at  his  feet. 

The  harmonies  of  colors  have,  besides,  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
passions  t  but  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  that  subject  in  a  coon^ 
wliere  the  women  employ  them  with  soeh  unbounded  sway ;  It  is  to 
the  women  that  I  am  indebted  for  th#  first  idea  I  had  of  stndying 
the  elemeaU  of  the  laws  by  which  Nature  Jiarseli  cndesrora  to 
idease  us. 
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arrange  more  than  a  part  of  the  observations  which  I  hav« 
collected  on  this  vast  and  interesting  subject;  bi^t  the  lit- 
tle I  shall  say  virill  be  sufficient  to  overturn  the  opinion 
advanced  by  men  of  too  high  celebrity  among  us,  1  mean, 
that  human  beauty  is  arbitrary.  I  even  venture  to  flatter 
myself  that  these  crude  essays  may  induce  wise  men,  whc 
love  Nature,  and  who  seek  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  her  laws,  to  dig  into  the  recesses  of  this  vast  moun« 
tain,  in  which  truth  is  buried.  Their  manifold  knowledge 
will  ^ide  them,  without  difficulty,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  that  mine,  of  which,  like  a  blind  man,  I  have 
merely  begun  to  work  the  first  veins.  They  will  conduct 
him  to  richer  ore,  since  even  I,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
simile)  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  and  among  the  sands  ot 
a  petty  stream,  have  been  able  to  pick  up  for  my  portion 
d  few  straggling  grains  of  gold. 

UP   TBB   HUM  AH   PIOURF. 

Aix  the  harmonic  expressions  are  combined  in  the 
human  figure.  In  this  article  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
examination  of  some  of  those  that  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  head  of  man.  Observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
its  form  approaches  the  spherical,  which,  as  we  hav« 
already  seen,  is  the  form  by  pre-eminence.  I  believe  that 
the  head  of  no  animal  has  this  configuration  in  common 
with  it  On  the  anterior  part  is  traced  the  oval  of  the 
face,  terminated  by  the  triangle  of  the  nose,  and  surroun- 
ded with  radiated  portions  of  the  hair.  The  head  is, 
besides,  supported  by  a  neck  which  has  a  much  smaller 
diameter  than  itself,  and  which  detaches  it  from  the  bod} 
by  the  concavity  it  thus  forms. 

This  slight  sketch  presents  to  us,  in  the  first  instance. 
the  Bve  harmonic  terms  of  the  elementary  g^eneration  oi 
form:;.  The  line  is  exhibited  by  the  hair,  the  triangle  by 
the  nose,  the  spher'^.  by  the  head,  the  oval  by  the  face 
and  tlie  parabola  by  the  vacancy  below  the  chin.     The 
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neck,  which,  like  a  column,  supports  the  head,  also  exhi* 
bits  another  very  pleasing  form,  that  of  a  cylinder,  compo* 
led  of  a  circle  and  a  quadrilateral  figure. 

These  forms  are  not  traced  in  a  dry,  geometrical  man- 
ner, but  they  partake  one  of  the  other,  by  mutual  amalga- 
mation, as  parts  of  a  whole  ought  to  do.  AccordingI} 
the  hair  is  not  straight  as  a  line,  but  harmonizes  by  means 
of  its  curls  with  the  oval  of  the  face.  The  triangle  of  th*- 
nose  is  neither  acute  nor  right-angled,  but  by  tiie  undula 
lating  swelling  of  the  nostrils  it  agrees  with  the  heart 
form  of  the  mouth,  and  diminishing  towards  the  foreheacl 
It  unites  with  the  cavities  of  the  eyes.  The  spheriod  o 
Hie  head  is,  in  like  manner,  amalgamated  with  the  oval  o 
the  face.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  other  partem 
Nature  having  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  ^eir. 
together,  the  rounded  form  of  the  forehead,  the  cheeks,  th 
chin,  the  neck,  ibat  is,  portions  of  the  most  beautiful  of  a  . 
harmonic  expressions  which  is  the  sphere. 

There  are  several  other  remarkable  proportions,  which 
form  among  themselves  very  agreeable  harmonies  ana 
contrasts;  such  as  that  of  the  forehead,  which  presents  a 
quadrilateral  figure  in  opposition  to  the  triangle  formed 
by  the  eyes  and  the  mouth,  and  that  of  the  ears,  formed  of 
the  most  ingenious  acoustic  curves,  which  are  not  found 
in  the  auditory  organ  of  animals,  because  it  is  not  destined, 
like  that  of  man,  to  receive  all  the  modulations  of  speech. 
But  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  charming  forms  which 
Nature  has  given  to  the  mouth  and  the  eyes,  which  she 
lias  rendered  the  most  striking,  because  they  are  the  two 
active  organs  of  the  soul.  The  mouth  is  composed  of  two 
lips,  of  which  the  upper  is  moulded  into  the  form  of  a 
heart,  and  the  latter  is  rounded  into  a  portion  of  a  semi- 
cylinder.  Between  the  lips  are  discovered  the  quadrila- 
teral figures  of  the  teeth,  whose  perpendicular  and  parallel 
Lnes  are  most  agreeably  contrasted  with  the  round  forms 
contiguous  to  them,  and  the  more  so,  since,  as  we  have 
•already  seen,  from  the  junction  of  the  first  «;enerative 
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term  to  the  harmonic  term  by  excellence,  that  is,  of  the 
straight  line  to  the  spherical  form,  results  the  most  harmo- 
nious of  contrasts.  The  same  conformities  are  found  m 
tlie  eyes,  the  forms  of  which  approach  still  nearer  to  the 
elementary  harmonic  expressions,  as  ought  to  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  principal  organ.  They  are  two  globes, 
bordered  with  eye-lids,  emitting  rays  like  pencil  strokes, 
which  form  with  them  n,  delightful  contrast,  and  exhibit 
a  wonderful  consonance  with  the  sun,  from  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  modelled,  being,  like  that  luminary,  of 
a  round  figure,  having  diverging  rays  in  their  lashes,  a 
rotary  motion  round  themselves,  and  possessing  like  the 
orb  of  day,  the  power  of  shrouding  themselves  in  clouds 
by  means  of  their  lids. 

The  same  elementary  harmonies  exist  in  the  colors  oi 
the  head,  as  in  its  forms;  for  in  the  face,  the  teeth  and 
the  eyes  are  of  a  pure  white;  then  there  are  tints  of  yellow 
which  mingle  with  its  carnation,  as  is  well  known  to  pain- 
ters, and  in  the  next  place  red,  the  color  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, which  appears  in  the  hps  and  on  the  cheeks.  You 
remark,  besides,  the  blue  color  of  the  veins,  and  sometimes 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and,  lastly,  the  black  of  the  hair, 
which,  by  its  opposition,  sets  off  the  colors  of  the  face,  as 
the  vacancy  of  the  neck  distinguishes  the  forms  of  the  head. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  portion  of  the  human 
frame.  Nature  never  employs  colors  that  form  harsh  con- 
trasts, but  causes  them,  like  the  forms,  to  mingle  with  each 
other.  Thus  the  white  of  the  face  is  here  shaded  away 
into  yellow,  and  there  into  red.  The  blue  of  the  veins 
inclines  to  green.  The  hair,  in  general,  is  not  of  a  jet 
black,  but  brown,  chesnut,  flaxen,  and  commonly  of  a 
color,  into  which  enters  a  shade  of  the  carnation  hue,  tliat 
the  opposition  may  not  be  too  harsh.  It  must  farther  be 
remarked,  that  as  she  employs  portions  of  a  sphere  to  fonn 
the  muscles  which  join  its  organs  together,  and  more 
particularly  to  distinguish  these  same  organs,  she  makes 
use  of  red  for  the  same  purposes.     She  has  accordingly 
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spread  over  the  forehead  a  tint  of  this  color,  which  sue  has 
heightened  on  the  cheeks,  and  has  applied  perfectly  pure 
to  the  mouthy  the  organ  of  tlie  heart,  where  it  forms  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  the  whiteness  of  the  teeth.  The 
union  of  this  color,  and  of  this  harmonic  form,  is  Ihe  strong- 
est consonance  of  beauty;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  thai 
wherever  the  spherical  forms  are  most  prominent,  there 
the  red  color  is  the  deepest,  excepting  in  the  eyes. 

As  the  eyes  are  the  principal  organs  of  the  soul,  they 
are  intended  to  express  all  its  passions;  this  they  could 
not  have  done  with  the  harmonic  red  tint,  which  would 
have  given  only  one  single  expression.  To  enable  them 
to  express  contrary  passions.  Nature  has  combined  in  them 
the  two  most  opposite  colors,  the  white  of  the  orbit  and 
the  black  of  the  iris-  and  sometimes  of  the  pupil,  which 
form  a  very  harsh  opposition  when  the  globes  of  the  eyes 
are  expanded  in  tlieir  whole  diameter;  but  by  means  of 
the  eye-lids,  which  man  contracts  or  dilates  at  pleasure^ 
he  gives  them  the  expression  of  all  the  passions  from  love 
to  fury.  The  eyes,  the  pupils  of  which  are  blue,  are  natu- 
rally the  mildest,  because  their  opposition  witii  the  adjoin- 
mg  white  is  less  clashing;  but  in  anger  they  are  the  most 
terrible,  from  a  moral  contrast,  which  causes  us  to  look 
upon  those  objects  as  the  most  dangerous,  which  threaten 
evil  after  having  first  inspired  the  hope  of  good.  Those, 
therefore,  who  have  such  eyes,  should  pay  great  attention 
not  to  belie  that  character  of  benevolence  conferred  upoii 
them  by  Nature,  for  blue  eyes  convey,  in  their  color,  a 
certain  heavenly  expression  which  I  am  incapable  of 
describing. 

With  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
they  are  extremely  difficult  to  describe,  though  I  am 
persuaded  of  the  possibility  of  explaining  their  laws. 
Should  any  person  attempt  this,  he  must  necessarily  refer 
them  to  moral  affections.  Those  of  joy  are  horizontal,  as 
if,  in  felicity,  tiie  soul  were  desirous  of  expending  itself 
Those  of  grief  are  oerpendicular,  as  if,  in  calamity,  it    also 
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sought  a  refuge  in  heaven  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth* 
It  is  likewifle,  neceisary  to  take  into  the  account  the  alter- 
ations of  the  colors  and  the  contractions  of  the  forms,  and 
we  sha]!  be  convinced  at  least  of  the  truth  of  the  principle 
which  we  have  laid  down,  that  the  expression  of  pleasure 
consists  in  tlie  harmony  of  the  contraries  which  are  blended 
one  with  another,  in  colors,  forms  and  movements ;  and 
that  the  expression  of  pain  consists  in  the  violence  of  theii 
oppositions.  The  eyes  alone  have  movements  inexpressi- 
ble, and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  excessive  emotion  they 
are  covered  with  tears,  and  seem  from  this  circumstance, 
to  have  still  farther  analogy  with  the  orb  of  day  which  in 
tempests,  shrouds  himself  in  rainy  clouds. 

The  principal  organs  of  the  senses,  which  are  four  in 
number  in  the  head,  have  particular  contrasts,  which  dis- 
tinguish their  spherical  forms  by  radiated  figures  and  their 
bright  colors  by  dusky  tints.  Thus  the  brilliant  organ  of 
sight  is  in  contrast  with  the  eye-lashes,  those  of  smell  and 
taste  with  tlie  mustachios,  that  of  hearing  with  the  portion 
of  the  hair  which  is  denominated  whiskers,  and  separates 
the  ears  from  the  fece ;  and  the  face  itself  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  head  by  the  beard  and  the  hair. 

We  shall  not  here  examine  the  other  proportions  of  the 
human  figure  in  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  neck,  opposed 
to  the  spheroid  of  the  head  and  the  plane  surface  of  the 
breast ;  the  hemispherical  forms  of  the  bosom  which  form 
a  contrast  with  the  latter,  as  do  the  cylindrical  pyramids 
of  the  arms  and  fingers  with  the  shoulder-blades;  nor  the 
consonances  of  the  fingers  with  the  arms  by  three  similar 
articulations,  nor  a  multitude  of  other  curves  and  harmonies, 
which  have  not  even  a  name  in  any  language,  though  they 
are  in  every  country  the  all-powerful  expression  of  beauty. 
TJie  haman  body  is  the  only  one  that  combines  the  most 
agreeable  modulations  and  concerts  of  the  Ave  elementary 
forms,  and  the  five  primordial  colors,  without  exhibiting 
the  harsh  and  rude  oppositions  of  animab,  such  as  the 
points  of  the  hedgehog,  the  horns  of  the  bull,  the  tusks  of 
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the  boar,  the  claws  of  the  lion,  the  marbled  coat  of  the 
dog,  and  the  livid  colors  of  venomous  reptiles.  It  is  the 
one  wliose  real  figure  may  be  perceived  without  disguise; 
the  other  animals  being  clothed  with  hair,  feathers,  or 
scales,  which  conceal  their  members  and  cover  their  skin. 
Man  is,  farther,  the  only  animal,  which,  in  his  perpen- 
dicular attitude  exhibits  all  his  senses  at  once  to  the  view, 
for  you  can  scarcely  perceive  more  than  one  half  of  a  quad* 
ruped,  of  a  bird,  of  a  fish,  in  the  horizontal  position  which 
is  peculiar  to  them,  because  the  upper  parts  of  their  bodies 
conceals  the  lower.  We  shall  likewise  remark  that  the 
gait  of  man  has  neither  the  unequal  bounds  nor  the  slow- 
ness which  mark  the  progression  of  most  quadrupeds,  nor 
•he  rapidity  of  that  of  birds ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  the 
most  harmonious  movements,  as  his  figure  is  of  the  most 
agreeable  forms  and  colors.* 

*  Distinguished  writers  have  asserted  that  the  negroes  esteem  their 
color  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  whites,  but  the  reverse  is  the 
fact.  During  my  residence  in  the  Isle  of  France,  I  questioned  the 
blacks  who  were  in  my  service,  on  tliis  subject :  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  to  me  with  sufficient  freedom  to  tell  me  their  sen-  . 
timents,  especially  on  a  sabject  so  indifferent  to  slaves  as  the  beauty 
of  the  whites.  I  sometimes  asked  them  which  they  liked  best  a 
black  woman  or  a  white  one :  they  never  hesitated  to  assign  the 
preference  to  the  former.  I  even  once  saw  a  Negrotwho  had  been 
dreadfully  cut  with  a  whip,  rejoicing  that  the  scars  of  his  wounds 
turned  white,  because  he  hoped  that,  by  these  means  he  ahonld 
cease  to  be  a  Negro.  The  i;^  retched  man  would  have  suffered  him- 
self to  be  flayed  alive,  in  order  to  become  white.  This  preference  it 
will  be  said,  is,  in  this  case  the  effect  of  the  superiority  which  they 
observe  in  Europeans.  But  the  tyranny  of  their  masters  ought  to 
make  them  detest  their  color.  Besides,  the  blacks  of  our  colonies, 
both  male  and  female,  evince  the  same  partiality  as  our  peasants  for 
lively  and  glaring  colors.  Their  supreme  luxury  is  to  wrap  their 
heads  in  a  red  handkerchief.  Nature  has  not  given  to  the  rose  of 
Africa  a  different  hue  from  that  of  Europe. 

If  the  judgment  of  black  slaves  on  this  subject  cannot  be  relied  on, 
we  might  adduce  that  of  the  sovereigns  of  their  countries,  who  have 
no  interest  in  dissembling  their  inclinations.  They  acknowledged 
that,  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others.  Nature  has  been  much  less 
favorable  to  them  than  to  the  Europeans.  African  sovereigns  have 
frequently  applied  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  English,  Dbtch  and 
French  factories,  for  white  women,  promising  to  grant  them  in  re- 
turn considerable  privileges.  Lamb,  an  English  factor  at  Ardra,being 
taken  prisoner  by  the  king  of  Dahomy,  informed  the  governor  of  the 
English  fort  of  Juida,  in  1784,  that  if  he  could  send  that  prince  any 
i^hite  woman,  or  only  a  mulatto,  she  would  acquire  absolute  i^wcr 
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The  most  agreeable  are  the  multiplied  consonances  of 
Jie  human  figure,  the  most  displeasing  are  its  discordance&. 

over  his  mind.  Another  sovereign  in  a  different  part  of  the  African 
coast,  one  day  promised  a  Capachin  missionary  who  was  preaching 
\he  gospel  to  "him,  to  dismiss  his  seragtio  and  to  become  a  christian 
if  he  would  procure  him  a  white  woman  for  his  wife.  The  zealous 
missionary  immediately  repaired  to  the  nearest  Portuguese  settle- 
ment, and  on  enquiring  for  some  poor  and  virtuous  female,  he  was 
directed  to  the  niece  ot  a  gentleman,  in  very  indigent  circumstances, 
and  who  lived  in  the  most  profound  retirement.  He  waited  one  San- 
day  morning  at  the  door  of  the  church,  till  she  came  out  from  mass 
with  her  uncle ;  and  addressing  the  latter  before  the  whole  congre- 
gation, he  summoned  him  in  the  name  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of 
religion  to  give  his  niece  in  marriage  to  the  negro  king.  The  gentle- 
man and  his  niece  having  consented  to  the  match,  the  black  prince 
married  her  after  previously  sending  away  all  his  women,  and  caus- 
ing himself  to  be  baptized. 

The  most  intelligent  historians  relate  several  instances  of  this  kind 
of  preference  in  the  black  sovereigns  of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Asia. 
Thomas  Roe,  ambassador  from  England  to  the  Mogul  Selim  Shah, 
relates,  that  this  powerful  monarch  treated  the  Portuguese  Jesuists, 
missionarifS  at  his  court,  with  great  distinction,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
curing  some  of  their  country-women  for  his  seraglio.  He,  at  nrst, 
loaded  them  with  privileges,  assigned  them  habitations  in  the  vici- 
nity of  his  palace,  and  admitted  them  to  his  familiarity ;  but  when 
ne  perceived  that  the  fathers  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  minister 
to  his  passions,  he  employed  a  very  canning  artifice  to  oblige  them. 
He  declared  that  he  was  desirous  of  embracing  Christianity  and  pre- 
tended he  was  restrained  only  by  political  reasons,  he  ordered  two 
of  his  nephews  diligently  to  attend  the  instructions  of  the  missionaries. 
When  they  had  made  a  sufficient  progress,  be  enjoined  them  to  so- 
licit baptism,  after  the  performance  of  which  rite,  he  thus  addressed 
them  :  "  You  cannot  now  marry  pagan  women  of  this  country,  be- 
cause yon  are  Christians  ;  the  fathers  who  have  baptised  you,  must 
find  yoa  wives.  Tell  them  to  send  for  some  Portuguese  women  for 
that  purpose."  The  young  men  did  not  fail  to  make  this  demand  o( 
the  Jesuists,  who  suspecting  that  the  Mogul  wished  to  see  his  nephews 
married  to  Portuguese  women,  only  that  he  might  have  some  white 
females  in  his  seraglio,  refused  to  have  anv  concern  with  this  nego- 
tiation. Their  refusal  drew  down  upon  them  endless  persecutions 
from  Selim  Sheh,  whose  first  step  was  to  cause  his  nephews  to  re- 
nounce Christianity. 

The  black  color  of  the  skin  is,  as  we  shall  soon  percieve,  a  blessing 
of  heaven  conferred  on  the  southern  nations,  because  it  suppresses 
the  reflection  of  the  burning  sun  beneath  which  they  live.  These 
people,  nevertheless,  think  white  women  more  beautiful  than  black, 
from  the  same  reason  which  causes  them  to  look  upon  day  as  more 
beautiful  than  night,  because  the  harmonies  of  the  colors  and  lights 
are  perceptible  in  the  hue  of  the  whites,  whereas  they  disappear  al- 
most entirely  in  that  of  the  blacks,  who  cannot  sustain  anv  compa> 
risou  with  them  in  point  ot  beauty  excepting  in  shape  and  figure. 

The  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  which  as  we  have  seen, 
were  borrowed  from  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  Nature,  have  la 
their  turn  become  models  of  beauty  for  man.  If  we  pay  any  atten- 
tion, we  shall  find  that  the  forms  which  please  us  mott  in  the  arU 
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For  this  reason  nothing  on  earth  is  more  beautiful  than  n 
handsome  man,  and  nothing  more  disagreeable  than  a  very 
ugly  person. 

This  is  likewise  the  reason  why  it  will  always  be  im* 
possible  for  art  to  produce  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  human 
figure,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  combining  all  its  har- 
monies, and  what  is  a  still  greater,  of  making  those  which 
are  of  a  different  nature  concu  r  with  each  other.  Painting, 
for  example,  expresses  the  colors  of  the  face,  and  sculpture 
with  great  accuracy  imitates  its  form ;  but  if  you  attempt 
to  combine  the  harmony  of  colors  and  of  forms  in  a  sin^e 
bust,  the  work  will  be  much  inferior  to  a  simple  piece  of 
painting  or  sculpture,  because  it  will  exhibit  particular 
(iissonances  of  colors  and  of  forms,  and  their  general  disso- 
nance which  is  still  more  strongly  marked.  If  you  should 
farther  endeavour  to  unite  in  it  the  harmonies  of  motion 
as  in  automatons,  the  discordance  would  only  be  increased* 
and  by  making  it/speak,  you  would  a  fourth  disconsonance 
which  would  excite  horror.  The  intellectual  system  would 
then  clash  with  the  physical  system.  Accordingly,  I  am 
not  astonished  that  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  so  shocked  at 
the  speaking  head  which  his  master  Albert  the  Great  had 
spent  many  years  in  making,  that  he  instantly  dashed  it 
to  pieces.  It  must  have  produced  in  him  the  same  im- 
pression as  an  articulate  voice  issuing  from  a  dead  body. 
Productions  of  this  kind,  in  general,  do  great  honor  to  an 
artist;  but  they  demonstrate  the  imbecility  of  his  art, 
which  deviates  the  farther  from  Nature,  the  mo^e  it  strives 
to  combine  several  of  her  harmonies :  instead  of  blending 
them  as  she  does,  its  efforts  tend  only  to  place  them  in 
opposition. 

All  these  observations  evmce  the  truth  of  the  principle 
we  have  laid  down,  which  is,  that  harmony  proceeds  from 

as  those  uf  antique  vases,  and  the  proportions  of  length  and  breadth 
in  monuments  were  taken  from  the  human  figure.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Ionic  column  with  its  capital  and  its  channeling  was  an  imv 
tstion  of  the  figure,  the  head-dress  and  robe  of  the  Grecian  Indies. 
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.oe  union  of  two  contraries  and  discord  from  their  collision, 
and  that  the  more  agreeable  are  ttie  harmonies  of  any 
object,  the  more  its  discordances  are  disgusting.  Such  is 
the  origin  of  our  pleasure  and  displeasure,  in  physics,  as  in 
morals,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  so  frequently  love 
and  hate  the  same  object 

Many  other  interesting  remarks  might  be  made  on  the 
hnman  figure,  especially  if  we  connect  it  with  moral  sen- 
sations, which  alone  give  expression  to  its  features.  Of 
these  we  shall  take  some  notice  in  the  sequel  of  this  work 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  sentiment.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  physical  beauty  of  man  is  so  striking  even  to  animaJs 
themselves  that  to  this  cause  must  be  principally  attributed 
the  dominion  he  possesses  over  them  throughout  the  whole 
earth:  the  weak  seek  refuge  under  his  protection,  and 
the  strong  tremble  at  the  sight  of  him.  Mathiole  relates 
tiiat  the  lark  flies  for  shelter  among  multitudes  of  men, 
when  she  perceives  a  bird  of  prey.  This  instinct  was 
farther  attested  to  me  by  an  officer  who  one  day  saw  one 
of  these  birds  under  similar  circumstances  take  refuge 
among  a  very  distinguished  squadron  of  cavalry  in  which 
he  then  served ;  but  one  of  his  comrades  with  whom  the 
Httle  stranger  sought  an  asylum,  rode  over  and  trampled 
her  to  death,  which  barbarous  action  justly  drew  upon 
bim  the  hatred  of  the  most  honorable  portion  of  his  corps. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  beheld  a  stag  closely  pursued 
6y  a  pack  of  hounds,  demanding  with  a  plaintive  voice 
the  compassion  of  the  passenger,  as  Pliny  informs  us  that 
he  will :  I  have  mynelf  witnessed  the  circumstance,  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  as  described  in  the  Narrative  of  my  voyage 
which  I  have  given  to  the  public.  In  poultry-yards  where 
turkey-hens  are  kept,  I  have  seen  those  birds,  when  under 
the  influence  of  love,  throw  themselves  with  piteous  cries 
at  the  feet  of  the  peasants.  If  more  frequent  instances  of 
the  confidence  of  animals  are  not  observed,  the  reason  is 
because  we  frighten  them  in  our  fields  by  the  report  of 
fire-arms  and  b^  continual  persecutions.     We  know  with 
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what  familtarity  the  monkies  and  the  birds  approach  tra- 
vellers in  the  forests  of  India.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
in  Cape  Town  itself,  I  have  seen  the  shores  of  the  sea 
covered  with  marine  birds  reposing  on  the  craft,  and  a 
large  wild  pelican  playing  near  the  custom-house  with  a 
great  dog  whose  head  he  took  into  his  wide  bill.  This 
sight  inspired  me  immediately  on  my  arrival,  with  the 
moiit  favorable  prepossession  of  the  happiness  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  humanity  of  the  inhabitants:  and  I  was  not 
mistaken.  Dangerous  animals,  on  the  contrary  are  seized 
with  terror  at  the  sight  of  man,  unless  extreme  necessity 
compel  them  to  forego  their  native  disposition.  The  ele- 
phant suffers  himself  to  be  led  in  Asia  by  a  little  child. 
The  African  lion  withdraws  roaring  from  the  hut  of  the 
Hottentot,  and  seeks  to  establish  his  dominion  among  the 
forests  and  rocks  unknown  to  man.  The  immense  whale 
in  the  midst  of  his  element,  trembles  and  flees  from  the 
little  canoe  of  the  Laplander.  Thus  is  fhlfilled  that  law 
of  the  Almighty  which  preserved  the  supreme  dominion  to 
man  amid  all  his  calamities :  '*  And  the  fear  of  you  and  the 
dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and 
upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the 
eartli,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea:  into  your  hand 
are  they  delivered.* 

It  is  exceedingly  remarkable  that  there  is  not  in  Nature 
either  animal,  plant,  fossil,  or  even  globe,  which  has  not 
its  consonance  and  its  contrast  out  of  itself,  excepting  man ; 
no  visible  being  is  admitted  to  his  society  unless  as  his 
servant  or  his  slave. 

Among  human  proportions  must  undoubtedly  be  reck- 
oned that  law  so  common  and  yet  so  wonderful,  by 
which  females  are  produced  in  equal  numbers  with  males. 
If  chance  presided  over  the  procreation  as  it  does  over  the 
marriages  of  men,  we  should  one  year  see  none  but  male 
children,  and  the  next  none  but  females  brought  into  the 
world.     Some  nations  would  be  composed  entirely  of  men 

*  Oenfecis  chap.  iiL.  v.  8. 
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aod  others  of  women :  but  the  fact  w,  that  all  over  the 
earth  the  two  sexes  are  produced  at  the  same  time  in  equal 
number.  A  consonance  so  regular  evidently  demonstrates, 
that  a  Providence  watches  over  human  societies,  notwith- 
standing the  disorders  of  their  police.  It  may  be  considered 
as  a  testimony  of  the  truth  in  favor  of  our  religion  which 
confines  man,  in  marriage,  to  one  wife,  and  which  from, 
this  conformity  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  peculiar  to  itself, 
appears  to  have  emanated  exclusively  from  the  author  of 
Nature.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  on  the  contrary  that 
the  religions  which  permit  the  plurality  of  wives  are 
erroneous. 

Ah !  how  little  those  who  have  sought  in  the  union  of 
the  sexes  nothing  but  sensual  pleasures,  know  of  the  laws 
of  Nature!  They  have  gathered  only  the  flowers  of  life 
without  having  tasted  its  fruits.  The  fair  sex,  say  our 
men  of  pleasure:  they  are  acquainted  with  women  by  no 
other  name.  But  the  sex  is  only  fair  to  those  who  have 
Dothinji:  but  eyes.  To  those  who  possess  a  heart  it  is  like- 
wise the  generative  sex,  which,  at  the  hazard  of  life,  car- 
ries man  nine  months  in  its  womb,  and  the  nutritive  sex 
which  suckles  and  takes  care  of  him  in  infancy.  It  is  the 
pious  sex  which  carries  him  in  childhood  to  the  altars  of 
God,  and  with  its  milk  inspires  him  with  the  love  of  a 
religion,  which  the  cruel  policy  of  man  would  often  render 
odious  to  him.  It  is  the  pacific  sex,  which  sheds  not  the 
blood  of  its  fellow-creatures;  the  consolatory  sex  which 
attends  the  sick  and  handles  without  hurting  them.  Man 
may  boast  of  his  power  and  his  strength ;  if  his  nervous 
!iand  wield  the  sword,  that  of  woman,  more  dexterous  and 
more  useful,  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  spinning  flax  and  the 
fleece  of  tlie  sheep.  One  seeks  to  vanquish  care  and  sor- 
row by  the  maxims  of  philosophy,  the  other  removes  them 
by  carelessness  and  mirth.  One  struggles  against  external 
calamities  with  the  force  of  his  reason,  the  other,  more 
happy,  escapes  them  by  the  versatility  of  her  genius.  If 
tlie  former  sometimes  seeks  glory  in  confronting  danger 
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in  battle,  the  latter  triumphs  in  awaiting  more  certnm  ana 
frequently  more  trying  perik  in  bed  and  beneath  the  en- 
nopy  of  pleasure.  They  were,  therefore,  created,  in  order 
Co  endure  tc^ther  the  evils  of  life,  and  to  form  by  their 
union  the  strongest  of  consonances  and  the  most  pleasing 
of  contrasts. 

1  am  obhged  by  the  plan  of  my  work  to  proceed  and 
to  abstain  from  reflections  on  subjects  so  interesting  as 
marriage  and  the  beauty  of  man  and  woman.  I  shall, 
however,  introduce  a  few  observations  extracted  from  my 
materials,  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  others  with  a  desire 
of  exploring  ttiis  rich  mine,  and,  which  is,  in  some  measure, 
perfectly  new. 

All  the  philosophers  who  have  made  man  their  study, 
have  Justly  considered  him  as  the  most  wretched  of  all 
nnimals.  Most  of  them  h»*<  been  convinced  that  he  re- 
quired a  companion  to  sopply  his  wants,  and  have  placed 
a  portion  of  his  happiness  in  friendship,  which  is  an  evi- 
dent demonstration  of  human  weakness  and  misery ;  for  if 
man  were  naturally  strong,  he  would  have  no  occasion 
either  for  assistance,  or  for  a  companion.  The  elephant 
and  the  lion  lead  a  solitary  life  in  ttie  forests.  They  have 
no  need  of  friends  l)ecause  they  are  strong.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  ancients,  in  describing  a  perfect  friend- 
ship, confined  it  to  two  persons,  and  never  divided  it  amon^  ^ 
more,  notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  man  which  fre- 
quently requires  that  so  many  of  his  fellow-creatures  should 
concur  in  his  happiness.  There  are  several  reasons  Ibr 
this  restriction,  the  principal  of  which  proceed  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  heart,  which  from  its  very  weakness, 
is  capable  of  embracing  only  one  object  at  a  time,  and 
which  being  composed  of  opposite  passions,  that  are  inces- 
santly balancing  each  other,  is,  in  some  measure  active  ana 
passive,  and  requires  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  to  console 
and  to  be  consoled,  to  honor  and  to  be  honored.  Accord- 
ingly all  the  celebrated  friendships  in  the  world  existed 
only  between  two  persons ;  such  were  those  of  Castor  md 
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Polloxy  Theseus  and  Pyrithous,  Hercules  anc  Hylai* 
Orestes  and  Pylades,  Alexander  and  Hephsestict  We 
shall  farther  observe  that  these  extraordinary  fric:)dships 
have  always  been  associated  with  virtuous  and  heroic 
actions ;  but  whenever  they  were  divided  among  several 
persons,  they  were  the  source  of  discord,  and  were  famous 
ODly  for  the  calamities  they  inflicted  on  mankind:  such 
was  thax  df  the  triumvirate  among  the  Romans.  When 
the  associates  in  these  alliances  are  more  numerous,  the 
mischiefs  they  occasion  are  in  proportion  to  their  number. 
Thus  the  tyranny  of  the  decemvirs  at  Rome  was  of  a  more 
Tinel  character  than  that  of  tlie  triumvirs ;  for  its  atrocities 
were  practised  without  passion  and  as  it  were  in  cold  blood. 

There  are  likewise  triummillevirates  and  decemmillevi- 
rates;  these  are  bodies.  They  have  been  justly  denomi- 
naled  bv  tliat  appellation,  for  they  frequently  choose  for 
Uicir  centre  some  other  object  than  their  country,  of  which 
they  ought  to  be  only  the  members.  They  have,  likewise, 
difierent  views,  different  ambitions,  different  interests 
They  are,  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  incon- 
stant, divided,  without  object,  and  often  too  without 
patriotism,  what  regular  soldiers  are  to  light  troops.  They 
prevent  them  from  appearing  in  the  avenues  by  which 
(hey  themselves  advance,  and  at  length  beat  them  out  of 
those  which  are  on  their  way.  How  many  revolutions 
have  been  effected  by  the  Strelitzes  in  Russia,  the  Preto- 
<'an  guards  at  Rome,  the  Janizaries  at  Constantinople,  and 
bodies  still  more  political  in  other  countries !  Thus  by  a 
just  re-action  of  Providence,  the  spirit  of  bodies  has  been 
as  fata]  to  couRt?Hes,  as  the  spirit  of  country  has  itself  been 
to  mankind. 

If  the  heart  of  man  can  embrace  only  a  single  object, 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  friendships  of  modern  times 
which  are  so  multiplied?  Assuredly,  if  a  man  has  thirty 
friends  he  cannot  give  to  each  of  them  more  than  a  thir- 
fieth  part  of  his  affection,  or  recewe  more  from  them  in 
^rturn.     He  musty  tlicrefore,  necessarily  deceive  thcrri,  sti^ 
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be  deceived  by  them,  for  do  person  would  be  a  friend  by 
fnictioDs.  But  to  tell  the  truth,  tliese  friendships  are  real 
ambitions,  interested  and  purely  political  relations,  whos« 
sole  object  is  to  practise  mutual  deception,  to  aggrandize 
ihemselves  at  the  expence  of  society,  to  which  they  would 
occasion  much  mischief  if  they  were  more  closely  united, 
and  were  not  balanced  by  others  in  opposition  to  them. 
Thus  almost  all  general  connections  lead  to  intestine  dis- 
sensions. On  the  other  hand  I  shall  say  nothing  concern- 
ing the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  too  intimate 
onion  of  individuals.  The  most  celebrated  friendships  of 
antiquity  were  not,  in  this  respect,  exempt  from  suspicion 
though  I  am  persuaded  that  they  were  as  virtuous  as  those 
who  were  the  objects  of  them. 

The  author  of  Nature  has  given  to  each  of  us  in  our 
species  a  natural  friend,  capable  of  sharing  with  us  all  the 
accidents  of  life,  of  relieving  all  the  affections  of  the  heart, 
and  all  the  inquietudes  of  our  disposition.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  he  said:  **  It  is  not  good  that  man  should 
be  alone:  1  will  make  an  helpmate  for  him/'  Woman 
pleases  all  our  senses  by  her  fonn  and  by  her  graces.  In 
ter  character  she  possesses  all  that  can  interest  the  human 
6eart  at  every  period  of  life.  By  the  long  and  painful 
ittentions  she  bestows  on  our  infancy,  she  deserves  our 
respect  as  a  mother  and  our  gratitude  as  a  nurse;  after- 
wards in  youth,  our  love  as  a  mistress;  in  manhood  our 
tenderness  as  a  wife,  our  confidence  as  the  manager  of  our 
domestic  concerns,  our  protection  as  being  weak ;  and  in 
old  age  our  regard  as  the  mother  of  our  offspring,  our 
intimacy  as  a  friend  who  has  been  our  companion  in  pros- 
perity and  in  adversity.  Her  very  levity  and  caprices 
balance  on  every  occasion  the  too  sedate  gravity  and 
fteadiness  of  man,  and  reciprocally  acquire  the  preponde- 
rance over  them.  Thus  the  deficiences  of  one  sex  and  the 
excess  of  the  other  operate  as  a  mutual  compensation. 
They  are  made,  if  I  may  venture  to  employ  the  expression, 
to  fit  into  each  other  like  pieces  of  wood-worl^  whoTit 
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projecting  and  retreating  parts  form  a  vessel  capable  of 
navigating  the  tempestuous  ocean  of  life,  and  which  the 
very  action  of  the  tempests  tends  only  to  strengthen.  Did 
we  not  know,  from  sacred  tradition,  that  woman  was 
created  from  the  body  of  man,  and  were  not  this  great 
truth  daily  manifested  by  the  wonderful  production  of 
children  of  either  sex  in  equal  numbers,  we  should  infalli- 
bly learn  it  from  our  wants.  Man  without  woman,  and 
woman  without  man,  are  imperfect  beings  in  the  order  o 
Nature.  But,  the  greater  the  contrast  in  their  character^ 
so  much  the  stronger  is  the  union  of  their  harmonies.  It 
is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  from  their  opposition  ia 
talents,  tastes,  fortunes,  that  the  strongest  and  most  durable 
affection  is  produced.  Marriage,  therefore,  is  the  friend- 
ship of  Nature,  and  the  only  real  union  which  is  not  liable, 
like  those  tliat  exist  between  men,  to  errors,  rivalships, 
jealousies,  and  the  changes  which  time  effects  in  our 
inclinations. 

But  why  are  there  so  few  happy  marriages  among  us? 
Because  the  sexes  are  unsexed.  Because  woman  assume 
the  manners  of  men  by  their  education,  and  men  adopt  by 
their  habits  the  manners  of  women.  The  masters,  the 
sciences,  the  customs,  the  occupations  of  men  have  robbed 
the  women  of  the  graces  and  the  talents  of  their  sex. 
There  is  one  infallible  method  of  bringing  them  both  back 
to  Nature;  that  is,  to  inspire  them  with  religion.  By 
religion  I  mean  not  a  love  of  ceremonies  nor  of  theology, 
but  the  religion  of  the  heart,  pure,  simple,  unostentatious, 
as  it  is  so  admirably  explained  in  the  gospel. 

Religion  will  not  restore  to  the  two  sexes  their  moral 
character,  but  likewise  their  physical  beauty.  Neither 
climate,  nor  food,  nor  bodily  exercise  produce  human 
beauty,  but  the  moral  sentiment  of  virtue  which  cannot 
exist  without  religion.  Aliments  and  exercise  undoubt* 
edly  contribute  much  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
body,  but  they  possess  no  influence  over  the  beauty  of  the 
face,  which  is  the  true  physiognomy  of  the  soul.     It  is  not 
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rare  to  see  tall,  robust  men  disgustingly  ugly,  witii  tljc 
stature  of  giants  and  the  physiognomy  of  monkies. 

The  beauty  of  the  face  is  so  much  the  expression  of  the 
harmonies  of  the  soul,  that,  iu  every  country,  those  classes 
of  the  citizens  which  are  obliged  by  their  condition  to  live 
with  the  others  in  a  state  of  constraint  are  evidently  the 
least  handsome.  The  truth  of  this  observation  may  be 
ascertained  particularly  among  the  nobility  of  several  of 
our  provinces,  who  live  in  perpetual  jealousy  with  each 
other  on  account  of  their  rank,  and  in  a  state  of  incessant 
warfare  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens  for  the  preservation 
of  their  prerogatives.  Most  of  them  have  a  sallow,  bilious 
complexion.  They  are  meagre,  sour-looking,  and  percep- 
tibly more  ugly  than  the  mhabitauts  of  the  same  district, 
though  they  oreathe  the  same  air,  live  on  the  same  food, 
and  possess  in  general  a  superior  fortune,  ^hus  they  want 
a  great  deal  of  being  gentlemen  in  name  and  in  reality. 
Nay  there  is  even  a  nation,  whose  country  borders  upon 
our  own,  the  individuals  of  which  are  as  notorious  m 
Europe  for  their  pride  as  for  their  ugliness.  All  these 
men  become  ugly  from  the  same  reason  as  most  of  our 
children,  who,  though  so  beautiful  in  their  early  years, 
grow  plain  by  going  to  school,  in  consequence  of  the 
misery  and  constraints  of  academical  institutions.  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  their  moral  character,  which  undei^oes  the 
same  revolution  as  their  physiognomy  ;  the  latter  being 
invariably  a  consequence  of  the  former. 

The  same  observation  will  not  apply  to  the  nobility  of 
some  districts  of  our  provinces,  and  of  those  of  various 
states  of  Europe.  These,  living  in  good  understanding 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
are,  in  general,  the  handsomest  part  of  their  nation,  because 
their  social  and  benevolent  minds  are  not  in  a  continual 
state  of  constraint  and  anxiety.  To  the  same  moral 
causes  may  be  ascribed  the  beautiful  features  of  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  have  left  us,  in 
general,  such  noble  models  in  their  statues  and  their  medals. 
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They  were  handsome  because  they  were  happy;  they 
lived  in  good  intelligence  with  their  equals,  and  enjoyed 
popularity  among  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Besides, 
they  had  among  them,  no  dismal  institutions  like  those  of 
our  colleges,  which  disfigure  at  once  all  the  youth  of  a 
nation.  The  present  descendants  of  those  same  people 
are  far  from  resembling  their  ancestors,  though  the  climate 
of  their  country  has  undergone  no  alteration.  To  moral 
causes  must  likewise  be  attributed  the  physiognomies  of 
the  great  men  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  so  singularly 
remarkable  for  their  dignity,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  por- 
traits. In  general,  people  of  quality  being  by  their  rank 
above  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects,  do  not  live  inces- 
santly at  dagger's  draw  with  each  other,  and  with  the  rest 
of  their  nation,  like  most  of  our  petty  country-gentlemen. 
Besides,  they  are  commonly  educated  in  the  paternal  man- 
simi,  beneath  the  happy  influence  of  domestic  tuition,  and 
tar  remote  from  external  jealousy.  But  those  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV  possessed  this  advantage  over  their  descen- 
aants,  that  they  prided  themseliies  on  their  benevolence 
and  popular  affability,  and  of  being  the  patrons  of  talents 
and  virtue  wherever  they  found  them.  There  is  not  per- 
haps a  single  great  house  of  that  time,  which  might  not 
boast  of  having  patronised  and  brought  forward  some  mdi- 
vidual  from  among  the  common  people  or  the  lowest  order 
.  of  the  nobility,  who  by  their  means,  acquired  celebrity  in 
arts,  in  literature,  in  the  church,  or  in  arms.  These  great 
men  acted  thus  in  imitation  of  the  king,  or  perhaps  from 
a  relic  of  the  spirit  of  grandeur  of  the  feudal  government 
which  terminated  at  that  period.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they 
were  handsome,  because  they  were  themselves  contented 
and  happy;  and  this  noble  impulse  of  the  soul  towards 
benevolence  impressed  on  their  physiognomy  a  majestic 
character,  by  which  they  will  ever  be  distinguished  from 
the  ages  that  came  before,  and  still  more  from  that  which 
^as  succeeded  them. 

These  observations  are  not  merely  objects  of  curiosity; 
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they  are  mucb  more  important  than  is  imagined;  for  it 
follows  that,  in  order  to  form  a  nation  of  handsome  chil- 
dren, and  consequently  of  handsome  men,  physically  and 
norally,  it  is  not  indispensibly  necessary,  as  some  physi- 
cians pretend,  to  subject  the  human  species  to  regular 
purgations  on  certain  days  of  the  moon.  Children  con- 
fined to  this  sort  of  regimen,  like  most  of  those  of  our 
physicians  and  apothecaries,  have  figures  of  papier  machi, 
and  when  they  grow  up  they  have  pale  complexions  and 
vitiated  constitutions  like  their  fathers.  To  render  chil- 
dren handsome,  it  is  necessary  to  render  them  happy  in  a 
physical,  and  still  more  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Every 
subject  of  vexation  should  be  carefully  removed,  not  by 
exciting  within  them  dangerous  passions,  as  is  the  cas 
with  spoiled  children,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  preventin?^ 
them  from  giving  way  too  much  to  those  that  are  peculiar 
to  them,  in  which  society  produces  a  continual  fermenta- 
tion, and  especially  by  guarding  against  inspiring  them 
with  more  dangerous  passions  than  have  been  implanted 
in  them  by  Nature,  such  as  tedious  and  vain  studies,  emu- 
lation, rivalship,  &c.  On  this  important  subject  we  shall 
enlarge  in  another  place. 

The  ugliness  of  a  child  proceeds  almost  always  from 
his  nurse  or  his  preceptor.  I  have  sometimes  observed 
among  so  many  classes  of  society  more  or  less  disfigured 
by  our  institutions,  families  of  extraordinary  beauty.  On 
investigating  the  cause,  I  have  found  that  these  families^ 
though  belonging  to  the  common  people,  were  more  hap- 
py in  a  moral  view,  than  those  of  the  other  citizens,  that 
the  children  were  nursed  by  their  mothers;  that  they 
learned  their  trade  beneath  the  paternal  roof;  that  they 
were  brought  up  with  great  tenderness;  that  their  parente 
loved  each  other;  and  that,  notwitstanding  the  inconve- 
niences attached  to  their  condition,  they  lived  together  in 
a  liberty  and  a  union  which  rendered  them  good,  happy, 
and  contented.  I  have  hence  deduced  this  other  conclo- 
sion,  that  we  very    frequently  form  an  extremely  false 
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opinion  of  the  happine«9  of  life.  Upon  seeing,  on  the  one 
liandy  a  gardener  with  the  figure  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
and  on  the  other,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  ^ith  the  phy- 
siognomy of  a  slave,  I  imagined  at  first  that  Nature  had 
committed  a  mistake;  but  e^cperience  proves  that  many  a 
nobleman  is  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  in  a  succeHsion  of 
litaatious  which  do  not  allow  him  the  lil>erty  to  gratify 
bis  own  inclinations  three  times  a  year;  for  in  childhood 
he  is  obliged  to  follow  that  of  his  masters  and  preceptors, 
and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  to  comply  with  the  will  of 
bis  prince,  of  ministers,  of  his  rivals,  and  even  of  his  ene- 
mies. Thus  he  finds  a  multitude  of  chains  in  his  very 
dignities.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  many  a  gardener 
who  passes  his  tife  without  experiencing  the  slightest  con* 
tradiction.  Like  the  centurion  in  the  gospel,  he  says  to 
his  servants:  Come  hither,  and  he  comes:  and  to  another: 
Do  this,  and  he  does  it.  This  proves  that  Providence  has 
assigned  to  our  very  passions  a  totally  dififerent  part  from 
that  which  society  presents  to  them,  for  it  frequently 
subjects  men  who  have  reached  the  summit  of  honor  to 
the  most  abject  slavery,  and  invests  others  in  the  lowest 
stations  of  life  with  the  most  unlimited  sway. 

For  the  rest,  those  who  have  been  disfigured  by  the 
▼ices  of  our  education  and  our  habits,  have  it  in  their  power 
to  correct  their  features;  and  this  observation  1  address  in 
particular  to  the  fair  sex,  who,  with  the  same  view,  employ 
paint,  white  and  red,  and  give  themselves  the  insipid  phy- 
siognomies of  dolls.  At  the  bottom  they  are  in  the  right, 
i>r  it  is  more  prudent  to  conceal  than  to  expose  the  cruel 
passions  by  which  they  are  frequently  consumed,  especially 
o  the  eyes  of  so  many  men  who  study  their  character 
merely  Ibr  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  it  An  infal- 
lible method  of  becoming  impressive  beauties  is  within 
their  reach.  This  is  to  be  internally  good,  gentle,  com- 
passionate, tender,  tienevolent,  and  pious.  These  affections 
of  a  virtuous  soul  will  inscribe  on  their  features  celestial 
characters,  which  will  retain  their  beauty  even  in  extreme 
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I  venture  still  farther  to  assert,  that  the  more  numerous 
are  the  disagreeable  features  occasioned  in  any  individual 
by  the  vices  of  education,  the  more  subUme  will  be  the 
'!ontrast  produced  in  him  by  those  which  he  shall  acquire 
by  the  habits  of  virtue;  for,  when  we  find  excellence 
under  a  repulsive  exterior,  we  are  as  agreeably  surprized 
as  when  we  discover  violets  and  primroses  beneath  a 
bramble-bush.  Such  was  the  sensation  experienced  on 
the  first  interview  with  the  forbidding  M.  de  Tarenne. 
and  such  is  at  the  present  day  the  feeling  inspired  by  the 
first  view  of  a  northern  prince,  who  is  as  celebrated  for 
his  excellent  qualities,  as  his  royal  brother  was  for  his 
victories.*  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  repulsive  exterior  of 
these  two  great  men,  served  as  a  foil  to  set  off  still  more 
the  excellence  of  their  hearts.  Such  was  also  the  beauty 
of  Socrates,  who  with  the  features  of  a  debauchee,  enchant- 
ed all  those  who  beheld  him  when  speaking  of  virtue. 

We  must  not,  however,  assume  the  external  appearanoe 
of  qualities  of  which  our  hearts  are  destitute.  Their  false 
beauty  produces  an  effect  still  more  forbidding  than  the 
most  marked  ugliness;  for  when,  under  the  mask  of  appa- 
rent virtue,  we  discover  faithlessness  and  perfidy,  we  are 
struck  with  horror,  as  when  we  find  a  serpent  concealed 
beneath  flowers.  Such  is  the  odious  character  with  which 
courtiers  in  general  are  reproached. 

It  is,  then,  moral  beauty  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
acquire,  that  its  divine  rays  may  shed  their  influence  over 
our  actions  and  our  features.  Tis  in  vain  to  boast,  even 
m  a  prince,  of  birth,  riches,  ability,  understanding;  the 
people,  in  order  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  him^ 
are  desirous  of  seeing  his  face;  they  form  their  opinion 
only  by  the  physiognomy;  this  is,  in  every  country,  the 
first,  and  frequently  the  last,  letter  of  recommendation. 

*  The  author  must  here  allude,  I  should  conceive,  to  l^efdinand* 
t»rother  of  Frederic  ]I.  of  Prussia.    T. 
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OF   CONCERTS, 

A  CONCERT  is  an  order  formed  of  several  harmonies  of 
various  kinds.  There  is  this  difference  between  it  and 
simple  order,  that  the  latter  is  frequently  only  a  series  of 
harmonies  of  the  same  species. 

Each  individual  work  of  Nature  exhibits  harmonics, 
consonances,  contrasts  of  different  kinds,  and  forms  a  rea 
concert.  This  we  shall  unfold  in  the  Study  which  treats 
of  plants.  With  regard  to  these  harmonies  and  these  con* 
trasts,  we  may  here  remark,  that  vegetables  whose  flower^ 
have  the  least  brilliancy,  are  inhabited  by  animals  glownix^ 
with  the  most  resplendent  colors;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
that  vegetables  whose  flowers  are  the  most  highly  colored, 
afford  a  retreat  to  animals  of  the  most  dusky  hues.  This 
19  very  evident  in  the  countries  situated  between  the  tro- 
pics, where  the  trees  and  the  herbage  that  have  few  appa- 
rent flowers,  are  frequented  by  birds,  insects,  and  even 
monkies  adorned  with  the  most  lively  colors.  It  is  in  the 
regions  of  India  that  the  peacock  displays  his  magnificent 
plumage  on  bushes  whose  verdure  is  parched  by  the  sun ; 
it  is  in  the  same  climates  that  the  aras,  the  loris,  the  par- 
rots, enamelled  with  a  thousand  hues,  perch  on  the  grey 
branches  of  the  palm-trees;  and  that  flocks  of  little  parro- 
quets,  green  as  emeralds,  alight  on  the  herbage  of  the  fields 
tamed  yellow  with  the  long  heats  of  summer.  In  our 
temperate  climates,  on  the  contrary,  most  of  the  birds  have 
dusky  tints,  because  the  greatest  part  of  our  vegetables 
have  flowers  and  fruits  highly  colored.  It  is  extremely 
remarkable,  that  those  of  our  birds  and  insects  which  have 
lively  colors,  in  general  frequent  vegetables  without  any 
apparent  flowers.  Thus  the  wood-grouse  displays  his 
brilliant  plumage  among  the  grey  verdure  of  the  pines, 
whose  cones  supply  him  with  food.  The  goldfinch  builds 
her  nest  in  the  rugged  thistle.  The  most  beautiful  of  out 
caterpillars,  which  is  marbled  with  scarlet,  is  found  on  a 
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species  of  the  mi]k-thistle  that  commonly  grows  nmong 
the  sands  and  stones  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  On 
the  contrary,  our  birds  with  dusky  hues  inhabit  shrubs 
that  have  brilliant  flowers.  The  buli-finch,  with  her  black 
head,  builds  in  the  whit&>thom ;  and  this  charming  bird 
likewise  forms  a  pleasing  consonance  and  contrast  with 
that  tree  by  her  blood-colored  breast,  and  the  sweetness 
of  her  notes.  The  nightingale,  with  brown  plumage, 
loves  to  Construct  her  nest  in  a  rose  bush,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  poets  of  the  east,  who  have  composed 
many  elegant  fables  on  the  attachment  of  that  melancholy 
bird  for  the  rose.  I  could  here  introduce  a  multitude  of 
other  similar  harmonies  relative  both  to  the  animals  of  our 
own  and  of  foreign  countries.  I  have  collected  a  very 
great  number  of  them :  but  I  acknowledge  that  they  are 
too  incomplete  to  form  tlie  entire  concert  of  any  one  plant. 
I  shall,  however,  enter  more  largely  into  the  subject  in 
the  article  on  vegetables.  1  shall  quote  in  this  place  only 
one  example,  which  indisputably  proves  the  existence  o^ 
those  harmonic  laws  of  Nature:  it  is  this— that  they  exist 
even  in  places  on  which  the  sun  never  shines.  In  the 
subterraneous  habitations  of.  the  mole,  we  invariably  find 
fragments  of  the  bulbous  root  of  the  colchicum,  close  by 
the  nest  of  her  young.  Now  if  we  examine  all  the  plants 
that  usually  grow  in  our  meadows,  we  shall  not  find  one 
that  has  more  harmonies  and  contrasts  with  the  black  color 
of  the  mole  than  the  white,  empurpled,  and  liliaceous 
flowers  of  the  colchtcum.  This  plant  likewise  furnishes 
powerful  means  of  defence  to  the  feeble  mole,  against  her 
natural  enemy  the  dog,  who  is  continually  hunting  after 
her  m  tlie  fieilds;  for  it  poisons  him  if  he  eats  of  it.  For 
this  reason  the  colchicum  has  likewise  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  dogs-bane.  The  mole  then  finds  a  supply  of  food 
for  her  necessities,  and  a  protection  against  her  enemies  in 
the  colchicum;  as  does  the  bull-finch  in  the  white-thorn. 
These  harmonies  are  not  only  pleasing  subjects  for  specu- 
lation, a  great  number  of  useftil  consequences  may  be 
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deduced  from  them;  for,  from  what  has  just  been  sug* 
gested,  it  follows,  for  example,  that  if  you  wish  to  allure 
the  bull-fiDch  to  your  groves,  you  must  plant  the  white- 
thorn in  them;  and  if  you  would  clear  your  field  of  the 
moles,  you  have  only  to  destroy  all  the  bulbs  n^  the  col- 
cbicum. 

If  to  each  plant  you  attach  its  elementary  'jarmonies, 
Mch  as  those  of  the  season  in  which  it  appears,  of  the 
situation  in  which  it  vegetates,  the  effects  of  the  dews, 
end  the  reflections  of  light  on  its  foliage,  the  movements  to 
'4th\ch  it  is  subjected  by  the  action  of  the  winds,  its  con- 
trasts and  its  consonances  with  other  plants  and  with 
quadrupeds,  the  birds  and  the  insects  which  are  peculiar 
tO  it^  you  will  perceive  a  delightful  concert  formed  around 
it,  with  the  harmoRies  of  which  we  are  still  unacquainted. 
It  is,  however,  only  by  pursuing  this  track  that  we  shall 
lie  enabled  to  survey  the  immense  and  wonderful  edifice 
cf  Nature.  I  exhort  naturalists,  the  lovers  of  gardening, 
painters,  and  even  poets,  to  study  in  this  manner,  and  to 
lake  frequent  draughts  at  this  inexhaustible  spring  of  taste 
0nd  of  delight  They  will  behold  new  worlds  rising  to 
iheir  view,  and  without  removintg  from  their  own  horizon, 
'Jiey  will  make  discoveries  more  curious  than  any  contain- 
ed in  our  books  and  in  our  cabinets^  where  the  productions 
of  the  universe  ai*e  fHttered  away  and  distributed  among 
the  petty  drawers  of  our  mechanical  systems. 

I  know  not  yet  what  name  I  ought  to  give  to  the  con- 
formities which  these  particular  concerts  have  with  man. 
Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  work  of  Nature  whose  con- 
sert,  or,  if  you  will,  whose  natural  character  is  not  strength- 
ened by  the  habitation  of  man;  and  which  does  not,  in  its 
turn,  communicate  to  the  habitation  of  man  some  expres- 
aon  of  grandeur,  of  gaiety,  of  terror,  or  of  majesty.  There 
es  not  a  meadow  which  a  dance  of  shepherdesses  does  not 
Viliven,  nor  a  tempest  whose  horrors  are  not  heightened 
iiy  a  shipwreck.  Nature  exalts  the  physical  character  of 
hir  jvork^  ti.^  a  sublime  mora/  ^iiaracter,  by  collecting 
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Ihem  around  man.  This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of  this 
new  order  of  sentiments.  1  shall  content  myself  with 
observing,  that  she  not  only  employs  particular  concerts 
to  express  in  detail  the  characters  of  her  works;  but  when 
she  intends  to  express  the  same  characters  on  a  great  scale, 
she  combines  a  multitude  of  harmonies  and  of  contrasts  of 
the  same  kind,  to  form  of  them  a  general  concert  which 
has  only  one  single  expression,  let  the  field  of  her  picture 
be  ever  so  extensive. 

Thus,  for  example,  to  express  the  malefic  character  of 
a  poisonous  plant,  she  combines  in  it  clashing  oppositions 
of  forms  and  of  colors,  which  are  signs  of  mischievous  pro- 
perties; such  as  retreating  and  bristly  forms,  livid  colors, 
dark  greens  spotted  with  white  and  black,  virulent  smells. 
But,  to  characterize  a  whole  district  which  is  unwholesome, 
she  collects  a  multitude  of  similar  dissonances.  The  air 
is  there  loaded  with  thick  fogs;  the  turbid  waters  exhale 
only  nauseous  smells;  on  its  putrid  soil  grows  none 
but  disgusting  plants,  as  a.',  dracunculus,  whose  flower 
presents  the  forms,  the  ^  .  r,  and  the  smell  of  an  ulcer, 
if  a  few  trees  arise  in  its  clouded  atmosphere,  they  are 
yews  only,  whose  red  and  smoky  trunks  seem  to  have  pas- 
sed  through  the  fire,  anC  black  foliage  serves  as  an 

asylum  only  to  owls.  If  any  other  animal  is  to  be  found 
seeking  a  shelter  beneath  their  shade,  it  is  the  blood- 
colored  centipede,  or  the  oad,  crawling  over  the  humid 
and  rotten  soil.  By  these  or  similar  signs,  Nature  drives 
man  away  from  noxious  situations. 

If  she  intends  to  give  him  at  seea  the  signal  of  a  tempest, 
as  she  has  opposed  in  the  ferocious  animals  the  fiery 
glare  of  the  eyes  to  the  thickness  of  the  eye-brows,  the 
the  stripes  ant^  marbling  with  which  they  ate  painted,  to 
the  yellow  color  of  their  skin,  and  the  silence  of  their 
movements  to  the  tremendous  noise  of  their  voices,  she 
collects,  in  like  manner,  in  the  sky,  and  on  the  deep,  a 
multitude  of  clashing  oppositions  which  announce,  in  cod 
cert,  impending  devastation      Dark  clouds  sweep  throug 
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fhe  air  in  the  horrible  forms  of  dragons ;  lurid  lightnings 
oere  and  there  flash  amid  the  gloom ;  the  noise  of  the 
thunder  with  which  their  dark  womb  is  impregnated, 
bursts  like  the  roaring  of  the  celestial  lion.  The  orb  of 
day,  scarcely  visible  through  their  rainy  and  multiplied 
veils,  emits  long  rays  of  a  sickly  light  The  livid  surface 
of  the  deep  sinks  and  swells  into  broad,  white,  foaming 
lurges.  Hollow  moans  seem  to  issue  from  its  billows. 
The  black  rocks,  whiten  at  a  distance,  and  repeat  tremen- 
dous sounds  interrupted  by  intervals  of  ominous  silence. 
The  sea,  which  alternately  covers  and  leaves  them  naked, 
displays  to  the  light  of  day  their  cavernous  foundations 
The  Norwegian  lomb  perches  on  one  of  these  rugged 
points,  uttering  alarming  cries,  like  those  of  a  drowning 
person.  The  sea  eagle  soars  aloft  in  the  air,  and,  not 
daring  to  commit  himself  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds, 
he  straggles,  screaming  with  a  plaintive  voice,  against  tlie 
tempest,  which  bends  back  his  stubborn  wings.  The 
black  procellaria  flutters  about,  skimming  the  foam  of  the 
waves,  and  seeks,  in  the  hollow  of  their  moving  vallies, 
a  shelter  from  the  fUry  of  the  wind.  If  this  small  and 
feeble  bird  perceives  a  vessel  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  ha 
takes  a  refuge  along  her  side,  and  in  return  for  the  pro- 
tection he  demands,  he  announces  the  tempest  before  it 
arrii  es. 

Nature  invariably  proportions  the  signs  of  destruction  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  Thus,  for  example,the  signs 
of  tempests  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  many  respects 
exceed  those  of  our  coasts.  The  celebrated  Vernet,  who 
has  left  us  so  many  terrific  representations  of  the  sea,  has 
has  by  no  means  depicted  all  its  horrors.  Every  storm 
has  a  peculiar  character  in  every  latitude.^  Very  different 
«re  the  tempests  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  those  ol 
CapeHore,  those  of  the  Baltic  from  those  of  the  Medi' 
terranean,  and  those  of  the  bank  of  Newfoundland  from 
those  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  They  farther  differ  according 
to  the  seasons,  and  even  according  to  the  hours  of  the 
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dajr  Those  of  summer  are  not  the  tame  as  those  of 
muut ;  and  widely  different  is  the  spectacle  of  an  enraged 
^»ea,  glistening  beneath  the  rays  of  a  noon-day  sun,  and 
that  of  the  same  sea,  illumed  at  midnight  by  a  single 
lasih  of  lightning.  But  you  discover  in  them  all  the  clash- 
jig  oppositions  I  have  mentioned. 

In  the  tempests  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  have  re- 
marked one  thing  which  admirably  supports  all  that  I  have 
hitherto  advanced  relative  to  the  principles  of  discord  and 
of  harmony,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  suggest  profound 
reflections  to  some  one  possessing  abilities  superior  to  mine. 
It  is  thb^-that  Nature  frequently  accompanies  the  signs  of 
the  disorder  which  convulses  the  ocean,  witli  agreeable 
expressions  of  harmony,  that  serve  only  to  redouble  its 
horrors.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  two  storms  to  which 
I  was  exposed  in  those  seas,  1  neither  saw  the  face  of  hea- 
ven obscured  by  dark  clouds,  nor  those  clouds  riven  by 
alternate  flashes  of  lightning,  nor  a  sea  turbid  and  lead 
colored,  as  in  the  tempests  of  European  climes.  The  sky» 
on  the  contrary,  was  light^blue,  and  the  sea  azure ;  no 
other  clouds  hovered  in  the  air  than  small  aggregations  of 
ruddy  vapor,  dark  toward  the  centre,  and  tinged  at  the 
edges  with  polished  copper.  They  took  their  departure 
from  a  single  point  of  the  horizon,  and  swept  across  the 
heavens  with  the  rapidity  of  a  bird.  When  the  lightning 
shivered  our  main-mast  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
thunder  did  not  roll :  it  made  no  more  noise  than  would 
have  proceeded  from  the  report  of  a  cannon  fired  close 
to  us.  Two  other  claps,  which  preceded  this,  were 
exactly  similar.  This  was  in  the  month  of  June,  that  is, 
in  the  winter  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  was  over- 
caken  by  another  storm  on  my  return  in  the  month  of 
January,  which  is  the  midsummer  of  these  parts.  The 
ground  of  the  sky  was  blue,  as  m  the  first,  and  only  five 
or  six  clouds  were  perceptible  above  the  horizon ;  bat 
each  of  them  white,  black,  cavernous,  and  of  enormous 
magnitude,  resembled  a  portion  of  the  Alps,  suspended  is 
the  air.     This  last  was  much  less  violent  than  the  other 
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with  its  small  ruddy  Tapours.  In  both,  the  sea  was  aanirey 
like  the  sky*  and  on  the  curling  crests  of  its  vast  surges^ 
resembling  a  multitude  of  fountains,  were  formed  very 
brilliant  rainbows.  These  tempests,  in  the  midst  of  ligh^ 
are  inexpressibly  tremendous.  The  soul  stands  aghast  on 
beholding  the  indications  of  tranquillity  converted  into 
signs  of  storm ;  unclouded  azure  in  the  heavens,  and  tlie 
rainbow  ufion  the  waves.  The  principles  of  harmony  ap- 
pear to  be  reversed ;  Nature  seems  to  have  assumed  a  cha* 
racter  of  perfidiousness,  and  to  conceal  her  fury  under  the 
mask  of  benevolence.  The  rocks  of  those  latitudes  exhibit 
similar  contrasts.  John  Hugo  de  Linschoten,  who  was 
very  near  those  of  the  Jewess,  in  the  channel  of  Mozam^ 
bique,  on  which  he  was  in  great  danger  of  being  wrecked, 
informs  us,  that  their  aspect  is  hideous,  for  they  are  black, 
white,  and  green.  Thus  Nature  heightens  tlie  characters 
of  terror,  by  mingling  with  them  agreeable  expressions. 

On  this  subject  there  is  this  farther  essential  observation 
to  be  made,  that  in  these  grand  scenes  of  horror,  she 
places  the  terrible  close  to  you,  and  the  agreeable  at 
an  immense  distance,  tumult  on  the  seas,  and  serenity 
in  the  sky.  She  thus  gives  a  prodigious  extension  to  the 
sentiment  of  disorder  ;  for  you  can  foresee  no  end  to 
tempests  of  this  description.  All  depends  on  the  first 
impulsion  we  undergo.  The  sentiment  of  infinity  that  is 
within  us,  and  is  ever  making  new  efforts  to  propagate 
itself  farther  and  fkrther,  seeks  to  escape  the  physical  evil 
with  which  it  is  surrounded ;  but,  repelled,  as  it  were  by 
the  serenity  of  the  treacherous  horizon,  it  falls  back  upon 
itself,  and  imparts  greater  force  to  its  present  painful  affec- 
tions, whose  source  appears  to  be  inexhaustible.  Such  is 
the  giant  of  storms,  stationed  by  Nature  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Indian  Seas,  and  so  ably  delineated  by  Camoens.  In 
our  climates  Nature  produces  quite  contrary  effects ;  for, 
in  winter  she  redoubles  our  repose  within  our  houses,  by 
covering  the  face  of  heaven  with  dark  and  rainy  clouds. 
Ail  depends  on  the  first  impulsion  which  the  soul  receiyc& 
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LucretiiM  was  very  right  wben  he  observed  that  our 
pleasure  and  our  security  are  augmented  on  shore  by  the 
sight  of  a  storm  at  sea.  Accordingly,  a  painter  who 
wished  to  heighten  in  a  picture  the  beauty  of  a  landscape 
and  the  felicity  of  its  inhabitants,  would  only  have  to  re- 
present in  the  back-ground  a  vessel  tossed  about  by  the 
winds  and  the  raging  deep :  the  happiness  of  the  shep- 
herds would  then  be  augmented  by  contrast  with  the  dis- 
tress of  the  mariners.  But  if  he  were  desirous,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  increasing  the  horrors  of  a  storm,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  oppose  the  felicity  of  the  shepherds  to 
Jie  distress  of  the  seamen,  and  to  place  the  vessel  between 
the  spectator  and  the  landscape.  The  first  sentiment  de- 
pends on  the  first  impulsion,  and  the  ground  forming  a 
contrast  with  the  scene,  is  so  far  from  being  unnatural, 
that  it  imparts  to  the  latter  increased  energy,  by  throwing 
Jt  back  upon  itself.  Thus  it  is  possible,  by  placing  the 
same  objects  in  different  manners,  to  produce  directly 
9ppoBite  effects. 

If  Nature  redoubles  the  confusion  of  scenes  of  discord, 
by  introducing  into  them  some  agreeable  harmonies,  such 
as  the  green  colour  in  the  rocks  of  the  Jewess,  or  azure  in 
the  tempests  of  the  Cape,  she  frequently  throws  some  dis- 
cordance into  her  most  delightful  concerts,  tor  the  purpose 
of  heightening  their  pleasureable  effect.  Thus  a  noisy 
waterfall,  rushing  into  a  tranquil  valley,  or  a  black  and 
rugged  rock,  rising  from  the  midst  of  a  verdant  plain, 
enhances  the  beauty  of  a  landscape..  In  the  same  manner, 
a  mole  on  a  beautiful  face  renders  it  still  more  pleasing 
Skilful  artists  have  happily  imitated  these  harmonic  con- 
trasts. Callot,  when  he  intended  to  aggravate  the  hor- 
rors of  his  infernal  scenes,  placed  among  the  demons  the 
head  of  a  fine  woman  on  the  body  of  an  animal.  On  the 
contrary,  the  most  celebrated  painters  in  Greece,  in  order 
to  render  Venus  more  interesting,  represented  her  with  a 
cast  in  her  eyes. 

Nature  never  employs  terrific  contrasts  but  for  the  par 
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poae  of  scaring  man  froln  some  i^erilous  situation.  In  all 
the  rest  of  her  works  she  combines  only  harmonic  mediuma. 
1  shall  not  enter  into  an  examination  of  their  difibrent  con- 
certs ;  it  is  a  subject  whose  riches  are  inexhaustible.  My 
gnorance  is  satisfied  with  having  indicated  some  of  their 
principles.  I  shall,  however,  attempt  to  trace  a  slight 
Jietch  of  tlie  manner  in  which  she  harmonizes  our  har- 
vests, which,  being  the  production  of  our  agriculture, 
seem  consigned  to  that  monotony  which  characterizes  most 
of  the  works  of  man. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  remarkable  that  we  find  in  them 
that  charming  shade  of  green,  produced  by  the  alliance  of 
two  opposite  primordial  colors,  yellow  and  blue.  This 
harmonic  color  is  decomposed,  in  its  turn,  by  another  me- 
tamorphosis, towards  the  time  of  harvest,  into  three  prim- 
ordial colors,  which  are  the  yellow  of  the  corn,  the  red  of 
the  poppy,  and  the  azure  of  the  blue-bottle.  These  two 
plants  are  always  found  among  the  grain  of  Europe,  what- 
ever pains  may  be  taken  in  weeding  and  winnowing  it 
They  form,  by  their  harmony,  a  very  rich  purple  tint, 
which  sets  off  admirably  on  the  ydlow  ground  of  the  corn- 
field. If  you  study  these  two  plants  separately,  you  will 
find  between  them  a  variety  of  particular  contrasts ;  the 
corollae  of  the  flowers  of  the  blue-bottle  are  radiated,  and 
of  a  light  blue;  those  of  the  poppy  are  expanded,  and  of  a 
deep  red.  The  former  throws  out  divergent  branches ; 
those  of  the  latter  are  upright  We,  likewise,  find  among 
the  com,  the  cockle,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  the  ear, 
with  handsome  purple  flowers,  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet, 
and  the  convolvulus,  with  a  flesh-coloured  flower,  crawl- 
ing around  the  stalks,  and  encircling  them  with  verdure 
like  thyrsi.  There  are  many  other  species  of  vegetables 
that  commonly  grow  among  com,  and  form  with  it  agree- 
able contrasts  ;  most  of  them  exhale  sweet  perfumes,  and, 
when  agitated  by  the  breeze,  you  would  be  disposed,  from 
their  undulations,  to  imagine  the  whole  a  verdant  sea,  en- 
amelled with  flowers.     Add  to  this,  a  certain  agreeable 
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rustiing  of  the  ean»  which,  by  its  soft  soothing  mtsirnurct 

inrites  to  repose. 

These  lovely  forests  are  not  destitute  of  inhabitants. 
You  see,  bustling  beneath  their  shade,  the  green  scarabeeus* 
streaked  with  gold ;  and  the  monoceres,  of  the  color  of 
burnt  coffee.  This  last  insect  delights  to  be  among  horse- 
dung;  and  his  head  b  furnished  with  a  plough-share^  with 
which  he  turns  up  the  earth  like  a  laborer. 

There  are  likewise  many  other  charming  contrasts  in 
the  flies  and  butterflies  which  are  attracted  by  the  flowers 
of  the  corn-fields^  and  in  the  manners  of  the  birds  by 
which  they  are  frequented.  The  migratory  swallow  ia 
incessantly  skimming  their  surface,  undulating  like  t^M 
waters  of  a  lake ;  while  the  stationary  lark  rises  perpen* 
dicularly  above  Uiem,  chanting  her  simple  strains  within 
sight  of  her  nest  There  also  the  domesticated  partridge^ 
and  the  transitory  quail,  find  a  situation  for  rearing  their 
young.  The  bare  frequently  places  her  form  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  there  peaceably  nibbles  the  sow-thistle 

These  animals  have  relations  of  utility  with  man  by  their 
fruitfulness  and  their  furs.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  corn  districts  of  Europe,  and  that 
their  species  are  varied  like  the  different  situations  which 
man  is  destined  to  inhabit ;  for  there  are  different  species 
of  quails,  of  partridges,  of  larks,  of  swallows,  of  harea^ 
adapted  to  the  plains,  the  mountains,  the  heaths,  the  mea- 
dows, the  forests,  and  the  rocks. 

With  respect  to  corn,  it  has  innumerable  relations  with 
the  wants  of  man,  and  of  his  domestic  animals.  It  is 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low  for  his  stature.  It  is  easily 
managed  and  reaped.  It  yields  grain  for  his  poultry,  bran 
br  his  hogs,  forage  and  litter  for  his  horse  and  his  ox. 
Every  plant  that  grows  among  it  possesses  virtues  parti* 
cularly  adapted  to  the  maladies  incident  to  the  laboring 
man.  The  wild  poppy  is  a  cure  for  the  pleurisy,  it  pro- 
cures sleep,  stops  hemorrhages,  and  spitting  of  blood.  The 
blue-bottle  is  diuretic,  healing,  cordial,  and  cooling;  it 
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cures  the  stings  of  venomous  insects,  and  inflammation  of 
the  eyes.  Thus  the  husbandman  finds  all  needful  medi- 
cines in  the  field  he  cuHi?ates. 

The  culture  of  corn  exhibits  to  him  many  other  pleas- 
mg  concerts  with  human  life.  Its  shadow  informs  him 
of  the  hour  of  the  day ;  its  growth  reminds  him  of  the 
rapid  flight  of  the  seasons ;  and  he  reckons  his  fugitive 
years  by  the  guiltless  harvests  he  has  reaped.  He  is  not 
haunted  like  the  inhabitant  of  the  city,  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  conjugal  infidelity,  or  of  too  numerous  a  progeny. 
His  labors  are  always  surpassed  by  the  benefits  of  Nature. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  has  entered  the  sign  of  Vii^o,  he  sum- 
mons his  kindred,  he  invites  his  neighbors,  and  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  he  proceeds  at  their  head,  sickle  in  hand,  to 
the  ripened  field.  His  heart  throbs  with  joy  at  the  sight 
of  the  swelling  sheaves,  and  of  his  children,  dancing  around 
him,  crowned  with  garlands  of  blue-bottles  and  wild  pop- 
pies. Their  sports  remind  him  of  the  amus«>ment8  of  his 
eariy  life,  and  of  his  virtuous  ancestors,  whom  he  hopes  to 
meet  again  in  a  happier  world.  At  the  sight  of  his  co- 
pious harvests  he  doubts  not  the  existence  of  a  God ;  and 
at  the  recollection  of  the  delightful  periods  which  they 
revive  within  him,  he  returns  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for 
having  united  the  transient  society  of  men  by  an  eternal 
chain  of  blessings. 

Ye  flowery  meads,  ye  majestic,  murmuring  forests,  ye 
mossy  fountains,  ye  wild  rocks,  frequented  only  by  the 
solitary  dove,  ye  enchanting  retreats,  which  delight  us  by 
your  ineffable  concerts!  happy  is  the  man  who  is  permitted 
to  raise  the  veil  which  covers  your  hidden  beauties !  but 
still  more  happy  b  he  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  enjoy 
them  in  peace,  in  the  inheritence  of  his  forefathers ! 

or  sous  OTBSR  LAWS  OF  NATI3RB  IMPRBFRGTLT  KNOWN. 

Thbsb  are  some  other  physical  laws,  which  have  not 
yet  been  profoundly  investigated,  though  mankind  have 
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had  a  faint  glimmering  of  them,  and  haye  made  them  the 
subject  of  frequent  discussion,  ^^uch  is  the  law  of  attrac- 
tion. It  has  been  discovered  in  the  planets,  and  in  several 
metals,  as  in  iron  and  the  loadstone,  in  gold  and  mercury. 
I  believe  attraction  to  be  common  to  all  the  metals,  and 
even  to  all  the  fossils;  but  tl.at  it  acts  in  each  of  them 
under  particular  circumstances,  which  have  not  yet  been 
observed.  Each  of  these  metals  may,  perhaps,  turn  towards 
different  points  of  the  earth,  as  the  magnet  points  toward 
the  north,  and  towards  places  which  contain  iron-ore. 
In  order  to  ascertain  this  by  experiment,  it  would  proba* 
bly  be  necessary  that  each  metal  should  be  provided  witli 
its  peculiar  attraction,  which  would  be  the  case»  in  my 
opinion,  if  it  were  joined  to  its  contrary.  Who  knows 
whether  a  gold  needle,  rubbed  with  mercury,  might  not 
have  attractive  poles,  as  a  steel  needle  has  when  rubbed 
with  a  loadstone  ?  With  this  preparation,  or  some  other 
better  adapted  to  its  nature,  it  might  indicate  the  places 
containing  ore  of  that  rich  metal.  Perhaps  it  might  de« 
termine  general  points  of  direction  to  the  east  or  to  the 
west,  which  might  serve  to  ascertain  the  longitude  more 
accurately  than  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle.  If 
there  be  a  point  at  the  pole  around  which  the  globe  seems 
to  turn,  there  may  possibly  be  one  under  the  equator,  from 
which  its  rotary  motion  commenced,  and  which  may  have 
determined  that  motion.  It  is  extremely  remarkable,  for 
example,  that  all  the  seas  are  filled  with  univalve  shell- 
fish, of  an  infinity  of  very  different  species,  all  of  whose 
spirals  increase  in  the  same  direction,  that  is,  from  left  to 
right,  like  the  motion  of  the  globe,  when  the  mouth  of  the 
shell  is  towards  the  north,  and  turned  to  the  ground.  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  formed  by  a  very  small 
number  of  species,  which,  for  this  reason,  are  called  unique* 
The  spirals  of  these  circulate  from  right  to  left,  A  direc- 
tion so  genera],  and  exceptions  so  rare  among  shells,  un- 
doubtedly have  their  causes  in  Nature,  and  their  epochs 
in  the  unknown  ages  in  which  their  germs  were  created. 
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It  H  impoarible  that  tbey  can  proceed  from  the  present  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  which  acts  upon  them  in  a  thousand 
different  aspects.  Have  they  received  this  direction  in 
conformity  to  some  genera]  current  of  the  ocean,  or  to  some 
unknown  point  of  attraction  of  the  earth  in  the  north  or 
the  south,  in  the  east  or  the  west?  These  relations  will 
appear  strange,  and  probably  frivolous,  to  our  men  of 
science ;  but  all  Nature  forms  one  grand  chain :  a  trivial 
observation  often  leads  to  important  discoveries.  A  small 
piece  of  iron,  which  turns  towards  the  north,  guides  navies 
through  the  deserts  of  ocean ;  and  a  reed  of  an  unknown 
species,  thrown  upon  the  coast  of  the  Azores,  suggested  to 
Christ^her  Columbus  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  west- 
em  world. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  particular  points  of  attiaction,  scattered  over 
the  earth,  such  as  the  matrices  which  renew  the  mines  of 
metals  by  attracting  the  metallic  particles  dispersed  in  the 
elements.  It  is  by  means  of  these  attractive  matrices,  that 
those  mines  are  inexhaustable,  as  has  been  remarked  in 
many  places^  among  others  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  in  the 
Mediterranean.  This  little  island  is  one  entire  mass  of 
iron-ore,  from  which,  in  Pliny^s  time,  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  that  metal  had  been  extracted,  without  producing,  as 
he  tells  us^  the  smallest  perceptible  diminution.  Metals 
have  likewise  other  attractions ;  and,  if  I  might  presume 
to  deliver  my  opinion  by  the  way,  I  consider  these  them- 
selves as  the  principal  matrices  of  all  fossil  substances,  and 
as  the  ever  active  means  employed  by  Nature  for  renovat- 
ing the  mountains  and  the  rocks,  which  the  action  of  the 
other  elements,  and  especially  the  injudicious  labors  of  man, 
are  incessantly  tending  to  impair. 

I  shall  here  remark  on  the  subject  of  gold-mmes,  that 
tbey  are  situated,  like  these  of  all  other  metals,  not  only 
in  the  most  elevated  parts  of  continents,  but  in  icy  moun- 
tuns. 

The  celebrated  gold  mmes  of  Chili  and  Peru,  are,  it  is 
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well  known,  in  the  Cordilleras :  those  of  Mexico  are  stta- 
ated  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  mountain  of  Santa  Martha,  which 
is  cohered  with  snow  all  the  year  round.  The  European 
rivers,  which  wash  down  particles  of  gold  upon  their 
shores,  issue  from  icy  mountains.  The  Po,  in  Italy,  has 
its  source  in  those  of  Piedmont  But  to  go  no  farther 
than  France,  we  reckon  in  that  country  ten  rivers  which 
carry  along  particles  of  gold  with  their  sands,  and  all  of 
which  spring  from  mountains  of  ice.  Such  is  the  Rhine 
from  Strasburg  to  Philipsburg,  the  Rhone  in  the  district 
of  Gex,  the  Doubs  in  Franche  Comtd,  which  three  all 
take  their  rise  in  the  icy  mountains  of  Switzerland.  The 
Cese  and  the  Gardon  descend  from  the  Cevennes.  The 
Ariege  in  the  district  of  Foix ;  the  Garronne  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Toulouse ;  the  Salat,  in  the  county  of  Couserans, 
and  the  rivulets  of  Ferriet  and  Beni^es,  all  have  their 
sources  in  the  icy  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees. 

This  observation  may  be  extended,  I  believe,  to  all  the 
gold  mines  in  the  world,  even  to  those  of  Africa,  for  such 
of  its  rivers  as  wash  down  the  most  gold-dust,  the  Senegal 
for  instance,  descend  from  the  mountains  of  the  Moon. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  formerly  great  quantities  of 
gold  were  found  in  Europe,  in  places  where  there  are  no 
icy  mountains ;  that  it  is  picked  up  on  the  very  surface  of 
the  earth,  as  in  Brasil,  and  that  it  is  only  a  few  years  since 
a  lump  of  several  pounds  weight  was  found  on  the  bank 
of  a  river  in  the  distnct  of  Cinaloa,  in  New  Mexico.  But 
if  I  might  venture  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  origin  of 
this  gold,  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  old 
continent  of  Europe,  and  still  more  in  that  of  the  new 
world,  I  imagine  that  it  must  proceed  from  the  total  effu- 
sions of  the  ices  of  the  mountains,  which  took  place  at  the 
deluge,  and  that  as  the  wrecks  of  the  ocean  covered  the 
western  parts  of  Europe,  as  those  of  the  vegetable  earths 
were  spread  over  the  eastern  portion  of  Asia,  so  those  of 
the  minerals  of  the  mountains  were  hurried  along  to  other 
countries,  where^  in  the  early  ages,  their  fragments  were 
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found  in  grains,  and  even  in  entire  masses.  So  much  is 
certain,  that  when  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  tlie 
Lucayo  Islands,  and  the  Antilles,  he  found  amon^  the 
natives  gold  of  a  base  alloy,  the  produce  of  tlie  commerce 
which  they  carried  on  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  conti- 
nent :  but  they  had  no  mines  within  their  territory,  not- 
withstanding the  prejudice  entertained  at  that  time,  as  it 
still  is  by  many  at  the  present  day,  that  the  sun  formed 
this  precious  metal  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  of  the  torrid 
zone.  For  my  part,  I  find,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
that  gold  is  much  more  common  in  the  vicinity  of  icy 
mountains,  whatever  may  be  their  latitude ;  and  1  suspect 
from  analogy,  that  very  rich  mines  of  that  metal  must 
exist  in  the  north.  It  is  probable  that  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  carried  considerable  portions  of  it  into  the  northern 
countries.  We  read,  I  believe,  in  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Arabian,  this  remarkable  expression  :  '*  Gold  cometh  out 
of  the  north."  Certain  it  is,  that  the  first  commerce  of 
India  with ,  Europe  was  carried  on  by  the  north,  as  har 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  Baron  Stralenberg,  a 
Swedish  officer,  exiled  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa  to 
Siberia,  of  which  he  published  an  excellent  description. 
He  says  that  it  is  still  possible  to  pursue  by  the  traces  th/^ 
route  of  the  ancient  Indians,  who  ascended  the  river 
Petzora,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  White  Sea.  On 
its  banks  are  found  many  of  their  tombs,  some  of  which 
contain  manuscripts  on  silk  stuffs,  in  the  language  of 
Thibet ;  and  on  the  rocks  of  its  shores  may  be  perceived 
characters  traced  upon  them  with  a  red  substance,  that 
cannot  be  effaced.  From  this  river  they  proceeded,  by 
means  of  leathern  boats,  over  the  lakes  of  the  Baltic,  where 
they  coasted  along  the  northern  and  western  shores  of 
Europe.  This  track  was  known  to  the  Indians  even  at 
the  time  of  the  Romans ;  for  Cornelius  Nepos  relates  that 
a  king  of  the  Suevi  made  a  present  to  Metellus  Celer  of 
two  Indians,  who  had  been  thrown  by  stress  of  weather, 
with  their  leathern  canoe,  on  the  coast  adjacent  to  th«^ 
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mouth  of  the  Elbe.  It  is  difficult  to  conceiye  what  the 
Indians,  the  inhabitants  of  a  warm  climate,  could  go  in 
quest  of  so  far  to  the  north.  What  use  could  they  have 
made  in  India  of  the  furs  of  Siberia  f  They  probably  went 
thither  in  search  oi  gold,  which  might  then  be  common 
in  those  regions  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  presumable  that  gold  mines  are 
placed  in  the  most  elevated  situations  of  the  continent, 
that  their  matrices  collect  in  the  atmosphere  the  volatilized 
particles  of  gold,  which  ascend  with  the  fossil  and  aquatic 
emanations,  wafted  thither  by  the  winds  from  every  quar- 
ter. But  they  exercise  over  men  attractions  still  more 
powerful. 

It  appears  as  if  Nature,  in  burying  the  ibcuses  of  this 
rich  metal  under  everlasting  snows,  had  intended  to  fur- 
nish it  with  ramparts  still  more  inaccessible  than  the  bosom 
of  the  rocks,  lest  human  avarice  should  at  length  discover 
the  means  of  destroying  them  entirely.  It  has  become  the 
most  powerful  bond  of  society,  and  the  perpetual  object 
of  the  labors  of  our  fleeting  life.  Ah!  if  Nature  were 
ofisposed  to  punish  this  insatiable  thirst  of  the  European 
nations  for  a  metal  so  useless  as  a  real  necessary  of  life,  she 
need  only  to  convert  the  territory  of  some  one  of  them  into 
gold.  Every  other  nation  would  instantly  flock  thither, 
and  would  soon  exterminate  the  inhabitants  of  that  wretch- 
ed country^  Of  this  the  Peruvians  and  the  Mexicans  have 
jiad  the  dreadful  experience. 

There  are  metals  less  highly  valued,  but  much  more 
useful,  whose  elementary  attractions  might  probably  pro- 
cure us  important  advantages* 

The  peaks  of  mountains  and  their  lengthened  crests  are 
filled,  as  we  have  already  seen  with  iron  and  copper,  in- 
termingled with  a  vitreous  body  of  granite  or  quartz  which 
attracts  rains  and  storms  like  real  electric  rods*  There  is 
not  a  seaman  but  what  has  seen  these  crests  covered  a 
Aousand  times  with  a  cloudy  cap  that  gathers  round  and 
frequently  shrouds  them  from  the  view,  withont  ever  sus^ 
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pecting  Hie  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  Our  philosophers^ 
on  the  other  hand,  firom  the  inspection  of  their  maps,  have 
taken  these  rugged  protuberances  for  the  ^^recks  of  a  pri- 
mitive world,  without  paying  any  attention  to  their  effects. 
They  ought  to  have  oliserved  that  these  pyramids  and  their 
metallic  crests,  as  well  as  most  of  the  ores  of  iron  and 
copper,  are  invariably  found  on  elevated  situations  and  at 
the  source  of  all  the  rivers,  of  which  they  are  the  primary 
causes  by  their  attractions.  The  general  inattention  to 
this  subject  proceeds  from  this  circumstance,  that  seamen 
observe  without  reasoning  and  philosophers  reason  without 
observing.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  experience  of  the  one  had 
been  united  to  the  sagacity  of  the  other,  we  might  have 
expected  prodigies.  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  imitation  of 
Nature,  man  might  acquire  the  art  of  forming  with  electric 
stones  artificial  fountains,  which  would  attract  rainy  clouds 
m  dry  and  parched  situations,  as  chains  and  bars  of  iron 
attract  thunder-storms.  It  is  true  that  princes  must  defray 
the  expeuces  of  these  grand  and  useful  experiments,  but 
they  would  perpetuate  their  memory  to  the  latest  posterity. 
The  Pharaohs  who  built  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  would  not 
have  drawn  upon  themselves  the  execration  of  their  sub- 
jects^ as  Pliny  informs  us  they  did,  for  labors  so  enormous 
and  so  useless,  had  they  reared  amid  the  sands  of  Upper 
Egyptf  an  electrical  pyramid  which  might  there  have 
formed  an  artificial  fountain.  The  Arab  who  should  re- 
sort to  it  at  this  day  to  allay  his  thirst,  would  still  bless 
their  names,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny, 
were  at  his  time  forgotten  and  unknown.  For  my  part  I 
think  that  several  metals  would  be  capable  of  producing 
similar  eflfects.  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  service  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  informed  me,  that  having  remarked 
that  lead  attracted  vapors,  he  availed  himself  of  this  qua- 
lity to  dry  the  atmosphere  of  a  powder  magazine.  Thi^ 
magazine  was  constructed  under  ground  in  the  gorge  of  a 
bastion,  and  could  not  be  used  on  account  of  its  humidity. 
He  ordered  the  roof  of  the  place  where  the  barrels  of  gun- 
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I  cvrier  were  deposited  to  be  lined  with  a  coating  of  lead ; 
the  vapors  of  the  vault  collected  upon  it  in  drops,  trickled 
down  the  sides,  and  left  the  barrels  perfectly  dry. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  every  metal  and  every  fossil 
possesses  repulsion  as  well  as  attraction ;  for  these  two  laws 
always  go  hand  in  hand.    Contraries  seek  out  each  other. 

There  are  farther  a  multitude  of  other  harmonic  laws 
as  yet  undiscovered ;  such  are  the  proportions  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  duration  of  existence  in  vegetable  and 
sensible  beings,  which  differ  exceedingly,  though  their 
nutriment  and  their  climate  are  the  same.  Man,  in  his 
youth,  sees  the  dog,  his  contemporary,  and  the  sheep 
which  he  fondled  when  a  lamb,  expire  of  old  age.  Though 
the  former  lived  at  his  table  and  the  latter  on  the  herbage 
of  his  meadow,  neither  the  fidelity  of  the  one,  nor  the 
temperance  of  the  other  could  prolong  their  days;  where- 
as animals  which  feed  only  on  carrion  and  plunder,  live 
for  ages,  as  the  raven.  We  have  no  guide  in  the  prose- 
cution of  these  researches,  unless  we  follow  the  spirit  of 
conformity,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  own  reason  as  it  is 
likewise  of  the  reason  of  Nature.  By  consulting  this  we 
shall  find,  that  if  such  and  such  a  carnivorous  animal,  as 
the  raven,  is  long-lived,  it  is  because  his  services  and  his 
experience  are  long  necessary  for  purifying  the  earth  in 
places  where  impurities  are  continually  renewing,  and 
which  are  frequently  at  great  distances  from  each  other. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  life  of  an  innocent  animal  is  of  short 
duration,  the  reason  is  because  his  flesh  and  his  skin  are 
necessary  to  man.  If  the  domestic  dog  so  frequently 
diffuses  by  his  death  the  liveliest  sorrow  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family  whose  messmate  and  companion  lie 
has  been.  Nature,  undoubtedly,  intended  to  give  them  in 
the  loss  of  an  auimal  so  worthy  of  the  affections  of  the 
human  heart,  the  first  experience  of  the  privations  which 
human  life  is  destined  to  suffer. 

Sometimes  the  duration  of  the  life  of  an  animal  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  duration  of  the  vegetable  on  wh'ch  it 
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feeds.  A  multitade  of  caterpillars  are  born  and  die  with 
the  leaves  which  supply  them  witli  nourishmeut.  There 
are  insects  whose  existence  is  limited  to  five  hoars;  such 
18  the  ephemeris.  This  species  of  fly,  about  half  the  size 
of  the  tip  of  the  little  finger,  is  produced  from  a  fluviatic 
grub,  v?bich  is  found  particularly  at  the  mouth  of  rivets, 
%t  the  water's  edge  in  the  mud,  where  it  digs  trenches  in 
quest  of  subsistence.  This  grub  lives  three  years,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  about  midsummer-day,  it  is 
transformed,  almost  instantaneously,  into  a  fly,  which  comes 
into  the  world  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  dies  at  eleven  at 
n^t  No  longer  time  is  necessary  for  copulation  and  for 
depositing  its  eggs  on  the  mud  which  the  waters  have 
deserted.  It  is  extremely  remarkable  that  this  insect  copu- 
lates and  lays  her  eggs  exactly  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  tides  are  the  lowest,  and  when  the  rivers  forsake 
at  their  mouths,  the  greatest  portion  of  their  beds.  It  is 
then  that  she  receives  wings  to  enable  her  to  go  and  depo- 
sit her  eggs  in  places  which  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
waters,  and  to  extend,  in  the  form  of  a  fly  the  domain  of 
her  posterity,  at  the  time  when,  as  a  grub,  her  territory 
is  the  most  contracted.  I  have  likewise  remarked  in  the 
drawing  and  miscrocopic  sections  given  of  this  insect  by 
the  ingenious  Thevenot  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  col- 
lection, that,  in  the  state  of  a  fly  it  has  none  of  the  organs 
of  nutrition  either  external  or  internal.  For  the  short 
time  it  is  destined  to  live,  these  would  have  been  entirely 
useless. 

Nature  has  made  nothing  in  vain.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  she  has  created  momentary  lives,  and  beings 
infinitely  minute,  merely  to  fill  up  imaginary  chains  of 
existence.  The  philosophers  who  ascribe  to  her  these 
pretended  plans  of  universality,  which  are  destitute  of 
proof,  and  who  make  her  descend  into  the  infinitely  small 
for  purposes  equally  frivolous,  represent  her  as  acting 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mother  who  gives  as  play- 
things to  her  children  little  coaches  and  tiny  pieces  ci 
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furniture,  which  are  of  no  manner  of  me^  bot  are  made  id 
imitation  of  articles  of  domestic  necessity  or  conrenience. 
The  aversions  and  the  instinctf  of  animab  emanate  from 
laws  of  a  superior  order,  into  vhich  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  penetrate  in  this  world;  but  when  these  secret 
conformities  escape  our  perception,   we  ought  to  refer 
them,  as  well  as  every  other,  to  the  general  conformity  of 
beings,  and  especially  to  that  of  man.     Nothing  is  so  lumi- 
nous in  the  study  of  Nature,  as  to  refer  every  thing  that 
exists  to  the  goodness  of  God,  and  to  the  necessities  iji 
man.     This  view  of  the  subject  not  only  discloses  to  ua  a 
multitude  of  unknown  laws,  but  sets  bounds  to  those  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  and  which  we  believe  universd. 
If  Nature,  for  example,  were  governed  solely  by  the  laws 
of  attraction,  as  those  imagine  who  have  made  them  the 
basis  of  BO  many  systems,  every  thing  would  be  in  a  itate 
of  repose.     Bodies,  tending  towards  one  common  ceatre^ 
would  accumulate  and  range  themselves  round  it  accord- 
ing to  their  gravity.     The  substances  of  which  the  globe 
is  composed  would  be  so  much  the  heavier  in  proportion 
as  they  approached  nearer  to  the  centre,  and  those  on  the 
surface  would  all  be  reduced  to  one  level.     The  bason  of 
the  seas  would  be  filled  with  the  wreck  of  the  land;  and 
this  vast  edifice,  formed  of  harmonies  so  various,  would 
soon  be  nothing  more  than  an  aquatic  globe.     All  bodies 
chained  down  by  one  common  descent,  would  be  con* 
demned  to  a  state  of  everlasting  repose.     On  the  other 
hand  if  the  law  of  projection,  which  is  employed  lor 
explaining  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  supposing 
they  have  a  tendency  to  fly  off  by  the  tangent  of  the  curve 
which  they  describe — if,  I  say,  this  law  existed,  all  the 
bodies  which  are  not  adherent  to  the  earth,  would  be 
hurled  from  it,  like  stones  from  a  sling;  and  the  globe  it- 
self, in  obedience  to  the  same  law,  would  fly  off  from  the 
sun  for  ever.     Sometimes  it  would  traverse  in  its  unboun- 
ded career,  spaces  of  immensity  m  which  not  a  single  star 
would  be  perceptible  during  the  course  of  many  ages; 
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floating  through  regions  where  chance  might 
have  collected  the  matrices  of  the  creation,  it  would  pa«« 
along  amid  elementary  parts  of  sans,  congregated  by  the 
ceotial  laws  of  attraction,  or  dispersed  into  sparks  and  ray< 
by  those  of  projection.  But  supposing  these  two  contrary 
powers  were  so  happily  combined  in  its  fpror  as  to  Ax  it, 
sritfa  its  vortex,  in  a  corner  of  the  firmament  where  they 
could  act  without  destroying  each  other,  it  would  present 
ill  equator  to  the  sun,  with  as  much  regularity  as  it 
describes  its  annual  course  about  him.  These  two  con- 
stant movements  would  never  produce  that  other  motion 
so  varied,  by  which  it  daily  inclines  one  of  its  poles  toward 
the  sun,  till  its  axis  has  formed  on  the  plane  of  its  annual 
circle  an  angle  of  twenty-three  degrees  and  a  half;  and 
then  that  other  retrogade  motion  by  which  it  presents  to 
bin  the  opposite  pole  with  equal  regularity.  Far  from 
turning  its  poles  alternately  towards  him,  in  order  that  his 
genial  heat  may  alternately  melt  their  ices,  it  would  bury 
them  together  with  a  part  of  the  temperate  zones  in  eter- 
nal night  and  winter,  while  the  remaining  portion  of  its 
circumference  would  be  burned  up  by  the  too  constant 
ire  of  the  tropics. 

But,  weie  we  to  suppose,  together  wuh  these  constant 
laws  of  attraction  and  projection,  a  third  versatile  law 
giving  to  the  earth  the  motion  which  produces  the  seasons, 
and  a  fourth  communicating  to  it  the  diurnal  motion  of 
rotation  round  itself,  and  that  none  of  these  laws,  so  oppo- 
site, should  ever  interfere  with  the  others,  and  at  length 
oblige  the  earth  to  obey  but  one  single  impulsion;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  assert,  that  they  had  determined 
die  forms  and  movements  of  the  kKKlies  which  are  ou  its 
snrikoe.  In  the  first  place,  the  force  of  projection,  or 
eentrifugal  power,  would  not  have  left  upon  it  a  single 
detached  body.  On  tiie  other  hand  the  force  of  attrao* 
tion,  or  gravity,  would  not  have  permitted  the  mountains 
lo  rise  and  still  less  the  metals  which  are  the  heaviest 
pvtt  of  them  to  be  placed  on  their  summits  where  they 
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are  commonly  found.  If  we  suppose  that  these  laws  are 
the  ultimatum  of  chance,  and  that  they  are  so  combined 
as  to  form  one  single  law,  for  the  same  reason  as  they 
cause  the  earth  to  move  round  the  sun,  and  the  moon 
round  the  earth,  they  ought  to  operate  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  respect  to  the  individual  bodies  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  We  ought  to  see  the  rocks  isolated,  the  fruits 
detached  from  the  trees,  the  animals  which  are  not  provi- 
ded with  claws  turning  round  it  in  the  air,  as  we  see  the 
parts  which  compose  Saturn's  ring  turning  round  that 
planet.  It  is  gravity  alone,  we  are  repeatedly  told,  that 
acts  on  the  surface  of  the  c^lobe,  and  prevents  the  separa- 
tion of  bodies  from  it  But  if  it  absorbs  the  other  powers, 
why,  as  we  have  before  asked,  has  it  permitted  the  moun* 
tains  to  rear  their  heads?  How  can  the  centrifugal 
power  haye  projected  to  a  prodigious  height  the  long  crest 
of  the  Cordilleras,  while  it  leaves  motionless  the  volatile 
scarf  of  snow  which  covers  them?  Why,  if  the  action  of 
gravity  be  now  universal,  has  it  no  influence  on  the  soft 
bodies  of  animals,  when,  shut  up  in  the  womb  of  the  mo- 
ther, or  in  the  egg,  they  are  in  a  state  of  fluidity?  All 
the  numerous  offspring  of  the  earth,  animals  and  vegetables 
ought  to  be  rounded  into  balls,  like  their  general  mother. 
The  heaviest  part  of  their  bodies  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
situated  below,  at  least  in  those  that  possess  the  power  of 
motion;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  frequently  uppermost* 
and  supported  by  limbs  much  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the 
animal,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  horse  and  the  ox.  Sometimes 
they  are  between  the  head  and  the  feet,  as  in  the  ostrich, 
or  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  in  the  head,  as  in  the  hu- 
man species.  Others,  as  the  tortoise,  are  flat;  others,  such 
as  reptiles,  are  lengthened  out  into  the  form  of  spindles; 
all,  in  short,  have  figures  infinitely  diversified.  Even 
vegetables,  which  seem  to  be  entirely  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  elements,  have  conformations  varied  without 
end.  But  how  comes  it  that  animals  have  within  thenn 
selves  the  principles  of  so  many  difierent  motions?     Why 
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has  not  gravity  nailed  them  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth?  They  ought,  atmost,  only  to  creep  upon  it  How 
happens  it  that  the  laws  which  govern  tlie  courses  of  the 
stars,  those  laws  whose  influence  modern  philosophers  have 
extended  even  to  the  operations  of  the  human  soul,  should 
permit  the  birds  to  soar  into  the  air,  and  to  fly  at  pleasure 
to  the  west,  to  the  north,  to  the  south,  notwithstanding 
the  united  powers  of  the  attraction  and  of  the  projection 
of  the  globe? 

It  is  conformity  which  has  regulated  these  laws,  and 
has  generalized  or  suspended  their  effects,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  created  beings.  Though  Nature  employs  an 
infinite  multitude  of  means,  she  permits  man  to  know 
nothing  more  than  their  end.  Her  works  are  liable  to 
rapid  dissolutions;  but  she  always  suffers  him  to  perceive 
the  everlasting  consistency  of  her  plans.  She  aims  not  to 
render  man  ingenious  and  proud;  her  object  is  to  make 
him  happy  and  good.  She  universally  mitigates  necessary 
evils;  she  universally  multiplies  blessings,  in  many  cases 
superfluous.  In  her  harmonies,  formed  of  contraries,  she 
has  opposed  the  empire  of  death  to  that  of  life;  but  life 
lasts  a  whole  age,  and  death  but  a  moment  She  allows 
man  long  to  enjoy  the  expansions  of  beings  so  delightful 
to  witness;  but  she  conceals  from  him,  with  maternal 
precaution,  their  transient  stages  of  dissolution.  If  any 
animal  dies,  if  a  plant  is  decomposed  in  a  morass,  putrid 
emanations  and  reptiles  of  a  disgusting  form  drive  us  away 
from  them.  An  infinite  number  of  secondary  l>eingB  are 
created  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  their  decomposition. 
If  cavernous  mountains  and  rocks  exhibit  appearances  of 
ruin,  the  owls^  the  birds  of  prey,  the  ferocious  animals 
which  make  them  their  retreat,  keep  us  at  a  distance  from 
those  situations.  Nature  places  far  from  us  the  spectacles 
and  the  ministers  of  destruction,  and  invites  us  to  her  bar* 
monies.  She  multiplies  them  according  to  our  necessities, 
far  beyond  the  laws  which  she  seems  to  have  prescribed  to 
herself,  and  the  measure  we  ought  to  expect  of  her.     It  is 
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thus  that  the  dry  and  barren  rocks  repeat,  by  their  echoes, 
tlie  murmurs  of  the  billows  and  of  tlie  forests,  and  that  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  waters,  which  have  neither  hills  nor 
forests,  represent  their  colors  and  forms  in  their  reflections. 
It  is  from  this  superabundant  benevolence  of  Nature 
that  the  action  of  the  sun  is  multiplied  wherever  it  is  most 
necessary,  and  that  it  is  diminished  in  situations  where  it 
might  prove  detrimental.  First,  the  sun  is  five  or  six  days 
longer  in  our  northern  hemisphere,  because  this  hemisphere 
comprehends  the  greatest  portion  of  the  continents,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants.  His  disk  appears 
above  the  horizon  before  he  rises,  and  after  he  has  set, 
which,  together  with  the  twilight,  considerably  encreases 
the  natural  length  of  our  days.  The  colder  it  is,  the  more 
extensive  is  the  refraction  of  his  rays:  for  this  reason  it  is 
greater  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening,  in  winter  than 
m  summer,  and  at  the  beginning  of  spring  than  at  the 
commencement  of  autumn.  When  the  orb  of  day  has  left 
us  for  the  night,  the  moon  reflects  her  light  upon  us,  with 
varieties  in  her  phases,  which  have  relations,  hitherto 
unknown,  with  numerous  species  of  animals,  and  especially 
of  fishes,  that  travel  only  by  night  at  the  periods  which  she 
indicates  to  them.  The  farther  the  sun  withdraws  from 
either  pole,  the  more  his  rays  are  refracted  at  it.  But 
when  he  has  abandoned  it,  the  want  of  his  light  is  supplied 
in  a  wonderfhl  manner.  First,  the  moon,  by  an  incom- 
prehensible movement,  takes  his  place,  and  appears  con« 
stantly  above  the  horizon  without  setting,  as  was  observed 
in  Nova  Zembla  in  1596,  by  the  unfortunate  Dutchmen, 
who  there  passed  the  winter,  under  the  76th  degree  of 
north  latitude.  It  is  m  these  dreadful'  climates,  that  Nature 
multiplies  her  resources,  in  order  to  confer  on  sensible 
beings  the  blessings  of  light  and  heat  The  heavens  are 
there  illumined  by  the  aurora  horeidiSf  which  darts  up  to 
the  very  zenith  rays  of  moving  light,  white,  red,  and  gold- 
colored.  The  pole  there  sparkles  with  more  luBunous 
•tars  than  the  rest  of  the  firmament     The  snows  which 
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cover  the  earth*  serve  to  shelter  part  of  the  plants  ind  to 
dimiDish  by  their  brilliancy  the  darkness  of  night  The 
trees  are  there  clothed  with  thick  coats  of  moss,  which 
take  fire  at  the  least  spark;  the  very  ground  is  carpeted 
with  them*  especially  in  the  woods^  to  such  a  depth,  that 
I  have  more  than  once  sunk,  in  summer,  up  to  the  knees 
in  those  of  Russia.  Lastly,  the  animals  which  inhabit 
these  regions,  are  robed  in  furs  to  the  very  tips  of  their 
claws.  "When  the  season  arrives  for  restoring  heat  to 
these  climatesy  the  sun  appears  there  long  before  his  natu- 
ral time.  Thus  the  Dutch  mariucrs,  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned,  beheld  him,  with  astonishment,  above  the 
horizon  of  Nova  Zembla,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January, 
that  is  fifteen  days  earlier  than  they  expected.  This  un- 
hoped phenomenon  filled  them  with  joy,  and  overthrew 
the  calculations  of  their  iutelligent  pilot,  the  unfortunate 
Barentz.  It  is  then  that  the  luminary  of  day  there  redou- 
bles his  heat  and  his  light  by  parhelia,  which,  like  so 
many  mirrors  fixed  in  the  clouds,  reflect  his  disk  upon 
the  earth.  He  summons  from  Africa  the  winds  of  the 
south,  which,  passing  over  Zara,  whose  sands  are  then 
heated  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sun  to  their  zenith,  charge 
themselves  with  igneous  particles,  and  dash,  like  battering- 
rams  of  fire,  against  that  tremendous  cupola  of  ice  that 
covers  the  extremity  of  our  hemisphere.  Its  enormous 
vault,  dissolved  by  the  heat  of  these  winds,  is  broken  by 
their  violent  assaults;  fragments^  lofty  as  mountains, 
detach  themselves  from  it,  and  floating  at  the  discretion  of 
the  currents,  which  carry  them  towards  the  line^  they 
sometimes  advance  as  iar  as  to  the  45th  degree^*  cooUng 

*  losUnces  are  not  wannng  of  these  mountains  of  ice  being  seen 
•UH  fiurther  towards  the  soath.  In  the  spring  of  1805  a  vast  quantity 
of  ice,  favoured  by  the  prevalence  of  northerly  winds,  floated  as  ftir 
aonthward  as  Madeira.  Some  vessels  were  lost  among  it  on  their 
passage  from  England  to  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  many  others 
sustained  considerable  injury.  On  the  S5th  of  May,  the  ship  Nancy, 
of  Liverpool,  being  in  latitude  40  deg.  1£  min.  longitude  47  deg.  3 
»iik  fell  is  with  two  immence  mountains  of  ice,  amidst  ten  large 
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the  southern  seas  by  their  vast  effusions.  Thus  the  ices 
of  the  pole  impart  coolness  to  the  hot  seas  of  Africa,  as 
the  sands  of  Africa  transmit  hot  winds  to  the  ices  of  the 
pole. 

But  as  cold  is,  in  its  turn,  a  very  great  blessing  in  the 
torrid  zone.  Nature  employs  a  thousand  metliods  to  extend 
its  influence  in  that  zone,  and  to  weaken  the  heat  and  the 
light  of  the  sun.  In  the  first  place  she  has  denied  it  the 
refractions  of  the  atmosphere;  there  is  scarcely  any  twi- 
light before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  still  less  after  his 
setting.  When  he  is  at  the  zenith,  he  shrouds  himself  in 
rainy  clouds,  which  overshadow  the  eaKh,  and  cool  it  by 
their  waters:  besides,  these  clouds  being  often  accompa- 
nied with  thunder-storms,  the  explosions  of  their  fires 
dilate  the  superior  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
frozen  at  the  elevation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
fathoms  under  the  Line,  as  is  proved  by  the  everlasting 
snows,  which,  at  that  height,  cover  the  summits  of  some  of 
the  Cordilleras.  By  their  explosions  and  concussions, 
they  cause  colums  of  this  congealed  air  to  flow  from  the 
upper  region  of  the  atmosphere  into  the  lower,  which  is 
suddenly  cooled  by  them,  as  we  experience  in  summer,  in 
our  own  climates,  immediately  after  a  thunder-storm.  la 
like  manner  the  effusions  of  ihe  polar  ices  cool  the  south* 
em  seas;  and  the  polar  winds  frequently  blow  on  the 
hottest  parts  of  their  shores.  Nature  has,  moreover, 
placed  in  the  bosom  of  the  torrid  zone  and  its  vicinity 
chains  of  icy  mountains,  which  accelerate  and  redouble 
the  effects  of  the  polar  winds,  especially  along  the  sea- 
coasts,  where  fermentation  is  most  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  accunfiulation  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  which 
the  yf&ten  are  there  incessantly  depositing.  Thus  the 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  perpetually  covered  with  snow, 
begins  in  Africa,  on  the  burning  borders  of  Zara,  and 

islands  of  the  same.  Their  elevation  was  upwards  of  one  hnndred 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  in  passing  under  the  lee  of  on« 
of  thtm,  the  Nancy  was  for  some  time  entirely  becalmed.    T. 
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coAsting  along  the  Mediterranean,  passes  into  Asia,  where 
it  throws  out  here  and  there  long  arms,  which  embrace 
the  gnlphs  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  like  manner,  in 
America,  the  extended  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  of  Peru 
and  of  Chili,  tc^ether  with  the  elevated  ridges  which  inter- 
sect  Brasi],  cools  the  lenghtened  and  burning  shores  of  the 
South  Sea,  and  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 

These  elementary  dispositions  are  only  part  of  the 
resources  of  Nature  for  tempering  the  heat  oi  warm  coun- 
tries. She  shades  the  earth  with  creeping  vegetables  and 
trees,  in  the  form  of  a  parasol,  some  of  which,  as  the  cocoa 
of  the  Sechelles  Islands,  and  the  talipot  of  Ceylon,  have 
leaves  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  seven  or  eight 
in  breadth. 

She  clothes  the  animals  of  those  regions  with  smooth 
skins,  and  gives  to  them  in  general,  as  well  as  to  the 
verdure,  dark  or  dusky  tints,  for  the  purpose  of  diminish- 
ing the  reflections  of  the  heat  and  of  the  light.  This  last 
consideration  leads  us  to  make  here  a  few  observations  on 
the  effects  of  colors;  the  little  we  shall  say  on  the  subject, 
will  convince  the  reader,  that  they  are  not  produced  by 
chance,  that  it  is  for  very  wise  reasons  that  half  of  them 
proceed  in  their  composition  towards  the  light,  and  the 
other  half  in  their  decomposition  towards  darkness ;  and 
that  all  the  harmonies  of  this  world  arise  from  contraries. 

Naturalists  consider  colors  as  the  effect  of  accident. 
But  if  we  consider  the  general  uses  in  which  Nature 
employs  them,  we  shall  be  convinced  that,  even  on  tlie  very 
rocks,  not  one  single  hue  has  been  conferred  in  vain.  Let 
us  first  observe  the  principal  effects  of  the  two  extreme 
colors,  white  and  black,  with  regard  to  the  hght.  Expe- 
rience proves  that  of  all  the  colors  white  best  reflects  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  because  it  transmits  them,  without  any  tint 
as  pure  as  it  receives  them ;  and  black,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  least  adapted  to  their  reflection,  because  it  extin- 
guishes them.  This  is  the  reason  why  gardeners  whiten 
the  walls  of  their  espaliers,  to  accelerate  the  maturity  o 
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thor  fniits  by  the  leverberatioa  of  the  son;  and  why  optK 
dans  blacken  the  sides  of  the  camera  ohtemrot  lest  their 
feflections  shoald  alter  the  luniinoas  picture  painted 
within  it 

Nature,  in  consequence,  frequently  employs  the  white 
color  in  the  norths  to  augment  the  light  and  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Most  of  the  soils  there  are  whitish,  or  of  a  light 
iprey.  The  rocks»  the  sands»  are  filed  with  mica  and  with 
specular  parttdes.  Btetdes^  the  whiteness  of  the  snows  by 
which  they  are  covered  in  winter,  and  the  vitreous  and 
crystalline  parts  of  their  ices,  are  admirably  adapted  to 
weaken  the  action  of  the  cold,  by  reflecting  the  light  and 
heat  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.  The  trunks  of 
the  birch-trees,  of  which  the  greatest  part  of  their  foresti 
consist,  have  bark  white  as  paper.  Nay,  in  some  places^ 
the  earth  is  clothed  with  vegetables  perfectly  white.  "In 
the  eastern  part,"  says  an  intelligent  Swede,*  '^of  the 
lofty  mountains  which  separate  Sweden  from  Norway, 
ezpoaed  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the  cold^  there  b  a  thick 
fomt,  and  singular  in  this  respect,  that  the  pine  which 
grows  in  it  is  rendered  black  by  a  species  of  filameutoos 
r^hen,  which  is  profusely  suspended  from  it;  whereas  the 
earth  all  around  is  covered  with  a  white  lichen,  which 
r  vals  the  snow  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  color.**  Nature 
there  bestows  the  same  hue  on  most  of  the  animals,  as  the 
white  bear,  the  wolf,  the  partridge,  the  hare»  the  ermine: 
others  become  perceptibly  whiter  in  winter,  as  the  fbx 
and  the  squirrel,  which  are  red  in  summer,  and  greyish  in 
winter.  If  we  even  consider  the  filiform  figure  of  their 
hairs,  their  polish  and  transparency,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  formed  in  the  most  proper  manner  for  reflecting 
and  refracting  luminous  rays.  Their  whiteness  must  not  be 
looked  upon'  as  a  proof  of  degeneracy  or  debility  in  the 
animal,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  naturalists^  from 
analogy  to  human  hair,  which  turns  white  in  old  age,  fitMn 

•  Charles  Frederic  Hoffberg,  in  bis  Natural  History  of  the  Rein 
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tiie  want  of  radical  moistare,  say  they:  for  nothing  can  be 
more  thickly  covered  than  most  of  these  furs,  nor  more 
▼igoroas  than  the  animals  which  are  clothed  in  them.  The 
white  bear  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  formidable 
animals  in  the  world:  it  frequently  requires  several  mus- 
ket-balls to  dispatch  him. 

Nature,  on  the  contrary,  has  tinged  with  red,  wUh  blue, 
and  with  dusky  and  black  hues  the  soils,  the  vegetables, 
the  animals,  and  even  the  men  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  urd^ 
to  extinguish  the  fires  of  the  burning  atmosphere  wtiv 
sorrounds  them.  The  soils  and  the  sands  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Africa,-  situated  between  the  tropics,  are  of  a  brc^wn 
red,  and  the  rocks  are  black.  The  islands  of  France  and 
Boarbon,  which  are  on  the  skirts  of  that  zone,  are  in 
general  of  the  same  dark  hue.  1  have  seen  fowls  and 
parrots*  not  only  whose  plumage,  but  whose  skin  was  dyed 
black.  1  have  likewise  beheld  there  fishes  perfectly  black, 
especially  among  the  species  which  live  upon  the  shoals 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  su:h  as  the  oldmaid  and  the 
ray.  As  animals  turn  white  in  winter  in  the  north,  in 
proporiion  as  the  sun  retires,  so  those  af  the  south  assume 
darker  hues  in  proportion  as  that  luminary  approaches 
them.  When  he  is  at  the  zenith,  the  sparrows  of  those 
countries  have  red  patches  on  the  breast,  and  the  plumage 
of  the  heart  of  the  same  color.  There  are  even  birds 
which  change  Iheir  color  three  times  a  year,  having,  as  it 
were,  one  dress  for  spring,  another  for  summer,  and  a  third 
for  winter,  according  as  the  sun  is  at  the  Line,  at  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  or  at  that  of  Capricorn.* 

*  Tfaas  white  increases  the  effect  of  the  son's  rays,  and  black 
dininishes  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Malta  whiten  the  interior  of  their 
apartments,  in  order,  as  they  say,  that  they  may  perceive  the  scor 
plons,  which  are  very  common  in  that  island.  In  this  they  are 
goilty,  in  my  opinion,  of  two  errors ;  th^  first  is,  that  they  make  use 
oi  a  wrong  color,  for  the  scorpion,  which  is  grev,  woald  be  much 
perceptible  on  a  dark  ground;   the  second,  which  is  of  still 


greater  importance,  is,  that  they  increase  the  reverberation  of  the 
fight  to  such  a  degree  as  materially  to  injare  the  sight.  To  this  cause 
I  ascribe  the  disorders  of  the  eye,  which  ^le  so  general  among  the 
natives.  Our  citizens,  in  sammer,  wear  white  hats  in  the  country, 
TOL.   II.  O 
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A  circumstance  equally  remarkable  and  consistent  in 
the  use  which  Nature  makes  of  these  colors  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south,  is  this:  that  in  every  country  the  whitest 
part  of  the  animal  is  the  belly,  because  most  heat  is  wanted 
there  for  digestion  and  other  functions;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  head  is  the  most  highly  colored,  especially  in  the 
animals  of  torrid  regions,  because,  in  the  anioAal  economy, 
that  part  requires  to  be  kept  the  coolest. 

It  is  impossible  to  assert  that  the  bellies  of  animals  pre- 
serre  their  whiteness,  because  they  are  sheltered  from  the 
sun,  and  that  their  heads  have  a  stronger  coloring  because 
tliey  are  more  exposed.  It  would  appear,  from  analogy, 
that  the  natural  effect  of  light  ought  to  be,  to  invest  with 
its  lustre  every  object  which  it  touches*  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  soil,  the  vegetables,  and  the  animals  of  the 
torrid  zone  ought  to  be  whit«^:  and  that  night,  on  the  con- 
trary, acting  for  several  months  successively  on  the  polesy 
should  communicate  to  every  object  there  a  dusky  hue 
Nature  subjects  not  herself  to  mechanical  laws.  Whatever 
may  be  the  physical  e0ect  of  the  presence  or  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sun,  she  has  contrived  toward  the  north  to 
place  very  black  spots  on  the  whitest  bodies,  and  toward 
the  south,  white  spots  on  bodies  extremely  black.  Sb 
has  blackened  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  Siberian  ermine, 
that  these  little  animals,  which  are  else  entirely  white, 
running  over  the  snow,  on  which  they  scarcely  leave  any 
traces  of  their  footsteps,  may  distinguish  each  other  vvhen 
proceeding  in  a  train  amid  the  luminous  reflections  of  the 
long  nights  of  the  north.  Perhaps,  likewise,  this  black- 
ness, opposed  to  the  white  color,  may  be  one  of  those  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  which  she  has  given  to  beasts 

and  then  complain  of  the  head-ache.  All  these  evils  proceed  from 
the  neglect  of  the  study  of  Nature.  In  the  Isle  of  France  they  emploj 
for  wainscotting  the  wood  of  the  country,  which,  in  time,  becomes 
perfectly  black  :  but  that  color  is  too  dismal.  Nature  apoears  to 
have  foreseen  the  services  which  man  would  dei-ive  from  tne  inte- 
rior of  trees ;  their  wood  is  brown  in  most  of  the  hot  countries,  and 
white  in  the  northern  regions,  as  in  the  fir  and  the  birch. 
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of  prey,  soch  as  the  black  muzzle  and  the  black  paws  o 
the  white  bear.  The  ermine  is  a  species  of  weasel.  There 
are  also  in  tlie  north  foxes  entirely  black ;  but  they  are 
indemnified  for  the  want  of  the  influence  of  the  white 
color,  by  the  thickest  and  warmest  of  furs;  it  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  those  of  the  north.  Even  there,  however, 
this  species  of  foxes  is  very  rare.  Nature  has  probably 
clothed  them  in  black  because  they  live  under  ground. 
amid  bot  sands,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  or  for  som^ 
other  reason  unknown  to  me,  but  corresponding  to  thety 
wants.  It  is  thus  that  she  has  clothed  in  white  the  bird 
of  paradise  of  the  tropics,  which  flies  at  a  prodigious  ele- 
vation above  the  sea,  and  passes  a  great  portion  of  its  life 
in  the  vicinity  of  an  icy  atmosphere.  These  exceptions 
by  no  means  overthrow  the  general  adaptation  of  those 
two  cololv:  on  the  contrary,  they  confirm  it,  since  Nature 
makes  use  of  them  to  diminish  or  to  increase  the  heat  of 
Hie  animal,  according  to  the  climate  in  which  it  lives. 

I  DOW  leave  it  to  naturalists  to  explain  the  reason  why 
cold  should  make  the  hair  of  animals  grow  in  the  north, 
and  why  heat  should  shorten  that  of  the  animals  of  the 
soath,  or  cause  it  to  fall  off,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
physics,  theoretical  and  even  practical :  for  we  know  from 
experience  that  winter  retards  the  growth  of  the  human 
hair  and  beard,  and  that  summer  accelerates  it. 

I  think  I  can  discover  a  law  very  different  from  the  law 
of  analc^es  which  we  so  commonly  ascribe  to  Nature, 
because  it  is  adapted  to  our  weakness,  by  affording  a  pre- 
tence to  explain  every  thing  with  the  assistance  of  a  small 
number  of  principles.  This  law,  infinitely  varied  in  its 
means^  is  the  law  of  compensations.*     It  is  a  consequence 

*  In  reflecting  on  these  compensations,  which  are  very  numeronw, 
and,  among  others,  on  tliose  of  the  light  of  thesnn,  whicti  embrown£ 
bodies,  in  order  to  weaken  tlieir  reflections,  I  conceived  that  fire 
most  likewise  prodnce  the  most  proper  substance  for  abating  its  own 
activity.  Of  this,  indeed,  I  have  had  frequent  experience,  by  throw- 
ing ashes  upon  the  flame  of  my  fire.  By  this  method  I  have  been 
enabled  to  estingaiah  it  saddenly,jtlmo8t  without  smoke.    Being^ne 
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of  the  uDirersal  law  of  the  confonnity  of  beings,  and  a  se^ 
quel  of  the  anion  of  contraries,  of  which  the  hannonies  of 
the  aniverse  are  composed.  Thus  it  frequently  happens, 
that  effects,  instead  of  being  the  results  of  causes,  are  the 
very  contrary.  Nature,  for  example,  has  been  pleased  to 
clothe  with  white  several  birds  of  warm  regions,  as  the 
heron  of  the  Antilles,  and  the  parrot  of  the  Moluccas, 
known  by  the  appellation  of  cockatoo;  but  she  has  given 
their  plumage  such  a  disposition  as  weakens  the  reflection. 
It  is  very  highly  remarkable  tliat  she  has  furnished  the 
heads  of  these  birds  with  tufts  and  plumes,  which  over- 
shadow them;  because,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
head  is  that  part  of  the  body,  which,  in  the  animal  ecoDO> 
my,  it  is  most  necessary  to  keep  cool.  Such  is  our  crested 
hen,  which  comes  originally  from  Numidia.  Nay,  I  do 
not  believe  that  birds  with  tufted  heads  are  to  be  found 
any  where  but  m  southern  regions.  Most  of  those  of  the 
north,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  belly  and  legs  covered 
with  tippets,  formed  of  down,  resembling  the  finest  wool. 
This  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark  in  the  white  birds 
and  quadrupeds  of  the  south,  which  live  in  a  warm  atmos- 
phere, namely,  that  all  of  them,  I  believe  have  a  black 
skin,  which  is  sufficient  to  deaden  the  reflection  of  the 
color  with  which  they  are  clothed.     Robert  Knox,  speak- 

day  in  a  searport,  I  recollect  seeing  a  great  cauldron  of  pitch,  melt* 
iug  for  the  purpose  of  caulking  ships,  take  fire.  Inexperienced  pet- 
sons  instantly  threw  water  upon  it,  but  the  boiling  and  inflamed 
matter  poured  in  torrents  of  fire  over  the  top  of  the  cauldron.  I  did 
not  think  a  spoonful  would  be  left  at  the  bottom,  when  an  old  sea. 
man  ran  up,  and  instantly  extingaished  the  flames  by  throwing  upon 
them  a  few  shovelfuls  of  ashes.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that, 
from  thi«  application,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  water,  great  bene- 
fit might  be  derived  in  conflagrations ;  for  ashes  would  not  only 
deaden  the  flame,  without  producing  that  horrible  smoke  which  rises 
from  it  when  the  engines  begin  to  play,  but  when  once  wetted,  they 
would  retard  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  which  is  almost  instan- 
taneous when  the  fire  has  made  considerable  progress.  It  would 
alTord  me  sincere  satisfaction  were  this  observation  to  be  thought 
worthy  the  attention  of  those,  who,  from  their  experience  and  their 
sagacity,  are  capable  of  giving  it  all  the  utility  of  which  it  is  sot 
fMptible 
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11  g  of  certain  white  quadrapeds  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
says  that  their  skin  is  perfectly  black.  I  myself  recollect 
to  have  seen  at  Port  VOrient  a  cockatoo,  which  had  been 
gripped  of  the  feathers  on  the  breast,  where  the  skin  was 
«s  black  as  that  of  a  negro.  When  this  white  bird,  with 
his  black  bill  and  his  black  and  naked  breast,  erected  his 
toft  and  clapped  his  wings,  he  had  the  appearance  of  an 
Indian  monarch  with  his  crown  and  mantle  of  feathers. 

This  law  of  compensations  has,  therefore,  means,  infi- 
nitely yaried,  which  overthrow  most  of  the  laws  we  have 
established  in  physics;  but  it  mast  itself  be  subjected  to 
the  general  accommodation.  If,  regardless,  of  this  last,  we 
were  to  attempt  to  render  it  universal,  it  would  infallibly 
]ead  us  into  the  common  error.  It  has  given  rise,  in  geo- 
metry, to  several  axioms,  extremely  doubtful,  though  highlly 
celdbrated,  such  as  the  following:  '*The  action  is  equal  to 
the  re-action — or  this  other,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the 
former:  ''The  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
mcidence."  I  shall  not  demonstrate  in  how  many  cases 
these  axioms  are  erroneous,  how  many  actions  in  .  Nature 
are  without  re-actions,  how  many  actions  have  unequal  re- 
actions, how  many  angles  of  reflection  are  deranged  by 
the  very  planes  of  incidence.  It  is  sufficient,  for  me  to 
repeat  here  what  I  have  several  times  observed,  namely, 
that  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  vanity  of 
our  education,  incessantly  incline  us  to  generalize.  This 
method  is  the  cause  of  all  our  errors,  and  perhaps  of  all 
oar  vices.  Nature  has  conferred  on  each  creature  all  that 
IS  most  perfectly  adapted  to  its  wants,  according  to  the 
latitude  for  which  it  is  destined ;  and  when  the  seasons 
vary  the  temperature  of  that  latitude,  she  likewise  variei 
fbe  adaptations.  Some  of  these  adaptations,  therefore,  are 
immutable,  and  others  are  changeable. 

Nature  often  employs  contrary  means  to  produce  the 
same  effect  She  makes  glass  with  fire;  she  forms  it  too 
with  water,  as  crystal;  she  likewise  produces  it  from  the 
organization  of  animals,  such  as  certain  shell-fish,  which 
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are  tranfparent  She  forms  the  diamoad  by  a  procas 
with  which  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.  Now  conclude, 
that,  because  a  substance  is  vitriBed,  it  is  the  effect  of  fire^ 
and  build  on  this  principle  the  system  of  the  world !  N%y» 
even  in  the  existence  of  beings,  we  can  do  nothing  more 
than  seize  harmonic  instants.  That  which  is  vitrifiablCt 
becomes  calcareous;  and  that  which  is  calcareous,  is  con* 
▼erted  into  glass  by  the  action  of  fire.  Deduce,  then^ 
from  these  simple  modifications  of  the  fossil  kingdom  con- 
stant characteristics  for  distinguishing  its  general  classes! 

Often,  too,  does  Nature  employ  the  same  medium  to 
produce  effects  diametrically  opposite.  We  have  seen,  for 
example,  that  to  increase  the  heat  in  the  regions  of  tb^ 
north,  and  to  weaken  it  in  those  of  the  south,  she  makes 
use  of  opposite  colors;  she  produces  the  same  effecta 
by  strewing  rocks  over  the  one  and  the  other.  These 
rocks  are  highly  necessary  to  vegetation.  In  those  of  in- 
land I  have  frequently  observed  verdant  selvages  skirting 
their  bases  toward  the  south;  and  in  those  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  I  have  found  these  borders  on  the  side  that  is 
shaded  from  the  sun. 

The  same  observations  may  be  made  in  our  own  clinaies. 
In  summer,  when  the  ground  is  parehed,  we  often  find  green 
herbage  at  the  foot  of  walls  that  have  a  northern  aspect: 
it  disappears  in  winter,  but  we  then  discover  it  along  such 
as  are  exposed  to  the  south.  We  have  likewise  remarked, 
that  the  icy  zones  and  the  torrid  zone  contain  the  great- 
est quantity  of  waters,  whose  evaporations  moderate  alike 
■be  intense  heat  and  the  intense  cold,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  most  extensive  lakes  are  situated  toward  the  poles^ 
and  the  largest  rivers  are  found  near  the  Line.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  some  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  and  America, 
but  they  are  placed  in  elevated  atmospheres,  in  the  centre 
of  mountains,  where  they  cannot  be  corrupted  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heat:  but  the  plains  and  low  grounda  are 
washed  by  the  greatest  currents  of  fresh  water  in  the 
world,   such   as  the    Zaira,  the  Senegal,  the  Nile,  tht 
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MeschttBebe,  the  Oronoko^  the  Amazons,  and  others. 
Natare  universally  firoposes  to  herself  no  other  end  than 
tbe  aceommodation  of  her  creatares.  This  remark  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  tbe  study  of  her  i^orks;  other- 
wise, from  the  similttude  of  the  means  she  employs,  or  from 
their  exception^  we  might  be  led  to  doubt  the  constancy 
of  her  laws,  instead  of  ascribing  their  majestic  obscurity 
to  the  multiplicity  of  her  resources,  and  to  the  profundity  of 
«mr  ignorance. 

This  law  of  adaptation  has  been  the  source  of  all  our 
diMoveries.  It  was  this  that  conducted  Christopher 
Coiambuft  to  America,  because,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Herrera,  he  thought,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  fire  zones  must  be  inhabited,  since  God 
had  not  formed  the  earth  for  a  desert.  It  is  this  that  go- 
verns oar  ideas  concerning  objects,  absolutely  beyond  our 
examination;  and  by  this,  though  we  are  ignorant  whe- 
ther there  are  human  beings  in  the  planets,  we  are  con- 
vinced there  must  be  eyes,  because  there  is  light  in  them. 
It  is  this  that  excited  a  sense  of  justice  in  the  heart  of 
every  man,  and  has  informed  him  that  there  is  another 
order  of  things  after  this  life.  Finally,  it  is  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  existence  of  Gkkl;  for  amid  a  multitude  of 
adaptations,  so  ingenious  that  even  our  restless  passions 
eoald  never  have  devised  any  thing  similar,  and  so  nume- 
rooa  that  every  day  presents  us  with  new  ones,  the  first  of 
all,  which  is  the  Deity,  must  undoubtedly  exist,  since  he  is 
tbe  general  point  of  conformity  in  which  all  particular  con- 
formities are  concentrated. 

This  it  is,  above  all,  wKose  existence  we  are  desirous  to 
discover  and  ascertain  in  every  possible  manner.  For  thu 
leason  the  most  copious  collections  of  natural  history 
galleries  of  the  most  admired  pictures,  gardens  filled  witb 
the  most  curious  plants,  books  that  display  tlie  most  sub- 
lime productions  of  genius,  in  a  word,  all  that  presents  to 
OS  the  most  marvelloas  relations  of  Nature,  after  they  have 
excited  within  us  enthusia:»tic  admiration,  never  fail,  at  last^ 
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to  produce  languor  and  fatigue.  We  often  prefer  to  them 
a  rustic  mountaiu,  a  rugged  rock,  some  wild  solitude,  tiiai 
might  afford  us  new  and  still  more  direct  relations.  On 
leaving  the  magnificent  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  be- 
longing to  the  Garden  of  Plants,  we  often  stop  mechani- 
cally to  look  at  a  gardener  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground 
with  his  spade,  or  at  a  carpenter  cutting  a  piece  of  wood 
with  his  hatchet,  as  if  we  expected  to  behold  some  new 
harmonies  start  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  or  from  the 
trunk  of  an  oek.  We  set  no  ralue  on  those  we  have  just  aeen, 
if  they  fail  to  lead  usio  others  to  which  we  were  strangers. 
But  were  we  even  to  possess  a  complete  history  of  the  stars . 
of  tlie  firmament,  and  of  the  invisible  planets  that  surroood 
them,  on  perceiving  a  multitude  of  ineffable  plans  of  intel- 
ligence and  of  goodness,  our  hearts  would  still  sigh  for 
something  more.     Their  only  end  is  the  Deity  himself. 


STUDY  XI. 


APPLICATIONS  OP  SOME  GENERAL  LAWS    OP  NATURE  • 
TO  PLANTS. 

Before  I  proceed  to  treat  of  plants,  I  shall  indulge  in  a 
few  reflections  on  the  language  of  botany^< 

We  are  still  so  young  in  the  study  of  Nature,  that  our 
languages  want  terms  for  expressing  her  most  common 
harmonies.  This  is  so  true,  that  however  accurate  may 
be  the  descriptions  of  plants,  composed  by  botanists  a 
the  highest  abilities,  it  is  impossible  to  recc^nize  them  it 
the  fields,  if  you  have  not  previously  seen  them  iv 
Nature,  or  at  least  in  a  lierbary.  Those  who  imagine  that 
they  possess  the  most   profound  knowledge  of   botany. 
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deed  only  to  attempt  to  draw  upon  paper  a  plant  which 
they  have  never  seen,  after  an  accurate  description  of  the 
greatest  masters,  and  they  will  find  how  widely  their  copy 
ifirtll  deviate  from  the  original.     Men  of  genius  have,  how- 
ever, taken  extraordinary  pains   to   give    characteristic 
ndmes  to  the  various  parts  of  plants :  niost  of  these  names 
they  have  even  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  a  language  which 
possesses  such  energy  of  expression.     From  this  practice 
has  resulted  another  inconvenience,  namely,  that  these 
names,   which    are  in    general    compounds,    cannot   be 
rendered  into  any  modern  language;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  a  great  portion  of  the  works  of  Liu- 
nseus  are  not  susceptible  of  translation.    These  scientific 
and  mysterious  expressions  diffuse,  it  is  true,  a  vene- 
rable air  over  the  study  of  botany ;   but  Nature  has  no 
need  of  these  resources  of  the  human  heart  to  command 
our  respect     The  subliniiity  of  her  laws  may  dispense 
with  the  emphasis  and  obscurity  of  our  expressions.    The 
more  intimately  we  are  acquainted  with  her,   the  more 
profound  is  our  admiration  of  her  productions. 

After  all,  most  of  these  foreign  names,  employed  parti- 
cularly by  the  herd  of  botanists,  fail  to  express  even  the 
most  common  characters  of  vegetables.  They  frequently 
make  use,  for  example,  of  these  vague  expressions,  «iiavf 
rubente,  suave  olente,  of  an  agreeable  red,  of  a  sweet  smell, 
to  characterize  flowers,  without  expressing  even  the  shade 
of  that  red,  or  the  species  of  that  perfume.  They  are  still 
more  embarrassed  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  dusky  colors  of 
their  stems,  roots/ or  fruits;  they  say  atrthrubente,  fvMO' 
niffreteeniet  of  a  dark  red,  of  a  dusky  brown.  With  re- 
gard to  the  forms  of  vegetables  the  case  is  still  worse, 
tliough  they  have  manufactured  terms  composed  of  four  or 
five  Greek  words  to  describe  them. 

J.  J.  Rousseau,  one  day  communicated  to  me  a  kind  of 
Algebraic  characters,  which  he  had  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  very  briefly  the  colors  and  forms  of 
regetables.     Some  represented  the  forms  of  the  flowera. 
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others  those  of  the  leaves,  and  others  those  of  the  fruits. 
One  was  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  another  was  triangular, 
and  a  third  was  shaped  hke  a  lozenge.  He  employed  no 
more  than  nine  or  ten  of  these  signs  to  compose  the  des^ 
cription  of  a  plant.  Some  were  placed  orer  others  with 
cyphers  indicating  the  genera  and  species  of  f^ants,  so  that 
you  would  have  taken  them  for  the  terms  <3i  an  algebraic 
formula.  However  ingenious  and  expeditious  this  method 
might  be,  he  told  me  he  had  relinquished  it  because  it 
sxhibited  nothing  but  skeletons.  This  sentiment  cane 
with  peculiar  grace  from  a  man  whose  taste  was  equal  to 
his  genius,  and  is  capable  of  suggesting  some  reflections  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  giving  abridgments  of  every 
thing,  and  in  particular  of  the  works  of  Nature.  The 
idea  of  Jean  Jacques,  however,  deserves  to  be  follow* 
ed  up,  were  it  even  of  no  other  use  than  to  lead,  one  day, 
to  the  formation  of  an  alphabet  proper  to  express  the 
language  of  Nature.  To  describe  all  the  shades  of  colony 
and  all  the  modifications  of  tastes,  of  perfumes,  and  of  forms^ 
nothing  more  would  be  necessary  than  the  introduction  of 
accents.  But  still  these  characters  could  not  be  rendered 
with  precision,  unless  the  qualities  of  each  vegetable  were 
first  accurately  defined  in  words ;  otherwise,  the  language 
of  botanists,  which  is  now  accused  of  speaking  only  to  the 
ear,  would  then  be  intelligible  only  to  the  eye. 

This  is  what  I  have  to  propose  on  a  subject  so  tnteresi* 
ing,  and  which  will  coincide  with  the  general  principlet 
we  shall  afterwards  lay  down.  The  little  I  dndl  advanee 
upon  it  may  serve  to  supply  expressions*  not  only  in  botany 
and  in  the  study  of  the  other  natural  sciences,  but  in  all 
the  arts  where  we  find  ourselves  every  moment  at  a  loss 
for  terms  to  describe  the  tints  and  forms  of  objects. 

Though  we  have  only  the  single  term  wfcite.  to  express 
the  colour  which  is  thus  denominated.  Nature  presents 
us  a  great  variety  of  sorts  of  it.  In  this  particular,  pamt* 
ing  is  as  barren  as  language. 

I  hare  heard  of  a  celebrated  painter  of  Italy,  who  ono^ 
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ftNud  himaelf  greatly  embarrataed  to  paint  in  one  of  bit 
pieces  three  figures  dressed  in  white.  The  difficulty  was* 
liow  to  gire  effect  to  these  figures,  thus  uniformly  dressed* 
and  how  to  produce  different  shades  from  a  color  the  most 
simple  and  the  least  compounded  of  all.  This  he  was 
ready  to  consider  as  utterly  impossible*  when»  passing 
through  a  corn-market,  he  perceived  the  effect  which  he 
wanted.  It  was  a  group  formed  by  three  millers^  one  of 
whom  was  under  a  tree^  the  second  in  the  half  tint  of  the 
shade  of  the  tree,  and  the  third  in  the  sun-shine ;  so  that 
though  all  three  were  dressed  in  white, there  was  however  a 
considerable  difference  between  them.  He,  therefore,  paint* 
ed  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  three  figures  of  his  picture^  and 
by  placing  one  of  them  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  covering 
the  two  others  with  different  tints  of  shade,  he  was 
enabled  to  give  three  several  casts  of  white  to  their  dra^ 
pery.  This^  in  fact,  was  rather  to  evade  the  difficulty 
than  to  resolireit:  and  such  is  the  actual  practice  ol 
painters  in  similar  cases.  They  diversify  their  whites 
with  shades,  half^tints,  and  reflections ;  but  these  whites 
are  never  pure,  being  always  clouded  with  yellow,  blue, 
green,  or  grey.  Nature  employs  several  species  of  %rhite 
without  diminishing  its  purity  by  dotting,  shi^reeuing, 
radiating,  TamuhiDg,  and  so  forth.  Thus  the  whites  of 
the  lily>  the  daisy,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  the  narcissus,  the 
wild  anemone,  ^e  hyacinth,  are  all  difierent  from  each 
other.  The  white  of  the  hyacinth^  is  like  the  color 
of  ivory,  and  that  of  the  lily,  semi-transparent  and  cryital*- 
ilne^  resembles  the  paste  of  porcelain.  I  therefore  imagine, 
that  all  the  whites  produced  by  Nature,  or  by  art,  may  be 
found  in  these  of  the  petals  of  our  flowers,  and  that  we 
acoofdingly  possess  in  vegetables  a  scale  of  shades  of  the 
purest  white. 

We  might,  in  like  nuinner,  procure  aU  the  pure  and 
maginable  tmto  of  y^low,  of  red,  of  blue,  from  the  flower* 
of  the  jonquil,  the  crocus,  tl^e  butterflower,  the  rose,  the 
poppy,  the  coni-4)ottle,  the  larkspur.     Among  our  flowers 
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we  might  likewise  find  every  compound  color,  such  as 
that  of  the  iropurpled  violet  and  fox-glove,  which  are 
formed  of  the  different  harmonies  of  red  and  blue.  The 
nngle  color,  composed  of  blue  and  yellow,  which  forms 
the  green  of  our  herbage,  is  so  varied  in  our  fieldsi,  that 
each  plant  may  be  said  to  have  its  peculiar  tint  of  that 
color.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Nature  has  displayed  in  equal 
variety  the  other  colors  of  her  pallet,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
flowers,  or  on  the  surface  of  fruits.  There  she  often 
employs  very  different  hues  witliont  intermixing  them,  but 
she  lays  them  one  upon  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to. 
resemble  the  color  of  the  pigeon*s  neck;  such  are  the 
beautiful  tints  exhibited  by  the  corrolla  of  the  anemone. 
In  others  she  glazes  the  surface,  as  certain  mosses  with  a 
green  ground,  which  are  tinged  with  purple;  she  clothes 
others  with  velvet,  as  the  pansy.  She  powders  fruits  with 
a  delicate  flour,  as  the  purple  plumb,  called  Mimnewt  or 
covers  them  with  light  down,  to  soften  their  vermilion,  as 
the  peach,  or  smooths  their  skin,  and  gives  to  their  colors 
the  most  brilliant  lustre,  as  the  golden  rennet 

What  most  embarrasses  naturalists  in  the  denomination 
«if  cotors^  is  to  find  epithets  for  such  as  are  dusky ;  or  rather 
this  gives  them  no  manner  of  concern.  They  extricate 
themselves  from  the  difficulty  by  means  of  vague  and  inde- 
terminate expressions,  as  blackish,  grey,  ash-colored, 
brown,  which  they  render,  it  is  true,  in  Greek  or  Latin 
words.  But  these  words  frequently  serve  only  to  con* 
found  their  images,  as  they  convey  no  idea  whatever;  for 
what,  seriously,  can  be  meant  by  such  epithets  as  oiro- 
purpurente,  fiueo^nigretcentet  which  they  so  often  employ  ? 

It  is  possible  to  produce  thousands  of  tints,  widely  dif* 
ferent  from  each  other,  to  which  these  general  expressions 
night  apply.  As  these  dark  hues  are,  in  fact,  much  com- 
pounded, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  characterize  them  with 
the  expressions  of  our  ordinary  nomenclature.  But  this 
might  l)e  easily  accomplished  by  referring  them  to  the 
different  colors  of  our  domestic  vegetables.     In  the  barks 
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)f  oar  trees  and  of  our  sbrubii»  io  the  capaales  and  shelU 
»f  their  fruits,  as  well  as  in  the  withered  leaves,  I  have 
observed  an  incredible  variety  of  these  dull  and  gloomy 
colors,  from  yellow  to  black,  with  all  the  mixtures  and 
additions  of  other  colors.  Thus,  instead  of  saying  in  Latin, 
a  yellow  inclining  to  black,  or  an  ash-color,  to  denote 
some  particular  shade  in  Nature  or  art,  we  might  say,  a 
yellow  like  the  color  of  a  dried  walnut,  or  a  grey  resem- 
bling the  bark  of  the  beech.  These  expressions  would  be 
so  much  the  more  accurate,  as  Nature  invariably  employs 
these  kinds  of  hues  in  vegetables,  as  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics and  signs  of  maturity,  vigor,  or  decay,  and  as  our 
peasants  know  the  different  kinds  of  wood  in  our  forests^ 
by  the  mere  inspection  of  the  bark.  Thus  not  only  botany, 
but  all  the  arts,  might  find  in  vegetables  an  inexhaustible 
vocabulary  of  unchanging  colors,  which  would  not  be  em- 
barrassed with  compound,  barbarous,  and  technical  terms, 
but  which  would  be  continually  presenting  new  images 
New  charms  would  be  diffused  over  our  books  of  science, 
which  would  be  embellished  with  comparisons  and  expres- 
sions borrowed  from  the  loveliest  kingdom  of  Nature.  Of 
this  the  great  poets  of  antiquity  did  not  fail  to  avail  them- 
selves, for  they  assimilated  to  it  most  of  the  events  of  hu- 
man life.  Thus  Homer  compaies  the  floating  generations 
of  men  to  the  leaves  which  drop  from  the  trees  of  the 
forest  at  the  end  of  autumn;  the  glow  of  beauty  to  that  of 
the  rose;  and  the  paleness  which  overspreads  the  iace  of  a 
youthful  warrior,  mortally  wounded  in  battle,  as  well  as 
the  attitude  of  his  drooping  head,  to  the  color  and  fading 
of  a  lily,  whose  root  has  been  cut  by  the  plough.  But  we 
are  satished  with  repeating  the  expressions  of  men  of 
genius,  instead  of  attempting  to  tread  in  their  steps.  Nay, 
what  is  still  worse,  most  naturalbts  look  upon  the  colors 
themselves  of  vegetables  as  merely  accidental.  We  shall 
soon  see  how  great  is  their  mistake,  and  how  widely  they 
have  deviated  from  the  sublime  plans  of  Nature  in  prose 
Cttting  .their  mechanical  methods 
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It  18  pofsible,  in  like  manner,  to  approxiinate  the  tastes 
and  smells  of  every  kind  and  of  every  country  to  those  of 
the  plants  of  our  gardens  and  of  our  fields.  The  ranun- 
culus of  our  meadows  has  the  acrimony  of  the  pepper  of 
Java.  The  root  of  the  carnation*  oalled  caryophyllata, 
and  the  flowers  of  our  pinks,  have  the  smell  fi  the  clove 
of  Amboyna.  As  to  compound  smalls  and  tastes,  they  may 
be  compared  to  such  as  are  simple,  the  elements  of  which 
Nature  has  placed  in  every  climate,  and  which  she  has 
united  in  the  vegetables  tribes.  I  know  a  species  of  mo- 
rel, which  is  used  as  food  by  the  Indians,  and,  when 
dressed,  has  the  smell  of  beef.  They  call  it  hrette.  We 
have  a  kind  of  crane*s*bin,  the  leaves  of  which  smell  like 
roasted  mutton.  The  muscari,  a  species  of  small  hyacinth, 
which  grows  beneath  our  bushes  at  the  beginning  of 
spring,  has  a  very  strong  smell  of  plumbs.  Its  little,  light 
blue,  monopetalous  flowers,  without  lips  or  incisions,  have 
likewise  the  form  of  that  fruit.  It  is  by  comparisons  of 
this  nature,  that  the  English  writer  Dampier  and  Father 
du  Tertre  have  given  us,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  correct 
ideas  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  that  grow  between  the  tro- 
pics, by  referring  them  to  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  our  own 
climates.  Dampier,  for  example,  to  describe  the  banana, 
compares  it,  when  stripped  of  its  thlbk  and  pentagonal 
skin,  to  a  large  sausage,  its  substance  and  its  color  to  that 
of  fresh  butter  in  winter,  its  taste  to  a  mixture  of  the  apple 
and  the  bergamot  pear,  which  melts  m  the  mouth  like 
marmalade.  When  this  traveller  is  describing  some  good 
fruit  of  the  Indies,  he  makes  your  mouth  water.  He  pos- 
sesses a  naturally  sound  understanding,  superior  both  to 
the  methods  of  the  learned,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar 
He  maintains,  for  instance,  and  with  justice,  in  opposition 
to  the  general  opinion  of  navigators,  that  the  banana  is  the 
king  of  fruits,  without  excepting  even  the  cocoa.  He  in- 
forms us  that  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
that  multitudes  of  feimilies  subsist,  between  the  tropics,  on 
this  pleasant,  wholesome^  and  nourishing  fruit,  which  lastn 
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til  the  year  round,  and  reqatres  no  culinary  preparation. 
Father  du  Tertre  is  not  less  happy  or  less  accurate  in  his 
V>otanical  descriptions.*  These  two  travellers  convey  at 
once,  by  the  aid  oi  trivial  similes,  an  accurate  idea  of  a 
foreign  vegetable,  which  you  will  seek  in  vain  in  the 
Greek  epithets  of  our  ablest  botanists.  This  manner  of 
describing  Nature,  by  common  images  and  sensations,  is 
despised  by  our  men  of  learning;  but  I  consider  it  as  the 
only  medium  of  producing  pictures  resembling  the  ongt- 
nals,  and  as  the  true  character  of  genius.  By  means  of  it 
you  are  enabled  to  paint  all  the  objects  of  Nature,  and  to 
dispense  with  systematic  methods,  without  it  you  only 
fabricate  phrases. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
forms  of  vegetables:  in  this  particular  the  language  of 
botany,  and  even  that  of  the  other  arts,  is  exceedingly 
barren.  Geometry,  whose  peculiar  study  it  is,  has  not 
calculated  more  than  a  dozen  regular  curves,  which  are 
known  only  to  a  small  number  of  the  learned,  whereas 
Nature  employs  an  infinite  multitude  of  them  in  the  forms 
alone  of  flowers.  Some  of  their  uses  we  shall  presently 
point  out  It  is  far  from  being  my  intention  to  make  a 
study  replete  with  delight,  a  sublime  science  worthy  only 
of  a  Newton.  As  Nature  has  conferred,  in  my  opinion, 
not  only  all  the  colors,  tastes,  and  perfumes,  but  likewise 
every  possible  form  on  the  leaves,  flowers,  alM  fruits  of 
every  climate,  either  iu  the  trees  or  in  the  herbage  and 
mosses,  the  vegetable  forms  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world 
might  be  compared  to  those  of  our  own  country  which 
are  most  familiar  to  us.  These  approximations  would  be 
much  more  intelligible  than  our  compound  Greek  words, 
and  would  unfold  new  relations  in  the  different  classes 

•  The  same  observation  applies  to  his  descriptions  of  animals.  He 
begins  his  accoantof  the  land>crab  in  the  following  manner:— "The 
whole  body  of  this  animal  has  the  appearance  of  being  composed 
merely  of  two  hands  cat  off  in  the  middle  and  joined  together  again  ; 
for  on  each  side  yon  see  the  four  fingers  and  the  two  nippers,  which 
aerva  instead  of  thambs." 
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of  the  same  kingdoin.  They  would  be  equally  necesBary 
for  explaining  the  aggregations  of  the  flowers  on  their 
stems,  of  the  stems  around  the  root,  and  of  the  groups  of 
young  plants  about  the  principal  stock.  It  may  be 
affirmed  that  names  are  still  invented  for  most  of  these 
vegetable  aggregations  and  dispositions;  for  the  greatest 
masters  have  not  been  happy  in  characterizing  them,  or,  to 
speak  plainly,  have  not  bestowed  any  attention  on  the 
subject.  Tournefort,  for  example,  speaking  in  his  voyage 
to  the  Levant  of  a  heliotrope,  or  sun-flower  of  tlie  Island 
of  Naxos,  which  he  thus  characterizes:  Heliotropum 
humifusunif  flore  minimop  temine  magno^  the  creeping 
heliotrope,  witli  a  very  small  flower  and  large  seed,  says, 
*'that  Its  flowers  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  ear  of  corn, 
ending  in  a  scorpion*s  tail.*^  In  this  description  there  are 
two  mistakes;  for  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  resembling  in 
their  aggregations  those  of  the  heliotrope  of  our  climates 
and  of  Peru,  are  not  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  ear  of 
corn,  since  they  are  arranged  only  on  one  side  of  a  hori- 
zontal stem,  and  bend  downward  like  the  tail  of  a  snail, 
and  not  upward,  like  that  of  a  scorpion.  The  same  inac- 
curacy of  imagery  occurs  in  the  description  he  gives  us  of 
the  Stachii  Cretica  latifolia^  the  broad-leaved  Stachis  of 
Crete.  "Its  flowers,**  says  he,  "are  disposed  in  rings." 
No  one  would  imagine  he  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that 
they  are  disposed  like  the  divisions  of  the  king  of  a  chess- 
board. It  is,  however,  in  this  form  that  they  are  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing  of  Aubriet,  his  designer.  I  know 
of  no  botanical  expression  descriptive  of  this  character  of 
spherical  aggregations,  separated  by  alternate  projections 
and  vacuities,  and  terminating  in  a  pyramid.  Barbeu  du 
Bourg,  who  possesses  much  imagination  with  little  accu- 
racy, calls  this  form  verti ciliated,  for  what  reason  I  know 
not.  If  it  be  from  the  Latin  vertex^  a  head  or  summit, 
because  these  flowers,  thus  aggregated,  form  several  sum- 
mits, this  denomination  would  be  more  applicable  to  various 
other  plants;  and,  besides,  it  is  not  expressive  of  the  sink 
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iiig8»  the  projections,  and  the  progreaiiTe  diminatioQ  of 
the  flowers  of  the  stachis.  Toarnefort  derives  it  from  the 
Latin  word  verticilluSj  ''that  is,**  he  says,  ''a  little  perfo- 
rated weight,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  spindle  to  make  it 
turn  with  greater  facility.**  This  is  going  very  far  to  seek 
an  extremely  imperfect  resemblance  to  an  implement  by 
no  means  generally  known.  In  saying  this,  I  have  no 
intention  of  violating  that  respect  which  is  due  to  such  a 
man  as  Tournefort,  who  first  cleared  the  path  of  botanical 
research,  and  who  likewise  possessed  profound  erudition. 
But,  from  this  negligence  of  the  greatest  masters,  we  may 
conceive  how  many  vague,  inaccorate,  and  incoherent 
expressions  are  accumulated  in  the  nomenclature  of  botany, 
and  what  obscurity  they  must  diffuse  over  its  descriptions. 

After  all,  some  one  may  ask,  how  are  we  to  characte- 
rize the  aggregations  of  the  flowers  of  the  two  above- 
mentioned  plants!  By  comparing  them  to  similar  aggre- 
gations in  the  plants  of  our  climates.  This  cannot  be 
attended  with  any  difficulty:  the  assemblage  of  the  flowers 
of  the  Greek  heliotrope  might,  for  example,  be  referred  to 
that  of  the  flowers  of  the  French  or  Peruvian  heliotrope; 
and  the  aggregation  of  the  flowers  of  the  Cretan  stachis, 
to  that  of  the  flowers  of  the  horehound  or  penny  royal. 
To  this  might  afterwards  be  added  the  differences  in  color, 
smell,  taste,  which  diversify  the  species  of  it  There  is  no 
necessity  to  compound  foreign  words  in  order  to  describe 
forms  that  are  familiar  to  us.  Nay,  I  defy  any  one  to  con- 
vey, with  Greek  or  Latin  words,  and  the  most  learned 
pariphrases,  afi  idea  of  the  simple  color  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree.  But  if  you  tell  me  it  resembles  that  of  an  oak,  I 
luiow  its  hue  at  once. 

These  approximations  of  plants  are  attended  with  this 
farther  important  utility,  that  they  exhibit  a  complete 
resemblance  of  the  unknown  object,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  determinate  idea  of  it  One  of  the 
defects  of  botany  is,  that  it  presents  us  the  characters  of 
.  egetables  only  in  succession:  it  does  not  collect  them. 
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but  it  decomposes  them.  It  refers  them  indeed  to  a  clas- 
sical order,  but  not  to  an  individual  order.  This  is,  bow- 
ever,  the  only  one  that  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind 
permits  us  to  embrace.  We  love  order,  because  we  are 
feeble,  and  the  least  confusion  disturbs  us.  Now  there  is 
no  order  more  easily  adopted  than  that  which  resembles 
an  order  which  is  familiar  to  us,  and  which  Nature  every 
where  presents  us.  Try  to  describe  a  man  feature  1^ 
feature,  member  by  memt)er,  be  ever  so  exact,  and  yet 
you  will  never  give  me  his  portrait:  but  if  you  compare 
him  t^  some  person  that  I  know,  if  you  tell  me,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  has  the  figure  and  air  of  Don  Quixotte,  oi 
a  nose  like  that  of  St  Charles  Borromeo,  yon  may  paiul 
his  picture  in  four  words.  It  is  by  the  whole  of  any  ob- 
ject that  the  ignorant,  an  epithet  including  almost  all 
mankind,  first  endeavour  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  it. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  essential  to  have  in  botany  aa 
alphabet  in  colors,  tastes^  smells,  forms,  and  aggregations^ 
borrowed  from  our  most  common  plants.  These  elemen- 
tary characters  would  enable  us  to  express  ourselves  witli 
precision  in  all  the  parts  of  natural  history,  and  would 
present  to  ns  new  and  curious  relations. 

In  the  hope  that  persons  of  superior  ability  will  here- 
after devote  their  attention  to  this  subject,  we  shall  entet 
upon  it,  notwithstanding  the  embarrassment  of  language* 

When*  we  behold  a  multitude  of  plants  of  different 
forms  vegetating  on  the  same  soil,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  those  of  the  same  climate  grow  indiscriminately 
in  every  situation.  But.  those  only  that  tprincr  up  in 
places  particularly  assigned  them  by  Nature  attain  aU  tlie 
perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  animals:  goats  are  bred  in  marshy 
countries,  and  ducks  upon  mountains;  but  the  goat  will 
never  acquire,  in  Holland,  the  beauty  of  that  which  Nature 
clothes  with  silk  on  the  rocks  of  Angora;  nor  will  the 
dock  of  Angora  ever  have  the  sixe  and  the  colors  of  that 
which  is  seen  dabbling  in  the  canals  of  Holland. 
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if  we  CMt  iMi  a  nngle  gkwe  or  plMrts,  we  shall  per- 
ceive that  they  liaye  relations  to  the  etaments  whieb  pro- 
mote their  growth;  that  they  have  relations  to  each  other 
by  the  groups  which  they  form;  that  they  ha?e  relations 
to  the  animals  whom  they  supply  with  food;  and,  fi nally^ 
that  they  have  relations  to  man,  who  is  the  centre  of  all 
the  works  of  the  creation.  These  telatious  I  call  harmo- 
nies, and  I  divide  then  into  elementary,  into  ammal,  inio 
vegetable,  and  into  human.  By  this  division  I  shal 
estaUish  something  tike  order  in  the  examinaliion  I  am 
about  to  widertake.  It  nMty  easily  be  imagined  that  I 
sball  not  consider  them  in  detail;  the  plants  of  a  single 
species  would  furnish  speculations  which  a  whole  world 
woidd  be  incapable  of  exhausting:  but  I  shall  enlarge 
saiBciently  on  their  general  harmonies  to  convince  the 
reader  that  infinite  intelligence  pervades  this  lovely  por- 
tion of  creation,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  universe.  We 
shall  thus  apply  the  laws  which  have  been  previously 
established,  and  we  shall  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  multitude 
of  others  equally  worthy  of  our  researches  and  of  our 
admiration.  Be  not  astonished,  reader,  at  their  number, 
or  at  tlieir  extent  Let  this  truth,  that  God  hath  made 
nothing  in  vain,  be  deeply  impressed  on  your  heart  A 
scholar,  with  his  systems^  is  stopped  short  in  Nature,  at 
every  step ;  the  most  ignorant  is  enabled  with  this  key  to 
open  all  her  doors. 

SLSMSNTART   BJUtMONlKS  OP  PLANTS. 

Plants  have  the  same  number  of  principal  parts  as 
there  are  elements  with  which  they  maintain  relations. 
By  their  flowers  they  have  relations  with  the  sun,  which 
fecundates  and  ripens  their  seed,  by  their  leaves  with  the 
waters  which  bedew  them,  by  their  roots  with  the  earth 
which  produces  them,  and  by  their  seeds  with  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  are  destined  to  grow.  Not  that  these 
principal  parts  have  no  indirect  relations  with  the  other 
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elemeat^  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  coD'- 

sider  such  as  are  immediate. 


VLEMENTAHY    HARMONIB8   OP    PLANTS    WITH   THE   8UK» 
BT   THE    FLOWERS. 

Though  botanists  have  made  great  and  laborious  re- 
searches respecting  plants,  they  never  devoted  their 
attention  to  any  of  these  relations.  Fettered  by  their 
systems,  they  have  particularly  confined  themselves  to  the 
consideration  of  the  flowers,  and  have  placed  those  that 
exhibited  any  external  resemblances  in  the  same  class, 
without  even  enquiring  what  might  be  the  peculiar  pur- 
pose of  the  various  parts  composing  the  flower.  They 
have,  it  is  true,  discovered  that  the  stamina,  the  antherae, 
and  the  stigmata  are  subservient  to  the  fecundation  of 
the  fruit;  but  excepting  this,  and  some  other  particulars 
relative  to  the  interior  organization,  they  have  either 
overlooked  or  mistaken  the  relations  which  the  whole 
plant  has  with  the  rest  of  Nature. 

This  partial  division  has  led  them  into  the  strangest 
confusion;  for,  by  considering  the  flowers  as  the  principal 
characters  of  vegetation,  and  including  in  the  same  class 
all  those  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  each  other,  they 
have  coupled  together  plants  of  a  nature  totally  foreign, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  have  separated  others  which  were 
evidently  of  die  same  genus.  Such  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  thistle  called  dipsacust  which  they  class  with  the 
scabiosa,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  some  parts  of  its 
flower,  though  its  branches,  its  leaves,  its  smell,  its  seed, 
its  thorns,  and  its  other  qualities  proclaim  it  to  be  a  real 
thistle:  and  such  is,  in  the  second  place, .the  Indian  ches- 
nut,  which  they  do  not  include  in  the  class  of  chesnut 
trees,  because  it  has  different  flowers.  To  class  plants, 
by  the  flowers,  that  is  by  the  parts  of  fecundation,  is  the 
SHme  thing  as  classing  animals  by  those  of  generation. 

However,  though  they  have  referred  the  character  of 
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plant  to  its  flower,  they  have  misunderstood  the  use  of  its 
most  dbtinguished  part,  which  is  the  corolla.  What  we 
denominate  the  leaves  of  a  flower,  they  call  the  corolla^ 
because  those  leaves  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  small 
crowns  in  a  great  number  of  species;  and  they  have  given 
the  name  of  petals  to  the  divisions  of  that  crown.  Some 
have  indeed  discovered  that  it  is  adapted  for  covering  the 
parts  of  fecundation,  before  the  expansion  of  the  flower; 
but  its  calix  is  much  better  fitted  for  that  purpose,  from 
its  thickness,  its  beards,  and  sometimes  from  the  prickles 
with  which  it  is  furnished.  Besides,  when  the  corolla 
ieayes  the  stamina  exposed,  and  continues  expanded  for 
whole  weeks,  it  must  of  necessity  be  serving  some  other 
purpose,  for  Nature  has  made  nothing  in  vain. 

The  corolla  seems  to  be  intended  to  reverberate  the 
rays  of  the  sun  on  the  parts  of  fecundation,  and  we  shall 
have  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  subject,  if  we  consider  its 
color  and  form  in  most  flowers.  We  observed,  in  the 
preceding  Study,  that,  of  all  colors,  white  is  the  best 
adapted  for  reflecting  heat:  now,  it  is  tins  in  general  that 
Nature  bestows  on  flowers  which  blow  in  cold  seasons 
and  situations,  as  we  see  in  the  snow-drop,  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  the  hyacinth,  the  narcissus,  the  wild  anemone, 
which  blossom  early  in  the  spring.  Under  this  color 
must  likewise  be  classed  those  that  have  faint  tints  of  rose 
or  azure,  as  various  species  of  hyacinths,  and  also  such  as 
have  yellow  and  brilliant  hues,  as  the  flowers  of  the  dan- 
delion, the  butter-flower,  and  the  wall-flower.  But  such 
as  blow  in  warm  seasons  and  situations,  like  the  poppy, 
the  corn-flower,  which  grow  in  summer  among  the  corn, 
have  dark  colors,  as  purple,  deep  red,  and  blue,  which 
absorb  heat  without  much  reflecting  it.  I  do  not  know, 
however,  that  there  is  no  flower  perfectly  black;  for  if 
there  were,  its  petals,  being  incapable  of  reflection,  would 
be  totally  useless.  In  general,  of  ip^hatever  color  a  flower 
may  be,  the  lower  part  of  its  coralla,  which  reflects  the 
mya  of  the  sun,  is  of  a  much  paler  tint  than  the  other.   It 
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It  even  ao  remarluibk*  that  botsnisti^  moat  of  whom  con- 
«der  Ae  color  of  fliywers  at  poiiely  accidentaU  distuiguiah 
it  by  the  naa^  of  unffMiculvs.  Tfait  iingniclr  ia»  with 
leapect  to  the  flower,  what  the  belly  is  to  aninuUa;  its 
color  it  ahnott  always  lighter  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
petal. 

The  fonnt  of  flowers  are  not  less  adapted  than  their 
colors  to  reflect  heat.  Their  corolleer  divided  into  petafa^ 
a«*e  abtolalely  an  assemblage  of  mirrors,  directed  to  one 
focos.  Of  these  they  ha¥e  sometimes  four,  which  are 
plain,  at  the  flower  of  the  colewort  in  the  cmciform;  or 
ao  entire  circle,  as  the  daity,  in  the  radiated;  or  portions 
of  a  sphere,  at  the  rote;  or  perfect  spheres,  as  the  bells  of 
the  lily  of  the  valley ;  or  trancatcd  cones,  as  the  fox-glove, 
the  corolla  of  which  is  formed  like  a  thimble.  At  the 
focuses  of  these  plain,  spherical,  elliptical,  parabolic,  and 
other  mirrors.  Nature  has  placed  the  parts  of  fecundation 
of  plants,  as  she  has  placed  those  of  generation  in  animals 
in  the  warmest  parts  of  their  bodies.  These  curves^ 
which  geometricians  have  not  yet  examined,  are  worthy 
of  the  most  profound  investigation.  It  is  truly  astoiush- 
ing,  that  they  should  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  invent 
curves,  imaginary  and  frequently  useless,  and  that  they 
should  have  neglected  to  study  those  which  Nature  em- 
ploys with  such  regukirity  and  variety  in  an  infinite 
multitude  of  objects.  Be  this  as  it  may,  botanists  have 
given  themselves  still  less  concern  on  this  subject.  They 
comprise  those  of  flowers  under  a  small  number  of  classes, 
without  paying  attention  to  their  use,  or  even  so  much  as 
suspecting  it.  They  take  notice  only  of  the  division  of 
their  petals,  which  often  produces  not  the  slightest  change 
in  the  configuration  of  their  curves,  and  frequently  class 
under  the  same  nnme  such  mb  are  the  most  opposite. 
Thus  under  tlie  denomination  of  raonopetaloufl^  theyiiididle 
the  spheriod  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  and  the  trumpet  of 
tlie  convolvulus. 

On  this  subject  we  Bhall  notice  a  very  remarkable 
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drcttoiatftnoe.  it  w  this,  that  frequently  sach  at  is  the 
curve  formed  by  the  border  or  upper  extremity  of  the 
peta],  9uch  is  that  of  the  plau  of  the  peta]  itself,  so  that 
Nature  presents  us  the  section  of  each  flower  in  the  con- 
tour of  its  petals,  and  gives  us  at  the  same  time  its  plan  and 
its  elevation.  Thus  in  tlie  rose  and  all  the  tribes  allied 
to  it,  the  borders  of  the  petals  form  portions  of  circles, 
like  the  curve  of  the  flower  itself:  the  carnation  and  th'* 
Qom-bottle,  whose  edges  are  indented,  have  the  planes  of 
their  flowers  folded  over  each  other  like  fans,  and  form  a 
multitude  of  focuses.  For  want  of  a  real  flower,  these 
curious  remarks  may  be -confirmed  by  the  drawings  oi 
artists,  who  have  copied  plants  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
bat  wbo^  indeed,  are  very  few  in  number.  Such,  among 
others,  is  Aiibriet,  who  made  the  designs  of  those  in 
Touroefort*8  Voyage  to  tlie  Levant,  with  the  taste  of  a 
painter,  and  the  precision  of  a  botanists.  We  shall  there 
find  a  coufimation  of  what  I  have  just  been  advancing. 
For  example,  the  $corzonera  Graca  eaxatilis  et  tnaritima, 
foGit  warii  UunnitUiSt  (Hie  Greek  saxatile  and  marine  scor- 
conera,  with  leaves  cut  in  various  figures,)  which  is  repre> 
seated  in  that  work,  has  its  petals,  or  half-flowers,  squared 
St  the  end,  and  plaice  on  the  surface.  The  flower  of  the 
ttacAt#  Creiicn  Utifolia,  (tlie  broad  leaved  stachis  of  Crete,) 
which  is  a  mouopetalous,  tubular  plapt,  has  the  upper 
part  of  its  corolla  undulated  as  well  as  its  tube.  The 
^ampimula  GrcecOf  saxtAilU  jacobets  folvM,  (the  Greek 
campanula  of  the  rocks,  with  rag  wort  leaves,)  exhibits 
tliese  coDsooances  in  a  manner  still  more  striking.  This 
campaiiQlff*  which  Tournefort  considers  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful he  e^er  aaw»  and  which  he  sowed  in  the  Garden  of 
PJaots  at  Paris,  where  it  grew  very  well,  is  of  a  penta- 
gpoal  foroi.  Each  of  its  planes  is  composed  of  two  por- 
tions of  a  circle,  whose  focuses  undoubtedly  meet  on  tlie 
lame  aDthera;.and  the  border  of  this  campanula  is  cut 
junto  $ve  parts,  each  of  which  is  i»haped  like  a  Gothic 
ardi,  aa  m  each  face  of  the  flower*     'I'nus  in  ord^^r  U 
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discover  at  ooce  the  curve  of  a  flower,  it  is  sufficient  to 
examine  the  brim  of  its  petal.  It  is  of  much  utility  to 
bear  in  mind  this  observation,  for  it  would  otherwise  be 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  tlie  focuses  of  the  petals; 
besides,  flowers  lose  their  internal  curves  in  herbaries. 
These  consonances  I  believe  to  be  general ;  I  would  not, 
however,  venture  to  assert  that  they  are  without  excep- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  Nature  may  deviate  from  them 
m  some  species,  for  reasons  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  she  has  no  other  gene- 
ral and  invariable  law  than  the  accommodation  of  created 
beings.  The  relations  we  have  just  stated  between  the 
curve  of  the  edges  and  that  of  the  petals,  appear  to  be 
founded  on  this  universal  law,  since  they  present  confor- 
mities so  pleasing  in  their  combination. 

The  petals  seem  to  be  so  expressly  intended  to  warm 
the  parts  of  fecundation,  that  Nature  has  placed  a  circle 
of  them  around  most  compound  flowers,  which  are  them- 
selves aggregations  of  an  infinite  number  of  small  tubes, 
which  form  so  many  distinct  flowers,  or,  if  you  pleaae, 
flowerets.  This  may  be  observed,  in  the  petals  that  sur- 
round the  disks  of  the  daisy  and  the  sun-flower.  They 
may  likewise  be  perceived  in  most  umbelliferous  plants; 
though  each  floweret  composing  them  has  its  particular 
petals,  yet  a  circle  of  others,  still  larger,  incloses  their 
assemblage,  as  you  may  see  in  the  flowers  of  the  dancus. 

Nature  has  still  other  means  of  multiplying  the  reflections 
of  heat  in  flowers.  Sometimes  she  places  them  on  stems 
of  little  elevation,  that  they  may  receive  warmth  from  the 
reflections  of  the  earth ;  sometimes  she  glazes  them  with 
a  brilliant  varnish,  as  in  the  yellow  ranunculus  of  the 
meadow,  vulgarly  denominated  the  butterflower..  Some- 
times she  withholds  the  corolla,  and  causes  the  parts  of 
fecundation  to  issue  from  the  sides  of  an  ear,  from  a  cone^ 
or  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  The  forms  of  an  ear  and  of 
a  cone,  appear  the  most  proper  for  reverberating  on  them 
the  action  of  the  sun»  and  for  ensuring  their  fructiflcalion^ 
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for  they  always  afford  tbem  some  side  sheltered  from  the 
cold.  Nay,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  agti^regation  of 
flowers  in  a  cone,  or  in  an  ear,  is  very  common  to  the 
herbs  and  trees  of  the  north,  and  extremely  rare  in  those 
of  the  south.  Most  of  the  gramineous  plants  that  1  have 
seen  in  southern  regions,  do  not  carry  their  grains  in  an 
ear,  but  in  flowing  tufts,  divided  into  a  multitude  of  dis- 
tinct stems,  as  millet  and  rice.  Maize,  or  Turkey  corn, 
has,  it  is  true,  a  large  ear,  but  that  ear  is,  for  a  conside- 
rable time,  enclosed  in  a  bag,  and  on  bursting  from  it, 
shoots  forth,  above  its  head,  a  long  plume,  which  seems 
solely  intended  to  shade  its  flowers  from  the  sun.  Finally, 
what  confirms  the  idea  that  the  flowers  of  plants  are 
adapted  to  the  action  of  heat  according  to  the  climate,  is 
this,  that  many  of  our  European  plants,  though  they  thrive 
very  well  in  the  Antilles,  never  produce  seed  there. 
Father  de  Tertre  observed  in  those  islands  that  the  cab- 
bage, the  saintfotn,  the  savory,  the  sweet  basil,  the  nettle, 
the  plantain,  the  wormwood,  the  sage,  the  liverwort,  the 
amaranth,  and  all  our  species  of  grammeous  plants  grew 
there  wonderfully  well,  but  never  yielded  any  seed.  These 
observations  prove  that  it  is  neither  the  air  nor  the  soil 
that  is  inimical  to  them,  but  the  sun,  which  acts  too  power- 
folly  on  their  flowers :  for  most  of  these  plants  have  theirs 
aggregated  into  ears,  which  greatly  increase  the  repercus- 
sion of  the  solar  rays.  I,  nevertheless,  believe,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  naturalize  them  in  those  islands,  as 
well  as  many  other  vegetables  of  our  temperate  climates, 
by  selecting  from  among  the  varieties  of  their  species 
those  whose  flowers  have  the  smallest  fields,  and  whose 
colors  are  the  darkest,  or  such  as  are  composed  of  diver- 
gent rays. 

Not  that  Nature  possesses  no  other  resources  for  pro- 
ducing plants  of  the  same  genus  in  different  seasons  and 
climates.  She  renders  their  flowers  susceptible  of  reflect- 
ing heat  under  diffeient  degrees  of  latitude,  without 
scarcely  any  alteration  in  their  form-     Sometimes  she 
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mounts  them  upon  elevated  steips,  to  raUe  them  above  tlie 
leflection  of  the  »oil.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  she  haa 
placed  between  the  tropics  most  of  the  apparent  flowem 
upon  trees.  In  those  regions  1  have  seen  very  few  in  the 
meadows^  but  a  great  number  in  the  forests.  There  you 
are  obliged  to  look  aloft  to  discover  flowers,  here  you  must 
cast  your  eyes  on  the  ground,  for  with  us  they  grow  only 
among  the  grass  and  on  shrubs.  Sometimes  she  expands 
them  beneath  the  shade  of  the  leaves;  such  are  those  of 
the  palm,  and  of  the  banana,  which  grow  close  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Such  are,  likewise,  in  our  climates, 
those  large  white  bell-shaped  flowers,  known  by  the  name 
of  Lady*s-smocks,  which  delight  in  the  shade  of  the  wil* 
low.  There  are  others,  of  the  same  kind,  such  as  moat  of 
the  convolvuluses,  which  open  only  in  the  night;  others 
grow  exposed  on  the  ground,  as  the  pansy,  but  they  have 
their  dark  and  tufted  pavilions.  There  are  some  that 
receive  the  action  of  the  sun,  when  at  his  full  elevation, 
as  tlie  tulip;  but  Nature  has  taken  the  precaution  to 
bring  forth  tliis  large  flower  only  in  the  spring,  to  paint 
Its  petals  with  dark  colors,  and  to  daub  the  bottom  of  its 
coo  with  black.*     Others  are  disposed  in  girandoles,  and 

•  Tbit  flower,  froipi  i(a  color,  is  in  Pfertia  (he  emblem  of  perfect  lovers. 
Cbardin  relates,  that  when  a  yoaug  man.  in  Persia,  pr«'sents  a  tulip  to  bb 
mlitrcsB,  he  means  to  coavey  to  her  the  idea,  that,  like  this  (lower,  his  face 
is  OD  lire,  and  his  lienrt  reduced  to  a  coal.  There  is  no  work  of  >latnre 
which  does  not  excite  in  man  some  moral  affeciion.  The  haUis  of  society  at 
iMig^h  divest  «s  of  this  seotimeat,  bnt  it  i<  still  fonod  among  those  nations 
who  live  near  to  N  atare.  Various  alphabets  wens  invented  in  China,  in  the 
early  ages,  after  the  wings  of  birds,  fishes,  shells,  tind  flowers  :  of 'these 
vefy  corioos  characters  may  be  seen  in  the  Chitm  lUmstrated  of  Father 
Kircher.  It  is  in  consequence  of  these  natural  uaiiners*  that  the  Orientals 
cmplov  so  many  similes  and  comparisons  in  their  languages.  Ihoagh  onr 
aseUpbysical  eloqajence  derives  bat  little  advantage  from  them,  they, 
nevertheless,  produce  striking  effiect:!.  J.  J.  Rousseau  has  taken  notice  of 
that  which  was  addreiscd  to  Darius  by  the  ambassador  of  ihc  Scythians, 
who,  without  uttering  a  word,  presented  to  him  a  biid,  a  frog,  a  looase. 
and  Ave  arrows,  by  whicb  that  high-spirited  people  intemied  to  convey 
this  bold  deAance:  ■"  Ujiless  yon  can  fly  like  a  bird,  swim  like  a  frog,  or 
dig  like  a  mon^,  yon  shall  not  escape  our  arrows."  Herodotus  infurms 
as,  that  the  same  Darius  sent  word  to  the  Greeks  oi  Ionia,  who  were 
jravaginn  his  coasts,  that  if  th*y  did  not  desi»t  from  their  depretlstlons,  he 
would  treat  them  like  pines.  The  Greeks,  who  began  to  make  preteaaions 
to  wit,  antf  to  lose  sight  of  Nature,  could  not  comprehend  the  kienlUcaSo^ 
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receive  the  effed  of  the  solar  rays  only  under  one  point 
of  the  compass.  Such  is  tlie  girandole  of  the  liUcb» 
which*  turning  a  different  face  towards  tlie  east,  soutb, 
west,  and  north,  presents,  in  the  same  cluster,  flowers  in 
bud,  half  open,  expanded,  and  all  the  oharqiiing  hues  of 
the  blossom. 

There  are  .flowerai,  such  as  the  connpouud,  which,  being 
in  a  horizontal  situation,  and  connpletely  exposed,  behold 
the  sun,  like  the  horizon  itself,  from  his  rising  to  his  set-  ' 
ting;  such  is.  the  flower  of  the  dandelion.  But  it  posses- 
ses a  very  extraordinary  method  of  sheltering  itself  from 
lieat;  it  closes  whenever  it  becomes  too  powerful.  It  has 
been  observed  that  it  opens  in  summer  at  half  past  five  in 
the  morning,  and  contracts  its  petals  towards  the  centre 
at  nine  o'clock.  The  flower  of  |he  li^ttuce,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  is  on  a  vertical  plane,  opens  at  seven  and  shuts 
at  ten.  It  was  by  means  of  a  series  of  observations  like 
these*  that  the  celebrated  Linnaeus  form^  a  botanical 
time-piece;  for  he  had  discovered  plan  to  which  opened  9t 
every  liour  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  lu  the  Garden 
ci  Plants  is  cultivated  a  species  of  serpentine  aloe,  without 
thorns,  whose  large  and  beautiful  flower  emits  a  strong 
smell  of  vauilisi,  at  the  time  of  its  expansion,  which  is  ex- 
tremely short.  It  blows  only  about  the  mouth  of  Jul}'* 
at  five  in  the  evening;  you  then  see  it  gradually  open  i|s 
petals*  expand  itself,  and  die.  By  ten  ^t  night  is  is  totally 
faded*  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  spectators,  who 
flock  in  crowds  to  soe  it,  for  .nothing  but  what  is  rare 
excites  admiration.  The  flower  of  pur  common  thorn*  (I 
do  not  mean  the  white  thorn,)  js  still  more  extraordinary, 
for  it  flowers  so  rapidly,  tliat  there  is  scarcely  time  io 
observe  its  expansion. 

All  these  observations  clearly  demonstrate  the  relatjofis 
of  the  corollse  to  heat*     i  shall  add  one  more,  which 

•f  this  imfBiigf .  Tkey  fonnil,  at  lenstii,  that  Darias  meant  lo  intimate  thai 
he  ^onM  «tierly  exterminate  tbcm,  b«caate  the  pinertree,  after  bdag 
«Bct  cm  tewa,  B«vcr  shoola  .again. 
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evidently  proves  their  uie.  It  is  this:  that  the  time  of 
their  duration  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  heat  they 
are  intended  to  collect  The  hotter  the  season  is,  the 
shorter  is  their  duration.  Almost  all  fade  as  soon  as  tlie 
plant  is  fecundated. 

But  if  Nature  withdraws  the  greatest  number  of  flow- 
ers from  the  too  violent  action  of  the  Bun»  she  destines 
others  to  appear  in  all  the  splendor  of  his  rays,  without 
sustaining  any  injury.  To  the  former  she  has  given  dusky 
reverberators,  or  such  as  can  close,  as  occasion  requires ; 
and  on  the  others  she  has  bestowed  parasols.  Such  is  the 
crown  imperial,  whose  flowers,  like  inverted  bells,  grow 
amid  the  shade  of  a  tuft  of  leaves.  The  chrysanthemum 
peruvianum,  or,  to  employ  a  more  simple  denomination » 
the  sun-flower,  which  turns  incessantly  towards  the  orb 
of  day,  covers  itself,  like  its  native  land,  Peru,  with  clouds 
of  dew,  that  cool  its  flowers  during  the  most  intense  heat 
of  the  day.  The  white  flower  of  the  lychnis,  which  blows 
in  our  fields  in  summer,  and  at  a  distance  appears  like  a 
cross  of  Malta,  has  a  species  of  contraction,  or  narrow  col- 
lar placed  at  its  centre,  so  that  its  large,  shining  petals, 
turned  back  outwardly,  do  not  act  upon  its  stamina.  The 
white  narcissus  has,  in  like  manner,  a  small  funnel.  But 
Nature  has  no  occasion  to  create  new  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  new  characters  to  her  works.  She  produces 
them  at  once  from  existence  and  from  non-existence,  and 
renders  them  positive  or  negative  at  pleasure.  She  has 
given  curves  to  most  flowers,  in  order  to  collect  the  heat 
at  the  centre;  she  employs  the  same  curves,  when  she 
pleases,  to  dissipate  it,  and  places  their  focuses  externally. 
It  is  thus  that  she  has  disposed  the  petals  of  the  lily,  whidi 
are  so  many  sections  of  a  parabola.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  size  and  the  whiteness  of  its  cup,  the  more  it  is  ex- 
panded, the  more  it  disperses  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and 
while,  at  midsummer,  all  other  flowers,  scorched  by  his 
noon-tide  rays,  droop  and  incline  towards  the  ground,  the 
lily,  rearing  its  head  hke  a  king,  contemplates  face  to  face» 
the  luminary  that  blazes  aloft  in  the  heavens. 
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I  sliall  now  proceed  to  refer,  in  9  few  words,  the  po«i* 
tive  or  oegative  relations  of  flowers,  with  respect  to  the 
sun,  to  the  five  elementary  forms,  which  I  established  lu 
the  preceding  study  as  the  principles  of  the  harmony  of 
bodies.  It  is  not  such  a  plan  which  I  prescribe  to  bota* 
nists,  as  an  invitation  to  enter  on  a  career  so  rich  in 
observations,  and  to  correct  my  errors  by  communicating 
tlie  knowledge  which  they  possess. 

There  are,  then,  reverberating  flowers,  perpendicular, 
conical,  spherical,  elliptical,  parabolic,  or  plane.  To  these 
curves  may  be  referred  those  of  most  flowers.  There  arc 
likewise  flowers  in  the  form  of  a  parasol,  but  those  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous;  for  in  every  harmony,  the  nega- 
tive effects  far  surpass  the  positive  in  number.  For 
example^  there  is  but  a  single  way  of  coming  into  life^  and 
there  are  thousands  of  going  out  of  it.  We  shall,  however, 
oppose  to  each  positive  relation  of  flowers  to  the  sun  a 
principle  negative  relation,  to  afford  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  their  effects  in  every  latitude. 

Perpendicular  reverberating  flowers  are  such  as  grow 
adhering  to  a  cone,  in  long  catkins,  or  in  an  ear:  such 
are  those  of  the  cedar,  of  the  larch,  of  the  fir,  of  the  birch, 
qi  the  juniper,  of  most  of  the  gramineous  plants  of  the 
north,  of  the  vegetables  that  grow  on  cold  and  lofty  moun- 
tains, as  the  cypress  and  the  pine;  or  of  such  as  fiower 
with  OS,  at  the  conclusion  of  winter,  as  the  hazle  and  the 
willow.  A  part  of  the  flowers  in  this  position  is  sheltered 
from  the  north  wind,  and  receives  the  reflection  of  the 
sun  on  the  south  side.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  vege- 
tables which  bear  cones,  catkins,  or  ears,  present  them  at 
the  extremity  of  their  stems,  exposed  to  all  the  action  of 
the  sun.  This  is  not  the  case  with  those  that  grow  be- 
tween the  tropics,  most  of  which,  as  the  palm-tree,  bear 
divergent  flowers,  attached  in  pendent  clusters,  and  sha- 
ded by  their  branches.  Almost  all  the  gramineous  plants 
of.  hot  countries  likewise  have  divergent  ears;  such  if  th< 
millet  of  Africa.     The  solid  ear  of  the  American  maize  is 
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crowned  by  a  tuft»  which  Bheltenr  its  flowera  from  the 

Conical  reverberating  flowen  reflect  on  the  porta  or 
florification  a  complete  cone  of  light  Its  action  is  very 
powerful ;  accordingly  it  is  remarkable  that  Nature  hat 
bestowed  tins  configuration  of  the  petal  only  on  the 
flowers  which  grow  in  the  shade  of  trees,  as  the  convol- 
vulus»  which  climbs  round  their  trunks,  and  that  ^e  has 
assigned  to  this  flower  a  very  transient  duration,  for  it 
scarcely  exists  half  a  day,  and  when  its  fecundation  is  com- 
pleted, its  border  contracts  inwardly,  and  closes  up  like  a 
purse.  Nature  has,  nevertheless,  given  it  a  place  in  south- 
em  latitudes,  but  she  has  there  painted  it  with  violet  and 
with  blue,  to  weaken  the  effect  Besides,  this  flower 
scarcely  ever  opens  in  those  regions  but  in  the  night  It 
is,  I  presume,  principally  by  this  nocturnal  character,  that 
the  convolvulus  of  hot  countries  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  our  climates,  which  blow  in  the  day. 

The  flowers  which  partake  most  of  this  conical  form, 
are  those  that  grow  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  as  the 
flower  of  arum,  which  is  shaped  like  a  horn,  or  those  that 
thrive  on  lofty  mountains,  as  the  auricula  of  the  Alps. 
When  Nature  employs  it  in  summer,  it  is  almost  always 
with  negative  characters,  as  in  the  flowen  of  the  fox-glove» 
which  arc  inclined  and  dyed  a  dark  red  or  blue 

Spherical  reverberating  flowers  are  those  whose  petah 
are  formed  into  segments  of  a  circle.  It  might  afford  a 
highly  pleasing  amusement  to  consider  that  these  spherical 
petals  have  at  their  focuses  the  antheree  of  the  flowers  at- 
tached to  fibres  longer  or  shorter,  as  the  effect  intended  to 
be  produced  may  require.  It  is  farther  worthy  of  remark, 
tliat  each  petal  hss  its  particular  anthene,  or  sometimes 
two,  and  even  as  many  as  three  assigned  to  it ;  so  that  the 
number  of  petals  in  a  flower  almost  always  exactly  divides 
that  of  the  anthene.  As  to  the  petals,  they  scarcely  ever 
exceed  five  in  number  in  the  rosiform  flowers,  as  if  Nature 
had  thus  intended  to  express  the  number  of  the  flve  terms 
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of  elementary  progression,  of  which  this  beautiftil  form  is 
the  harmonic  expression. .  The  flowers  with  spherical  re- 
verberators are  very  common  in  our  temperate  climates, 
they  do  not  throw  back  the  whole  reflection  of  their  disks 
on  the  antherae,  as  the  convolvulus,  but  only  the  fifth  part, 
because  each  of  their  petals  has  its  particular  focus.  The 
rosiform  flower  is  common  to  most  fruit-trees^  as  the  pear% 
tJie  apple,  the  peach,  the  plumb,  the  apricot,  and  to  a  great 
number  of  shrulM  and  herbs,  as  the  white  and  black  thorn, 
the  bramble,  the  strawberry,  the  anemone,  and  otheri^ 
most  of  which  produce  fruits  fit  for  man  to  eat,  and  flower 
in  the  month  of  May.  Among  these  may  likewise  be 
classed  the  spheroids,  as  the  lily  of  the  valley.  This  form, 
which  is  the  harmonic  expression  of  the  five  elementary 
forms,  is  perfectly  adapted  to  a  temperature  like  ours,  which 
is  itself  the  medium  between  that  of  the  frigid  and  that  of 
the  torrid  zone.  As  spherical  reverberators  collect  a  great 
quantity  of  rays  at  their  focuses,  their  action  on  that  part 
is  very  powerful,  but  it  is  of  short  duration.  It  is  well 
known  that  nothing  fails  more  quickly  than  the  rose. 
Rosifonn  flowers  are  rare  between  the  tropics,  especially 
such  whose  petals  are  white.  In  those  regions  they  thrive 
only  in  the  shade  of  trees.  ,Iu  the  Isle  of  France  I  have 
seen  many  of  the  inhabitants  attempt  in  vain  to  raise 
strawberries  ;  but  one  of  them,  who  resided,  indeed,  on  an 
elevated  part  of  the  island,  found  means  to  procure  them  in 
abundance,  by  planting  them  under  trees  in  situations 
only  half  cleared.  To  compensate  this  deficiency.  Nature 
has  multiplied  papilionacetos,  or  leguminous  flowers  in  hot 
coantries.  The  leguminous  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
rosiform  flower ;  it  has,  in  general,  five  rounded  petals  like 
the  latter ;  but  instead  of  being  arranged  about  the  centre 
of  the  flower,  in  order  to  revertx^rate  there  the  rays  of  the 
son,  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  folded  inward  around  the 
antheree,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  them.  You  distin- 
guish in  them  a  {pavilion,  two  wings^  and  a  ridge,  commonly 
divided  into  two,  which  covers  the  antherse  and  the  env 
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bryo  of  the  fruit.  Accordingly,  between  the  tropics^  a 
great  number  of  trees,  shrubs,  lianes,  and  grasses  have  pa- 
pilionaceous flowers.  All  our  pease  and  French  beans 
there  thrive  wonderfully  well,  and  those  countries  produce 
Infinite  varieties  of  them.  Nay,  it  is  remarkable  that  our*8 
even  delight  in  sandy  soils  and  hot  situations,  and  flower 
in  the  middle  of  summer.  I  therefore  consider  leguminous 
flowers  as  of  the  parasol  kind.  To  these  same  negative 
effects  of  the  sun  may  likewise  be  ascribed  the  gullet-like 
flowers  which  conceal  their  antherae,  as  the  calf's-snout, 
which  delights  to  grow  on  the  sides  of  walla. 

Elliptical  revert)erating  flowers  are  such  as  present  the 
forms  of  oval  cups,  narrower  at  the  top  than  in  the  middle. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  kind  of  cup,  whose  perpendicular 
petals  approach  each  other  towards  the  summit,  aflbrds  a 
partial  shelter  to  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  and  that  the 
carves  of  these  same  petals,  which  have  several  focuses^ 
do  not  collect  the  sun*s  rays  towards  a  single  centre ;  such 
is  the  tulip.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  lengthened 
form  is  much  more  common  among  flowers  in  hot  coun- 
tries than  that  of  the  rose.  The  tulip  grows  spontaneously 
in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople.  Under  this  form  may 
likewise  be  included  the  liliaceous,  which  are  much  more 
common  there  than  elsewhere.  However,  when  Nature 
employs  them  in  countries  still  farther  towards  the  south, 
or  in  the  middle  of  summer,  it  is  almost  always  with  nega- 
tive characters ;  she  has  accordmgly  inverted  the  tulip- 
shaped  flowers  of  the  crown-imperial,  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  has  shaded  them  with  a  tuft  of  leaves.  Thus,  in  our 
climates,  she  bends  back  externally  the  petals  of  the  lily ; 
but  the  species  of  the  white  lily  that  grow  between  the 
tropics  have,  besides,  their  petals  cut  out  into  thongs. 

Flowers  with  parabolic  or  plane  mirrors  are  such  as 
throw  out  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  parallel  direction.  The 
configuration  of  the  first  gives  great  lustre  to  the  corollse 
of  these  flowers,  which  emit,  as  it  were,  from  their  bosom 
a  stream  of  light,  for  they  collect  it  at  the  bottom  of  their 
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corollae,  and  not  on  the  antherae.  It  is  perhaps  to  weaken 
is  action  that  Nature  has  terminated  these  kinds  of  flowers 
by  a  species  of  cowl,  to  which  botanists  have  given  the 
appellation  of  a  spur.  lo  this  tube  probably  exists  the 
focus  of  their  parabala,  which  is  perhaps  situated,  as  in 
many  curves  of  this  nature,  beyoud  its  summit.  Flowers 
of  this  sort  are  frequent  between  the  tropics,  such  as  that 
of  the  Antilles,  denominated,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  the 
peacock-flower ;  and  such  also  is  the  nasturtium,  or  nun 
of  Peru.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  perennial  species  is 
phosphoric  ia  the  night.  Flowers  with  plane  mirrors 
produce  the  same  effect,  and  Nature  has  nmltiplied  the 
models  of  them  in  our  summer  flowers,  or  such  as  delight 
in  hot  and  sandy  situations,  as  the  radiated ;  such  are  the 
flowers  of  the  dandelion.  They  are  farther  found  in  the 
flowers  of  the  doronicum,  of  the  lettuce,  of  the  succory,  in 
asters,  in  the  field-daisy,  and  others.  But  she  has  placed 
the  original  pattern  of  them  under  the  Line,  in  America, 
ID  the  large  stin-flower  which  was  brought  to  Europe  from 
Brazil.  These  being  the  flowers  whose  petals  have  the 
least  action,  are  likewise  those  that  have  the  longest 
duration.  These  attitudes  are  varied  to  infinity ;  such  as 
are  horizontal,  as  those  of  the  dandelion,  close,  we  are  told, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day  :  it  is  these  that  are  most 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  for  they  receive  his  rays 
from  bis  rising  till  his  setting.  There  are  others  which, 
instead  of  closing  their  petals,  throw  them  out,  which  pro- 
duces nearly  the  same  effect,  such  is  the  flower  of 
camomile.  Others  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  as 
the  flower  of  lettuce.  The  blue  color  with  which  it  is 
tinged,  still  farther  contributes  to  weaken  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  which,  in  this  aspect,  would  act  too  powerfully  upon 
it  Others  have  only  four  horizontal  petals,  as  the  cruci- 
form, the  species  of  which  are  very  common  in  hot  coun- 
tries. Others  bear  around  their  disk  flowerets  which 
shadow  it :  such  is  the  corn-bottle^  which  blows  in  the 
middle  of  summer. 
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We  have  noticed  the  general  forms  of  flowers,  but  we 
should  never  come  to  a  condusion  were  we  to  enter  upon 
the  subject  of  their  different  aggregations.  1  believe* 
lioweve**  that  they  may  be  referred  to  (he  plan  itself  of 
flowers  '^hus  the  umbelliferous  present  themselves  to  the 
sun  unck  he  same  aspects  as  the  radiated  flowers.  We 
shall  meiei'  recapitulate  what  we  have  said  concerning 
Iheir  mirrt't>  The  perpendicular  conical,  or  ear-formed 
reverberator  ollects  on  the  antherse  of  the  flowers  an  arch 
of  light  of  nir.t'  y  degrees  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon.  It 
moreover  preset  <s,  in  the  inequality  of  its  sides,  reflecting 
surfaces.  The  ^onical  reverberator  collects  a  cone  of 
light  of  sixty  deg  Jees.  The  spherical  reverberator  unites 
in  each  of  its  five  petals  an  arch  of  light  of  thirty-six  de- 
grees of  the  sun*scc)urse,  supposing  that  luminary  to  be  at 
the  equator.  The  elliptical  reverberator  collects  a  smaller 
quantity,  on  account  of  tlie  perpendicular  position  of  its 
petals ;  and  the  parabolic  reverberator,  as  well  as  that  with 
plane  mirrors,  sends  back  the  rays  iA  the  sun  divergent 
or  para.lel.  The  first  form  appears  very  common  in  the 
flowers  of  the  frigid  zones ;  the  second  in  those  which 
blow  in  the  shade ;  the  third  in  temperate  latitudes  ;  the 
fourth  in  hot  countries ;  and  the  fifth  in  the  torrid  zone. 
It  would  likewise  appear  that  Nature  multiplies  the  divi- 
sions of  their  petals,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  their 
action.  The  convolvulus  has  only  one;  rosiform  flowers 
have  five ;  elliptical  flowers,  as  tulips  and  the  liliaceoaa 
tribes,  have  six ;  those  with  a  plane  reverberator,  as  the 
radiated,  have  a  great  number. 

Farther,  flowers  have  parts  adapted  to  the  other  ele- 
ments. Some  are  provided  externally  with  hair  to  shelter 
them  from  the  cold.  Others  are  formed  to  blow  on  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  such  are  the  yellow  roses  of  the 
of  the  nymphee,  which  float  on  the  lakes,  and  consign 
themselves  to  the  different  motions  of  the  waves,  without 
being  wetted  by  them,  by  means  of  the  long  and  flexible 
stems  to  which  they  *re  '><.tached.     T*io«<»  of  the  Valis- 
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ttiem  are  dtspoeed  with  still  greater  art.  They  grow  in 
the  Rhone,  and  would  be  exposed  to  inundation  by  the 
sudden  swellings  of  that  river,  had  not  Nature  furnished 
them  with  stems  resembling  a  cork-screw,  which  instan- 
taneously lengthen  three  or  four  feet.  There  are  other 
flowers  adapted  to  the  winds  and  to  the  rains,  as  those  of 
pease,  which  have  little  boats  that  shelter  the  stamina  and 
the  embryos  of  their  fruits.*  They  have,  besides,  large 
flags,  and  are  fixed  on  stalks  curved  and  elastic  as  a  nerve ; 
so  that  when  the  wind  blows  on  a  field  of  pease,  you  see 
all  the  flowers  turn  their  backs  to  the  wind,  like  so  many 
weathercocks.  This  class  appears  to  be  generally  dispersed 
over  countries  much  exposed  to  the  winds.  Dampiei  re- 
lates that  he  found  the  desert  shores  of  New  Guinea  covered 
with  pease,  bearing  red  and  blue  flowers.  In  our  climates. 
the  fern,  which  crowus  the  summits  of  hills  incessantly 
battered  by  the  winds  and  the  rain,  bears  its  flowers, 
turned  towards  the  ground,  at  the  back  of  its  leaves. 
Nay,  there  are  species  of  plants  whose  florification  is  even 
adapted  to  the  irregularity  of  the  winds.  Such  are  those 
of  which  the  ma^e  and  female  individuals  grow  on  sepa- 
rate stems.  Tossed  hither  and  thither  upon  tlie  earth, 
the  powder  of  the  male  flowers  could  fecundate  but  a  very 
small  number  of  female  flowers,  if  at  the  season  of  their 
blossoming  the  wind  were  not  to  blow  from  several  quar- 
ters. How  astonishing !  that  there  should  be  invariable 
generations  founded  on  the  variableness  of  the  winds' 
From  this  circumstance  I  presume  that  in  those  countries 
where  the  winds  blow  steadily  from  the  same  quarter,  as 

•  I  am  persuaded  that  the  conformation  of  most  flowers  is  adapted  to 
the  raius»  and  that  It  is  for  this  reason  many  of  tbem  have  the  figures  of 
Mioots,  or  boats,  which  shelter  the  parts  of  fecundation.  1  have  observed 
that  several  species  of  flowers,  possess,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
HOD,  the  instinct  of  closing  when  the  air  is  damp ;  such  are,  among  others, 
the  poppy,  the  anemone,  ind  roost  of  the  rosiform  flowers,  and  that  rain 
ruts  off  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  than  frost.  This  observation  is  of  ma> 
teriai  importance  to  gardeners,  who  frequently  make  the  flowers  of  their 
atrtwberry-plant«  miscarry  by  watering  them.  In  my  opinion,  it  wouU 
be  better  to  water  plants  in  blossom  by  trenches,  after  the  Indian  method 
than  by  aspersion. 
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between  the  tropics,  this  species  of  florification  most  bf 
extremely  rare ;  and  if  it  be  found  there  at  all,  ii  must  be 
regulated  precisely  by  the  season  in  which  these  regular 
winds  vary. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  these  admirable  relations, 
however  remote  they  appear,  on  observing  the  care  witli 
which  Nature  has  preserved  the  flowers  from  the  shocks 
they  might  sustain  from  the  winds  themselves  on  their 
stems.  She  envelopes  them,  in  general,  in  a  part  which 
botanists  denominate  calix.  The  more  branching  the 
plant  is,  the  thicker  is  the  calix  of  its  flower.  She  some- 
times furnishes  it  with  little  cushions  and  with  beards,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  buds  of  the  rose.  Thus  the  mother 
puts  a  pad  round  the  head  of  her  infant,  when  little,  to 
secure  it  against  the  accidents  to  which  it  is  liable  in 
falling.  Nature  has  so  clearly  expressed  her  intention  on 
this  subject  in  branching  plants,  that  she  has  withheld 
this  case  from  such  as  grow  on  stems  that  are  not  branch- 
ing, and  which  are  in  no  danger  from  the  agitation  61  the 
winds.  This  may  be  remarked  in  the  flowers  of  Solomop*s 
seal,  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  of  the  hyacinth,  of  the  nar- 
cissus, of  most  of  the  liliaceous  tribes,  and  of  the  plants 
that  bear  their  flowers  isolated  on  perpendicular  stems. 

Flowers  have  likewise  very  curious  relations  to  animals 
and  to  man,  from  the  diversity  of  their  configurations  and 
of  their  smells.  That  of  a  species  of  orchis  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  bugs,  and  exhales  the  same  disgusting  smell. 
The  flower  of  a  species  of  arum  resembles  putrid  fl^sh, 
and  has  the  stench  of  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  flesh- 
fly  resorts  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs. 
But  these  relations,  though  very  slightly  investigated,  are 
foreign  to  our  present  subject :  it  is  suflicient  for  me  to 
have  demonstrated  that  they  have  relations  strongly  marked 
to  the  elements,  and  in  particular  to  the  sun.  When 
botanists  shall  have  diffused  over  this  branch  of  natural 
history  all  the  light  they  are  able,  by  examining  their 
focuses,  their  ekvation  above  the  ground,  the  shelter  a 
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reflection  they  receive  from  bodies  in  their  vicinity^  the 
variety  of  their  colors,  in  a  word,  all  the  means  with  which 
Nature  compensates  the  differences  of  the  exposure,  they 
will  no  longer  doubt  these  elementary  harmonies;  they 
will  acknowledge  that  the  flower,  so  far  from  presenting 
an  invariable  character  in  plants,  exhibits,  on  the  contrary, 
a  perpetual  character  of  variety.  It  is  by  this  principally 
that  Nature  varies  the  species  in  the  same  genus  of  plant, 
in  order  to  render  it  susceptible  of  fecundation  in  different 
sites.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  the  flowers  of  the  Indian 
chesniit,  a  native  of  Asia,  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the 
European  chesnut,  and  that  the  flowers  of  the  fuller^s 
thistle,  which  thrives  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  are  different 
from  such  as  grow  on  elevated  and  dry  situations. 

A  very  extraordinary  observation  shall  serve  to  confirm, 
beyond  dispute,  all  thatwe  have  just  advanced ;  it  is  this, 
that  a  plant  sometimes  totally  changes  the  form  of  its 
flowers  in  the  generation  which  reproduces  it.  This  phe* 
nomenon  greatly  astonished  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  the 
first  time  it  was  submitted  to  his  inspection.  One  of  his 
pupils  one  day  brought  him  a  plant  exactly  similar  to  the 
linarium,  with  the  exception  of  ^he  flower ;  the  color, 
the  taste,  the  leaves,  the  stem,  the  root,  the  calix,  the 
pericarpium,  and  lastly,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  smell, 
were  perfectly  similar,  excepting  that  the  flowers  were  in 
the  shape  of  a  gullet.  Linnaeus  at  first  imagined  that  iiis 
pupil  designed  to  put  his  knowledge  to  the  test,  by  adapting 
a  strange  flower  to  the  stem  of  this  plant ;  but  he  found 
that  it  was  a  real  linarium*  whose  flower  Nature  had  totally 
changed.  It  had  been  discovered  among  others  in  an  island 
•even  mild  from  Upsal,  near  the  sea-shore,  on  a  sandy 
and  gravelly  soil.  He  ascertained  that  it  perpetuated  itself 
in  this  new  state  by  seed.  He  afterwards  found  others  m 
different  places ;  and,  what  is  most  extraordinary,  there 
were  among  them  some  that  bore  funnel-formed  and  gullet* 
formed  flowers  on  the  same  stem.  To  this  new  vegetable 
be  gave  the  name  of  peUrruSt  from  the  Qreek  word  tri^p 
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which  signifies  prodigy  He  obscrvea,  lu  tlie  sequel,  thu 
same  variations  in  other  species  of  plants,  amon^  the  rest, 
in  the  eriocephalous  thistle,  the  seeds  of  which  every  year 
produce,  in  the  garden  of  Upsal,  the  woolly  thistle  of  the 
Pyrenees.  This  femous  botanist  considers  these  trass 
formations  as  the  effects  of  a  mongrel  generation,  altered 
by  the  fecundating  dust  of  some  other  neighbouring  flower* 
It  may  be  so ;  but  to  this  opinion  may  be  opposed  the 
flowers  of  the  pelonis  and  of  the  Hnamiray  which  he  ft>iind 
growing  on  the  same  plant  If  it  was  the  fecandatiou 
which  transfornoed  this  plant,  it  ought  to  have  produced 
the  same  kind  of  flowers  in  the  whole  individuaU  Be- 
sides,  he  himself  otiserved  that  there  was  no  alteration  iii 
the  other  parts  of  the  pelorus,  or  in  its  virtues ;  and  this 
must  have  been  the  case,  as  well  as  in  its  flower,  had  it 
been  produced  by  the  mixture  of  some  strange  breed. 
Lastly,  the  pelorus  propagates  itself  by  seed,  which  does 
not  take  place  with  any  one  mongrel  species  of  animals* 
This  sterility  in  mongrel  branblies  is  an  effect  of  the  wise 
consistency  of  Nature,  who  cats  off  divergent  generations^ 
in  order  to  prevent  tlie  primordial  species  from  being 
confounded,  and  at  length  disappearing^  For  the  rest,  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  examine  either  the  causes  or  the  means 
which  she  conceals  from  me»  because  they  are  above  my 
comprehension.  I  confine  my  investigations  to  the  ends 
which  she  displays,  and  I  Am  convinced,  from  the  variety 
of  flowers  in  the  same  species,  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
individual,  that  they  serve  sometimes  as  reverberators,  to 
collect,  according  to  their  position,  the  rays  of  the  sun  oH'' 
the  parts  of  fecundation,  at  others  as  parasok  to  screen 
*hem  from  their  heat.  Nature  actsf  towards  them  nearly  io 
the  same  manner  as  towards  the  animals  exposed  to  tlie 
same  variations  of  latitude.  In  Africa  she  strips  the  sheep 
of  her  wool,  and  gives  her  a  sleek  coat  like  that  of  the 
horse ;  in  the  north,  on  the  contrary,  she  clotbes  the  horse 
iti  Mm  woolly  fleece  of  the  sheep.  I  have  witnessed  this 
iwofbld  metamorphosis  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  i«i 
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Russia.  I  have  seen  at  Petersburg,  Norman  and  Neapolitan 
lioraes,  whose  naturally  short  hair  was  so  loog  and  so 
frizzled  in  the  middle  of  winter,  that  you  would  have  be- 
lieved them  to  be  covered  with  wool  like  sheep.  It  is  not 
then  without  reason  that  the  old  proverb  says,  *<  God  tem- 
pers the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  :'*  and  when  I  behold  his 
paternal  hand  varying  the  robe  of  animals  according  to  the 
cold*  can  easily  believe  that  it  varies,  in  like  manner,  the 
mirrors  of  flowers  conformably  to  the  sun.  Accordingly, 
flowers  may  be  divided,  with  relation  to  the  sun,  into  two 
classes^  into  reverberating  flowera  and  flowers  with 
parasols. 

If  there  be  any  invariable  character  in  plants,  it  must 
be  sought  in  the  fruit  It  is  to  this  that  Nature  has  adapt- 
ed all  the  parts  oi  vegetation  as  to  the  principal  object. 
This  expression  of  wisdom  itself:  **  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,**  is»  at  least,  as  applicable  to  plants  aa  men. 
We  sliall  therefore  examine  the  general  characters  of 
plants,  with  relation  to  the  places  where  their  seeds  are 
•ccostomed  to  grow.  As  the  animal  kingdom  is  divided 
into  three  great  classes,  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  aquatic 
animak,  relatively  to  the  three  elements  of  the  globe,  we 
•hall,  in  like  manner,  divide  the  vegetable  kingdom  into 
aerial  or  mountain  plants,  into  aquatic,  or  those  of  the 
shores,  and  into  terrestrial,  or  those  of  the  plains. 

But  as  this  last  division  partakes  of  the  two  others,  we 
shall  not  dwell  upon  it ;  for  though  I  am  persuaded  that 
every  species,  nay,  even  every  variety,  may  be  referred  to 
some  particular  site  of  the  earth,  and  there  grow  in  its 
utmost  beauty,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  of  it  here  as  much  as 
is  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  a  small  garden.  When 
we  shall  have  discovered  invariable  characters  in  the  two 
extremities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  will  be  easy  to 
assign  to  tlie  intermediate  classes  those  that  are  adapted 
lo  them.     We  shall  beg^in  with  the  mountain  plants. 
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SEQUEL  OF  STUDY  XL 


ELEMENTARY   HARMONIES  OF  PLANTS   WITH  THE    WATER 

AND  THE  AIR.  BY  MEANS  OF  THEIR  LEAVES 

AND  OF  THEIR  FRUITS. 

When  the  Author  of  Nature  resolved  to  crown  witli 
vegetables  even  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the  earth,  he  first 
adapted  the  chains  of  the  mountains  to  the  basins  of  the 
seas,  which  were  to  supply  them  with  vapors;  to  the 
courses  of  the  winds,  which  were  to  waft  them  tliither: 
and  to  the  different  aspects  of  the  sun,  from  which  they 
were  to  receive  warmth.  As  soon  as  these  harmonies 
were  established  between  the  elements,  the  clouds  ascended 
from  the  ocean,  and  dispersed  over  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  continents.  They  there  diffused  themselves  in  a 
thousand  different  forms,  in  fogs,  in  dews^  in  rains^  in 
snows,  in  frosts.  They  distilled  from  the  upper  regiouii 
of  the  atmosphere  in  manners  equally  various;  some  in  a 
calm  air,  like  our  spring  showers,  fell  in  perpendicular 
drops,  as  if  they  had  been  poured  through  a  sieve;  others, 
driven  by  violent  winds,  were  hurled  horizontally  against 
the  sides  of  the  hills;  others  descended  in  torrents,  like 
those  which,  nine  months  in  the  year,  inundate  the  Island 
of  Gorgona,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  the 
burning  gulf  of  Panama.  Some  piled  themselves  in  moun- 
tains of  snow,  on  the  inaccessible  summits  of  the  Andes^ 
to  cool  by  their  waters  the  continent  of  South  America, 
and  by  their  frigid  atmosphere  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean. 
Lastly,  mighty  rivers  flowed  through  regions  in  which  it 
never  rains;  and  the  Nile  watered  the  plains  of  Egypt, 

God  then  said :    "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,   the 
herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after 
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his  kmd,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  eaith."  At  the 
words  of  the  Almighty,  the  vegetables  appeared  with 
organs  fitted  to  collect  the  blessings  of  heaven.  The  elm 
arose  on  the  mountains  that  skirt  the  Tanais,  covered  with 
leaves  in  the  form  of  a  tongue ;  the  tufled  box  issued  from 
the  brow  of  the  Alps;  and  the  thorny  caper- tree,  from 
the  rocks  of  Africa,  with  leaves  scooped  out  into  spoons. 
The  pines  of  the  sandy  mountains  of  Norway  attracted  the 
vapors  floating  in  the  air  with  their  taper  foliage»  arranged 
like  a  hair-pencil:  the  verkMiscum  extended  ils  broad  leaves 
over  the  parched  sands;  and  the  fern  presented,  on  the 
hills,  its  fan-shaped  foliage  to  the  rainy  and  horizontal 
winds.  A  multitude  of  other  plants,  from  the  bosom  of 
the  rock,  from  beds  of  flint,  nay,  even  from  marble  in- 
crustations, received  the  waters  of  heaven  in  cornets,  in 
cups,  in  cruets.  From  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  violet 
that  skirts  the  grove,  there  was  not  one  but  what  presented 
its  ample  bowl,  or  its  diminutive  cup,  conformably  to  ite 
necessities  or  its  situation. 

This  adaptation  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  of  elevated 
situations  to  receive  the  rain,  is  varied  without  end;  but 
their  character  is,  in  general,  perceptible  not  only  in  their 
concave  forms,  but  likewise  in  a  small  hollow  channel  on 
the  stalk  by  which  they  adhere  to  the  branches.  It  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  Nature  has  traced  on  the 
upper  lip  of  man,  to  receive  the  humours  which  descend 
from  the  brain.  It  may  be  observed,  in  particular,  on  the 
leaves  of  thistles,  which  delight  in  dry  and  sandy  situs^ 
tions.  They  have,  tiesides,  collateral  awnings  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  any  portion  of  the  water  that  falls  from  heaven. 
Plants  which  grow  in  very  hot  and  very  dry  situations, 
sometimes  have  the  entire  stem  and  leaf  transformed  into  a 
channel.  Such  is  the  aloe  of  the  island  of  Socotora,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  prickly  taper  of  the  torrid 
zone.  The  aqueduct  of  the  former  is  horizontal,  and  that 
of  the  latter  perpendicular. 

What  has  prevented  botanists  from  remarking  the  re* 
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lations  that  exist  between  the  leaves  of  plants  and  tile 
waters  by  which  they  are  refreshed,  is,  that  they  see  them 
every  where  nearly  of  the  same  form,  in  the  vallies  as  on 
the  eminences;  but  though  the  mountain  plants  exhibit 
foliage  of  every  species  of  configuration,  it  may  be  easily 
perceived,  from  their  aggregation  in  the  form  of  hair- 
pencils  or  of  fans,  from  the  contraction  of  the  leaves,  or 
other  equivalent  marks,  but  principally  from  the  aqueduct 
which  i  liave  just  mentioned,  that  they  are  intended  to 
receive  the  rain  water.  This  aqueduct  is  traced  on  the 
stalk  of  the  smallest  leaves  of  mountain  plants;  it  is  by 
means  of  it  that  Nature  has  leodered  even  the  forms  of 
aquatic  plants  susceptible  of  vegetation  in  the  most  parched 
situations.  The  reed,  for  example,  which  is  only  a  round, 
full  pipe  that  grows  by  the  water-side,  appears  incapable 
of  collecting  any  humidity  in  the  air,  though  it  is  well 
adapted  to  elevated  situations  by  its  capillaceous  form, 
which,  like  that  of  gramineous  plants,  presents  nothing 
which  the  wind  can  lay  hold  of.  In  fact,  if  you  examine 
the  different  species  of  the  rush  that  clothe  the  mountains 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  that  called  icbo^  on 
the  lofty  mountains  of  Peru,  which  is  the  only  vegetable 
that  grows  on  some  parts  of  them,  «nd  those  that  thrive, 
in  our  climates,  in  parched  sands  or  on  eminences,  you 
would,  at  first  sight,  believe  them  to  be  similar  to  the  rush 
of  the  marshes;  but  a  little  attention  will  enable  you  to 
observe,  not  without  astonishment,  that  they  are  hollowed 
into  a  isutter  throughout  their  whole  length.  Like  other 
rashes,  they  are  cpnvex  on  one  side:  but  they  differ,  from 
them  essentially  in  being  concave  on  the  other.  By  this 
character  I  discovered  the  spart,  which  is  a  rush  of  the 
mountains  of  Spain,  and  is  now  employed  at  Paris  to  make 
cordage  for  draw-wells. 

The  leaves  of  many  plants,  even  in  the  plains*  assume, 
on  their  first  appearance,  this  form  of  a  gutter  or  spoooy  as 
those  of  the  voilet  and  of  most  gramineous  plants.  In  the 
spring  you  may  perceive  the  young  tufts  of  the  latter  raising 
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themselves  up  towards  heaven  like  claws»  to  catch  tlie 
drops,  especially  when  it  begins  to  rain ;  but  must  of  the 
plants  of  the  plains  lose  the  gutter  as  they  expand.  It 
was  given  them  only  for  the  season  necessary  to  their 
growth.  It  is  permanent  only  in  the  plants  of  the  rooun* 
tains.  It  is  scooped  out,  as  I  have  observed,  on  the  stalks 
of  leaves,  and  in  .trees  conducts  the  rain  water  from  the 
eaftothe  branch;  the  brancli*  by  the  obliquity  of  its 
position,  conveys  it  to  the  trunk,  whence  it  descends  to  the 
root  by  a  series  of  consequent  dispositions.  If  you  pour 
water  gently  over  those  leaves  of  a  mountain-shrub  which 
are  the  most  remote  from  its  stem,  you  will  observe  it  run 
off  by  the  track  which  1  have  indicated,  and  not  a  siagle 
drop  will  fail  to  the  ground.  - 1  had  the  curiosity  to  mea- 
sure in  some  mountain  plants  the  inclination  formed  by 
their  branches  with  their  stems,  and  I  found  in  a  dozen 
different  species,  as  in  the  fern,  the  tliuia,  and  others  an 
angle  of  about  thirty  degrees.  It  is  exceedingly  remark* 
able  that  this  degree  of  incidence  is  the  same  as  that 
formed,  in  a  horiaontal  planer  by  the  course  of  many  small 
rivers  and  rivulets,  with  the  streams  into  which  they  dis- 
charge themselves,  as  may  be  ascertained  upon  the  maps* 
This  degree  of  incidence  seems  to.be  the  most  ftvorable  to 
the  efflux  of  various  fluids  which  direct  themselves  towards 
a  single  line.  The  same  wuidom  has  regulated  the  level 
of  branches  in  trees,  and  the  course  of  pvnlets  in  pkuos. 

This  inclination  is  subject  to  some  varieties  in  several 
nountain-trees.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  ft>r  example, 
ahoots  the  lower  part  of  its  branches  towards  heaven,  and 
bends  the  extremity  downward  toward  tlie  earth.  They 
have  the  attitude  of  command  which  is  suitable  to  the  king 
of  vegetables,  that  of  an  uplifted  arm,  the  hand  of  which  is 
inclined.  By  means  of  the  first  disposition^  the  rain  water 
is  conveyed,  towards  the  trunk;  and  by  the  second,  the 
snows,  in  the  r^;ions  of  which  it  delights,  glide  from  its 
fdiage.  Its  cones  have  likewise  two  different  positions ; 
for  it  first  bends  them  towards  the^  ground,  to  sheltea 
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them  at  the  season  of  flowering ;  but  when  they  are  fe- 
cundated it  raises  them  up  towards  heaven.  The  tiuth  of 
these  observations  may  be  confirmed  by  a  young  and 
beautiful  cedar,  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at  Paris,  which, 
though  an  exotic,  has  preserved  in  our  climate  the  atti- 
tude of  a  king,  and  the  costume  of  Lebanon*  • 

The  bark  of  most  mountain-trees  is,  in  like  manner, 
adapted  to  convey  the  rain-water  from  the  branches  to  the 
roots.  That  of  the  pine  is  in  large  perpendicular  ridges ; 
that  of  the  elm  is  split  and  cleft  longitudinally ;  that  of 
the  cypress  is  spungy  like  tow* 

The  plants  of  mountains  and  of  dry  situations  have 
farther  a  character  which  is  peculiar  to  them  in  general : 
it  is  that  of  attracting  the  water  which  floats  in  the  air  in 
imperceptible  vapors.  The  parietaria,  or  pellitory,  which 
has  derived  its  name  a  partete,  because  it  grows  on  the 
■ides  of  walls,  has  its  leaves  almost  always  humid.  This 
attraction  is  common  to  most  of  the  mountain  trees.  All 
travellers  agree  in  asserting  that  in  the  mountains  of  Ferro, 
one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  there  is  a  tree,  which,  every 
day,  furnishes  that  island  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
water.  The  natives  call  it  garoe,  and  the  Spaniards  santOt 
on  account  of  its  utility.  They  tell  us  that  it  is  always 
surrounded  with  a  cloud,  which  distils  abundantly  down 
its  leaves,  and  replenishes  with  water  capacious  reservoirs 
which  are  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  aflbrd 
a  copious  supply  to  the  island.  This  effect  is  probably 
somewhat  exaggerated,  though  reported  by  persons  of 
different  nations;  but  I  give  credit  to  the  general  fact 
The  real  state  of  the  case  I  take  to  be  this,  that  the 
mountain  attracts  from  afar  the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  tree,  being  situated  in  the  focus  of  that  attraction, 
collects  them  around  it. 

Having  frequently  spoken,  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
of  the  attraction  of  the  summits  of  different  mountains* 
the  reader  will  not  be  displeased,  if  I  here  present  him 
with  an  idea  of  this  portion  of  the  hydraulic  architecture 
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of  Nature.  Among  a  great  number  of  curious  examples 
which  I  could  adduce,  and  which  I  have  collected  among 
my  materials  on  the  subject  of  geography,  I  shall  quote 
one,  extracted  not  from  a  systematic  philosopher,  but  from 
a  simple  and  sprightly  traveller  of  the  last  century,  who 
relates  things  as  he  saw  them,  and  without  deducing  from 
them  any  <!on8equences  whatever,  [t  is  a  description  of 
the  peaks  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  situated  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  the  21st  degree  of  south  latitude.  It  was  drawn 
op  from  the  papers  of  M.  de  Villers,  who  was  then  gover- 
nor of  the  island  under  the  East  India  Company.  It  is 
printed  in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage,  performed  for  the 
first  time  by  French  Ships  to  Arabia  Felix,  about  the  year 
1709,  and  was  published  by  M.  de  la  Roque. 

^  Among  those  plains,  which  are  on  the  mountains  of 
Bourbon,**  says  M.  de  Villers,  ''the  most  remarkable, 
though  no  account  has  yet  been  given  of  it,  is  that  which 
has  been  denominated  the  plain  of  the  Caffres,  because  a 
number  of  that  people,  slaves  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  concealed  themselves  there,  after  they  had  run  away 
from  their  masters.  From  the  sea-shore  you  continue  to 
rise  by  a  gentle  ascent  for  seven  leagues,  in  order  to  reach 
this  plain  by  the  single  road  which  leads  to  it  along  the 
river  of  St.  Stephen.  It  is  possible  to  ride  it  on  horse- 
back. The  road  is  good  and  smooth  till  within  a  league 
and  a  half  of  the  plain,  planted  with  lofty  and  beautiful 
trees,  the  leaves  of  which,  as  they  fall,  afford  sustenance  to 
the  tortoises,  which  are  found  there  in  great  numbers, 
llie  elevation  of  this  plain  may  be  estimated  at  two 
leagurs  above  the  horizon :  accordingly  it  appears  from 
below  to  be  totally  lost  in  the  clouds.  It  is  four  or  five 
leagues  in  circumference;  the  cold  is  insupportable,  and  a 
continual  fog,  which  wets  as  much  as  rain,  prevents  you 
from  seeing  the  distance  of  ten  paces:  at  night-fall  you 
may  see  more  distinctly  than  by  day ;  but  then  the  frost 
is  extremely  intense,  and  in  the  morning,  before  sun-rise, 
you  perceive  the  plain  frozen  all  over. 
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«  But  what  appears  to  the  spectator  as  very  extraordi- 
nary, there  are  certain  elevations  of  earth,  cut  out  almost 
/ike  circular  columns  of  prodigious  height;  for  they  can- 
not be  much  lower  thau  the  turrets  of  Notre  Dame,  at 
Paris.  They  are  set  up  like  pins  in  a  skittle  ground,  and 
resemble  them  so  much,  that  you  are  easily  led  to  count 
them.  They  are  called  pitons  (pins).  If  you  wish  to  stop 
and  rest  near  any  of  these  eminences,  those  who  do  not 
chuse  to  repose,  and  are  inclined  to  walk  about,  must  take 
cftre  not  to  proceed  to  the  distance  of  only  two  hundred 
paces,  otherwise  they  will  run  a  great  risk  of  not  lieing 
able  to  find  the  place  from  which  they  set  out ;  these  pins 
being  so  numerous,  so  much  alike,  and  disposed  so  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  that  the  Creoles,  people  born  in  the 
country,  are  themselves  liable  to  be  deceived.  With  a 
view,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  circumstance  ao  unpleasant, 
when  a  company  of  travellers  stop  at  the  fool  of  one  of 
these  pins,  and  any  of  the  party  are  disposed  to  make  a 
farther  excursion,  they  leave  some  person  behind  to  make 
a  fire  and  smoke,  which  serves  to  direct  and  bring  back 
the  stragglers ;  and  if,  as  it  often  happens,  the  fog  is  so 
thick  as  to  hinder  the  fire  and  the  smoke  from  being 
«een,  they  provide  themselves  with  certain  large  shells, 
leaving  one  with  him  who  remains  at  the  foot  of  the  emi- 
nence from  which  they  set  out.  Those  who  proceed 
forward  take  another,  and  when  they  wish  to  return, 
they  blow  with  violence  in  the  shell,  as  in  a  trumpet, 
which  emits  a  very  shrill  sound,  that  is  heard  to  a  great 
distance;  so  that  by  answering  each  other,  they  are 
kept  from  straying,  and  easily  return  to  the  point  of 
departure.  Without  this  precaution,  they  would  be  in- 
evitably bewildered. 

•*  In  this  plain  there  are  a  great  number  of  aspen-trees. 
Which  are  always  green ;  the  other  trees  have  a  moss  more 
Chan  a  fathom  in  length,  which  covers  their  trunks  and 
their  large  branches.  They  are  dead,  without  foliage, 
and  so  impregnated  with  water,  that  it  is  almost  imi>os- 
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sible  to  make  a  fire  with  them.  If  with  great  difficulty 
you  at  length  kindle  some  of  the  boughs,  the  fire  is  black, 
without  flatiie,  yielding  a  reddish  smoke,  which  spoils  meat 
instead  of  dressing  it.  You  can  scarcely  find  in  the  whole 
plain  a  single  spot  where  you  can  make  a  fire,  unless  you 
chuse  some  elevation  near  the  peaks;  for  the  soil  of  the 
plain  is  so  humid,  that  the  water  eyery  where  gushes  out, 
and  you  are  continually  in  mud,  and  wet  up  to  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  Great  numbers  of  blue  birds  are  to  be  seen 
there,  nestling  iu  the  herbage,  and  iu  the  aquatic  femi 
This  plain  was  unknown  before  the  flight  of  the  Caffres. 
Ill  order  to  get  down  from  it,  you  must  take  the  road  by 
which  you  ascended,  unless  you  would  venture  upon 
another,  which  is  too  rugged  and  loo  dangerous. 

**  From  the  plain  of  the  Ca£frcs  may  be  seen  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Three  Salases,  so  called  firom  the  three  peaks 
of  that  rock,  which  b  the  highest  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 
All  its  rivers  issue  from  it,  and  it  is  so  steep  on  every  sidc^ 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  ascending  it 

**  There  is  in  this  island  another  plain,  called  the  Plain 
of  Silaos,  which  is  still  bighei  than  that  of  the  Caffres^ 
and  equally  sterile ;  and  it  is  net  without  great  difficulty 
that  you  can  climb  up  to  it.** 

In  this  simple  description  of  our  traveller,  we  must 
excuse  some  errors  in  physics,  such  as  his  assigning  to  the 
plain  of  the  Caffres  an  elevation  of  two  leagues  above  the 
hiDrizon.  The  barometer  and  thermometer  had  not  taught 
tirni  that  there  is  no  such  elevation  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  that  at  a  league  only  of  per()endicular  altitude 
the  ice  never  melts.  But  from  the  thick  fog  which  sur- 
rounds these  peaks,  from  their  continual  haze,  which  wets 
as  much  as  rain,  and  which  falls  during  the  night,  it  is 
evident  that  they  attract  the  vapors  which  the  sun  raises 
by  day  from  the  sea,  and  which  disappear  by  night. 
Hence  is  formed  the  sheet  of  water  which  inundates  the 
plain  of  the  Caffres,  and  from  which  issue  most  of  the 
'ivers  and  streams  that  water  the  island.     A  vco^etablc 
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attraction  is  likewise  perceptible  in  those  ever-green  aspens 
\ad  trees  constantly  liuniidy  with  which  it  is  impossible  to 
Kindle  a  fire.  Ttie  island  of  Bourbon  is  nearly  circular, 
and  rises  out  of  the  sea  like  the  half  of  an  orange.  On 
the  most  elevated  part  of  this  hemisphere  are  situated  the 
-'lain  of  Silaos  and  that  of  the  Caffres,  where  Nature  has 
placed  that  labyrinth  of  peaks,  incessantly  shrouded  in 
fog%  planted  like  nine  pins,  and  lofty  as  towers. 

If  time  and  space  permitted,  I  could  demonstrate  (hat 
there  are  a  multitude  of  similar  peaks  on  the  chains  of  lofty 
mountains,  of  the  Cordilleras,  of  Taurus,  and  others,  and 
in  the  centre  of  most  islands,  without  the  possibility  of  sup- 
posing, conformably  to  the  received  opinion,  that  they  are 
the  remains  of  a  primitive  earth,  which  was  raised  to  that 
height;  for,  as  we  have  before  asked,  what  could  have 
become  of  the  wreck  of  that  earth,  the  pretended  evi- 
dences of  which  rise  on  every  side  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe?  I  could  make  it  evident  that  they  are  placed 
there  in  aggregations  and  in  situations  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  the  earth,  of  which  they  are  in  some  mea- 
sure the  reservoirs,  some  in  the  form  of  a  labyrinth,  likt 
those  of  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  when  they  are  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hemisphere,  whence  they  are  destined  to  dis> 
tribute  the  waters  of  heaven  in  every  direction;  others  in 
the  form  of  a  comb,  when  they  are  placed  on  the  length- 
ened crest  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  like  the  peaks  of  Tau- 
rus and  of  the  Cordilleras ;  others  grouped  two  or  three 
together,  according  to  the  configuration  of  the  districts 
they  water.  They  are  of  various  forms,  and  of  different 
constructions;  some  are  covered  with  earth,  as  those  of  the 
plain  of  the  Caffres;  and  some  of  the  Antilles  islands,  and 
vvhich  are  at  the  same  time  so  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible. 
These  incrustations  of  earth  prove  that  they  have  both 
fossil  and  hydraulic  attractions. 

There  are  others  which  are  long  needles  of  solid  and 
naked  rock :  others  are  conical,  or  in  the  form  of  a  tabic, 
like  the  Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
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which  you  may.  frequently  lee  the  clouds  accumulate,  and 
^read  out  in  the  form  of  a  table-cloth.  Others  are  not 
apparent,  but  are  entirely  euFdoped  in  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  bosoms  of  {dains.  All  are  distinguishable 
by  the  f(^  which  they  attract  about  them,  and  by  the 
streams  which  flow  in  their  vicinity.  We  may  even  rest 
aMured  that  there  exists  not  a  single  stream  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  there  is  not  some  quarry  of  hydro- 
attractive,  and  most  commonly  metallic  stone.  I  ascribe 
the  attraction  of  these  peaks  to  the  vitreous  and  metallic 
substances  of  which  they  are  composed.  I  am  penuiaded 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  imitate  this  architecture  of 
Nature,  and,  by  means  of  the  attraction  of  these  stones, 
to  form  fountains  in  the  most  parched  situations.  In 
general  vitreous  bodies  and  stones  susceptible  of  polish  are 
highly  proper  for  this  purpose ;  for,  when  water  is  diffused 
m  great  quantity  through  the  air,  as  at  the  time  of  a  thaw 
it  is  first  attracted  and  adheres  to  the  glasses  and  polished 
itones  in  our  houses. 

I  have  frequently  observed  on  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Isle  of  France,  effects  similar  to  those  of  the 
peaks  of  the  plain  of  the  Caffres  in  the  Island  of  Bourbon. 
The  clouds  are  incessantly  collected  around  their  peaks, 
which  are  steep,  and  pointed  like  pyramids.  Some  of 
these  peaks  are  surmounted  with  a  rock  of  a  cubical  form, 
which  crowns  them  like  a  capital.  Such  is  that  which  is 
there  called  Piterbooth,  after  a  Duteh  admiral  of  that 
name:  it  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  island. 

These  peaks  are  formed  of  a  solid  rock,  vitrifiable  and 
mixed  with  copper ;  they  are  real  electrical  needles,  both 
from  their  form  and  their  substance.  The  clouds  deviate 
perceptibly  from  their  course  to  collect  round  them,  and 
sometimes  accumulate  in  such  great  quantity,  as  to  shroud 
them  from  the  view.  Thence  they  descend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vallies,  along  the  skirts  of  the  forests,  which  like 
wise  attract  them,  and  there  they  dissolve  into  rain,  fre- 
quently forming  rainbows  on  the  verdure  of  the  trees 

▼OL.  II.  ^ 
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This  vegetable  attraction  of  the  forests  of  this  island  so 
perfectly  accords  with  the  metallic  attraction  of  the  peaks 
of  the  mountains^  that  a  field  situated  in  an  open  place,  in 
their  vicinity,  often  suffers  from  the  drought,  while  it  is 
raining  the  whole  year  round  in  the  woods  at  the  distance 
of  less  than  a  musket-shot.  By  destroying  part  of  the  trees 
that  crowned  the  eminences  of  that  island,  most  of  the 
streams  which  watered  it  were  dried  up:  of  tliese  nothing 
now  remains  but  the  empty  channels.  To  the  same  in- 
judicious management,  I  ascribe  the  perceptible  diminution 
of  the  rivers  and  streams  in  a  great  portion  of  Europe, 
as  may  be  seen  by  their  ancient  beds,  which  are  much  too 
wide  and  deep  for  the  volume  of  water  they  now  contain. 
Nay,  I  am  persuaded  that  to  this  cause  must  be  ascribed 
the  drought  in  the  elevated  provinces  of  Asia,  among 
others,  in  those  of  Persia,  the  mountains  of  which  were, 
without  doubt,  imprudently  stripped  uf  trees  by  the  first 
inhabitants.  [  am  of  opinion  that  if  mountain  trees  were 
planted  in  France  on  the  eminences  and  at  the  sources  of 
our  rivers,  their  ancient  volume  of  water  might  be  restored, 
and  many  streams  which  have  ceased  to  flow,  would  aspn 
appear  in  our  fields.  It  is  not  among  the  reeds,  nor  in  the 
depths  of  vallies  that  the  Naiads  conceal  their  everlasting 
urns,  according  to  the  representations  of  painters;  but  on 
the  summits  of  rocks,  crowned  with  groves,  and  near  to  the 
heavens. 

There  is  not  a  single  vegetable,  the  leaf  of  which  is  dis- 
posed to  receive  the  rain-water  in  the  mountains,  whose 
seed  is  not  formed  in  the  manner  most  proper  to  raise  itself 
thither.  The  seeds  of  all  the  mountain  plants  are  volatile. 
On  inspecting  their  leaves,  you  may  deduce  with  accuracy 
the  character  of  their  seed,  and  by  inspecting  their  seed, 
you  may  ascertain  that  of  their  leaves,  and  infer  the  ele- 
mentary character  of  the  plant.  By  mountain  plants  I  here 
mean  all  those  that  grow  in  dry  and  sandy  situations,  on 
the  ground,  on  rocks,  on  the  steep  banks  of  roads,  on 
wallfl^  in  a  word,  at  a  distance  from  an^  water. 
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The  seeds  of  tlie  thistle,  the  corn-flower,  the  dandelion, 
the  succory,  and  otliers,  have  pinions,  plumes,  tufts,  and 
various  means  of  rising,  which  convey  them  to  prodigious 
dbtances.  Those  of  grasses,  which  likewise  travel  very  fai; 
have  a  chaffy  coat,  and  light  appendages.  Others,  like 
that  of  the  yellow  stock-gilly  flower,  are  formed  like  thiu 
scaler  and,  wafted  by  the  slightest  breath  of  wind ;  they 
plant  themselves  in  the  smallest  crevice  of  a  wall.  The 
seeds  of  the  largest  mountain-trees  are  not  less  volatile. 
That  of  the  maple  has  two  membraneous  wings,  resembling 
those  of  a  fly.  That  of  the  elm  is  enchased  in  the  midst 
of  a  thin  oval  leaf.  Those  of  the  cedar  are  terminated 
by  fine,  broad  plates,  which  form  a  cone  by  their  aggre- 
gation. The  seeds  are  in  the  centre  of  the  cone,  anc 
when  ripe,  the  membranes  to  which  they  are  attached 
separate  from  each  other  like  cards,  and  each  flies  away 
with  its  kernel.  The  seeds  of  mountain  plants,  which 
appear  too  heavy  to  fly,  possess  other  resources.  The 
peas  of  the  balsamine  have  pods  whose  elastic  springs 
throw  them  to  a  great  distance.  There  is  in  India  a  tree, 
the  name  of  which  I  do  not  recollect,  that,  in  like  manner, 
projects  its  seed  with  a  noise  resembling  the  report  of  a 
niQsket  Such  as  have  neither  tufts,  pinions,  nor  springs, 
and  seem  to  be  condemned  by  their  weight  to  remain  at 
the  foot  of  the  vegetable  which  produced  them,  are,  in 
many  caaes,  those  that  travel  farthest  They  fly  with  the 
wings  of  birds.  It  is  thus  that  a  multitude  of  berries  and 
stone  fruits  propagate  themselves.  Their  seeds  are  in- 
closed in  stony  incrustations,  which  are  incapable  of  being 
digested.  These  are  swallowed  by  the  birds,  who  plant 
them  on  the  cornices  of  towers,  in  the  clefb  of  the  rocks, 
on  the  trunks  of  trees,  beyond  rivers,  nay,  even  beyond 
seas.  It  is  by  these  means  that  a  bird  of  the  Moluccas 
replants  the  desert  islands  of  that  archipelago  with  nut- 
meg-trees, in  spite  of  all  the  pains  taken  by  the  Dutch  to 
destroy  tiiose  trees  in  places  where  they  cannot  be  sub- 
servient to  their  commerce.     This  is  not  the  proper  time 
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for  treatiDg  of  the  relatious  of  vteg;eUUes  to  animals.  It 
is  fafficient  to  observe,  by  the  way,  that  moBt  birds  retow 
the  yegetable  which  feeds  them.  We  even  find  among 
onrKlves  that  there  are  quadrupeds  which  convey  the 
seeds  of  grasses  to  a  great  distance;  such  are,  among 
others  those  that  do  not  chew  the  cud,  as  the  horsey 
whose  dung  is  injurious  to  the  meadows,  for  this  reason, 
that  it  introduces  into  them  a  great  number  of  foreign 
plants,  as  the  heath  and  the  furze,  the  seeds  of  which  they 
are  unable  to  digest  They  resow  others  which  adhere  to 
their  coats,  by  the  mere  motion  of  their  tails.  There  are 
littk  quadruped^  as  the  dormouse,  the  hedgehog;  and  the 
marmot,  which  convey  to  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the 
mountains  aooms^  beech-mast,  and  chesnuts. 

It  is  well  wortiiy  of  remark,  that  the  volatile  seeds  are 
much  more  numerous  than  the  other  species,  and  in  this 
we  ought  to  admire  the  sagacity  of  a  Providence,  which 
foresaw  every  thing.  The  elevated  situations  for  which 
they  are  destined,  were  liable  to  be  soon  stripped  of  their 
vegetables  by  the  declivity  of  their  soil,  and  by  the  rains, 
which  have  a  constant  tendency  to  lower  tliem.  By 
means  of  the  volatility  of  seed,  they  have  beconae  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  earth  the  most  prolific  in  plants.  It  is 
upon  the  mountains  that  the  treasure  of  the  botanist  is 
placed. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  remedies  of 
Nature  are  always  superior  to  the  obstacles  she  has  op- 
posed, and  that  her  compensations  exceed  her  gifts.  In- 
deed, if  yon  except  the  inconveniences  of  the  declivity,  a 
mountain  affords  to  plants  the  greatest  variety  of  expo- 
sures. In  a  plain  they  have  the  same  sun,  the  same  hu- 
midity, the  same  soil,  the  same  wind;  but  if  you  ascend 
a  mountain  situated  in  our  latitudes  only  twenty-five 
fathoms  of  perpendicular  height,  you  experience  a  change 
of  climate  as  great  as  if  you  had  proceeded  twenty-five 
leagues  towards  the  north;  so  that  a  mountain  twelve 
hundred  perpendicular  fkthoms  in  height,  presents  a  8cal«« 
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of  vegetation  as  extensive  aa  ttiat  of  twelve  hundred 
horizontal  leagues^  which  ia  nearly  our  dUtance  from  the 
pole ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  munt  terminate  in  ever- 
lasting ice.  Every  step  we  take  upon  a  mountain,  whe- 
ther ascending  or  descending*  changes  our  latitude,  and 
in  making  a  circuit  round  it,  every  step  changes  our  lon- 
gitude. We  shall  find  points  where  the  sun  rises  at  eight 
in  the  morning ;  others  at  ten»  otbets  at  noon*  We  shall 
there  meet  with  an  infinite  variety  of  exposuies,  of  cold 
to  the  norths  of  hot  to  the  south,  of  rainy  to  tlie  west»  of 
dry  to  the  east;  exclusive  of  the  different  reflections  of 
kfat  in  sands,  in  rocks»  in  the  surfaces  of  vallies  and  lakes, 
which  modify  them  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 

We  shall  farther  observe^  with  astonishment,  that  the 
seasoD  of  maturity  of  most  volatile  seeds,  is  about  the 
begiutting  of  autumn:  and  that,  by  an  effect  of  that  uni- 
verml  wisdom  which  causes  all  the  parts  of  Nature  to  a«t 
ia  concert,  it  is  then  that  we  have  violent  winds^  about 
the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  called 
equiJDoctia]  gides.  These  winds  blow  in  all  parts  of  the 
eoDtinentj^  from  the  bosom  of  the  seas  to  the  mountains 
disposed  in  conformity  to  them.  They  not  only  convey 
thither  the  volatile  seeds  which  have  attained  maturity, 
bat  blend  with  them  thick  clouds  of  dust,  which  they 
carry  off  from  lands  dried  by  the  heats  of  summer,  and 
particularly  from  the  seandiores,  where  the  perpetual 
motion  of  the  waves  that  break  upon  tbnn»  rolling  the 
pebbles  incessantly  to  and  fro^  reduces  the  liardest  sub- 
stances  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

These  emanations  of  dust  are  so  abundant  in  different 
phM:es,  that  I  could  produce  tnany  instances  of  vessels  being 
covered  with  it,  while  crossing  gulpha^  though  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  six  leagues  from  land.  In  the  most 
elevated  parts  of  Asia  they  are  so  troublesome,  that  all 
travellers  who  have  been  at  Pekin,  assure  us  it  is  impos- 
sible to  walk  in  the  streets  of  that  city,  at  one  season  of 
the  year,  without  veiling  the  face.     There  are  showers  of 
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dust  which  repair  the  summits  of  mountains,  as  there  are 
showers  of  rain  which  replenish  their  sources.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  proceed  from  the  sea,  and  return  to  it 
by  the  currents  of  the  rivers,  wliich  are  perpetually  con- 
veying thither  tlieir  tribute  of  water  and  sand.  The 
maritime  winds  unite  their  efforts  towards  the  autumnal 
equinox,  transport  from  the  circumference  of  the  conti- 
nents to  the  mountains,  which  are  the  most  distant  from 
it,  the  seeds  and  the  manures  that  have  been  washed  from 
them,  and  sow  meadows,  groves,  and  forests  on  the  sides 
of  precipices,  and  on  the  most  elevated  peaks.  Thus  the 
leaves,  the  stems,  the  seeds,  the  birds,  the  seasons,  the  seas^ 
and  the  winds  concur  in  a  wonderfui  manner  to  keep  up 
the  vegetation  of  the  mountains. 

I  have  been  mentioning  the  relations  of  plants  to  moun- 
tains; I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  introduce  here  the 
relations  which  mountains  themselves  have  to  plants,  accord- 
ing to  my  intention.  All  I  can  say  on  the  subject  is  this: 
so  far  are  mountains  from  being  the  productions  either  of 
the  centrifugal  power,  or  of  fire,  or  of  earthquakes,  or  of  the 
current  of  the  waters,  that  1  know  of  at  least  ten  different 
species,  esich  of  which  has  a  configuration  the  most  proper 
for  maintainmg  in  every  latitude  the  harmony  of  the 
elements  relative  to  vegetation.  Each  of  them  has  more- 
over vegetables  and  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  itself,  and  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  which  is  an  evident  demonstration 
that  they  are  not  the  work  of  chance.  Finally,  among 
this  immense  number  of  mountains  which  cover  the  greatest 
part  of  the  five  zones,  and  especially  the  torrid  and  the 
frigid  zone,  there  is  but  one  single  species,  and  that  the 
least  considerable  of  all,  which  presents  to  the  currents  of 
waters  projecting  and  retreating  angles  in  correspondence. 
ThOf  however,  is  no  more  their  work  than  the  basin  of 
the  seas  is  itself  the  work  of  the  ocean  But  this  interest- 
ing subject,  of  too  great  extent  for  this  volume,  belongs, 
besides,  to  the  province  of  geography. 

l«t  us  now  proceed  to  the  harmonies  of  aquatic  plants. 
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Aquatic  plants  have  dispositions  totally  diflferent  in  their 
eaves,  iu  the  attitude  of  their  branches,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  configuration  of  their  seeds.  Nature,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  in  order  to  vary  her  harmonies,  frequently  em- 
ploys pone  but  positive  or  negative  harmonies.  She  has 
given  an  aqueduct  to  the  stalk  of  the  leaves  of  mountain 
plants;  she  withholds  it  from  such  as  grow  by  the  side  of 
waters,  and  converts  them  into  aquatic  plants.  These 
instead  of  having  their  leaves  hollowed  out  into  gutters, 
produce  leaves  smooth  and  sleek,  as  the  corn-flag,  which 
produces  them  in  the  form  of  the  blade  of  a  dagger ;  or 
swelling  in  the  middle  like  a  sword-blade,  as  those  of  the 
reed  called  typha,  the  common  species,  tiie  stem  of  which 
the  Jews  put  into  the  hands  of  Jesus  Christ  Those  of 
the  nymphaea  are  flat,  and  turned  into  the  form  of  a  heart 
Some  of^hese  species  affect  other  forms ;  but  their  long 
stalks  are  uniformly  destitute  of  a  channel.  Those  of 
rushes  are  round  like  a  pipe.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
rashes  on  the  banks  of  moi'asses,  rivulets,  and  streams. 
They  are  found  of  all  sizes,  from  such  as  are  as  fine  as  a 
hair,  to  those  which  grow  in  the  river  of  Genoa,  and  are 
as  large  as  sugar  canes.  Whatever  difference  there  may 
be  in  the  articulation  of  their  stalks  and  of  their  blades, 
they  have  all  in  their  plan  a  rounded  or  elliptical  form. 
You  will  find  that  only  those  species  which  grow  in  dry 
situations  are  fluted  and  hollowed  out  on  their  surface. 
When  Nature  designs  to  render  aquatic  plants  susceptible 
of  vegetation  on  mountains,  she  bestows  aqueducts  on  their 
leaves:  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  she  intends  to  place 
mountain  plants  on  the  brink  of  waters,  she  withholds  it. 
The  aloe  of  the  rock  has  its  leaves  hollowed  out  into  a 
scoop;  those  of  the  water  aloe  are  full.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  dozen  species  of  mountain  fern,  all  of  which  have 
a  small  channel  along  their  branches,  and  the  only  marsh 
species  which  I  know  is  destitute  of  it  The  attitude  of 
its  branches  is  likewise  very  different  from  that  of  the 
others:  the  former  erect  them  towards  heaven,  the  latter 
t>ears  them  almost  horizontal!*' 
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If  the  leaves  of  mountain  plants  are  cons  ructed  in  the 
manner  best  adapted  for  collecting  at  their  roots  the  waters 
of  heaven,  which  they  have  not  at  their  disposal,  those  of 
aquatic  plants  are  disposed  in  such  a  mamier  as  to  throw 
it  off,  because  they  are  destined  to  grow  in  the  bosom  of 
waters,  or  in  their  vicinity.  The  leaves  of  trees  that  love  to 
grow  ou  the  brink  of  rivers,  as  those  of  the  birch,  the  aspen, 
and  the  poplar,  are  attached  to  long  and  pendent  stalks. 
There  are  others  which  have  their  leaves  arranged  like 
tiles,  as  the  Indian  doesnut  and  walnat-tree.  Those  of  the 
plants  which  grow  in  the  shside  round  the  tronks  of  trees^ 
and  which  attract  by  their  roots  the  humidity  that  the 
tree  collects  by  its  foliage,  as  the  French«bean  and  con- 
volvulus, have  a  similar  port.  But  such  as  grow  entirely 
in  the  shade  of  trees,  and  have  scarcely  any  roots,  as  the 
mushroom,  are  furnished  with  leaves,  which,  instead  of 
pointing  upward  to  heaven,  turn  downward  to  the  grounds 
Most  of  them  are  formed  on  the  upper  side  into  a  thick 
parasol,  to  prevent  the  sun  from  drying  the  spot  on  which 
they  grow;  and  they  are  divided  underneath  into  thin 
plates,  to  receive  the  vapors  exhaled  from  it,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  horizontal  wheel  of  a  steam- 
engine  receive  the  emanations  of  the  boiling  water  that 
make  it  turn  round.  They  have  various  other  means  of 
refreshing  tliemselves  by  these  exhalations.  There  are 
numerous  species  which  are  lined  with  tubes,  and  others 
are  stuffed  with  sponges.  Some  have  a  stalk  liollow 
within,  and  which,  being  surmounted  with  a  capital, 
collect  in  that  part  the  emanations  of  the  soil,  as  in  an 
alembic.  Thus  not  the  smallest  portion  of  vapor  is  lost 
throughout  the  whole  universe. 

What  I  have  just  said  concerning  tiie  inverted  forms 
of  mushrooms,  their  leafy  plates,  the  tubes  and  sponges 
with  which  they  are  lined  for  receiving  the  vapors  that 
are  exhaled  from  the  earth,  confirms  what  [  have  ad- 
vanced relative  to  the  use  of  the  leaves  of  nM>untain  plants 
scooped  out  into  gutters,  or  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 
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pencil  or  of  a  fiin,  to  catch  the  waters  of  heaven.  But 
aqoatic  plants,  having  no  need  of  these  recifHentSy  because 
they  grow  in  the  midst  of  water,  are  famished,  if  1  may 
be  aJlowed  the  ejtpresslon,  with  repulsive  foliage.  1  shall 
here  introdace  an  object  of  comparison  well  calculated  to 
convince  the  reader  of  the  troth  of  these  principles :  for 
example,  the  Ikik  of  the  mountains  and  the  caper  of  the 
rocks  have  leaves  hollowed  into  the  form  of  a  spoon;  but 
the  wucinia  ptduttrist  which  has  likewise  concave  leaves, 
bears  them  mverted,  with  the  cavity  turned  towards  the 
earth.  By  this  negative  character  I  knew  that  a  rare 
plant  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  which  I  had  never  seen 
before,  was  a  native  of  the  marshes.  It  is  the  hetum 
ptUnttret  which  grows  in  the  marshes  of  Labrador.  Its 
leaves,  in  the  form  of  small  tea-spoons,  are  all  inverted, 
their  convex  side  being  turned  upward.  The  water-lentil 
of  our  marshes,  as  well  as  the  typha  of  our  rivers,  lias  the 
middle  of  its  leaf  swelled  out. 

Botanists,  on  observing  leaves  nearly  similar  in  the 
plaius,  on  tlie  brink  of  waters,  and  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, never  suspected  that  they  might  be  applied  to  such 
different  purposes.  Many  of  them  undoubtedly  possess  ex* 
tensive  knowledge ;  but  it  is  rendered  entirely  useless  to 
them,  because  their  method  obliges  them  to  proceed  in  one 
single  track,  and  their  system  indicates  only  one  kind  of 
observation.  This  is  the  reason  why  their  most  numerous 
collections  frequently  present  nothing  but  a  mere  fist  of 
names.  The  study  of  Nature  is  replete  with  spirit  and 
intelligence.  Her  vegetable  order  is  an  immense  volume, 
of  which  the  plants  form  the  ideas,  and  the  leaves  of  those 
same  plants  the  letters.  There  is  not  even  any  great 
number  of  primitive  forms  in  the  characters  of  this  alpha- 
bet, but  with  their  various  assemblages  she  composes,  as 
we  do  with  oon,  an  infinite  multitude  of  difibrent  ideas. 
She  freqoentiy  has  occasion,  like  us,  to  change  only  an 
accent,  in  order  to  produce  a  total  alteration  in  the  sense 
of  an  expression.    She  places  rushes,  reeds,  arums^  with 
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emooth  foliage  and  a  full  stalk  on  the  banks  of  riven ;  by 
adding  an  aqueduct  to  the  leaf,  she  converts  them  into 
rushesi  reeda»  and  arums  of  the  mountains. 

We  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  generalize  these 
means,  otherwise  they  would  not  fail  to  lead  us  into  a  mis- 
conception of  her  procedure.  Some  botanists,  for  exam- 
ple, having  suspected  that  the  leaves  of  some  plants  might 
be  adapted  to  collect  the  rain-water,  imagined  that  those 
of  the  dipsacus,  or  fuller's  thistle,  were  formed  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  was  very  easy  to  fall  into  this  mistake, 
for  they  are  opposite  to  each  other,  and  joined  at  their 
bases,  so  that,  after  a  shower,  they  present  reservoirs, 
each  containing  full  half  a  glass  of  water,  and  which  are 
disposed  in  stages  up  its  stem.  But  they  ought  to  consider, 
in  this  first  place,  that  the  dipsacus  grows  spontaneously 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  that  Nature  never  bestows 
reservoirs  of  water  on  aquatic  plants.  This  would  be,  as 
the  proverb  says,  carrying  water  to  the  sea.  In  the 
second  place,  they  might  have  observed  that  the  stages 
formed  by  the  opposite  leaves  of  the  dipsacus,  so  far  from 
being  reservoirs,  are,  on  the  contrary,  dischargers  which 
convey  the  rain-water  from  its  roots  to  the  distance  of  nine 
or  ten  inches  on  every  side,  by  the  extremities  of  it^ 
leaves.  They  resemble,  in  some  respects,  the  gutters 
which  project  from  the  roofs  of  our  houses,  or  those  formed 
by  the  corners  of  our  hats,  which  serve  to  carry  away  the 
rain-water,  and  not  to  convey  it  to  us.  Besides,  the 
water  which  remains  in  the  wings  of  the  leaves  of  the 
dipsacus,  can  never  descend  to  the  root  of  the  plant, 
since  it  is  detained  there  as  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel. 
It  would  not  even  be  proper  for  watering  it,  for  Pliny 
asserts  that  it  is  salt.  The  heartwort,  which  grows  in 
tlie  trembling  and  mossy  marshes  of  Canada,  bears  at  its 
base  two  leaves,  formed  like  the  halves  of  a  trumpet  sawed 
lengthwise.  They  are  both  concave ;  but  at  tlie  farthest 
extremity  from  the  plant,  they  have  a  kind  of  beak  like  a 
jpout.     The  water  which  remains  in  the  vases  of  these 
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nqsuitic  plaiits,  is  perhaps  intended  to  refresh  the  small 
birdsy  which  are  sometimes  not  a  little  embarrassed  for 
drink  during  the  inundations  of  waters.  It  is  necessary 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  elementary  characters 
of  plants  and  their  relative  characters.  Nature  obliges 
the  man  who  studies  her  works  not  to  confine  himself  to 
external  appearances,  and  in  order  to  form  his  understand- 
ing, to  rise  from  the  means  she  employs  to  the  ends  she 
proposes.  If  some  aquatic  plants  appear  to  present  in 
their  foliage  certain  characters  of  mountain  plants,  there 
are  others  in  the  mountains  which  seem  to  exhibit  cha- 
racters resembling  those  of  the  waters ;  sucli  is,  for  exam- 
ple^ the  broom.  It  bears  leaves  so  small*  and  so  few  in 
number,  that  they  appear  insufficient  to  collect  the  water 
necessary  for  its  growth,  especially  as  it  thrives  in  the 
most  droughty  soils.  Nature  has  indemnified  it  in  another 
manner.  If  its  leaves  are  small,  its  roots  are  of  extraor- 
dinary length.  They  shoot  out  to  a  great  distance  an 
search  of  refreshment  I  have  seen  some  of  them  ex- 
tracted from  the  ground  which  were  more  than  twenty 
feet  long :  and  it  was  found  necessary  after  ail  to  break 
them  without  coming  to  the  end.  Notwithstanding  this, 
its  scanty  leaves  have  the  mountain  character ;  for  they 
are  concave,  point  towards  heaven,  and  are  lengthened 
out  like  tlie  lower  mandible  of  birds. 

The  greatest  part  of  aquatic  vegetables  throw  the  water 
from  them,  some  by  their  port,  as  the  birch,  whose 
branches,  instead  of  being  erected-  towards  heaven,  fall  in 
the  form  of  an  arch.  The  same  observaVJon  applies  to  the 
chesnut  and  walnut,  unless  those  trees  have  changed  their 
natural  attitude,  by  growing  in  dry  situations.  In  general 
their  bark  is  smooth,  as  in  the  birch,  or  scaly,  as  in  the 
chesnut;  but  it  is  not  furrowed  into  gutters,  like  that  of 
the  elm,  or  of  the  mountain  pine.  Others  possess  a  repul- 
sive quality;  such  are  the  leaves  of  the  nymphsea,  and 
various  species  of  the  cabbage,  in  which  drops  of  water 
collect  like  globules  of  quicksilver.     There  are  ev«u  some 
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which  cannot  be  wetted  witlwut  great  dUBculty:  tNicb  ark 
the  steou  of  sereral  varieties  of  maidea^hair.  The  laurel, 
we  are  told,  posseates  a  repulsive  quality  so  powerful  as  to 
fepel  lightning.  If  this  property,  so  highly  extoUed  by 
the  ancients,  be  actually  posMssed  by  the  laurel,  it  is 
doubtless  owing  to  its  nature  as  a  fl«nriatic  tree.  It  grows 
in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  riyers  in  Thessaly^  A 
traveller,  whose  name  is  the  Sieur  de  la  Quilletier^  say8» 
in  a  narrative  of  his  vojrage  to  Laoedsemoo*  written  in  a 
very  pleasing  style,  that  he  never  beheld  sudi  beautiful 
laurels  as  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus.  Twas  this 
probably  that  gave  rise  to  the  fiction  of  the  metamorphoaia 
of  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  that  river-god,  whom  Apollo 
transformed  into  a  laurel.  This  repulsive  property  of 
various  trees,  and  of  certain  aquatic  plants,  induces  me  to 
think  that  they  might  be  employed  around  our  habitations, 
as  a  security  against  thunder-storms,  in  a  manner  much 
more  certain  and  agreeable  than  electrical  conductors, 
which  cannot  dissipate  without  attracting  them  into  their 
neighbourhood.  They  might  likewise  be  employed  to 
advantage  in  draining  mardies,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
might  avail  ourselves  of  the  attractive  qualities  of  various 
mountain  vegetables  to  form  spnngs  on  eminences,  and  to 
collect  the  vapors  that  float  in  the  air.  There  is  probably 
not  a  single  infectious  morass  on  the  surface  of  the  globes 
except  in  those  places  where  men  have  destroyed  the 
plants  whose  roots  absorb  the  waters  of  the  earth,  and 
whose  leaves  repel  those  of  the  heavens. 

It  IS  not  my  intention  to  assert  that  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants  have  no  farther  uses,  for  who  can  be  acquuiited 
with  the  innumerable  views  of  Nature?  ''  To  whom  haa 
the  source  of  wisdom  been  revealed,  and  who  hath  known 
her  counsels  ?**  In  general  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants 
appear  adapted,  firom  their  extreme  moveableness,  to  renew 
the  air  of  humid  situations^  and  to  produce,  by  tlieir 
motion,  that  drying  of  the  ground  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.     Such  are  the  leaves  of  the  reed,  of  the  poplar. 
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9f  ihe  tpen»  of  the  birch,  and  even  of  the  willowt  which 
KHMBtiiiiet  stir  when  you  cannot  perceive  the  alighteat 
raatli  of  wind.  It  is  farther  remarkable  that  moat  of 
these  vegetablesy  among  others^  the  pophir  and  the  birch, 
have  a  very  agreeable  smell,  especially  in  spring,  and  that 
many  aromatic  plants  grow  on  the  brink  of  waters,  as  the 
mint,  the  maijoram,  the  species  of  rush  called  cyperust  the 
flower  de  luce,  the  adamui  aramaiieus;  and,  in  India,  the 
spice  trees,  such  as  the  cinnamon,  the  nutmeg,  and  the  clove. 
Their  perfumes  most  powerfully  contribute  to  diminish  the 
mephitic  exhalations  natural  to  marshy  and  humid  places. 
They  have  likewise  various  uses  relative  to  animals,  as  to 
afford  shade  to  the  fishes  which  repair  to  them  for  shelter 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

From  these  different  observations  we  may  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing useful  conclusion  for  agriculture.  When  we  culti- 
vate plants,  the  stalk  of  whose  leaves  is  not  provided  with  a 
channel,  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  great  quantity  of 
water;  for  then  they  are  aquatic  in  their  nature.  The  nas- 
turtium, the  mint,  and  the  marjoram,  consume  a  prodigious 
quantity.  But  when  plants  have  this  channel,  they  must  be 
watered  more  sparingly,  because  they  are  mountain  plants. 
The  deeper  the  channel  is,  the  less  watering  they  require. 
Every  gardener  knows  that  if  you  frequently  water  the  aloe 
or  the  taper  of  Peru,  you  infallibly  kill  them. 

The  seeds  of  acquatic  plants  have  forms  not  less  adapted 
than  those  of  their  leaves  to  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
destined  to  grow:  they  are  all  constructed  in  tlie  most  suit- 
able manner  for  swimming.  Some  are  formed  into  shells, 
others  into  boats,  rafts,  wherries,  single  and  double  canoes, 
resembling  those  of  the  South  Sea.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  if  we  were  to  study  this  part  alone,  we  should 
make  a  multitude  of  very  curious  discoveries  on  tlie  art  of 
Grossing  every  kind  of  currents :  and  1  am  persuaded  that 
the  first  of  mankind,  who  were  much  more  accurate  ob- 
servers thAn  we,  borrowed  their  different  methods  of  naviga- 
tion from  these  models  of  Nature,  of  which  our  boasted 
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inTentiODi  are  nothing  more  than  imperfect  imitanoas 
The  aquatic  or  maritime  pine  baa  its  kernels  inclosed  in 
a  kind  of  amall  bony  sandals,  indented  on  the  under  side^ 
and  covered  on  the  upper  with  a  piece  resembling  a  sliip^s 
scuttle.  The  walnut,  which  delights  so  much  in  the  banks 
of  rivers,  has  its  fruit  shut  up  between  two  skiOs,  laid  one 
upon  the  other.  The  hazle  which  becomes  so  bushy  on 
the  brink  of  rivulets,  the  olive,  which  loves  the  sea-shore 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  degenerates  the  farther  it  is  re- 
moved from  it,  bear  their  seed  inclosed  in  a  species  of  casks, 
capable  of  making  very  long  voyages.  The  red  berry  of 
the  yew,  which  delights  in  cold  and  humid  mountains  on 
the  borders  of  lakes,  is  scooped  into  the  form  of  a  little 
bell.  When  it  drops  from  the  tree,  it  is  at  first  carried  by 
its  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  but  it  soon  rises  to  the 
surface,  by  means  of  a  cavity  which  Nature  has  placed, 
in  the  form  of  a  navel,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  seed.  In 
this  aperture  is  lodged  a  bubble  of  air,  which  brings  it 
back  to  the  surface  of  the  water  by  a  >nechaiiical  contri- 
vance more  ingenious  than  that  of  the  diving-bell,  because 
in  the  latter  the  vacuum  is  below,  and  in  the  yew-berry 
it  is  uppermost.  The  forms  of  the  seed  of  aquatic  plants 
are  still  more  curious,  for  Nature  universally  bestows  a 
double  portion  of  attention  on  the  little  and  the  weak. 
That  of  the  rush  resembles  the  eggs  of  the  crab;  that  of 
fennel  is  a  real  canoe  in  miniature,  hollowed  in  the  middle, 
and  having  two  elevated  prows.  Theie  are  others  set  in 
blades,  resembling  worm-eaten  float- wood :  such  are  those 
of  the  horned  poppy.  Those  that  are  intended  to  grow 
on  the  brink  of  waters  which  have  no  currents,  are  fur- 
nished with  sails;  such  is  the  seed  of  a  scabiosa  of  this 
country,  which  delights  in  the  borders  of  marshes.  Dif- 
fering from  the  seed  of  other  scabiosae,  which  are  crowned 
with  crooked  hairs  to  fasten  themselves  on  those  of  the 
animals  which  transplant  them,  this  is  surmounted  by  a 
half  bladder,  open  and  laid  upon  its  summit  like  a  gon* 
dola.    This  half-bladder  sei  v*s  the  twofold  purpose  of  a  sail 
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and  a  vehicle.  These  means  of  natation,  though  infinitely 
variedy  are  common  in  every  climate  to  the  seed  of  aquatic 
plants.  The  almond  of  the  Amazons,  called  totoca,  is  in- 
closed in  two  shells  exactly  similar  to  those  of  an  oyster. 
Another  fruit,  on  the  shores  of  the  same  river,  which  is 
foil  of  kernels,  bears  an  accurate  resemblance,  both  in 
color  and  in  form,  to  an  earthern  pot  with  its  lid.  It  is 
denominated  the  monkey*s  porridge  pot  There  are  others 
formed  into  large  bottles,  as  the  fruit  of  the  calebash. 
Other  seeds  are  coated  with  a  kind  of  wax,  which  causes 
^Jiem  to  float ;  such  are  the  berries  of  the  wax-tree,  or 
royal  pimento  of  the  shores  of  Louisiana.  The  so  much 
dreaded  apple  of  the  manchineal,  which  thrives  on  the 
itrands  of  the  islands  situated  between  the  tropics,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  mangrove,  which  actually  grows  in  the  salt- 
water, are  almost  ligneous.  There  are  others  whose  shells 
leiemble  the  sea-urchin,  stripped  of  its  prickles.  Many 
are  coupled,  and  perform  their  voyage  like  the  double 
canoes  of  the  South  Sea.  Such  is  the  double  cocoa  of  the 
Secbeiles  Islands. 

If  you  examine  the  leaves,  the  stems,  the  attitudes,  and 
ttie  seeds  of  aquatic  plants,  you  will  invariably  perceive 
in  them  characters  relative  to  the  places  in  which  they  are 
destined  to  gprow,  and  coinciding  with  each  other:  so  that 
if  the  seed  has  a  nautical  form,  its  leaves  are  without  an 
aqueduct:  just  as  in  mountain  plants,  if  the  seed  is  volatile, 
the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  or  the  whole  leaf,  exhibits  a  channel. 
As  an  instance  of  the  nautical  harmonies  of  plants,  I  shall 
take  the  nasturtium,  with  which  every  person  is  acquaint- 
ed. This  plant,  which  produces  flowers  so  agreeable,  is  a 
species  of  cress  of  the  streams  of  Peru.  In  the  first 'place 
it  most  be  remarked  that  the  stalks  of  its  leaves  are  witl^ 
out  aqueduct,  like  those  of  all  aquatic  plants;  they  are 
attached  to  the  middle  of  the  leaves  which  they  bc»r  in 
the  form  of  umbrellas,  to  ward  from  them  the  waters  of 
heaven.  Its  green  seed  has  exactly  the  form  of  a  boat. 
The  upper  part  is  raised  into  a  slope   like  a  bridge,  that 
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the  water  may  run  off;  and  underneaHi  you  dearly  cU*- 
tiogaish  a  stem  and  a  atem*  a  bottom  and  a  keeL  The 
Airrowt  of  the  seed  of  the  nasturtium  are  characters  com- 
mon to  the  most  part  of  nautical  seeds,  as  well  as  the  tri- 
aogukr  forms,  and  those  of  the  kidney  or  the  boat  These 
furrows  undoubtedly  prevent  it  from  rolling  in  efery 
direction,  oblige  it  to  floal  along  lengthwise,  and  give  it  the 
most  proper  direction  for  following  the  current,  and  pass- 
ing through  narrow  straits.  But  they  possess  a  character 
still  more  general,  which  is,  that  they  swim  when  in  a 
state  of  maturity,  which  is  not  the  case  with  seed  intended 
to  grow  in  the  plains,  as  pease  and  lentils,  which  sink  to 
the  bottom.  Some  species,  however,  as  French  beans, 
first  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  afterwards^  wlieu 
they  are  penetrated  with  it,  rise  to  the  surface.  There 
^re  others,  on  the  contrary,  which  at  first  float,  and  after- 
wards sink:  such  is  the  Egyptian  bean,  or  the  seed  of  the 
colocasia,  which  grows  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  It  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  sow  it,  that  it  should  be  inclosed  in 
a  little  ball  of  earth,  after  which  it  is  thrown  into  the 
water.  Without  thu  precaution,  not  one  would  remain  on 
the  shores  where  it  is  designed  to  grow.  The  natabitity 
of  aquatic  seed  is  without  doubt  proportioned  to  the  length 
of  the  voyages  they  are  destined  to  perform,  and  to  the 
different  gravity  of  the  waters  on  which  they  are  intended 
to  swim.  There  are  some  that  float  on  sea-water,  and 
sink  in  fresh,  which  is  lighter  tlian  the  former  by  one 
thirty-second  part:  such  is  the  precision  of  the  scales  of 
Kature.  I  believe  that  the  fruit  of  the  Indian  cheanut, 
which  grows  on  the  brink  of  the  salt  creeks  of  Asia,  is  in 
this  predicament  Finally,  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced 
of  all  the  relations  which  Nature  has  established  among 
her  works,  as  not  to  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  time  when 
the  seeds  of  aquatic  plants  drq>  is  regulated,  in  general,  by 
the  season  of  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  on  whose  banks 
they  grow. 

It  is  a  speculation  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  tne 
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philosopher,  to  trace  these  vegetable  fleets,  sailing  night 
and  day  with  the  currents  of  rivers,  and  landii^g  without 
pilots  on  unknown  shores.  There  are  some,  wliich^  by 
tiie  inuodalions  of  rivers,  are  sometimes  carried  astray  into 
the  plains.  I  have  sometimes  ot>8erved  them  accumulated 
upon  each  other  in  the  beds  of  torrents,  presenting  around 
their  pebbles,  where  they  had  germinated,  waves  of  ver- 
dare  of  the  most  beautiful  sea-green.  You  would  have 
said  that  Flora,  pursued  by  some  river  god,  had  dropped 
her  basket  into  the  urn  of  the  deity.  Others,  more  fortu* 
nate,  departing  from  the  sources  of  some  stream,  are  earned 
along  by  the  current  of  great  rivers,  and  embellish  their 
banks  with  a  verdure  not  their  own.  There  are  some  tha . 
cross  the  vast  ocean,  and,  after  a  long  voyage,  are  driven 
by  the  very  tempests  on  the  shores  which  they  enrich. 
Such  are  the  double  cocoa-nuts  of  the  Sechelles  or  Mah6 
Islands,  which  are  regularly  wafted  by  the  sea  every  year 
to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
ieagmesb  The  Indians  by  whom  it  is  inhabited,  long  con- 
ceived that  these  presents  of  the  ocean  were  the  fruit  of  a 
palm^ree  wliich  grew  beneath  its  waves.  They  gave  them 
the  name  of  marine  cocoa  nuts.  They  ascribed  to  them 
wonderfal  qualities;  they  prized  them  as  much  as  amber- 
gris, and  set'sueh  a  high  value  upon  them,  that  many  of 
these  frultshave  been  sold  for  one  thousand  crowns  a-piece. 
Bdtthe  French^  having  some  years  since  discovered  the 
Iriaad  of  Mah^  which  produces  them,  and  which  is  situa- 
ted in  thef  50th  degree  of  south  latitude,  imported  them  in 
such'  quantities  into  India,  ub  to  «ink  at  once  their  value 
and  repatktion,  for  in  every  country  men  prize  only  what 
is  rare  and  mysterious. 

In  all  the  islands  where  the  eye  of  the  traveller  has  been 
able  to  survey  the  primitive  arrangements  of  Nature,  he 
lias  found  the  shores  covered  with  vegetables,  all  the  fruits 
of  which  possess  nautical  characters.  Jacques  Cartier 
and  Champlain  represent  the  strands  of  the  lakes  of  North 
America  as  shaded  by  stately  walnut-trees.  Homer,  who 
2.  s 
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had  ftndled  Nature  so  profoundly,  in  an  age  and  in  conn 
tries  where  she  still  retained  her  virgin  beauty,  has  placed 
wild  olives  on  the  shores  of  an  island  on  which  Ulysses, 
floating  on  a  raft,  is  thrown  by  the  tempest  Those  navi- 
gators who  made  the  first  discoveries  in  the  seas  of  the 
East  Indies,  frequently  found  in  them  rocks  planted  witli 
cocoa-trees.  The  sea  casts  on  the  shore  of  Madeira  such  a 
quantity  of  fennel-seed,  that  one  of  its  bays  has  from  this 
circumstance  been  denominated  the  bay  of  Funchal,  or 
Fennel.  It  was  by  the  course  of  these  nautical  seeds^  to 
which  too  little  attention  is  paid  by  modem  seamen,  tliat 
the  savages  first  discovered  the  islands  which  were  to  wind- 
ward of  the  countries  they  inhabited.  They  formed  con- 
jectures concerning  a  tree  at  a  great  distance,  on  beholding 
its  fruit  cast  upon  their  shores.  It  was  by  similar  indica- 
tions that  Christopher  Columbus  was  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  another  world;  but  the  west  winds  and  currents 
in  tiie  South  Sea  had  long  before  wafied  them  to  the  na- 
tions of  Asia;  of  which  I  shall  say  something  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  Study. 

There  are, .  besides,  amphibious  vegetables.  These 
Nature  has  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  part  of  their 
foliage  rises  toward  heaven,  and  the  other  forms  an  arch, 
being  down  toward  the  ground.  She  has  likewise  given 
to  their  seeds  the  power  both  of  swimming  and  of  flying. 
Such  is  the  willow,  whose  seed  is  enveloped  in  a  cobweb- 
down,  which  the  winds  wafts  to  a  great  distance,  and 
which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water  without  wetting 
itself,  like  the  feathers  of  the  duck.  This  downy  sub- 
stance is  composed  of  small  capsules,  like  the  bottom  of  a 
lamp,  and  having  two  beaks,  filled  with  seeds,  which 
are  crowned  with  plumes:  so  that  the  wind  carries  these 
capsules  into  the  air,  and  likewise  blows  them  along  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  configuration  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  vehicles  of  the  seeds  of  plants  wliich  grow 
on  the  banks  of  stagnant  waters  and  of  lakes.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  seeds  of  the  poplar;  but  those  of  the  alder. 
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which  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  have  no  plumes, 
because  those  streams  convey  them  along  with  their  cur- 
rents. Those  of  the  pine  and  of  the  birch  possess  charac* 
ters  both  volatile  and  nautical ;  for  the  kernel  of  the  for- 
Doer  is  attached  to  a  membraneous  wing,  and  the  seed  of 
the  latter  is  furnished  with  two  wings,  which  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  little  shell.  These  trees  grow  both  on  the 
wintry  mountaius  and  on  the  margin  of  the  lakes  of  the 
north :  their  seed,  therefore,  had  occasion  not  only  to  sail 
over  the  stagnant  waters,  but  to  be  transported  through 
the  air  over  the  snows,  in  which  they  delight  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  may  be  species  of  these  trees  whose  seeds 
are  altogether  nautical.  Those  of  the  linden  are  inclosed 
in  a  spherical  body,  resembling  a  small  bullet.  This 
bullet  is  affixed  to  a  long  stalk,  from  the  end  of  which 
descends  obliquely  a  follicle  of  considerable  length,  where- 
by the  wind  carries  it  to  a  great  distance,  whirling  it  round 
and  round.  When  it  falls  into  the  water,  it  plunges  about 
the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  serves  in  some  measure  as  ballast 
to  its  stalk  and  the  follicle  attached  to  it,  which,  being  in 
a  vertical  situation,  then  perform  the  functions  of  a  mast 
and  a  sail.  But  the  examination  of  so  many  curious 
varieties  would  lead  us  too  far. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  to  treat  of  the  roots  of 
vegetables;  but  I  know  very  little  of  what  passes  under 
ground.  Besides,  in  every  latitude,  on  eminences  as  well 
as  on  the  margin  of  waters,  we  find  nearly  the  same  sub- 
stances^ mud,^  sand,  mould,  rocks,  which  must  produce  a 
much  greater  similarity  in  the  roots  of  plants  than  in  any 
other  part  of  their  vegetation.  I  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Nature  has  established,  in  this  particular,  relations, 
the  knowledge  of  which  would  be  highly  useful,  and  that 
an  experienced  cultivator  may  tell,  on  inspecting  the  root 
of  a  vegetable,  what  species  of  soil  is  adapted  to  it.  Those 
which  are  very  bushy,  seem  most  proper  for  sandy  situa- 
tions. The  cocoa,  which  is  a  large  tree  of  the  shores  of 
the  torrid  zone,  grows  in  pure  sand,  which  it  interlace:* 
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witli  such  a  prodigious  qaaotily  of  fibres,  as  to  form  around 
it  a  solid  maw.  It  is  oa  this  basis  that  it  withstands  tlie 
most  furious  tempests  in  the  midst  of  a  moving  soil. 
What  is  very  remarkable  on  this  head,  is,  that  it  thrives 
only  in  tlie  sand  on  the  sea-shore^  and  commonly  lau^ 
guishes  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  Maldivia 
islands,  which  are  in  general  nothing  but  sandy  rock%  are 
the  most  celebrated  spot  in  Asia  for  the  fecundity  and  the 
beauty  of  their  cocoa-trees.  There  are  other  vegetables  of 
the  shores  whose  ro9ts  resemble  cords.  This  configuratioii 
renders  them  extremely  proper  lor  binding  the  earth  about 
them,  and  for  defenduig  them  against  the  iuioads  of  the 
waters.  Such  are  with  us  the  alder,  the  reed,  but  above 
all  a  species  of  dog^s  grass»  which  I  have  seen  cultivated 
with  great  care  in  Holland,  along  the  dykes.  Bulbous 
plants  appear,  in  like  manner*  to  delight  in  soft  mnd,  into 
which  they  cannot  sink  far  from  the  rotundity  of  their 
roots.  But  the  elm  extends  its  roots  over  the  declivities 
of  mountains,  which  it  loves;  and  the  oak  there  inserts 
his  sturdy  pivots  to  keep  up  the  strata  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Other  plants  preserve  on  the  eminences  by 
their  creeping  foliage  and  their  superficial  roots  the  emana- 
tions of  dust  which  the  winds  there  deposit  Such  is  the 
anemone  nemorosa*.  If  you  find  a  single  plant  of  it  on  a 
hill,  in  a  wood  not  too  much  frequented,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  it  spreads  like  a  net  over  the  whole  extent  of 
that  wopd. 

There  are  trees  whose  trunks  and  roots  form  admirable 
contrasts  with  obstacles*  which,  to  us,  appear  accidental, 
but  whjph  are  foreseen  by  Nature.  For  example,  the 
cypress,  of  Louisiana  grows  in  water,  principally  on  the 
banks  of  the  Meschasebe,  whose  vast  shores  it  magnifi- 
cently borders.  It  there  rises  to  a  height  exceeding  that 
of  almost  all  the  tree^  of  Europe.  To  the  trunk  of  this 
tree  Nature  has  given  a  circumference  of  thirty  feet,  to 
enable  it  to  resist  the  ices  of  the  northern  lakes^  which 
discharge  themselves  into  that  river,  aodto  the  prodigious 
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floats  of  timber  that  are  carried  down  its  itreadiy  and  have 
oMructed  moat  of  its  mouths  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ren- 
der them  uunavigable  to  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden 
To  remove  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  she  has  designed 
the  thickness  of  the  trunk  for  withstanding  the  shock  of 
floating  bodies^  at  the  height  of  six  feet  she  suddenly 
diminishes  the  size  by  one  thitd,  the  full  magnitude  having 
become  superfluous  at  that  elevation,  in  order  to  seoire  it 
still  more  eflfeetually,  she  raises  out  of  the  root  of  the  tree, 
at  the  distance  of  Tour  or  five  feet  all  ttwud^  several  Ihrge 
stumps  from  one  to  font  feet  high.  They  are  not  shoots, 
fMT  their  tops  aire  smooth,  and  bea^  neither  leaves  nor 
branches;  tfaey  are  real  ice-breakers.  The  topelo,  anotlier 
jlreat  tree  of  Can>lina,  whidi  likewise  grows  by  the  water*s 
side,  but  in  creeks^  has  iiearty  the  aame  dimensions  at  its 
base,  excepting  the  ice-breakers  or  palisades.  The  seeds 
of  these  trees  are  fluted,  as  I  have  already  observed  to  be 
the  case  with  aquatic  seeds  $n  general  $  snd  the  seed  of  the 
eypreiBt)f  Louisiana  difi^rs  considerably  in  its  nautical 
ibrm  from  that  ef  the  cypress  of  the  mountains  of  Europa 
wfaieh  is  volatile.  These  observations  are  so  much  the 
more  \fv6rtby  of  oredlrt,  as  Father  Charlevoix,  who  states 
fliem  in  ptirt,  deduces  fVom  them  no  cohsequenoe  whatever, 
though  he  was  exoeedingly  capable  of  explaining  their 
utility. 

The  reader  must  be  tensible  of  the  importance  of  com- 
bining the  study  <>f  plants,  with  that  of  the  other  works  of 
Nature.  By  theft  flowers  it  is  pdssible  to  ascertain  the 
eftposute  df  the  sun  which  is  most  suitable  to  them ;  by 
their  leav^  the  quantity  of  water  they  require;  by  their 
Mots  the  Mil  whieh  is  proper  for  them;  and  by  their 
flruits  the  situations  in  which  they  are  destined  to  grow, 
together  with  new  relations  to  the  anhnals  which  feed 
upon  them.  By  fhiit  1  mean»  In  the  language  of  botanists^ 
every  species  of  seed. 

llie  fmit  is  the  principal  character  of  the  plant  This 
#e  may  dibcoveiv  ^  first  sight,  fh>m  the  care  bestowed  by 
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Nature  oo  its  formation  and  preterratkm.  It  is  the  ulti« 
"uate  term  of  her  productiona.  If  you  examine  in  a  vege- 
able  the  different  envelopes  whidi  inclose  its  leaves,  its 
Bowers,  and  its  fruits,  you  will  find  a  wonderful  pn^res- 
sion  of  attentions  and  of  precautions.  The  mere  leaf-Duda 
are  easily  recognized  by  the  simplicity  of  their  cases. 
Nay,  there  are  some  plants  which  have  none  at  all,  as  the 
^oots  of  the  gramineous,  which  spring  immediately  out  of 
the  earth,  without  needing  any  foreign  protection.  But 
the  buds  which  contain  flowers  have  kernels  stuflfed  with 
down,  as  those  of  the  apple-tree;  or  coated  externally  with 
glue,  as  the  Indian  chesnut;  or  they  are  inclosed  in  baga^ 
as  the  flowers  of  the  narcissus,  or  secured  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  to  be  perfectly  distinguishable  even  before  their 
expansion.  You  may  perceire  in  the  next  place  that  the 
apparatus  of  the  flower  is  entirely  destined  for  the  fecun«  . 
dation  of  the  fruit;  and  when  this  is  once  formed.  Nature 
redoubles  her  precautions  both  internally  and  externally 
for  its  preservation.  She  gives  it  a  placenta;  she  envelops 
it  in  pellicles,  in  shells,  in  pulps,  in  pods,  in  capsules^  in 
rinds,  in  fausk%  and  sometimes  in  prickles.  A  mother 
cannot  pay  greater  attention  to  the  cradle  of  her  infant 
Then,  to  enable  it  to  seek  a  settlement  in  the  world,  she 
crowns  it  with  tufts,  or  incloses  it  in  a  shell;  furnishes  it 
with  wings  to  fly  away,  or  a  bark  to  sail  over  the  waters. 
There  is  a  circumstance  still  more  remarkable  with 
respect  to  fruit  It  is  this — that  Nature  frequently  varies 
the  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  stems,  and  the  roots  of  a  plant; 
but  the  fruit  always  remains  the  same,  if  not  as  to  its  forn^ 
at  least  as  to  its  essential  substance.  I  am  persuaded  that 
when  she  was  pleased  to  create  a  fruit,  she  designed  it  to 
possess  the  power  of  reproducing  itself  on  the  mountains* 
in  the  plains,  in  tlie  midst  of  rocks,  in  sands,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  waters,  and  under  diflferent  latitudes:  and  to  adapt 
>t  to  these  situations,  she  has  varied  the  watering-pots^,  the 
mirrors,  the  supporters,  the  attitude,,  and  the  clothing  of  the 
vegetable,  according  to  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  winds^  and 
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tlic  soil.  To  this  iuteDtion  must,  in  my  ppmion,  be  ascribed 
the  prodigious  variety  of  species  in  each  genus,  and  the  de« 
gree  of  beauty  which  each  of  them  attains  when  in  its  ua* 
tural  situation.  Thus  when  she  formed  the  chesnut  to  thrive 
in  the  rocky  mountains  of  Southern  Europe,  and  to  supply 
the  want  of  corn  which  will  scarcely  grow  there,  she  placed 
it  on  a  tree  which  becomes  magnificent  from  its  harmonies. 
1  have  eaten  chesnuts  of  the  Island  of  Corsica;  they  are  of 
the  size  of  small  heus**eggs,  and  are  an  excellent  fruit.  A 
modem  traveller  gives  a  description  of  a  cliesnut-tree  which 
grew  in  Sicily  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Etna.  ^  Its  foHage 
is  so  extended  that  one  hundred  horsemen  could  repose  con- 
veniently beneath  its  shade.  For  this  reason  it  was  deno- 
minated centum  cmvallo.  Father  Kircher  asserts  that  on  the 
same  mountain,  at  a  place  called  Trecastagne,  he  saw  three 
chesnut-trees  of  such  prodigious  magnitude,  that  when  they 
were  felled,  a  whole  flock  of  sheep  might  have  been  lodged 
beneath  their  bark.  Tlie  shepherds  made  use  of  them  at 
uight  and  in  bad  weather  as  a  fold.  Nature  has  bestowed 
on  this  stately  vegetable  the  faculty  of  collecting  on  the 
steep  mountains  the  waters  of  the  atmosphere  with  iti 
tongue-shaped  leaves^  and  of  penetrating  with  its  sturdy 
roots  to  the  very  bed  of  fountains,  in  spite  of  the  thick  strata 
of  lavas  and  of  ro<*ks.  She  has  likewise  been  pleased  to  give 
this  fruit  a  degree  of  bitterness,  for  the  use  of  some  animal 
or  other,  on  the  shores  of  the  salt-water  creeks  and  arms  of 
the  sea  in  Asia.  She  has  clothed  the  tree  that  bears  it  with 
leaves  disposed  in  the  form  of  tiles,  scaly  bark,  and  flowers 
different  from  those  of  the  Euro{)ean  chesnut,  but  undoubt- 
edly adapted  to  those  aspects  of  the  sun  to:  which  it  is  ex- 
posed* She  has  transformed  it  into  the  Indian  chesnut.  it 
thrives  in  much  greater  beauty  in  its  native  country  than  in 
Europe.  The  Asiatic  is  the  maritime  chesnut,  and  the 
£uro|jean  is  the  chesnut-tree  of  the  mountains.  Perhaps 
by  another  combination  she  has  placed  this  fruit  on  the 
beec*h  of  our  hilH,  the  masts  of  which  is  evidently  a  spe- 
cies of  chesnut.     Lastly,  in  consequence  of  one  of  those 
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matenMtl  attentiona  wbich  induce  Uer  to  loipend  oo  tk« 
rery  grtmes  the  productioDs  of  trees^  and  to  serve  up  the 
aame  dishes  ou  the  smallest  tables,  she  has  perhaps  repro- 
duced the  same  fruit  in  the  grain  of  buckwheat,  which,  in 
its  color  and  triangular  form,  resembles  the  seed  of  the 
beech  called  in  Latin  fagut,  whence  this  species  of  com 
has  obtained  the  name  of  fa^opjfrum.  So  much  at  least  is 
vertain,  that  independent  of  the  floury  substance*  we  find 
n  buck-wheat,  in  beech-mast,  and  in  the  chesnut,  similar 
properties,  such  as  that  of  abating  excesaiveheat  of  urine. 

Nature  likewise  thought  fit  to  produce  the  acorn  in  a  va- 
riety of  exposures.  Pliny,  at  his  time,  enumerated  thirteen 
different  species  in  Europe;  one  of  these,  which  is  good  to 
eat,  is  that  of  the  holm-oak.  It  is  of  this  that  the  poets 
speak  when  they  extol  the  golden  age,  liecause  its  fruit 
then  served  as  aliment  for  man.  It  is  highly  remarkable^ 
that  there  is  not  a  single  species  of  vegetable  but  what 
furnishes,  in  some  species,  a  substance  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  food.  The  acorn  of  the  holm-oak  is  the  por- 
tion which  has  been  reserved  for  us  among  the  fruits  of 
this  genus.  Nature  has  been  pleased  to  distribute  it  over 
the  different  soils  of  America,  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
her  other  creatures.  She  has  retained  the  fruit,  and  has 
varied  the  other  parts  of  the  vegetable.  She  has  placed 
the  acorn,  with  the  leaves  of  the  willow,  on  the  willow- 
oak,  which  grows  there  on  the  brink  of  waters.  She  has 
suspended  it  together  with  small  leaves  attached  to  pliant 
stalks,  like  those  of  the  aspen,  on  the  water-oak,  which 
there  thrives  in  the  marshes.  But  when  she  determined 
to  plant  them  in  dry  and  parched  soils,  she  bestowed  on 
them  leaves  ten  inches  in  breadth,  adapted  to  the  collection 
of  rain  water ;  such  are  those  of  the  species  known  in  that 
country  by  the  name  <^  the  black  oak.  It  should  farther 
be  observed,  that  the  place  where  any  species  of  plant 
produces  the  finest  fruit,  determines  its  principal  genus. 
Thus,  though  the  oak  has  species  which  are  diffused  over 
the  whole  earth,  it  must,  however,  be  considered  as  be- 
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ibagkig  to  the  claag  of  iiioontaio.trees ;  for  that  wkich 
^ws  on  the  moaDtuRs  of  America,  aad  is  there  denomi- 
Mted  the  chesnut-leafed  oak,  yields  the  largest  aooms, 
and  ia  ooe  of  the  greatest  trees  of  that  part  of  the  worM, 
while  the  willow-oak  and  the  water-oak  rise  to  an  iocou 
siderable  height,  and  produce  very  small  acorns. 

The  fruit,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  invariable  character^ 
ntic  of  the  plant :  to  it,  therefore,  Nature  attaches  the 
principal  reklions  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  the  vegeti^l& 
It  was  her  pleasure  that  an  animal  of  the  mountains  should 
find  the  fruit  on  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  live,  in 
the  plains,  on  the  sands,  among  the  rocks,  when  he  is 
neoeasitatied  to  change  his  country,  and  especially  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  when  he  repairs  thither  to  quench  his 
tiMrst.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  single  mountain  plant 
bat  what  has  some  of  its  speaies  scattered,  with  suitable 
varieties,  over  all  situations,  but  principally  on  ttie  margin 
of  waters.  The  mountain  pine  has  ita  kernels  Aamished 
with  wings,  and  the  aquatic  pine  has  its  seed  incloaeo  H 
a  skiff.  The  seeds  of  i\^e  thistle,  which  grows  in  dry 
srtutttions,  have  plumes  to  convey  them  from  place  to 
place :  those  of  the  fulier's  thistle,  which  thrives  on  the 
brink  of  waters,  have  none,  because  they  have  no  ooca- 
iioa  tbr  their  assistance  in  swimming.  Their  flowers  are 
varied  for  similar  reasons;  and  though  botanists  haiw 
idassed  them  in  genera  totally  different,  yet  the  goldfinch 
fiuls  not  to  acknowledge  the  latter  as  a  reid  thistle.  He 
raposes  upon  it,  when  he  repairs  to  cool  hivnaelf  to  the 
brink  of  some  stream.  He  forgets,  on  beholding  bis  fit* 
vourite  plant,  the  sandy  downs  where  he  burst  into  life^ 
and  he  enlivens  ^  banks  of  our  rivulets  with  his  song 
and  his  plumage. 

To  me  it  appears  impoMible  to  obtain  an  acquaintance 
with  plants,  without  studying  their  geography  and  their 
calendars;  without  the  knowledge  of  these  two  sufojecta 
each  of  which  reflects  light  on  the  other,  their  forms  wi\k 
«  fr  remain  strange  to  us.     Most  botanbts,  bcvever»  pay 
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no  Kgaid  to  them,  in  collecting  them,  they  remark  neither 
the  weuou  nor  the  place»  nor  the  aspect  in  which  they  grow. 
They  pay  attention  to  all  their  intrinsic  parts,  and  espe- 
cialiy  to  their  flowers;  and,  after  this  mechanical  exami- 
nation, they  deposit  them  in  their  herbary,  and  imagine 
they  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  them,  particularly  if  ther 
have  distinguished  them  by  some  Greek  name.  They  re 
semble  a  certain  hussar,  who,  having  found  a  Latin  inscrip 
tion,  in  bronze  letters,  on  an  ancient  monument,  disenngea 
them  one  after  the  other,  and  put  them  all  tc^^ether  mto  a 
basket,  which  he  sent  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  an  an* 
tiquary,  requesting  to  be  informed  what  they  meant.  Thef 
no  more  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  Nature,  than  a  gram 
marian  would  make  us  acquainted  with  the  genius  oi 
Sophocles,  by  giving  us  a  mere  catalogue  of  his  tragediefl^ 
of  the  division  of  their  acts  and  scenes,  and  of  the  number 
of  verses  of  which  they  are  composed.  Equally  absurd  is 
the  conduct  of  those  who  make  collections  of  plants,  with- 
out noticing  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  ele- 
ments; they  preserve  the  letter  but  snppress  the  seaae. 
It  was  not  thus  that  a  Toumefort,  a  Vaillaut,  a  LmnflBUi^ 
pursued  their  botanical  researches,  if  these  learned  men 
have  not  deduced  any  consequence  from  these  relatioo% 
they  have  at  least  prepared  the  corner  stones  for  rearing 
the  future  fabric  of  science. 

Though  the  observations  I  have  presented  relative  to 
the  elementary  harmonies  of  plants  are  few  in  number. 
I  may  venture  to  affirm  that  they  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  The  question 
is  not  to  determine  with  geometrical  precision  the  genera  of 
flowers  whose  mirrors  are  the  best  adapted  to  reflect  the 
sun*s  rays  in  every  point  of  latitude ;  the  glory  of  calculating 
the*r  curves  is  reserved  for  future  Newtons.  Nature  has  ex- 
ceeded our  most  sanguine  wishes  in  places  where  she  has 
tieen  sufiered  to  folk>w  her  own  plans.  The  most  advan- 
tageous method  of  ensuring  prosperity  to  ours,  is  to  make 
them  correspond  with  hers.     To  ascertain  what  plants  are 
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best  adapted  to  a  certain  «»],  nothing  more  is  neceatary 
than  to  observe  ivhat  wild  plants  thrive  there  sponta- 
neoosly,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  vigor  and  their 
multitude;  then  substitute  in  their  stead  domestic  plants, 
with  the  same  kind  of  flowers  and  leaves.  Wherever 
umbelliferous  plants  grow,  plant  in  their  place  such  of  our 
culinary  vegetables  as  have  most  analogy  to  them  in  their 
leaves,  flowers,  roots,  and  seeds,  such  as  the  daucus:  the 
artichoke  will  there  usefully  replace  the  gaudy  thistle;  the 
domestic  plumb,  ingrafted  on  the  wild  tree,  in  the  same 
place  where  the  last  spontaneously  sprung  up,  will  become 
extremely  vigorous.  I  am  persuaded  that  by  these  natural 
approximations,  we  might  turn  the  most  barren  sands  and 
rocks  to  good  account ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  genus  of 
wild  plants  which  does  not  contain  a  species  that  is  fit  for 
food. 

Bat  it  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  Nature  to  have 
established  so  many  harmonies  between  plants  and  the 
situations  in. which  they  were  destined  to  grow,  had  she 
not  likewise  provided  the  means  of  renewing  them  when 
destroyed  by  the  injudicious  management  of  mau.  Let 
a  spot  .of  ground  be  left  for  ever  so  short  a  time  uncul- 
tivated^ and  you  will  soon  see  it  covered  with  vegetables. 
They  grow  in. such  numbers  and  so  vigorously,  that  no 
laborer  can  produce  an  equal  quantity  on  the  same  extent 
of  ground,  with  the  most  careful  cultivation.  Yet  these 
plants,  so  vigorous  and  so  rapid  in  their  growth,  which 
frequently  take  possession  of  our  walls  of  stone  and  brick, 
and  of  our  court-yards,  paved  with  granite,  are  in  many 
instances  only  a  provisional  culture.  Nature,  who  always 
proceeds  from  harmony  to  harmony,  till  she  has  attained 
the  point  of  perfection  which  she  proposes  to  herself,  first 
sows  all  abandoned  soils  with  grasses  and  herbage  of 
different  species,  till  she  can  raise  upon  them  vegetables 
of  a  superior  order.  In  rude  districts,  where  nothing  but 
green  turf  now  meets  the  eye,  our  descendants  may  per- 
haps behold  stately  forests.     We  shall  take,  as  usual,  a 
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■vperficial  view  of  the  wonderfully  iagenioui  tneans  abe 
employs  to  prepare  these  vegetable  progranioin;  and  aliaH 
presently  obtain  a  glimpse  not  only  of  the  elementary 
relations  of  plants,  but  likewise  of  those  that  prevail  be- 
tween their  different  classes,  and  extend  even  to  animabi 
Vegetables,  the  most  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  man, 
are  frequently  the  most  necessary  in  the  order  of  the  crea- 
tion. 

The  principal  means  employed  by  Nature  to  promote 
the  growth  of  plants  of  every  species  are  the  thorny  plants. 
It  is  extremely  remarkable,  tliat  plants  of  this  kind  are  the 
first  that  appear  in  fallow  lands,  or  in  forests  tiiat  have 
been  felled.  They  are,  in  fart,  well  adttpted  to  lavor  the 
vegetation  of  other  plants,  because  their  leaves,  with  deep 
incisions^  like  those  of  the  thistle;  or  their  sprigs  bent 
into  the  form  of  an  arch,  like  those  of  the  bramble ;  or 
their  branches  horizontal  and  interlaced,  like  those  of  the 
bUck  thorn;  or  their  boughs  bristled  with  tlioms  and 
destitute  of  leaver  like  those  of  the  sea-rush,  leave  around 
them  many  intervals  where  other  vegetables  may  shoot  up 
and  find  protection  froBi  the  teeth  of  most  quadrupeds. 
Nursenes  of  trees  are  frequently  contained  in  their  bosom. 
Nothing  IS  more  common  in  coppices  than  to  see  a  young 
oak  rising  from  the  midst  of  a  tuft  of  brambles,  which 
covers  the  earth  around  it  with  clusters  of  prickly  flowers; 
or  a  young  pine  starting  out  of  a  yellow  brake  of  marine 
rushes. 

When  these  trees  have  once  attained  «  certain  growtib 
they  stifle  by  their  shade  those  thorny  ptaniB,  wlitch  sub- 
sist only  on  the  skirts  of  the  woods  where  they  have  air- 
sufficient -to  vegetate.  But  in  this  situation  they  are  still 
the  means  of  spreading  them  from  year  to  year  over  the 
plains.  Thus  the  thorny  plants  are  the  firrt  cradles  of  the 
forests,  and  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  agricnlture  of  man 
is  the  bulwark  to  that  of  Nature. 

Man  has,  howeveiv  imitated.  In  tilts  respect^  the  jpro^ 
cedure  of  Nature^  for  when  he  is  desirous  of  protectin^^  liie 
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feed  tluit  is  ju«t  spWn^nsf  up  in  his  garden,  he  takes  the 
piiicaiilion  to  cover  it  with  some  kiad  of  prickly  branches* 
To  flie  it  appears  prot^le  that  there  is  not  a  heath  but 
what  would  in  time  become  a  forest^  if  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  were  to  refrain  from  driving  their  flocks  thither 
to  pasture^  as  the  sheep  crop  the  young  shoots  of  trees  as 
fast  as  they  spring  up  from  beneath  the  bushes.  This 
I  conceive  to  be  the  reason  why  the  high  mountains  of 
Spain,  of  Persia,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world  are  des-* 
tit  ate  of  trees;  because  in  summer  numerous  flocks  are 
driven  to  them,  and  roam  aver  their  different  chains.  I  am 
penuaded  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  these  moun- 
tains were  covered  with  forests,  which  were  destroyed  by 
their  original  inhabitants,  and  that  tliese  places,  though 
now  naked  desert!^  would  resume  their  ancient  clothing 
were  the  practice  of  pasturing  cattle  upon  them  to  be 
discontinucMl.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  these  elevated 
regions  are  sown  with  prickly  plants  like  our  heaths. 
Don  Garcias  de  Figiferoa,  ambassador  from  Spain  to  the 
court  of  Shah  Abbas^  king  of  Persia,  relates,  in  the  nar* 
rative  of  his  travels,  that  the  other  mountains  of  Persia 
which  he  crossed,  and  on  which  the  Turcomans  are  inces- 
santly wandering  about,  for  the  purpose  of  pasturing  their 
flocks,  were  covered  with  a  kind  of  prickly  shrub,  which 
f^rows  there  in  the  most  parched  situations.  These  same 
bhrubs  afforded  a  retreat  to  great  numbers  of  partridges. 
On  this  subject  we  shall  observe,  that  Nature  more  parti* 
cularly  employs  birds  to  sow  prickly  plants  in  the  most 
inaccessible  situations.  Thither  they  are  accustomed  to 
retire  during  the  night,  and  there  they  deposit  with  their 
dung  the  stony  seeds  of  the  blackberry,  of  the  wild  rose, 
of  the  barberry,  and  of  most  thorny  shrubs,  which,  in 
consequence  of  relatious  equally  admirable,  are  indigestible 
ni  their  stomachs.  Birds  have  likevrisc  particular  bar* 
monies  with  those  T^;etable8,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  pro- 
per place.  They'  not  only  find  in  them  an  abundant 
•upply  of  food  and  shelter,  but  likewise  down  to  line  their 
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nerti,  as  in  the  thistle  and  the  cotton  tree  of  Amenca :  so 
that  if  some  of  them  seek  security  in  the  elevation  of  lofty 
trees,  others  find  it  in  prickly  shrubs.  There  is  not  a  burii 
but  what  has  its  peculiar  bird. 

Independent  of  the  plants  proper  for  each  situation,  and 
which  are  there  stationary*  there  are  others  which  mig^te^ 
and  are  incessantly  travellings  round  the  globe.  Of  these 
peregrinations  we  may  easily  form  a  conception,  if  we  sup- 
pose, what  is  actually  the  case,  that  many  of  them  stied 
their  seeds  only  when  certain  regular  winds  blow,  or  at 
certain  revolutions  of  the  currents  of  the  ocean.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  I  think  we  ought  to  place  in  this  number 
various  plants  known  to  the  ancients,  and  which  are  not 
now  to  be  found.  Such  is,  among  others,  the  celebrated 
lazerpitium  of  the  Romans,  who  gave  for  its  juice,  which 
they  denominated  lazer,  its  weight  in  silver.  This  plant, 
according  to  Pliny,  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
of  Corenum,  in  Africa,  but  it  had  become  so  scarce  in  his 
time,  as  no  longer  to  be  found  there.  He  says  that  a 
single  plant  was  discovered  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
that  it  was  sent  to  this  prince  as  a  very  great  curiosity. 
Our  modern  botanists  imagine  that  the  lazerpitium  is  tlie 
same  plant  as  the  silphium  of  our  gardens;  but,  from  the 
descriptions  left  us  by  the  ancients,  among  others  by  Pliny 
and  Dioscorides,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  mistaken.  For 
my  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  lazerpitium  is  one  of 
those  vegetables  destined  to  travel  round  the  globe  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  west  to  east.  It  is  perhaps  at 
present  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  whither  the 
east  winds  may  have  wafted  its  seed;  or,  perhaps,  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  west  wind,  it  may  have  returned  to 
the  place  where  it  was  found  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  or 
may  have  been  conveyed  into  the  plains  of  Ethiopia, 
among  people  unacquainted  with  its  boasted  qualities. 
Pliny  mentions  several  other  vegetables  equally  unknown 
to  us  at  the  present  day.  We  shall  observe  that  these 
vegetable  phenomena  were  contemporary   with   various 
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ipecies  of  migratory  birds,  which  have  in  like  manner 
disappeared.  It  is  ascertained  that  there  are  several  classes 
of  birds  and  of  fishes  which  are  incessantly  migrating  over 
the  earth  and  in  the  sea;  some  in  a  certain  revolation  of 
days,  otiiers  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  number  of  years. 
Many  plants  may  be  subject  to  a  similar  destiny.  This 
law  extends  even  to  the  heavens,  where  some  new  star  from 
time  to  time  makes  its  appearance.  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
Nature  had  arranged  her  works  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  always  some  novelty  in  reserve,  to  keep  man  in 
exercise.  In  the  duration  of  the  existeoce  of  the  different 
beings  belonging  to  each  kingdom,  she  has  established 
concerts  of  a  moment,  of  an  hour,  of  a  day,  of  a  month, 
of  a  year,  of  the  life  of  a  man,  of  the  duration  of  a  cedar, 
and  perhaps  of  that  of  a  globe;  but  this  is  undoubtedly 
known  to  the  Supreme  Being  alone. 

I  am,  however,  persuaded  that  most  migratory  plants 
have  one  principal  centre,  such  as  a  rugged  rock,  or  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  whence  they  extend  them- 
selves over  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  lends  me  to  deduce 
a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  recent  creation  of  our 
globe.  It  is  thisp— if  it  were  of  more  ancient  date,  all  the 
combinations  of  the  propagation  of  plants  by  seed  would 
have  been  completed  in  all  its  parts.  Thus,  for  example, 
there  would  not  be  an  uninhabited  island  or  shore  in  the 
Indian  sea  but  what  would  be  planted  with  cocoa-trees, 
and  sown  with  cocoa-nuts,  which  the  sea  conveys  thither 
every  year,  and  which  it  scatters  alternately  on  their 
strands,  by  the  variation  of  its  monsoons  and  of  its  currents. 
Now,  it  is  certain,  that  the  radii  of  that  tree,  whose  prin- 
cipal focus  is  at  the  Maldivia  Islands,  have  not  yet  ex- 
tended to  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  French 
philosopher  Leguat,  and  his  unfortunate  companions,  who 
were,  in  1690,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  small  island  of 
Rodriguez,  situated  one  hundred  leagues  eastward  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  found  no  cocoa-trees  in  it.  But  precisely 
at  the  period  of  their  residence  there,  the  sea  threw  upon 
the  coast  several  cocoa-nuts  in  a  state  of  germination :  as 
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if  Providence  had  designed  to  pravail  upon  them  by  thii 
wefiil  and  agreeable  preaent  to  remain  on  the  island  and 
to  cultivate  it.  Francis  Leguat,  who  was  unacquainted 
with  the  relations  which  exist  t>etween  seeds  and  the  de^ 
ment  in  which  they  are  designed  to  grow,  was  very  mnch 
astonished  that  these  fruits,  weighing  five  or  six  pounds, 
diould  liave  performed  a  voyage  of  sixty  or  eighty  leagues 
without  l)eiug  spoiled.  He  supposed,  and  he  was  right, 
that  they  came  from  the  Island  of  St.  Brande,  situated  to 
the  north  east  of  Rodriguez.  These  two  islands,  unin* 
habited  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  had  not  yet  com- 
municated to  each  other  all  their  vegetables,  though 
situalfid  in  a  current  of  the  ocean  which  sets  alternately  in 
the  course  of  the  year  six  months  towards  the  one,  and  sisr 
months  towards  tlie  other. 

Be  tins  as  it  may,  they  planted  these  cocoa-nuts,  which, 
in  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half,  shot  up  to  the  height  of 
four  feet.  Such  a  signal  blessing  from  heaven  had  not, 
however,  the  power  of  detaining  them  in  the  happy  island. 
An  inconsiderate  desire  of  procuring  women,  hurried  them 
away  from  it,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Leguat,  and 
plunged  them  into  a  long  series  of  mbfortunes,  which  but 
few  of  their  number  survived.  For  my  part,  I  entertain 
no  doubt,  that,  had  they  reposed  in  Providence  the  con- 
fidence they  oughts  it  would  have  sent  them  wives  into 
their  desert  island,  as  it  had  sent  thither  the  cocoa-nuts.* 

But  to  return  to  the  voyages  of  vegetables.  All  the 
combinations  and  all  the  versatilities  of  their  seeds,  must 
have  been  long  since  completed  in  the  islands  situated 
between  the  same  parallels  and  in  the  same  monsoons,  if 
the  world  had  been  eternal.  The  double  cocoa-nuts,  the 
nurseries  of  which  are  in  the  Sechelles  Islands,  would  have 
diffused  themselves,  and  would  have  had  time  to  grow  on 

*  Tbe  trmoilator  it  far  nx>ni  intendiDg  to  weaken  that  conMeace  whidi 
ongbt,  in  every  ■itnation,  to  be  placed  in  Divine  ProTidei>w;  bat  he 
eannoc  help  thinking  this  hypothetb  too  extravagant  to  be  paned  over 
witbont  remark.  He  it  at  least  permaded  that  the  anthor  will  find  ftw 
roadcrt  whoae  faith,  in  this  particular,  it  at  strong  at  liit  own.    T. 
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the  Malabar  coast,  on  which  the  sea  from  time  to  time 
tlirows  them.  The  Indians  would  have  planted  on  their 
shores  those  fruits  to  which  they  ascribed  virtues  so  as* 
tooisbing,  while  the  tree  which  bears  them  was  so  totally 
uokoown  to  them«  that  only  a  few  years  ago  they  looked 
upou  them  as  productions  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea»  and 
for  that  reason  denominated  them  marine  cocoa-nuts. 
There  are,  in  like  manner,  great  numbers  of  other  fruits 
whose  primitive  stocks  are  in  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Philip* 
pioes,  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  which  are 
utterly  unknown  on  the  coasts  of  the  two  continents,  and 
even  in  the  neighbounng  blands,  though  they  woirid  un- 
doubtedly have  become  objects  of  cultivation  to  their  in- 
habitants, if  the  sea  had.  been  allowed  time  to  cast  up  a 
tufficient  number  of  them  on  their  shores. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  reflection  any  farther:  but  it 
erideotly  demonstrates  the  recent  date  of  the  world.  If 
it  were  eternal,  and  not  subject  to  the  direction  of  a  Provi- 
<leoce,  its  vegetables  would  long  since  have  undergone  all 
the  possible  combinations  of  the  chance  which  resows 
thenu  We  should  find  all  the  different  species  in  every 
situation  where  it  is  possible  for  them  to  grow.  From 
this  observation  I  deduce  another  conclusion,  namely,  that 
the  author  of  Nature  designed  to  connect  mankind  by  a 
reciprocal  communication  of  benefits,  the  chain  of  which 
is  fttill  far  from  being  completed.  Where  is,  for  example, 
the  benefactor  of  mankind  who  shall  convey  to  the  Ostiaks 
and  the  Samojedes,  on  the  shores  of  Waigata  Streights, 
the  winter-tree  of  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  whose  bark 
unites  the  taste  of  the  clove,  of  pepper,  and  of  cinnamon  ? 
And  who  is  the  man  tliat  shall  carry  to  the  Streights  of 
Magellan  the  pea-tree  of  Siberia,  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  the  famished  Patagoniansf  What  a  rich  collection 
might  Russia  make  not  only  of  the  trees  which  grow  lu 
the  northern  and  southern  regions  of  America,  bat  of 
those,  which,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  crown  the  lofty, 

'ce^Govered  mountains,  whose  elevated  ridges  have  a  tem» 
2.  i 
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pcreture  approaching  to  that  of  her  plaiw !  Why  does 
she  not  behold  in  her  forests  the  pines  of  Virginia  inter- 
mingled with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon?  Why  are  not  the 
desert  shores  of  the  Irtish  annually  covered  with  the  same 
species  of  oats  which  feeds  so  many  tribes  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  of  Canada 9  She  might  not  only  assemble  ia 
her  plahis  the  trees  and  the  plants  of  cold  latitudes*  but 
also  a  great  number  of  the  atiuoal  Tegetables  which  grow 
during  the  course  of  a  summer  in  bot  and  temperate  lati- 
tudes. I  know  from  experience  that  the  heat  of  summer 
is  as  powerful  at  Petersburg  as  under  the  equator.  There 
are,  besides,  in  the  north,  situations  which  have  forms 
adapted  to  afforc)  shelter  against  the  north  winds^  and  to 
encrease  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  If  the  south  has  its  icy 
mountains,  the  north  has  its  reverberating  valiies.  I  have 
seen  one  of  these  small  vallies  near  Petersburg,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  runs  a  stream  that  never  freezes  even  lu 
the  midst  of  winter. 

The  rocks  of  granite  scattered  over  Finland^  and  coyer« 
mg,  according  to  the  report  of  travellers,  the  greatest  part 
of  Sweden,  of  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ooean,  and  the 
whole  of  Spitzbergen,  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  same 
temperature  in  many  different  piaces»  and  to  moderate,  in 
a  considerable  d^^ree^  the  severity  of  the  cold.  Near  Wi- 
borg,  in  Finland^  beyond  the  sixty  first  degree  of  latitude^ 
I  have  seen  cherry*tvees  exposed  to  the  weather,  though 
they  are  natives  of  the  ibrty  second  degree,  that  is  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  whence  Luonllus  conveyed  them  to 
Rome,  after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates.  The  peasants  of  that 
province  likewise  cultivate  tobacco,  (hough  it  is  a  much 
more  sootherly  pfcuit*  being  a  native  of  BrasiL  It  is»  indeed, 
an  annual  plan^  aad  does  not  there  acquire  any  high  flavor; 
for  they  are  obliged  to  expose  it  to  the  heat  of  their  stoves,  to 
bring  it  to  complete  maturity.  The  rocks,  however,  with 
whidi  Finland  is  covered,  would  undoiMedly  present  to 
the  attentive  observer  reverberating  situations  capable  of 
bringmg  it  to  a  sufficient  d^ree  of  maturity^  without  that 
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f  vvces*  Kear  the  town  of  Fredertcifaam  I  myself  founU 
upon  «  duaghil],  under  the  shelter  of  a  rocky  a  very  lofty  tuft 
of  oatB,  producing  from  a  jiogle  root  thirty-teven  ripe  earb. 
without  reckoning  a  great  number  of  unall  shoots.  I  plucked 
It,  with  the  intention  of  presenting  it  to  her  imperial  maies^y 
Catheritie  H.  by  my  genera)  M.  de  Bosqaet,  utider  whose  or- 
ders^ ond  in  whose  company  I  was  making  the  tour  of  tha^ 
province,  it  was  hkewise  his  intention;  but  our  Russian 
attendants,  careless  like  all  slaves,  contrived  to  lose  it 
He  was  extremely  vexed»  as  well  as  myself.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  such  a  beautiftti  tuft  of  grain,  produced  in  a 
foovnice  considered  at  Petersburg  as  smitten  with  sterility 
on  account  of  the  roeks  with  which  it  is  covered,  aii6 
which  procured  it  from  ancient  geographers  the  surname 
9i£apidogat  would  have  been  as  acceptable  to  her  majesty, 
as  the  huge  block  of  granite,  which  she  afterwards  caused 
to  be  conveyed  from  that  country  to  Petersburg,  to  be 
Ibrmed  into  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great. 

I  have  seen,  in  Poland,  several  individuals  cultivate  the 
vine  and  the  apricot  with  great  success.  M.  de  la  Roche» 
agent  to  the  prince  of  Moklavia,  took  me,  when  at  Warsaw, 
to  a  small  garden  in  the  suburbs,  which  brought  its  cul- 
tivator a  yeariy  profit  of  one  hundred  pistoles,  though  it 
did  not  contain  thirty  of  those  trees.  One  bundled  and 
fifty  years  ago  they  were  totally  unknown  in  that  country* 
The  .first  was  introduced  into  it  by  a  Frenchman,  valet  de 
cfaambre  to  a  qv^tea  of  Poland.  This  man  cultivated  them 
o  secret,  and  made  presents  of  their  fruit  to  the  grandees 
of  the  country,  pretending  to  hs^e  received  them  from 
France  by  the  coariera  of  the  court  These  grandeea  dki 
not  An)  to  poy  him  handsomely  for  his  presents;  and  this 
kind  of  commerce  t)ecame  for  him  (he  foundation  of  such 
an  ample  fortune^  that  his  great-grand-chtldren  are  at  this 
day  the  most  opulent  bankers  in  that  country. 

What  I  have  here  said  concerning  the  possibility  of 
enridiing  Russia  and  Poland  with  useful  vegetables,  pu«< 
not  only  from  a  desire  of  making  the  best  ack'^  »»ic 
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jedgmeDt  io  my  power  for  the  gracious  reception  with 
which  I  was  honored  by  the  people  of  rank  and  the 
governments  of  those  countries,  when  I  was  a  stranger 
among  them;  but  likewise  because  these  suggestions  are. 
equally  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  France,  the 
climate  of  which  is  more  temperate.  We  have  icy  moun- 
tains which  are  capable  of  producing  all  the  vegetables  of 
the  north,  and  reverlieratory  vallies  in  which  most  of  those 
of  the  south  might  be  raised.  We  ought  not,  according 
to  our  ordinary  method,  to  render  these  kinds  of  culture 
general  in  a  whole  district,  but  establish  them  in  some 
little  sheltered  spot  or  turning  of  a  valley.  Tlie  influence 
of  these  positions  is  of  no  great  extent  Thus  the  cele- 
brated Constantia  viue  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  thiives 
only  on  a  small  tract  of  ground,  situated  at  the  foot  of  « 
hill,  and  the  vines  which  are  round  about,  and  in  the  vici- 
nity, produce  grapes  far  infenor  in  quality,  though  they 
are  the  of&pring  of  the  same  stock.  This  I  know  from 
personal  experience.  In  France,  these  sheltered  spots 
should  be  sought  in  situations  where  there  are  white 
sionei^  the  color  of  which  is  best  adapted  to  reverioerate 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  I  even  imagine  that  marl  owes  to  its 
white  color  a  portion  of  the  heat  which  it  communicates 
to  the  ground  over  which  it  is  spread ;  for  it  reflects  the 
rays  of  the  sun  with  such  power  as  to  burn  the  first  shoots 
of  various  kinds  of  grasses.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
reason  why  marl,  which  notwithstanding  possesses  within 
itself  the  principles  of  fecundation,  kills  most  of  the  herbs 
which  are  accustomed  to  grow  in  the  shade  of  corn,  which 
18,  in  general,  the  most  hardy  of  grasses.  We  ought  far- 
ther to  seek  these  exposures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and 
under  the  influence  of  its  winds,  which  are  so  necessary 
to  the  vegetation  of  a  great  number  of  plants,  that  many 
of  them  will  not  grow  in  the  interior  of  a  country.  Such, 
among  others,  is  the  olive-tree»  which  could  never  be 
made  to  thrive  in  the  interior  of  Asia  and  America,  though 
the  latitude  is  in  otlier  respects  favorable.    Nay,  I  have 
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emarked  that  it  produces  do  fruit  io  the  islands  and  on 
shores  where  it  is  excluded  from  the  sea-breezes.  To  this 
cause  I  ascribe  the  sterility  of  those  planted  in  the  Isle  of 
France  on  its  west  coast»  which  is  sheltered  from  the  east 
winds  by  a  chain  of  mountains.  As  to  the  cocoaptree,  it 
will  not  thrive  between  the  tropics,  unless  it  has,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  its  roots  in  sea^water.  It  is,  I  believe, 
from  inattention  to  these  geographical  situations,  and  to 
various  others,  that  so  many  new  articles  of  cultivation 
have  foiled  in  France  and  in  our  colonies. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  think  it  possible  to  find  in  France 
an  icy  mountain  with  perhaps  a  reverberatory  valley  at  its 
foot  The  search  for  it  would  be  a  very  agreeable  em^^ 
ployment,  and  the  greatest  utility  might  be  derived  from 
it  It  mignt  be  converted  into  a  public  garden,  which 
would  exhibit  the  vegetation  of  a  multitude  of  climates  in 
a  line  less  than  fifteen  hundred  fathoms  in  height.  We 
might  there  bid  defiance  to  the  heat  of  the  dog-star,  he* 
oeath  the  shade  of  cedars,  on  the  mossy  bank  of  a  snow- 
bom  rivulet ;  and  perhaps  to  the  severity  of  winter,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  valley,  with  a  southern  aspect,  under  palm 
trees,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  sugar-canes.  We 
might  there  naturalize  the  animals  which  are  the  com*' 
panions  of  those  vegetables.  We  should  hear  the  rem- 
deer  of  Lapland  braying  in  the  same  valley  to  which  we 
should  see  the  peacocks  of  Java  repairing  to  build  their 
nests.  This  landscape  would  exhibit  to  our  view  a  part 
of  the  tribes  of  the  creation,  and  would  present  to  us  an 
image  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
was  situated  in  a  similar  position*  In  truth,  I  should  wish 
that  our  enjoyments  were  extended  as  far  as  the  study  of 
Nature  has  pursued  its  researches. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  examine  the  harmonies  which 
plants  form  with  each  other.  It  is  these  harmonies  that  erabel- 
fish  sites  planted  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  They  shall  be  the 
wbject  of  the  following  section. 
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TBOKTABUS   OAMMONIKS   OT  PULNTR. 

We  are  dow  goinff  to  if»ply  to  pfcuits  the  gene^i^  pmw 
ciplcf  laid  down  in  the  preoeiding  Btiidy»  by  examining  m 
suecessioo  the  harnKKiies  of  their  oelora  and  of  their 
forms. 

The  verdure  of  pkotB»  which  is  aa  agreeable  to  the  eye^ 
is  the  harmony  of  two  colors  opposite  iu  their  elementary 
generation ;  of  yellow,  which  is  tiie  color  of  the  earth,  and 
of  bhie,  which  is  the  color  of  die  heayens.  If  Nature  had 
given  to  plants  a  yellow  hise^  they  wmild  have  been  coo* 
founded  with  the  soil ;  and  if  she  had  dyed  them  blue,  they 
would  hare  been  confounded  with  the  sky  and  the  waters. 
In  the  ^rst  case^  all  would  haveappeared  earth ;  In  the  second, 
an  would  hare  appeared  sea ;  but  their  verdure  forma  the 
most  delightful  eonlrasts  between  them  and  the  grounds  of 
that  grand  picture,  as  well  -m  consonances  highly  agreeable 
with  the  yellow  color  of  the  earth,  andwitfa  theaznreof  th^ 
hearens. 

Green  likewise  possesses  this  adrantage,  that  it  hm- 
monizes  in  an  admirable  manner  with  all  the  other  colors: 
this  proceeds  frous  its  being  the  harmony  of  two  extrense 
colors.  Painters  of  taste  cover  the  walhr  of  their  cahiiiels 
of  pictures  with  green  stuffs,  tliat  the  pictures^  of  whatever 
colors  they  may  be,  may  detach  themsdives  from  thiagroua'd 
without  harshness,  and  may  harmonize  witii  it,  without  oon^ 
fusion.* 

Nature,  not  content  wftn  this  first  general  tint,  has  ens* 
ployed  it  in  spreading  over  the  ground  of  lier  scene  what 
painters  call  transitioos :  she  affects  a  particular  shade  of 

•  VndonMcdly   wlwa  th^  place  on  a  frten  groiuHl  pieuirey  of 

Slants  or  landscapes,  such  pictures  cannot  appear  to  advantage  up<Ni 
:.  Tn  my  opinion,  there  is  a  color  much  more  fkvoorable  for  tk« 
ground  of  a  iMctnre^alUry ;  I  mean  grey.  This  tint,  formed  of 
-white  and  black,  which  are  the  extremes  of  the  chain  of  colors, 
harmonizes  with  ail  the  others  without  exception.  Nature  frequent* 
ly  employs  it  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  horizon,  by  means  of 
▼avors  and  eloads,  which  are  generally  of  that  color. 
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blueish  green,  which  we  term  sea-green,  in  plauis  that  grow 
lu  the  vicinity  of  waters,  and  of  the  heavens.  It  is  this 
ahade  which,  in  genera],  tinges  those  of  the  shores,  as  the 
reed,  the  willow,  the  popiar ;  and  those  of  elevated  situa- 
tions, as  the  thistle,  the  cypress,  and  the  pine:  and  which 
causes  the  asare  of  the  rivers  to  harmonize  with  the  ver- 
dure of  the  meadows,  and  the  aznre  of  the  heavens  with 
the  verdure  of  the  emiuencesw  Thus  by  means  of  thu 
light  and  fugitive  tint,  Nature  dififusca  ddtcious  harmonies 
over  the  limitB  of  waters  and  the  profiles  of  landscapes^ 
aud  it  produces  another  magic  effect  upon  the  eye,  by 
'giving  greater  apparent  depth  to  the  vallies,  and  elevation 
to  the  mountains. 

Another  wonderfid  circumstance  in  this  disposition  is, 
that  though  she  employs  hot  one  single  color  in  arraying 
so  many  plants,  she  produces  from  it  such  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  tints,  that  each  of  theae  plants  has  one  pecu- 
htr  to  itself,  and  which  detaches  it  sufficiently  from  its 
neighbour  to  be  distinguishable  from  it :  and  each  of  these 
tints  varies  every  day,  from  the  beginning  cf  spring,  when 
most  of  them  exhibit  a  kind  of  bloody  verdure,  to  the 
last  days  of  aatumn,  when  they  appear  to  be  of  various 
sbadea  of  yellow. 

Nature,  having  thus  harmoniaed  the  grooud  of  her 
picture  by  a  general  color,  has  detached  from  it  each  ve- 
getable in  particular  by  means  of  contrasts.  Those  that 
are  destined  to  grow  immediately  on  thic  earth,  on  strands, 
or  on  dusky  rocks,  are  entirely  green,  leaves  and  stem; 
as  the  fijeatest  part  of  reeds;  grasses,  nKMses,  taper-trees, 
end  aloes;  su<ii,  on  the  contrary,  as  are  intended  to  issue 
from  amidst  herbage,  have  stems  of  a  brownish  hue,  like 
the  trunks  of  most  trees  and  shnibs.  The  elder,  for  ex- 
ample, which  thrives  in  the  midst  of  green  tur^  has  stems 
of  aa  ash  grey;^but  the  dwarf  dder,  which  otherwise 
.resembles  it  in  every  respect,  and  grows  immediately  on 
the  sround,  has  them  quite  green.  The  mugwort,  whicu 
grows  tkuig  hedges  hai  a  reddish  siem,  by  which  it  is 
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easily  distinguished  from  the  neighboaring  shrubs.  Nay, 
io  every  genus  of  plants  there  are  species,  which,  by  their 
glaring  colors,  seem  to  have  been  designed  to  terminate 
the  limits  of  their  respective  classes.  Such,  in  the  sorb 
genus,  is  the  species  called  the  Canadian  service-tree,  the 
branches  of  which  are  red  like  coral.  Among  the  willow 
tribe,  there  are  osiers  whose  scions  are  as  yellow  as  gold 
but  there  is  not  a  single  plant  which  is  not  perfectly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  ground  that  surrounds  it«  by  its 
flowers  and  its  fruits.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  so 
many  varieties  are  the  mechanical  results  of  the  color  near 
which  the  bodies  are  placed;  for  example,  that  the 
blueish  green  of  most  of  the  mountain  vegetables  is  an 
effect  of  the  azure  of  the  heavens.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  blue  color  is  not  to.  be  found,  at  least  as  far  as  I 
know,  in  the  flowers  or  in  the  ft^uits  of  lofty  trees,  for,  in 
that  case,  they  would  be  confounded  with  the  sky :  but  it 
is  very  common  on  the  ground  in  the  flowers  of  herbs, 
as  in  the  corn-bottle,  the  scabiosa,  the  violet,  the  liver- 
wort, the  flower-de-luce,  and  others.  On  the  contrary, 
the  color  of  the  earth  is  very  common  in  the  fruits  of  lofty 
trees,  as  in  those  of  the  chesnut,  the  walnut,  the  cocoa, 
the  pine.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  point  of  view 
of  this  magnificent  picture  was  taken  from  the  eye  of  man. 
Nature,  after  having  distinguished  the  harmonic  color 
of  each  vegetable  by  the  contrasting  color  of  its  flowers 
and  of  its  fruits,  has  followed  the  same  laws  in  the  forms 
she  has  bestowed  on  them.  The  most  beautiful  form,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  is  the  spherical,  and  the  most 
agreeable  contrast  it  is  capable  of  presenting,  is  when  it  is 
opposed  to  the  radiating  form.  You  will  frequently  find 
this  form  and  its  contrast  in  the  aggregation  of  the  flowers 
called  radiated,  as  the  daisy,  which  has  a  circle  of  small, 
white,  divergent  petals,  that  surround  its  yellow  disk.  It 
is  found  with  different  combinations  in  the  corn-bottle, 
the  aster,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  species.  When 
-the  radiating  parts  of  the  flower  are  outermost,  the  spherical 
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{larts  are  inward :  this  may  be  observed  in  tliose  whose 
stamina  are  very  long,  and  whose  petals  are  segments  of  a 
circle^  such  as  the  flowers  of  the  whitethorn^  of  the  apple- 
tree*  and  of*  most  rosaceous  and  liliaceous  plants.  Some* 
times  the  contrast  of  the  flower  is  with  the  surrounding 
parts  of  the  plant.  The  rose  is  one  of  those  in  which  it  is 
most  strongly  marked;  its  disk  is  formed  of  beautiful 
spherical  portions;  its  calix  is  bristled  with  beards,  and  its 
stalk  with  thorns. 

When  the  spherical  form  is  placed  in  a  flower,  between 
the  radiating  and  parabolic  form,  there  is  then  a  complete 
dementary  generation,  the  effect  of  which  is  always  highly 
agreeable;  and  it  is  this  which  is  produced  by  most  of  the 
flowers  that  have  just  been  mentioned,  by  the  profiles  of 
their  calices,  which  terminate  their  projecting  stems.  The 
flower-girls  are  so  sensible  of  this  advantage,  that  they  ask 
a  much  higher  price  for  a  single  rose  on  its  stalk,  than  for 
a  large  nosegay  of  the  same  flowers,  especially  if  there  are 
on  it  a  few  buds  that  present  the  charming  progressions  of 
flowering.  But  Nature  is  so  vast,  and  my  incapacity  so 
great,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  mere  glance  at  the 
contrast  arising  from  the  simple  opposition  of  forms.  It  is 
so  universal  that  Nature  has  given  it  to  plants  which  had 
it  not  in  themselves,  by  opposing  them  to  others  that  have 
a  configuration  entirely  different. 

Species  opposite  in  forms  are  almost  always  associated* 
When  yoii  find  an  aged  willow  on  the  bank  of  a  river* 
which  is  not  worn  away,  you  frequently  see  a  great  con- 
volvulus covering  the  radiated  foliage  of  the  tree  with  its 
heart-shaped  leaves,  and  its  white  bell-formed  flowers, 
compensating  the  want  of  apparent  blossom,  which  Nature 
has  denied  to  that  tree.  Various  species  of  bind-weed 
produce  similar  harmonies  with  different  kinds  of  taH 
gramineous  plants. 

The  pkmts,  called  climbing,  are  diffused  over  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  assigned,  I  believe,  to  every 
vertical  species.     They  have  many  different  methods  oi 
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laying  hold  of  thetn»  which  would  alone  merit  a  aeparate 
Ireatise.  Some  turn  in  spirals  round  the  trunks  of  forest 
treesy  as  the  honey-suckle ;  others,  as  pease,  have  hands 
with  three  to  five  fingers,  with  which  they  grasp  the  shruba. 
It  it  exoeedmgly  remarkable  that  they  are  not  furnished 
with  these  hands  till  they  have  attained  the  height  at  which 
they  begin  to  want  them  for  their  support  Others,  Uke 
the  gourd,  fasten  themselves  by  means  cmT  corkscrews ;  others 
form  a  simple  hook  with  the  stalk  of  their  foliage,  as  the 
nasturtium ;  and  the  carnation  does  the  same  with  the  ex* 
tremity  of  its  leaf.  We  support  these  two  beautiful  flowera 
in  our  gardens  with  sticks ;  but  it  would  be  a  problem  wor* 
thy  the  research  of  the  botanist,  to  ascertain  the  auxiliary 
plants  as  they  might  be  called,  to  which  they  are  designed 
to  unite  themselves  in  the  countries  of  which  they  are  na« 
tives.  By  their  combinations  we  might  form  charming 
groups. 

1  am  persuaded  that  there  is  not  a  vegetable  which  bas 
not  its  opposite,  in  some  part  of  the  world:  their  mutua. 
harmony  is  the  cause  of  the  secret  pleasure  which  we 
experience  in  the  rural  situations  where  Nature  ia  per^ 
mitted  to  combine  them.  The  fir  rises  in  the  forests  of  the 
nHVrth  like  a  lofty  pyramid  of  a  dark  green  color,  and  with 
motionless  attitude.  Near  this  tree  you  almost  always  find 
the  birch,  which  grows  to  the  same  height,  in  the  form  o# 
an  inverted  pyramid,  of  a  lively  green,  and  whose  moveable 
foliage  is  incessantly  playing  with  every  breath  of  wind. 
The  round-leaved  clover  delights  to  grow  in  the  midst  of 
slender-grass,  and  to  adorn  it  with  its  clustering  flowers. 
Nay,  I  believe  that  Nature  has  made  such  deep  incisions 
in  the  leaves  of  many  vegetables  only  to  facilitate  this  kind 
of  alliances,  and  to  afford  a  passage  to  grasses,  whose  ver 
dure  and  whose  delicate  stalks  form  with  them  aii  endless 
variety  of  contrasts.  Of  this  we  see  numberless  examines 
In  uncultivated  grounds,  where  the  tufts  of  grasses  pierct 
through  the  large  plants  of  the  thistle  and  other  vegetaUeai 
Another  purpose  of  >  this  arrangement  is  that  the  grasses 
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vbich  are  the  mo«t  useful  of  all  vegetables,  may  receive 
portion  of  the  waters  of  heaven  through  the  broad  foliage 
of  those  privileged  children  of  nature,  vrhich  vrouid  stifle 
every  thiag  around  them,  were  it  not  for  those  deep  inci* 
sioiM.  Nature  has  made  nothing  for  pleasure  aloue,  un- 
connected with  any  motive  of  utility;  this  appears  to  me 
to  tjc  so  much  the  more  plainly  expressed,  as  the  incisiona 
of  4he  leaves  are  much  deeper  and  more  common  in  plants 
and  sbruba  which  rise  to  no  great  height  from  the  ground, 
than  in  trees. 

The  harmonies  resulting  from  contrasts  exist  even  in  the 
waters.  The  reed,  on  the  banks  of  nvers,  raiaes  erect 
into  the  air  its  radiated  leaves  and  its  embrowned  stem, 
while  the  nympheea  spreads  at  its  feet  its  broad  heart-shaped 
leaves^  and  its  gold-cokmred  roses;  the  one  presents  on  the 
waters  a  palisade,  and  the  other  a  platform  of  verdure. 
Similar  oppositions  are  found  even  in  the  most  dreary  cb- 
mates.  Martens  of  Hamburg,  who  pubitshed  a  very  good 
account  of  Spitzbergen,  says,  that  wlien  the  seamen  of  the 
vessel  in  which  he  navigated  along  its  coasts  weighed  the 
anchor,  they  almost  alvrays  drew  up  with  it  a  very  broad 
leaf  of  alga  marina,  six  feet  in  length,  and  attaciied  to  a 
stalk  quite  as  hmg;  this  leaf  was  smooth,  of  a  brown  color, 
with  Mack  spots,  striped  with  two  white  stripes,  and  shaped 
n  the  form  of  a  tongue.  He  calls  it  the  plant  of  the  rock^ 
But  vHiat  is  very  remarkable,  it  wss  generally  accompanied 
by  a  bushy  plant,  six  feet  long,  resembling  the  tail  of  a 
horse,  and  composed  ol  fibres  so  delicate,  that;  as  he  says^ 
tt  might  be  denominated  rock-silk.  On  those  dismal  ahorea. 
where  the  empire  of  Flora  is  so  desolate,  he  found  the  scurvy 
grass  and  the  sorrel  growing  together.  -  The  leaf  of  the  first 
IS  rounded  into  the  shape  of  a  spoon,  and  that  of  the  other 
is  lengihened  into  the  form  of  the  head  of  an  arrow.  A 
fitful  physician,  whose  name  is  Bartholin,  has  observed  UM 
the  virtues  of  their  salts  are  as  opposite  as  their  configu 
rations:  those  of  the  former  are  alkalies,  those  of  the  latter 
•eids ;  and  fro.ir<  their  union  results  what  medical  men  term 
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neutral  salt^  and  what  they  ought  rather  to  call  hannonic 
salt,  the  most  powerful  remedy  that  can  possibly  be  em- 
ployed against  the  scurvy,  a  disease  which  generally  attacks 
thone  who  visit  these  dreadful  climates.  For  my  part,  I 
suspect  that  the  qualities  of  plants  are  harmonic  like  their 
forma,  and  that  whenever  we  find  them  agreeably  and  regu- 
larly grouped,  a  harmony  as  pleasing  as  what  arises  from 
the  contrast  of  their  figures  must  result  from  the  combina* 
tion  of  their  qualitiea,  for  food,  for  health,  and  forpleastire* 
This  is  a  presumption  which  I  might  support  by  the  instinet 
of  animals,  which  in  browsing  on  the  herbage,  vary  the 
choice  of  their  aliments;  but  this  consideration  would  lead 
me  astray  from  my  subject 

I  should  never  come  to  a  conclusion,  were  I  to  enter  into 
a  detail  respecting  the  harmonies  of  numbers  of  plauts, 
which  we  undervalue  t>ecause  they  are  feeble  or  common. 
Let  us  magnify  them  in  idea  to  the  size  of  trees,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  palm  would  be  eclipsed  by  the  magnificence 
of  their  attitudes  and  proportions.  Some,  as  the  echium, 
rise,  like  superb  chandeliers,  leaving  a  yacancy  round 
their  centre,  and  extending  towards  heaven  their  prickly 
arms^  covered  throughout  their  whole  length  with  giran- 
doles of  violet-colored  flowers.  The  verbascum,  on  the 
contrary,  spreads  a  drapery  of  broad  leaves  around  it,  and 
shoots  from  its  centre  a  tall  stem  crowned  with  yellow 
flowers,  as  beneficial  to  the  stomach  as  they  are  soft  to 
the  touch.  The  dark  blue  violet  is  contrasted  in  the 
spring  with  the  gold  cup  and  the  scarlet  lips  of  the  cowslip. 
On  the  embrowned  angles  of  the  rock,  in  the  shade  of 
ancient  l)eech-trees,  the  fungus,  white  and  round  as  the 
pieces  of  a  draught-board,  rises  from  amidst  the  beds  of 
moss  of  the  most  tieautiful  green. 

The  class  of  fungi  alone  presents  a  multitude  of  conso* 
nances  and  contrasts  to  which  we  are  strangers.  It  oon*^ 
tains,  in  the  first  place,  a  greater  number  of  varieties  than 
any  other  vegetable  of  our  climates.  Sebastian  le  Vaillant 
reckons  up  one  hundred  and  four  species  in  the  enyiM>na 
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of  Paris,  exclusive  of  the  fiingoidsy  which  furnish  at  least 
a  dozen  more.  Nature  has  scattered  them  over  most  shady 
situations,  where  they  frequently  form  the  most  extra- 
ordinary contrasts.  Some  of  them  thrive  only  on  naked 
rocks,  where  tliey  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  forest  of 
small  filaments,  each  surmounted  by  its  particular  capitaL 
Some  grow  on  substances  the  most  abject,  with  forms  the 
most  heavy :  such  is  that  which  thrives  upon  horse»dung, 
and  which  from  its  resemblance  to  a  Roman  cap,  has  been 
distinguished  by  that  name.  Others  present  agreeable 
consonances ;  such  is  that  which  grows  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
alder,  in  the  fonn  of  a  cockle.  Which  of  the  Nymphs 
planted  this  shell  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  of  rivers?  The 
destiny  of  this  numerous  tribe  appears  to  be  attached  to 
that  (^  the  trees,  each  of  which  has  a  fungus  appropriated 
to  it,  and  rarely  found  elsewhere :  such  are  those  which 
grow  only  at  the  foot  of  the  plumb-tree  and  of  the  pine. 
In  vain  the  heavens  pour  down  torrents  of  rain ;  the  fun** 
gus,  sheltered  by  its  umbrella,  receives  not  a  single  drop. 
It  derives  the  whole  support  of  its  life  from  the  earth,  and 
from  the  mighty  vegetable  to  whose  fortune  it  has  united 
its  own:  like  the  humble  attendants  on  the  great,  the 
fungi  extract  their  subsistence  from  the  super-abundanoe 
of  others;  they  grow  under  the  shade  of  the  powers  of 
the  forest,  and  live  on  the  superfluity  of  their  magnificent 
banquets. 

Other  vegetables  exnibit  oppositions  of  strength  to 
weakness  in  another  way,  and  consonances  of  protection 
ftill  more  distinguished.  Those^  like  the  haughty  noble, 
leave  their  dependants  at  their  feet ;  these  carry  them  in 
their  arms,  and  place  them  upon  their  heads.  They  fre* 
quently  receive  the  reward  of  their  generous  hospitality 
The  lianes,  which  in  the  Antilles  attach  themselves  to  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  defend  them  against  the  fury  of  the 
hurricane.  The  oak  of  Gaul  has  been  more  than  once  the 
ultiect  of  pt>|>ular  veneration,  for  having  borne  the  misletoe 
amoDg  its  branches.    The  ivy,  the  friend  to  monumentu 
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and  tomtw  the  ivy,  with  which  great  poets  who  coufer 
red  immortality,  were  formerly  crowned,  sometimes  corera 
with  its  foliage  the  traiiks  of  the  most  stately  trees.  It  ia 
one  of  the  strong  evidences  of  the  vegetable  compensations 
of  Nature,  for  1  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  it  on 
the  trunk  of  the  pine,  the  fir,  or  any  tree  which  retains  its 
foliage  all  the  year  round.  It  clothes  only  such  as  are 
stripped  by  the  hand  of  winter.  The  emblem  of  a  generous 
friendship,  it  attaches  itself  only  to  the  unfortunate,  and 
even  when  death  has  smitten  ita  protector,  it  still  renders 
to  him  the  honors  of  the  forest  in  which  he  lives  no 
longer:  it  makes  him  revive,  by  decorating  his  manes 
with  garlands  of  flowers  and  festoons  of  everlasting  ver- 
dure. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  plants  that  grow  lu  the  shade 
have  (he  most  vivid  colors ;  thus  the  mosses  exhibit  the 
tmiliancy  of  their  emerald  green  on  the  dusky  sides  of  the 
rocks.  In  the  forests,  the  fungi  and  agarics  are  distin- 
guished by  their  colors  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  on  which 
they  grow.  The  ivy  detaches  itself  from  their  grey  barks 
by  its  polished  verdure;  the  misletoe  displays  its  branches 
of  a  yellow  green,  and  its  fruits  resembling  pearls  amidst 
their  thick  foliage.  The  aquatic  convolvulus  exhibits  iti 
large  white  bells  on  the  trunk  of  the  willow ;  the  virgin 
vine  clothes  the  ancient  towers  with  verdure,  and  in 
autumn  its  gold  and  purple  foliage  seems  to  fix  upon  their 
embrowned  walls  the  rich  colors  of  the  setting  sun.  Other 
plants,  entirely  concealed  from  the  view,  discover  them- 
selves by  their  perfumes.  It  is  thus  that  the  obscure 
violet  allures  the  hand  of  the  lover  into  the  midst  of  the 
thorny  bushes.  Thus  is  verified  on  every  side  that  greal 
law  of  contrasts  which  governs  the  world :  no  aggregation 
IS  in  plants  the  effect  of  chance. 

Nature  has  established,  among  the  numerous  tribes  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  a  multitude  of  habits,  the  end  of 
which  is  unknown  to  us.  There  are  plants,  for  exampfe 
the  sexes  of  which  are  in  different  individuals,  as  in  the 
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•nimaJ  creation.  Tbere  are  otbers  which  are  alfraya  foaml 
juited  in  several  clustersy  as  if  they  were  fond  of  living 
m  Mciety.  Othen»  on  the  contrary,  are  almoat  always 
fiHind  alone.  I  presume  that  many  of  these  relations  are 
connected  with  the  manners  ni  many  of  the  birds  which 
live  on  their  fruits  and  resow  them.  The  herbs  in  the 
meadows  frequently  represent  the  appearance  of  the  trees 
of  the  forests:  some  in  their  foliage  and  their  proportions 
resemble  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  oak;  nay,  I  believe  that 
every  tree  has  its  corresponding  hert).  It  is  by  this  magic 
that  small  spaces  exhibit  to  us  the  extent  of  a  large  dis- 
trict  If  you  are  in  a  grove  of  oaks,  and  perceive  on  a 
neighbouring  hillock  tufts  of  germander,  the  foliage  of 
whidi  resembles  them  in  miniature,  you  will  enjoy  all  the 
effects  of  a  perspective.  These  diminutions  of  proportion 
-extend  from  trees  down  to  mosses,  and  are  the  causes,  in 
part,  of  the  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  rural  scenes  when 
Nature  has  had  leisure  to  arrange  her  plans.  The  effect 
of  these  vegetable  illusions  is  so  certain,  that  if  the  ground 
he  cleared,  the  spot,  stripped  of  the  plants  natural  lo  it, 
appears  to  be  much  less  extensive  than  before. 

Natura  likewise  employs  diminishing  shades  of  verdure, 
which,  being  lighter  at  the  summits  of  trees  than  at  their 
base,  causes  them  to  appear  more  lofty  than  they  really  are. 
She  has  also  assigned  the  pyramidal  form  to  many  mouh- 
lain  freest  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  apparent  ele- 
vation of  their  site:  this  is  observable  in  the  larch,  tlie  fir, 
the  cypress,  and  many  other  plants  which  grow  oa  emi« 
uences.  She  sometimes  unites  in  the  same  place  the  effects 
of  seasons  and  of  cHmales  the  most  opposite.  She  clothes, 
.n  hot  countries,  whole  sides  of  mountains  with  the  vege> 
Sable  called  tlie  ice-plant,  because  it  seems  to  be  entirely 
covered  with  flakes  of  ice:  you  would  imagine  that  In  the 
midst  of  summer  Boreas  had  blown  upon  it  the  chilling 
blasts  of  north.  On  tlie  other  hand,  you  find  in  Russia, 
in  the  heart  of  winter,  mosses,  which,  from  the  red  and 
smoky  color  of  their  flowers,  seem  to  have  been  exposed 
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to  the  action  of  fire.  In  our  rainy  climates,  she  crowns 
the  summits  of  the  hills  with  broom  and  rosemary,  and 
the  tops  of  ancient  turrets  with  wallflowers.  In  the  midst 
of  the  most  gloomy  day,  you  would  imagine  that  you  be- 
held the  rays  of  the  sun  shining  upon  them.  In  another 
place  she  produces  the  effects  of  wind  amidst  the  most  pro* 
found  calm.  In  America,  if  a  bird  alights  on  a  tuft  of 
sensitive-plants,  it  is  sufficient  to  set  in  motion  the  whole 
stripe,  which  sometimes  extends  nearly  half  a  mile.  The 
European  traveller  pauses,  and  is  astonished  to  find  the  air 
tranquil  and  the  herbage  in  motion.  In  our  woods,  I  have 
myself  sometimes  taken  the  murmuring  of  the  aspens  and 
poplars  for  that  of  the  brooks,  Oftener  than  once,  seated 
beneath  their  shade,  on  the  skirt  of  a  meadow,  whose 
herbage  undulated  with  the  breeze,  this  two-fold  tre> 
mulous  motion  has  transfused  into  my  blood  the  imaginary 
coolness  of  the  waters.  Nature  frequently  employs  th« 
vHpors  of  the  atmosphere  to  give  a  greater  extent  to  our 
landscapes.  She  spreads  them  over  the  deptlm  of  vallies, 
she  stops  them  at  the  windings  of  rivers,  permitting  the 
spectator  to  catch  a  glimpse  at  intervals  of  their  long 
channels,  illumined  by  the  sun.  She  thus  multiplies  their 
plans,  and  prolongs  their  extent  She  sometimes  with- 
draws this  magic  veil  from  the  bottom  of  vallies;  and 
rolling  it  over  the  neighbouring  mountains  where  she 
tinges  it  with  vermillion  and  with  azure,  she  confounds 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  with  the  vault  of  heaven. 
It  is  thus  that  she  employs  the  clouds,  as  evanescent  sis  the 
illusions  of  life,  to  raise  us  towards  heaven ;  that  she  dif- 
fuses amid  her  mysteries  the  ineffable  sensations  of  infinity, 
and  that  she  withdraws  from  our  senses  the  perception  of 
her  works,  that  she  may  convey  to  our  minds  a  more  pro- 
found impression  of  them. 

ANIMAL   HARMONIES   OP   PLANTS. 

Nature,  having  placed  on  a  soir  formed  of  firagments 
insensible  and  lifeless,  vegetables  endowed  with  the  priu- 
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ciplet  of  tfe»  of  g^rowtbt  and  of  generaHoQ,  g^ve  to  tfaoae 
being:^  which,  togetljier  with  theM  fiuculties  pone^sed  the 
power  of  motioDy  dispovitions  to  inhabit  them*  paasions  tu 
ierive  their  nourisbment  from  them,  and  an  instinct  to 
make  a  proper  choice:  these  pre  animals.  In  this  place  I 
shall  treat  only  of  the  most  common  relations  which  they 
have  to  plants;  but  were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  those 
which  their  numberless  tribes  have  to  the  elesienti^  to  each 
other,  and  to  man,  I  should  disclose  a  multitude  of  scenes 
rtill  more  worthy  of  admirmtioD. 

In  an  order  completely  new.  Nature  has  made  no  altera- 
tion in  her  laws;  she  ^as  (established  the  same  harmonies 
and  the  same  contrasts  between  animals  and  pUnts,  as  be- 
tween plants  and  the  elements.  It  appews  extremely  natural 
to  our  feeble  reason,  and  consequently  to  the  great  princi- 
ples of  our  sciences,  which  assign  so  much  power  to  analo- 
gies and  to  physical  causes,  that  so  Biany  sensible  beings 
which  are  produced  in  the  midst  of  verdure,  should  be,  iu 
process  of  time,  affected  by  it  The  impressions  of  their 
parents,  together  with  those  of  tlieir  infancy,  which  serve  to 
explain  so  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  human  spe- 
cies, acquiring  in  them  increased  strength  from  generation 
to  generation,  by  new  tints,  ought  at  length  to  produce  <«en 
and  sheep,  green  as  the  graas  on  whidi  they  feed.  We  have 
observed  in  the  precedmg  Study,  that,  as  vegetables  were 
detached  from  the  ground  by  their  green  color,  so  the  ani- 
mals, which  live  among  the  herbage  are  distinguished  from 
it,  in  their  turn,  by  their  dusky  colors;  and  that  those  which 
live  on  the  dusky  bark  of  trees,  or  on  other  dark  grounds, 
aie  clothed  witib  brilliant  colors,  and  sometimes  with 
green. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  remark  that  several  species  of  the 
birds  of  India,  which  reside  among  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  as 
the  greatest  part  of  the  parrots,  many  of  the  humming-birds, 
and  even  of  the  turtle-doves,  are  of  the  most  beautiful  green : 
but  independently  of  the  spots  and  marbling,  white,  blue, 
ai|d  red,  which  distinguish  their  different  tribes,  and  which 
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render  them  perceptible  at  a  great  distance  in  the  treea»  the 
hriiliant  green  of  their  plumage  detaches  them  to  great 
advantage  from  the  dull  and  embrowned  verdure  of  those 
southern  forests.  We  have  already  seen  that  Nature  em- 
ploys this  general  medium  of  weakening  the  reflection  of 
heat ;  but  that  she  might  not  confound  the  objects  of  her 
picture,  if  she  has  darkened  the  ground  of  the  scene,  she  has 
bestowed  on  the  actors  more  brilliant  dresses. 

It  would  appear  that  Nature  has  associated  the  species 
of  animals  invested  with  tlie  most  pleasing  colors^  with 
the  species  of  vegetables  whose  flowers  are  the  least 
vivid,  by  way  of  compensation.  There  are  much  fewer 
brilliant  flowers  between  the  tropics  than  in  the  tem- 
perate zones ;  but  to  make  amends,  the  insects,  the  birds» 
and  even  quadrupeds,  as  various  species  of  monkies  and 
of  lizards,  have  the  most  lively  colors.  When  they  rest  on 
the  vegetables  peculiar  to  themselves,  they  form  the  most 
beautiful  contrasts,  and  the  most  delightful  harmonies.  I 
I  have  sometimes  stood  still,  in  the  islands,  to  observe  the 
little  lizards  that  live  on  the  bark  of  trees,  where  they  catch 
flies.  They  are  of  the  most  beautiful  apple-green,  and  have 
on  their  backs  a  kind  of  characters,  resembling  Arabic 
letters,  of  the  most  vivid  red.  When  a  cocoa-tree  had 
several  of  them  scattered  over  its  stem,  no  Egyptian  obelbk 
of  porphyry  could  appear  to  me  so  mysterious,  so  mag- 
nificent.*  I  have  likewise  seen  flocks  of  small  birds,  called 
Cardinals,  because  they  are  quite  red,  alighting  on  bushes 
whose  verdure  was  blackened  by  the  sun,  and  to  which 
they  gave  the  appearance  of  girandoles  of  lamps.  Father 
du  Tertre  says,  that  in  the  Antilles  there  in  not  a  more 
brilliant  spectacle  than  to  see  coveys  of  aras  settling  ot 
2he  summit  of  a  palm-tree.     The  blue,  the  red,  and  the 

*  They  have  sometimes  faraished  me  vith  an  ezpiaiiation  of  the 
moral  senre  of  the  hieroglyphics  engraved  on  the  obelisks  of  Egypt, 
in  honor  of  her  conquering  sovereigns ;  on  beholding  the  characters 
traced  upon  them  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  with  heads,  snoats, 
and  paws,  they  reminded  me  of  the  diminutive  fly-catchers  of  my 
palm-trees* 
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jrdlow  of  their  plumage,  cover  the  branches  of  the  flower- 
less  tree  with  the  most  superb  enamel*  Harmonies  nearly 
similar  may  be  observed  in  our  climates.  The  goldfinch, 
with  his  red  head  and  wings  bordered  with  yellow,  ap- 
pears at  a  distance  on  a  bush  like  the  flower  of  a  thistle 
in  which  he  was  hatched.  You  would  sometimes  take  the 
slate-colored  wagtail,  resting  on  the  extremity  of  the  leaf 
of  a  reed,  for  the  flower  of  the  iris. 

(t  would  be  highly  curious  to  collect  a  great  number  of 
these  oppositions,  and  of  these  analogies.  They  would 
lead  us  to  a  discovery  of  the  plant  peculiarly  adapted  to 
each  animal.  Naturalists  have  paid  no  attention  to  these 
adaptations:  those  who  have  written  the  history  of  birds, 
have  classed  them  by  their  feet,  their  bills,  and  their 
nostrils.  They  sometimes  mention  the  seasons  in  which 
they  appear,  but  scarcely  ever  the  trees  on  which  they 
live.  None  but  those,  who,  in  making  collections  of  but- 
terflies, are  frequently  obliged  to  seek  them  in  the  state  of 
tl<e  aurelia,  or  caterpillar,  have  ever  thought  of  distin- 
guishing those  insects  by  the  names  of  the  vegetables  OD 
which  they  found  them.  Such  are  the  caterpillars  of  tht^ 
milk-thistle,  of  the  pine,  of  the  elm,  and  many  more,  which 
they  discovered  to  be  peculiar  to  those  vegetables.  But 
there  is  not  any  animal  which  may  not  be  referred  to  some 
plant  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  wants. 

We  have  divided  the  plants  into  aerial,  aquatic,  and 
terrestrial,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  animals  themselves 
are  divided,  and  we  have  found  in  the  two  extreme  classes 
invariable  concordances  with  their  elements.  They  may 
be  ferther  divided  into  two  classes,  into  trees  and  herbs, 
as  animals  likewise  are  into  quadrupeds  and  into  volatiles. 
Nature  has  not  associated  the  two  kingdoms  in  conso- 
nances, that  is  by  attaching  great  animals  to  great  vege- 
tables: but  she  unites  them  by  contrasts,  associating  the 
class  of  trees  with  that  of  small  animals,  and  that  of  herbc 
with  the  great  quadrupeds:  and  by  these  oppositions  she 
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cQOten  sdaptatiom  of  protection  oa  the  feebly  and  of  coik 

venience  on  the  po^erfuL 

This  law  is  00  general  that  I  have  reHiaricod  that  ib 
every  coanlry  where  there  is  ao  great  variety  in  the  species 
of  grasses,  those  of  the  quadrupeds  which  Uve  upon  them 
are  few  in  number;  and  that  wherever  the  species  of  trees 
are  multiplied,  those  of  volatiles  are  likewise  numepousL 
The  truth  of  this  observatioo  may  be  aacertained  by  con 
mltiDg  the  herbaries  of  various  parts  of  America,  among 
others,  those  of  Guiana  and  of  Brasil,  which  afford  few 
varieties  of  grasses,  but  a  great  number  of  trees.  It  is  well 
kaown  that  those  countries  have,  in  &ct,  few  indigenoUi 
quadrupeds,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  peopled 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  birds  and  of  insects. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  on  the  relations  of  grasses  to  qua* 
drupeds,  we  shall  find  that,  notwithstanding  their  apparent 
contrast,  a  multitude  of  real  correspondencies  exists  between 
them.  The  moderate  elevation  of  grasses  places  them 
within  reach  of  the  jaws  of  quadrupeds,  whose  heads  are 
m  a  horizontal  position,  and  frequently  inclined  towards 
Ihe  ground.  Their  louse  sheaves  seem  formed  to  be  laid 
hold  of  by  broad  and  fleshy  lipa»  their  delicate  stems  to 
l>e  easily  cut  by  incbive  tec^,  and  their  farinaceous  seeds 
to  be  easily  bruised  by  the  grinders.  Besides^  their  bushy 
tufts,  which  are  elastic,  without  being  ligneous^  a£Ebrd  soft 
iitter  for  ponderous  bodies. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  examine  the  confbrmitiev 
which  exists  between  trees  and  birds,  we  shall  see  that  the 
branches  of  trees  are  easily  grasped  by  the  four  daws  of 
most  birds,  which  Nature  has  disposed  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  are  three  before  and  one  behind,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  lay  hold  of  the  boughs  as  with  hands.  Besides, 
the  birds  find  in  the  different  stages  of  the  foliage,  a  shelter 
aj^inst  the  rain,  the  sun,  and  the  cold,  towards  which 
'lurpose  the  tliickoess  of  the  trunks  still  farther  contributes, 
fhe  cavities  formed  in  these  last,  and  the  mosses  that  grow 
jpon  them,  afford  lodgments  for  their  nests,  and  materiak 
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for  lioing  them.  The  round,  or  oblong  seeds  of  the  trees 
are  adapted  to  the  form  of  their  bills.  Those  that  bea^ 
fleshy  fk'uits^  are  frequented  by  birds  which  have  bills 
pointed  or  curved  like  a  pick-axe.  Id  the  islands  of  the 
legions  situated  between  the  tropics,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  rivers  of  America,  most  of  the  maritime  aud 
fluviatic  trees,  among  other  various  species  of  palm-trees, 
bear  fruits  inclosed  in  very  hard  shells,  that  they  may  be 
capable  of  floating  on  this  waters,  which  re-sow  them  in 
distant  psrts ;  but  even  this  covering  is  not  suflicient  to 
protect  them  from  the  birds.  The  different  tribes  of  par- 
roU  which  inhabit  them,  and  of  which  there  is,  I  believe, 
a  particular  species  teigned  to  every  species  of  palm-tree, 
find  means  to  open  their  cases  with  their  crooked  bills, 
which  pierce  like  awb,  and  squeeze  like  pincers. 

Nature  has  likewise  formed  animals  of  a  third  order, 
which  find  in  the  rind  or  in  the  flower  of  a  plant,  as  many 
accommodations  as  a  quadruped  enjoys  in  a  meadow,  or 
a  bird  in  an  entire  treb:  I  mean  insects.  Some  naturalists 
have  divided  them  into  six  great  tribes,  which  they  have 
characterized  according  to  their  custom^  though  to  very 
little  purpose,  by  Greek  names.  They  class  them  into 
coleopterous,  or  insects  with  cases,  as  the  scarabei,  to 
which  belong  our  May-bugs,  or  cockchafers;  hemipterous, 
or  half-cased,  as  the  kermes  among  gall-insects;  tetrap* 
terous,  or  with  four  mealy  wings,  as  butterflies;  tetrap* 
terous,  with  lour  naked  wings^  as  bees;  dipterous,  or  with 
two  naked  wings,  as  common  flies ;  and  apterous,  or  with- 
out wings,  as  the  ant  But  these  six  classes  have  a  multi- 
tude (^  divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  associate  species 
of  insects  the  most  discordant  in  forms  and  instincts,  and 
separate  many  others  between  which  there  exists  a  striking 
analogy. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  this  order  of  animals  appears  to  be 
particularly  partial  to  trees*  Pliny  observes  that  ants  are 
extremely  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  cypress.  He  says  that 
they  attack  the  cones  which  contain  them,  when  they  half 
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open  on  arrivio}^  at  maturityt  and  leave  not  a  single  seed 
behind;  and  be  considers  it  as  a  miracle  of  Nature  tbal 
an  insect  so  diminutive  should  destroy  the  seed  of  one  Ok 
the  largest  trees  in  the  world.  In  my  opinion,  vre  shall 
never  establish  a  real  order  among  the  different  tribes  of 
insects,  and  derive  from  the  study  of  them  that  utility  and 
pleasure  of  virhich  it  is  susceptible,  unless  we  refer  them  to 
the  different  parts  of  vegetables.  Thus  we  might  associate 
with  the  nectar  of  flowers  the  butterflies  and  the  bees, 
which  are  furnished  with  tubes  for  sucking  their  juices; 
with  their  stamina,  the  flies,  which,  like  bees,  have  cavi- 
ties scooped  out  of  their  hairy  thighs  for  collecting  the 
powder ;  and  four  wings  to  carry  off  their  booty ;  witli 
the  leaves  of  plants,  the  common  fly  and  the  gall  insect, 
which  have  pointed  and  hollow  piercers,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  incisions,  and  drinking  their  fluids;  with  the 
seed,  the  scarabei,  as  the  weevil,  which  is  designed  to  bury 
himself  in  it,  to  live  upon  its  flour,  and  is  provided  with 
wings,  inclosed  in  cases,  to  secure  them  from  injury,  and 
witli  rasps,  to  open  himself  a  passage;  with  the  stems,  the 
worms,  which  are  entirely  naked,  because  they  have  no 
occasion  for  clothing  in  the  substance  of  the  wood,  that 
shelters  them  on  every  side,  but  are  furnished  with  augers, 
with  which  tliey  sometimes  effect  the  destruction  of  whole 
forests;  finally,  with  the  wreck  of  every  species,  the  ants, 
which  have  pincers,  and  the  instinct  of  proceeding  in  nun>- 
bers  to  cut  to  pieces  and  to  carry  away  every  thing  that 
suits  their  purpose.  The  dessert  of  this  vast  vegetable 
banquet  is  washed  by  the  rains  into  the  rivers,  and  it 
thence  hurried  along  into  the  sea,  where  it  presents  a  new 
order  of  relation  to  the  fishes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  most  alluring  baiti  which  can  be  offered  to  them, 
are  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  in  particular 
from  seed,  or  from  the  substances  of  plants  possessing  the 
aquatic  characters  which  we  have  indicated ;  such  as  the 
rush  of  Smyrna,  the  juice  of  the  milk-thistle,  the  Celtic 
spikenard,  cummin,  aniseed,  tlie  nettle,  marjoram,  the  roof 
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of  the  birth-wort,  and  the  seed  of  hemp.  Thus  the  rela- 
tions of  these  plants  to  the  fishes  confirm  what  we  have 
advanced  concerning  the  relations  of  their  seed  to  the 
waters. 

By  referring  the  various  tribes  of  insects  to  the  different 
parts  of  plants,  we  should  discover  the  reasons  that  have 
induced  Nature  to  give  those  diminutive  animals  figures  so 
extraordinary.  We  should  then  learn  the  uses  of  their 
implements,  most  of  which  are  still  unknown  to  us;  and 
we  should  have  new  occasion  to  admire  the  divine  intel* 
hgence,  and  to  improve  our  own.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  knowledge  would  diffuse  the  clearest  light  over  many 
parts  of  plants,  with  the  use  of  which  botanists  are  un- 
acquainted, because  they  have  consonances  only  with 
animals.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  not  a  single  vege- 
table which  has  not  at  least  one  individual,  out  of  each  of 
the  six  general  classes  of  insects,  acknowledged  by  na- 
turalists. As  Nature  has  divided  each  genus  of  plants  into 
various  species,  to  render  them  capable  of  growing  in 
different  situations,  so  she  has  likewise  divided  each  genus 
of  insects  into  various  species,  to  enable  them  to  inhabit 
difierent  species  of  plants.  For  this  reason  she  has  painted 
and  numbered,  in  a  thousand  different  but  invariable 
ways,  tlie  almost  infinite  divisions  of  the  same  branch. 
For  example,  we  6nd  constantly  on  the  elm  the  beautiful 
butterfly  called,  from  the  richness  of  its  color,  gold-bro- 
cade. Thai  which  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
the  four  omicrons,  which  lives  I  know  not  where,  always 
produces  descendants  bearing  four  impressions  of  that 
Greek  letter  on  their  wings.  There  is  a  species  of  bee 
with  ^ve  claws,  which  lives  only  on  radiated  flowers; 
without  those  claws,  she  could  not  cling  to  the  plane  mir- 
rors of  those  flowers,  and  load  herself  from  their  stamma 
as  easily  as  the  common  bee,  which  usually  labors  at  the 
bottom  of  such  whose  corralla  b  deep. 

I  am  far,  however,  from  imagining  that  any  one  plant 
nourishes  in  its  different  varieties  all  the  collateral  branches 
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of  one  family  of  iniects.  On  the  contraiy»  it  is  my  optiiioii, 
that  each  genus  of  these  last  is  much  more  extensive  tlian 
the  genus  of  plants  which  serves  for  its  principal  basis. 
In  tlii9  Nature  manifests  another  of  her  laws*  in  conformity 
to  whidi  she  has  made  whatever  is  best  the  most  common. 
As  the  animal  is  of  a  superior  nature  to  the  vegetable,  the 
species  of  the  first  are  more  numerous,  and  more  widely 
difiused  than  those  of  the  second.  For  example,  there  are 
not  sixteen  hundred  species  of  plants  in  the  environs  of 
Paris ;  but  nearly  six  thousand  species  of  insects  are  enume- 
rated in  the  same  compass.  I  presume^  therefore,  that  the 
different  tribes  of  plants  cross  with  those  of  animals,  which 
renders  tbeir  species  susceptible  of  different  harmonies. 
Of  this  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  variety  of  tastes 
in  birds  of  the  same  family.  The  black-headed  linnet 
builds  among  ivy;  the  red-headed  in  walls,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  hemp-fields;  and  the  brown  linnet  on  trees 
near  the  highway,  where  she  constructs  her  nest  with 
horse-hair.  In  our  climates  are  enumerated  a  dozen  species 
of  that  bird,  each  of  which  has  its  particular  department. 
Our  different  species  of  larks  are  also  assigned  to  dififerent 
situations,  to  woodsy  to  meadows,  to  heaths,  to  cultivated 
lands,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  sea. 

Very  interesting  observations  may  be  made  on  the 
duration  of  vegetables,  which  is  unequal,  though  they  are 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  same  elements.  The  oak 
serves  as  a  monument  to  nations^  and  the  nostoc,  which 
grows  at  its  feet,  lives  but  a  day. '  All  I  caA  say  on  this 
subject  in  genera]  is,  that  the  period  of  their  decay  is  not 
regulated  by  that  of  their  growth;  nor  is  the  time  of  their 
fecundity  proportioned  to  their  weakness,  to  the  climates, 
or  to  the  seasons^  as  has  been  asserted.  Pliny  mentions 
holm-oaks,  plane-trees,  and  cypresses  which  existed  in  his 
time,  and  which  were  more  ancient  than  Rome,  that  is, 
more  than  seven  hundred  years  old.  He  farther  says,  that 
there  were  still  to  be  seen  near  Troy,  around  the  tomb  of 
Dus,  oaks  which  were  growing  on  the  spot  when  Troy 
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obtained  the  name  of  Ilium,  and  which  must  consequently 
ba^e  been  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  former. 
I  have  seen  in  Lower  Normandy  an  aged  yew  planted  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror:  it  is  still  crowned 
with  verdure,  though  its  trunk,  cavernous  and  hollow 
tliTough  and  through^  resembles  the  staves  of  an  old  cask. 
There  are  even  bushes  which  appear  to  be  immortal.  In 
different  parts  of  France  there  are  hawthorns  which  the 
devotion  of  the  common  people  has  consecrated  by  imtiges 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  have  existed  for  ages,  as  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  chapels  erected 
in  their  vicinity.  In  general,  however.  Nature  has  pro* 
portioned  the  duration  and  the  fecundity  of  plants  to  the 
necessities  of  animals.  Many  plants  perish  as  soon  as  they 
have  shed  their  seed,  which  they  consign  to  the  winds : 
there  are  some,  as  mushrooms,  which  live  only  a  few  day% 
Xke  the  species  of  flies  that  feed  upon  them.  Otbefs  retain 
their  seed  all  the  winter  through,  for  the  use  a(  the  birds, 
like  the  greatest  part  of  bushes.  The  fecundity  of  plants 
is  not  proportioned  to  their  diminutive  size,  but  to  tiie  fe- 
cundity of  the  animal  species  for  whose  food  they  are 
destined.  The  pannic,  the  smallest  millet,  and  several 
other  gramineous  plants,  so  useful  to  animals  and  to  man, 
produce  beyond  comparison  more  seed  than  niany  plants 
much  larger  and  much  smaller  than  themselves.  There  are 
many  which  perpetuate  themselves  by  their  seed  once  a 
yeat;  but  the  chick-weed  is  renovated  by  rtsseed  seven  or 
eight  times^  v<^itbout  being  interrupted  even  by  winter.  It 
produces  ri(>e  seed  six  weeks  after  it  has  been  sown.  The 
capsule  wh?ch  contains  them  is  inverted  towards  the  ground!; 
opens,  and  abafidons  them  to  the  winds  and  the  rains,  which 
aon  them  again  in  every  direction.  This  plant  affords 
sustenance,  at  every  season  of  the  year,  to  the  small  birds 
of  oor  climates.  Thus  Providence  is  so  much  the  more 
powerful  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  creature. 

Other  planhi  have  relations  to  animals  the  more  affectlnsf 
in  proportion  as  the  climates  and  the  seasons  sectn  to 
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ezerdte  a  greater  degree  of  severity  towards  the  latte* 
If  these  conformities  were  thoroughly  investigated,  they 
would  explain  all  the  varieties  of  vegetation  in  every  lati- 
tude, and  in  every  season.  Why,  for  example,  are  mosK 
of  the  trees  of  the  north  stripped  of  their  leaves  in  winter, 
and  why  do  those  of  the  south  retain  theirs  all  the  year 
round  ?  Wherefore,  in  defiance  of  the  cold  of  the  winters 
of  the  north,  does  the  fir  there  remain  covered  with  verdure? 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  (he  cause  of  this,  but  the  end  is  ex- 
tremely  obvious.  If  the  birch  and  the  larch  of  the  north  shed 
their  leaves  at  the  approach  of  winter,  it  is  to  furnish  litter  to 
the  beasts  of  the  forests ;  and  if  the  pyramidal  fir  there  re- 
tains its  foliage,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  a 
shelter  amidst  the  snows.  That  tree  theq  presents  to  the  birds 
the  mosses  that  are  suspended  from  its  brandies,  and  its  cones 
filled  with  ripe  kernels.  Groves  of  service-trees  frequently 
display  for  them  in  the  vicinity,  brilliant  clusters  of  scarlet 
berries4  In  the  winters  of  our  climates  various  ever-green 
shrubs,  as  the  ivy,  the  privet,  and  others,  which  continue 
covered  with  black  or  red  berries,  that  form  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  snow,  as  the  hawthorn  and  the  eglantine, 
present  to  winged  animals  both  habitation  and  food.  In 
the  regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  earth  is  bespread  with 
fresh  lianes,  and  shadowed  by  trees  with  broad  foliage,  be- 
neath which  the  animals  find  a  cool  retreat.  The  very  trees 
of  those  climates  seem  afraid  of  exposing  their  fruits  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun ;  instead  of  erecting  them  like 
cones,  or  covering  with  them  the  circumference  of  their 
heads,  they  frequently  conceal  them  under  a  thick  foliage, 
and  bear  them  attached  to  their  trunks,  or  to  the  base  or 
their  branches,  like  the  palms  of  every  species,  the  papaw, 
and  a  multitude  of  others.  If  their  fruits  invite  not  the  ani- 
mals externally  by  vivid  colors,  they  however  call  them  by 
sounds.  The  heavy  cocoa-nut,  in  falling  from  the  summit  of 
the  tree  that  bears  *t,  makes  the  earth  resound  to  a  consi- 
derable distance.  The  black  pods  of  the  canefieier^  when 
ripe  and  agitated  by  the  wind,  produce,  in  clashing  toge- 
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ther»  a  noise  resembling  the  clack  of  a  mill.  When  the 
greyish  fruit  of  the  genipa,  of  the  West  Indies,  falls  from  the 
tree  in  a  state  of  maturity,  it  cracks  upon  the  ground  with  a 
noise  equal  to  the  report  of  a  pistol.  At  this  signal  un* 
doubtedly  more  than  one  guest  hastens  to  seek  a  repast 
This  fruit  seems  to  have  been  particularly  designed  for  the 
land-crabs,  which  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  soon  grow 
fdt  on  this  kind  of  food.  It  would  have  been  of  little  use  to 
them  to  see  it  on  the  tree,  which  they  are  incapable  of  climt)- 
iiig;  but  they  are  apprized  of  the  moment  when  it  is  proper 
for  food,  by  the  noise  of  its  fall.  Other  fruits,  as  ihejacq  and 
the  manffuc^  affect  t^|e  olfactory  organs  of  animals  at  such  a 
great  distance,  that  you  may  smell  them  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  off,  when  the  wind  blows  towards  yoo. 
This  property  of  emitting  a  very  strong  smell  is  likewise 
common,  I  believe  to  such  of  our  fruits  as  are  concealed  by 
their  foliage,  as  the  apricot.  There  are  other  vegetables 
which  never  manifest  themselves,  if  I  may  use  that  ex- 
pression, to  animals,  but  in  the  night  The  jalap  of  Peru, 
or  the  great  night-shade,  opens  its  strongly  scented  flowers 
only  in  the  dark.  The  flower  of  the  nasturtium,  which  is 
of  the  same  country,  emits,  in  the  dark,  a  phosphoric  light 
observed  in  the  perennial  species  by  the  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Linnseus.  The  properties  of  these  plants  convey 
a  pleasing  idea  of  those  charming  climates*  where  the  nights 
are  sufficiently  calm,  and  sufficiently  luminous  to  establish 
a  new  order  of  society  among  animals.  Nay,  there  are  in- 
sects which  need  no  pharos  to  guide  them  in  their  noctur- 
nal peregrinations.  They  carry  their  lanterns  with  them ; 
such  are  the  luminous  flies.  They  sometimes  spread  them- 
felves  in  the  groves  of  orange,  papaw,  and  other  fruit-trees, 
m  the  midst  of  the  darkest  night.  They  emit  at  once,  by 
the  repeated  fluttering  of  their  wings,  a  dozen  streams  of  firc^ 
that  illumine  the  leaves  and  the  fruits  of  the  trees  on  whicL 
they  settle  with  a  golden  and  bluish  light :  then  suddenly 
ceasing  their  movements,  they  plunge  them  again  into  total 
darkness.  This  kind  of  sport  they  continue  the  whole  uighl 
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Sometimes  they  fly  off  id  swarms  of  dazzling  brilliancy, 

which  rise  into  the  air  like  the  discharge  of  fire-works.* 

(f  we  were  to  study  the  relations  which  plants  have  to 
animals,  we  should  disoorer  the  use  of  many  of  the  parts 
which  are  considered  as  the  productions  of  the  caprice  and 
of  the  confusion  of  Nature.  The  relations  are  so  widely 
extended*  that  there  is  not  a  down  on  a  plant,  an  iuter« 
texture  (^  a  shrub,  a  cavity,  a  color  of  a  leaf,  a  thorn,  but 
what  has  its  utility.  These  wonderfUl  harmonies  may  be  re- 
marked particularly  in  the  habitations  and  the  nests  of  ani- 
mals. If,  in  hot  countries,  there  are  plants  loaded  with 
down,  it  is  because  there  are  moths  entirely  naked,  which 
clip  off  the  fleece^  and  convert  it  into  clothing.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon  is  found  a  species  of  reed,  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet  in  height,  the  summit  of  which  is  terminated 
by  a  large  ball  of  earth.     This  ball  is  the  work  of  the  i 


•  Th«e  splendid  insects  h^ve  the  nppearnnee  of  dirty-looking  bte. 
ties,  and  their  iftvorite  retreat,  tili  snn-eet,  is  rotten  wood,  ^thcr  do 
Tertre.  ftom  whom  the  anthor  has  borrowed  the  above  partteolam, 
asseru,  that  in  the  West  Indies,  these  insects  are  so  nnmerona,  that  in 
dark  nights  the  air  seems  fnll  of  lights,  which  shine  and  sparkle  more 
than  the  stars  in  the  sky. 


Another  species  of  these  insects  is  desenbed  by  Madame  Merian,  in 
did  history  of  the  insects  of  Surinam,  inif "  *    " 
fearaerleno 
acqaainted  with  their  nature.    "  Before  I  imew,"  says  she,  "  that 


her  splendid  history  of  the  insects  of  Surinam,  in  which  she  gives  an 
amnsrag  account  of  an  alarm  she  herself  earaerlenced  before  she  was 


these  insects  possessed  ihe  property  of  shining  by  night,  the  Indians 
ouce  brought  me  several,  which  I  put  into  a  box.  In  the  night  they 
made  so  much  noise,  that  they  awoke  and  alarmed  me  consider- 
ably.  I  called  for  a  light,  unable  to  conceive  whence  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded. Finding  that  it  came  from  the  box,  I  opened  it;  bnt  being 
SI  ill  more  terrified  on  seeing  a  flame  of  fire  issue  from  it.  I  dropped 
the  l>ox  in  my  Aright :  but  perceiving  that  a  new  flame  appoo'ed 
whenever  any  of  the  animals  came  out,  I  recovered  from  my  appre- 
hension, and  again  collected  the  insects,  greatly  admiring  their 
splendid  appearance."  She  adds  that  the  light  from  one  of  these  in. 
sects  is  sufficient  to  read  by. 

Dr.  Darwin  conjectures  that  the  use  of  this  remarkable  property  is 
to  prevent  the  insecu  from  flying  against  objects  in  Ihe  night,  and  to 
assist  them  m  procuring  sustenance  in  the  dark  From  this  opmion, 
however,  other  writers  have  dissented,  and  apparently  with  great 
justice,  on  this  ground  that  very  few  of  the  numerous  tribe  of 
night-insects  are  endowed  with  this  luminous  property,  and  aie, 
notwithsunding,  capable  of  performing  all  their  fnncUons  without 
It;  and  they  have  suggested  that  it  is  most  probably  intended  to 
point  out  the  sexes  to  each  other,  answering  the  same  purposes  as 
the  voice  in  larger  animals.    T. 
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fvbo  retire  to  it  in  the  rainy  seaaoo,  and  during  the  perisdi- 
cal  inundatiooB  of  that  river,  they  ascend  and  descenr. 
through  the  cavity  of  this  reed,  and  live  upon  the  wreck 
that  floats  around  them  on  the  suriace  of  the  water.  It  i% 
I  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  similar  retreats  to 
otiaer  sma]1  insects,  that  Nature  has  hollowed  the  stems  <k 
.•Host  of  the  plants  of  our  shores.  The  Valisneria,*  which 
grows  in  the  stream  of  the  Rhoqe,  and  bears  its  flowers  on 
a  spiral  stem,  whidii  it  lengthens  out  in  proportion  to  the 
mpidity  of  the  sudden  swellings  of  that  river,  has  holes 
perforated  through  the  base  of  its  leaves,  the  use  of  which 
appears  very  extraordinary.  If  you  take  up  this  plant  by 
the  root,  and  put  it  intQ  ft  large  vessel  full  of  water,  you 
perceive  at  the  base  of  its  leaves  mwses  of  a  blueish  jelly, 
which  gradually  lengthen  into  pyramids  of  a  beautiful  red. 
These  pyramids  are  spon  furrowed  with  flutings,  which 
disengage  themselves  from  the  summit,  invert  themselves 
all  round,  and  precept,  by  their  expansion,  very  handsome 
flowers,  composed  of  fadii  purpl^  yellow,  and  blue.  Each 
of  the«e  flowers  g^qally  issues  from  the  cavity,  in  which 
it  is  partly  c^ntain^d,  apd  removes  to  a  certain  distance 
from  the  plant,  tp  which*  however*  it  remains  attached  by 
1  filament  You  then  perceive  each  Qf  the  radii  of  which 
these  flowers  are  composed,  ex^cising  a  partii^ular  motion, 
which  eommunicfites  a  circular  movement  to  the  water 
and  precipitates  to  the  centre  of  each  of  them,  all  the  small 
bodies  that  are  floating  around.  If  any  shock  disturb  these 
wonderful  expansions,  every  filament  i3  instantly  with* 
drawn,  all  the  radii  close,  and  all  the  pyramids  return  into 
dieir  cavities,  for  the  supposed  flowers  are  polypuses. 
There  are  in  certain  plants  parts  which  are  considered 

*  For  •»  aceonnt  <^  the  Taliinena  see  the  Travels  of  an  anonymous 
ftnglifth  writer,  performed  in  the  year  1750,  in  France,  Italy*  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago.  They  are  replete  with  judicious  obter. 
rations  of  every  kind .  Consult  >  1  ikewise,  respecting  the  genepa  and 
Oie  various  fruits,  plants,  and  animals  ot  tropical  countries*  the 

2 rightly  Father  dn  Tertre.  the  patriotic  Charlevoix,  Jean  de  Laei, 
e  historian,  and  all  such  travelfers  as  have  written  on  Iflature,  nn 
biassed  hy  a  spirit  of  system,  and  aided  by  the  light  of  reason  alo]|#> 
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u  the  characters  of  uncultivated  Nature,  but  which,  like 
ill  the  rest  of  her  works,  are  evidences  of  the  wisdom  and 
providence  of  her  author:  such  are  prickles.  Their  forms 
are  infinitely  varied,  especially  in  hot  countries.  Some 
are  shaped  like  saws,  like  hooks,  like  needles,  like  tlie  head 
of  a  halberd,  and  like  caltrops.  Some  are  rouiid,  like  awls, 
triangular,  like  a  piercer,  or  fiat,  like  a  lancet  There  is 
DO  less  variety  in  their  aggregations.  Some  are  ranged  on 
the  leaves  in  clusters^  like  those  of  the  Indian  fig ;  others 
in  stripes,  like  those  of  the  taper.  Some  are  invisible,  as 
those  of  the  shrub  of  the  West  Indies,  known  by  the  de- 
nomination of  captain*s  wood.  The  leaves  of  this  for- 
midable plant  appear  above  smooth  and  shining;  but  they 
are  covered  underneath  with  very  delicate  prickles,  which 
are  placed  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  you  apply  your  hand 
to  them  ever  so  slightly,  they  will  run  into  your  fingers. 
There  are  other  thorns  which  are  placed  only  on  the  stems 
of  plants ;  while  others  i^in  are  confined  to  tlie  branches. 
In  our  climates  we  find  scarcely  any,  excepting  on  bushes, 
and  on  a  few  plants :  but  in  the  Indies  they  are  distributed 
over  a  great  number  of  trees.  Their  very  various  fornix 
and  dispositions  have  relations,  with  most  of  which  we  arr 
unacquainted,  to  the  security  of  the  birds,  which  live  upon 
them.  It  was  necessary  that  many  of  the  trees  of  that 
country  should  be  armed  with  thorns,  because  there  are 
many  quadrupeds  that  climb  them  for  the  purpose  of  eat- 
ing the  eggs  and  the  young  of  birds,  such  as  the  monkey, 
the  civet-cat,  the  tiger,  the  wild-cat,  the  opossum,  the 
palm-rat,  and  even  the  common  rat  The  Asiatic  acacia* 
afibrds  to  birds  a  retreat  inaccessible  to  their  enemies.     If 

*  There  is  an  Asiatic  acacia  to  be  seen  in  the  beantifnl  garden  si 
tuated  near  the  gate  of  Chaillot,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  vir 
tuous  Chevalier  de  Oensin.  As  to  the  name  of  the  false  acacia,  given 
to  the  American  acacia,  I  mast  observe  that  Nature  produces  nothing 
fa^se.  She  has  varied  all  her  productions  in  every  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  relations  adapted  to  the  elements  and  to  anl. 
mals ;  and  when  we  fail  to  find  the  characters  which  we  have 
rvcribed  to  them,  it  is  not  her  works  that  we  ought  to  charge  witk 
fiilsehood,  butour  systems. 
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bears  no  prickles  on  its  trunk,  or  on  its  branches;  but  a 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  exactly  at  the  place  where 
the  branches  of  the  tree  shoot  off,  there  is  a  ring  com- 
posed of  several  rows  of  large  thorns,  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  projecting  nearly  like  the  head  of 
a  halberd.  With  this  rampart  of  spikes  the  tree  is  incir- 
cled,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  quadruped  to  ascend. 
The  American,  or  as  it  is  improperly  denominated  the 
false  acacia,  has  its  thorns  formed  into  hooks,  and  scattered 
over  its  branches,  undoubtedly  in  consequence  of  some  un- 
known relation  of  opposition  to  the  species  of  quadruped 
that  makes  war  upon  the  bird  by  which  it  is  inhabited. 
There  are  in  the  West  India  Islands  trees  which  have  no 
prickles,  but  which  are  furnished  with  a  much  more  inge- 
nious protection.  A  plant,  known  in  those  countries  by  the 
appellation  of  the  prickly  thistle^  a  species  of  creeping 
taper,  attaches  its  roots,  resembling  filaments,  to  the  trunk 
of  one  of  these  trees,  and  runs  over  the  ground  all  round 
It,  crossing  its  branches  one  over  the  other,  and  forming 
a  fence  which  no  quadruped  dares  to  approach.  It  bears, 
besides,  a  fruit  very  agreeable  to  the  palate.  On  behold- 
ing a  tree  whose  foliage  is  harmless,  filled  with  birds  that 
have  constructed  their  nests  in  its  branches,  surrounded  at 
Its  root  by  one  of  these  prickly  thistles,  you  are  presented 
with  the  idea  of  one  of  those  defenceless  commercial  cities 
apparently  accessible,  but  the  vicinity  of  which  is  protected 
by  a  citadel,  which  encompasses  it  with  its  long  entrench- 
ments. Thus  the  tree  is  on  one  side,  and  its  thorn  on  the 
other. 

The  quadrupeds  that  live  on  the  eggs  of  birds,  would 
be  reduced  to  great  embarrassment,  if  Nature  had  not 
caused  a  vegetable  of  a  very  extraordinary  form,  which 
gives  them  access,  to  grow  from  the  tops  of  these  same 
trees.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  the  opposite  of  the  prickly 
thistle.  It  is  a  root  two  feet  in  length,  as  thick  as  a  man* 
leg,  pricked  as  if  with  a  bodkin,  and  attached  to  a  branch 
of  the  tree  by  a  multitude  of  fibres,  nearly  in  the  same 
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nuiDner  as  die  prickly  thistle  adhem  to  the  base  of  the 
truok.  Like  the  other,  it  derives  its  nourishmeut  from 
the  tree,  and  throws  out  ten  or  twelve  large  leaves  in  the 
form  of  a  heart,  three  feet  long  aod  two  broad,  resembling 
those  of  the  nymphsea.  Father  du  Tertre  calls  it  the  false 
root  of  China.  What  Is  still  more  singular,  it  lets  down  per- 
pendicularly from  the  top  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  placed, 
several  very  strong  cords,  which  are  of  the  thick neis  of 
a  quill  throughout  their  whole  length,  and  take  root  in  the 
ground.  The  plant  has  no  scent,  but  its  cords  smell  like 
garlic  Undoubtedly  when  a  monkey,  or  any  climbing  ani- 
mal, perceives  this  large  standard  of  verdure,  notwith- 
standing the  tree  is  surrounded  at  its  foot  by  a  rampart  of 
thorns,  this  signal  announces  that  he  has  a  friend  within 
the  forteess:  the  smell  of  the  cords  which  reacli  to  the 
ground,  directs  him  to  the  scaling  ladder,  even  in  the  night, 
and  whale  the  birds  are  sleeping  quietly  in  their  nests,  se- 
cure in  the  strength  of  their  fortifications,  the  enemy  ob- 
tains poBsessiott  of  the  town  through  the  suburbs. 

In  those  Goantries  the  thorns  of  the  trees  protect  the  very 
insecti.  The  bees  tliere  make  honey  in  the  aged  trunks  of 
thorny  treei,  hollowed  by  the  hand  of  time.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  Nature,  who  has  provided  this  resource 
for  the  bees  of  America^  has  withheld  from  them  a  sting,  as 
if  those  of  the  trees  were  sufficient  for  their  defence.  To 
this  cause  it  is  I  believe^  to  be  ascribed,  though  no  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  it,  that  we  have  never  been  able  to 
rear  in  the  West  Indies  the  bees  of  the  country.  Without 
doubt  they  refuse  to  inhabit  domestic  hives,  because  they 
consider  themselves  to  be  there  insepure;  but  they  might 
perhaps  have  been  induced  to  remain,  had  the  hives  offered 
to  them  been  covered  and  protected  by  thorns 

If  Nature  employs  thorns  to  defend  the  very  flies  from 
the  insults  of  qiuidrupeds,  she  sometimes  makes  use  of  the 
same  means  to  deliver  quadrupeds  from  the  persecution  of 
common  flies.  She  has,  it  is  true,  bestowed  on  those  which 
are  most  exposed  to  it,  manes  and  tails  famished  with  long 
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biir  to  drive  them  away;  but  the  multiplication  of  these 
insects  is  so  rapid  in  hot  and  damp  seasons  and  countries,  hm 
to  threaten  every  species  of  animal  with  destruction.  One 
of  the  vegetable  barriers  opposed  to  them  by  Nature  is  the 
dioncea  muscipuku  This  plant  bears  on  the  same  branch 
opposite  leaves,  besmeared  with  a  saccharine  liquid,  resem* 
bling  manna,  and  bristled  with  very  sharp  prickles.  When 
a  fly  settles  oti  one  of  these  leaves,  they  instantly  close  like 
the  jaws  of  a  rat-trap,  and  the  fly  is  spitted  in  several 
different  places.  There  is  another  species  of  the  dionsea, 
which  catches  these  insects  with  its  flower.  When  a  fly 
attempts  to  extract  its  nectar,  the  corolla,  which  is  tubulated, 
shuts  at  the  neck,  seizes  the  insect  by  its  proboscis,  and  thus 
puts  the  little  plunderer  to  death.  It  grows  in  the  Garden 
of  Plants,  at  Paris.  We  shall  observe  that  its  flower,  in  the 
form  of  a  cup,  is  white  and  streaked  with  red,  and  that  these 
two  colors  universally  attract  flies,  which  manifest  a  great 
avidity  of  milk  and  blood. 

There  are  aquatic  plants  which  produce  thorns,  adapted 
to  the  catching  of  fishes.  In  the  Garden  of  Plants  may  be 
seen  an  American  vegetable  called  martiniOf  the  flower  of 
which  has  a  very  agreeable  smell,  and  which  from  the  form 
of  its  rounded  leaves,  the  smoothness  of  their  stalks  and  of 
its  JBtems,  has  all  the  aquatic  characters  that  have  been 
already  mentioned.  It  has  likewise  the  peculiar  property 
of  transpiring  so  copiously,  as  to  appear  to  the  touch  as  if  it 
had  been  sprinkled  with  water.  I  have  therefore  no  doubt 
that,  in  its  native  soil,  this  plant  grows  on  the  brink  of 
waters.  But  the  husk  that  incloses  its  seed  possesses  a  very 
extraordinary  nautical  character.  It  resembles  a  fish  half 
dried,  black  and  white,  with  a  long  fin  on  the  back.  The 
tail  is  very  long,  and  terminates  in  a  very  sharp  point, 
curved  into  the  form  of  a  fish-hook.  This  tail  is  common- 
ly separated  into  two,  and  thus  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  a  double  hook.  The  configuration  of  this  vegetable 
fish  is  perfectly  similar  in  size  and  in  form  to  the  hook 
which  is  used  at  sea  for  catching  the  gilt-head ;  and  at 
•i.  X 
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the  head  of  which  ii  fixed  the  figure,  in  linen,  of  a  fly. 
ing-fish,  excepting  tliat  the  hook  for  gilt-heads  has  only 
one  barby  while  the  pod  of  the  roartinia  has  two,  which  must 
render  its  effect  the  more  infallible.  This  pod  contains 
several  black,  shrivelled  seeds,  resembling  flattened  globules 
of  sheep*8  dung. 

As  I  possess  few  books  on  botany,  I  knew  not  of  what 
country  the  martinia  was  a  native;  but,  having  recently 
consulted  the  work  of  Linnaeus,  I  found  that  it  came  from 
La  Vera  Cruz.  That  celebrated  naturalist  finds  in  this 
shell  no  other  resemblance  than  to  a  woodcock's-head :  but 
it  he  had  ever  seen  the  hook  for  gilt-heads,  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  a  moment  to  acknowledge  the  similarity,  especially 
as  the  extremity  of  this  supposed  beak  bends  back  into  two 
hooks,  which  prick  like  pins,  and  are,  like  the  whole  pod 
and  the  stalk  which  connects  it  with  the  stem,  of  a  ligneous 
and  horny  substance,  which  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to 
break.  John  de  Laet  informs  us  that  the  land  of  La  Vera 
Cruz  is  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  that  its  port,  called  St 
John  de  Hulloa,  is  formed  by  a  small  island,  no  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  water;  so  that,  as  he  tells  us,  when  the 
tide  is  very  high,  it  is  entirely  covered.  These  inundations 
are  very  common  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  account  which  Dampier  has  given  us 
of  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  which  is  in  that  vicinity.  Hence 
I  presume  that  the  martinia,  which  grows  on  the  inundated 
shores  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  has  certain  relations  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  to  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  particularly  as  the 
seeds  of  several  plants  and  trees,  described  by  John  de  Laet, 
have  very  curious  nautical  forms 

There  is  no  occasion  to  seek  among  foreign  plants  the 
relations  between  vegetables  and  animals.  The  bramble, 
which  affords  shelter  in  our  fields  to  so  many  small  birds, 
has  its  prickles  formed  into  hooks;  so  that  it  not  only  pre- 
vents the  cattle  from  disturbing  the  birds  in  their  retreats, 
but  frequently  seizes  a  lock  of  wool  or  of  hair,  as  a  reprisal 
tor  hostilities  committed,  and  an  indemnity  for  damages 
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sustained.  Pliny  asserts  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
animosity  between  the  linnet  and  the  ass.  That  quadruped, 
whose  palate  is  proof  against  prickles,  frequently  browses 
on  the  bush  in  which  the  linnet  builds  her  nest.  She  is 
so  terrified  at  his  voice,  that,  on  hearing  it,  says  he,  she 
throws  down  her  eggs,  and  her  young,  when  recently 
hatched,  die  of  a£fright  But  she  makes  war  upon  him  in 
he/  turn,  fixing  herself  on  the  scratches  made  by  the 
thorns,  and  pecking  the  flesh  to  the  very  bone.  It  must 
be  a  curious  spectacle  to  view  the  conflict  between  this 
diminutive  and  melodious  bird,  and  the  dull,  braying,  but 
inoflen&ive  animal. 

If  we  were  acquainted  with  tne  animal  relations  of 
plants,  we  should  possess  much  information  relative  to  the 
instincts  of  beasts,  to  which  we  are  yet  strangers.  We 
should  know  the  origin  of  their  friendships,  and  of  their 
animosities,  at  least  of  those  which  are  formed  in  society; 
'or  as  to  such  as  are  innate,  I  do  not  think  that  their  cause 
will  ever  be  revealed  to  man.  These  are  of  a  difierent  or- 
der, and  of  another  world.  How  so  many  animals  have 
entered  into  life,  harboring  animosities,  without  having  ever 
been  ofiended ;  furnished  with  skill  and  industry  without 
having  served  an  apprenticeship;  and  endowed  with  iik 
stincts  more  infallible  than  experience?  Wherefore  has  the 
electric  power  been  conferred  on  the  torpedo,  invisibility  on 
the  cameleon,  and  even  the  light  of  the  stars  on  a  fly  ?  Who 
taught  the  aquatic  bug  to  glide  over  the  waters,  and  to 
another  species  of  bug  to  swim  on  its  back ;  both  the  one 
and  the  other  to  catch  the  prey  which  hovers  on  the  surface? 
The  water-spider  is  still  more  ingenious.  She  incirclet 
a  bubble  of  air  with  her  threads,  places  herself  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  plunges  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  where  her 
bubble  appears  like  a  globule  of  quicksilver.  There  she 
ranges  under  the  shade  of  the  nymphaea,  free  from  the 
dread  of  every  foe.  If  in  this  species  two  individuals  of 
diflerent  sexes  chance  to  meet,  and  to  please  each  other, 
the  two  globules  approximating,  unite  into  one,  and  the 
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•vo  iuseds  arc  m  tlve  same  atmosphere.  The  Romans* 
who  constructed,  ou  tlie  shores  of  Bake,  saloons  under  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  coolness 
and  the  murmuring  of  the  waters  amid  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer, were  less  skilful  and  less  yoluptuous.  Were  a  man 
to  combine  in  his  person  those  wonderful  faculties  which 
are  conferred  upon  insects,  he  would  pass  fbr  a  god  among 
his  fellow-creatures. 

It  is  of  some  importance  fuat  we  should  at  least  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  insects  which  destroy  those  that  are 
injurious  to  us.  We  might  learn  from  their  wars  to  live 
in  peace.  The  spider  catches  flies  in  nets ;  the  fonnica- 
leo  surprises  the  ant  in  a  tunnel  of  sand ;  the  four- winged 
ichneumon  seizes  the  butterfly  on  the  wing.  There  is 
another  species  of  ichneumon  so  small  and  so  cunning  as 
to  lay  its  eggs  in  tlie  anus  of  the  vine-fretter.  Man  might 
multiply  at  pleasure  the  families  of  insects  which  are  useful 
(o  him,  and  might  diminish  the  number  of  those  whidr 
commit  such  depredations  on  his  crops.  The  little  birds  o 
our  groves  tender  him  for  this  purpose  services  still  more 
extensive  and  agreeable.  They  are  all  governed  by  the 
instinct  of  living  near  him  and  his  flocks.  A  single  species 
of  them  might  frequently  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  cattle 
from  the  injects  that  torment  them  in  summer.  There  is 
m  the  north  a  gad-fly  denominated  Kourma  by  the  Lap. 
landers,  the  mitrut  rangiferinut  of  the  learned,  which 
torments  the  domestic  rein-deer  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to 
force  them  away  to  the  mountains,  and  sometimes  even  to 
cause  their  death,  by  depositing  its  eggs  in  their  skin.  Qn 
this  subject  many  dissertations  have,  as  usual,  been  written, 
but  without  leading  to  the  application  of  any  remedy.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  must  be  birds  in  Lapland  which 
would  deliver  the  rein-deer  from  this  dangerous  insect,  did 
not  the  Laplanders  scare  them  away  by  the  noise  of  their 
fire-arms.  These  weapons  of  civilized  nations  have  over- 
spread all  our  plains  with  barbarism.  The  birds  formed 
ibr  embellishing  the  habitation  of  man  shun  it;  or  approach 
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with  mistnut  The  use  of  fire-arms  ought  at  least  to  be 
prohibited  around  peaceful  flocks.  When  the  birds  are 
not  scared  away  by  the  ibwicr,  they  ibllow  their  natural 
instincts.  I  have  frequently  seett  in  the  Isle  of  France 
a  species  of  starling,  which  is  called  martin,  and  wa^ 
brought  to  that  country  from  India,  perch  with  the  utmost 
fiimiliarity  on  the  backs  and  horns  of  cattle,  to  clean  them 
of  yemun.  To  this  bird  that  island  is  at  the  present  day 
indebted  for  the  destruction  of  the  loeusts  which  formerly 
made  such  ravages  there.  In  those  districts  of  Europe 
vrfaere  man  still  exercises  some  hospitality  towards  inoocent 
birdsy  he  sees  the  stork  build  her  nest  on  the  ridge  of  his 
bouse;  the  swallow  flutter  about  in  his  apartments,  and 
the  wagtail,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  wheel  round  his 
sheep  to  protect  them  from  the  gnats. 

The  ftwndation  of  aU  this  knowledge  rests  on  the  study 
of  plants.  Each  of  them  is  the  focus  of  the  life  of  the 
animals  whose  species  are- there  collected  in  a  point  like  the 
radii  of  a  circle  at  thdr  centre 

No  sooner  has  the  son,  arrhred  at  the  siga  of  Aries, 
given  the  signal  of  spring  to  our  hemisphere,  than  the 
rainy  aud  hot  wind  of  the  south  takes  its  d^jiartttre  from 
Affica,  swells  the  seas,  causes  the  rivers  to  overflow  their 
bank%  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  with'  their  mud  the 
adjacent  plains,  overturns  in  the  foresta  the,  aged  ttreesy  the 
decayed  trunks,  and  every  thing  that  presents  any  obstacle 
to  future  vegetation,  it  melto  the  snows  that  cover  our 
fields,  and  advancing  to  the  very  pole,  tt  batters  to  pieces 
aud  dissolves  the  prodigious  masses  of  ice  which  winter 
had  there  accummulated.  When  this  revolution,  known 
all  over  the  world  by  the  name  of  the  equinoctial  wind, 
has  taken  place  in  the  month  of  March,  the  sun  turns 
night  and  day  around  our  pole,  so  that  not  a  single  point 
iu  the  whole  northern  hemisphere  escapes  his  influence. 
With  each  parallel  that  he  descrit)es  in  the  heavens,  a 
girdle  of  new  plants  incircles  the  globe.  Each  of  them 
appears  successively  at  its  allotted  hour  aud  station;  it 
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KosifiBi  at  one  and  tlie  same  time  the  light  io  its  flowers 
aud  the  dew  of  heaven  on  its  foliage.  As  it  increases-  in 
growth,  the  various  tribes  of  insects  which  it  nourishes 
likewise  make  their  appearance.  At  this  period  every 
species  of  bird  resorts  to  that  species  of  plant  with  which 
she  is  acquainted,  thereto  build  her  nest,  and  to  feed  her 
young  with  the  animal  prey  which  it  presents  to  her,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  seeds  which  it  has  not  yet  produced. 
We  soon  behold  the  migratory  birds  arrive  to  take  their 
portion.  First  comes  the  swallow  to  preserve  our  habita- 
tion from  vermin,  .  by  constructing  her  nest  around  it. 
The  quails,  forsaking  Africa,  and  skimming  the  billows 
of  the  Mediterranean,  spread,  in  countless  flocks,  over  the 
vast  meadows  of  the  Ukraine.  The  heath-cock  pursues 
his  course  toward  the  north,  even  as  far  as  Lapland.  The 
wild  ducks  and  geese,  aud  the  silvery  swans,  forming  long 
triangles  in  the  air,  advance  to  the  islands  bordering  on 
the  very  pole.  The  stork,  formerly  adored  in  Egypt, 
which  she  abandons,  crosses  over  Europe,  halting  here 
and  there^  even  in  cities,  on  the  roofs  of  hospitable  Ger- 
many. All  these  birds  feed  their  young  with  the  insects 
fostered  into  life  by  the  newly  expanded  herbage.  The 
fishes  too  then  leave  in  legions  the  northern  abysses  of  the 
ocean,  allured  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  by  clouds  of  in- 
sect%  which  are  hurried  along  in  their  waters,  or  are 
hatched  on  their  shores.  They  stem  their  currents  in 
shoals,  and  advance  bounding  to  their  very  sources.  Others, 
as  the  North-capers,*  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  along 
by  the  general  current  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  appear 
like  the  hulls  of  ships  on  the  coasts  of  Brasil  and  of  Guinea. 
Quadrupeds  themselves  then  undertake  long  peregrina- 
tions. Some  proceed  from  south  to  north  with  the  sun ; 
others  from  east  to  west.  Some  traverse  the  rugged  chains 
of  mountains;  others  follow  the  courses  of  rivers  that  have 
never  been  navigated ;  lengthened  columns  of  black  rattle 

•  Tbe  North-caper  is  a  tpcciei  of  tne  Whale.   T. 
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postare  in  America  along  the  banks  of  the  Mechasebe^ 
which  re-echo  with  their  bellowings.  Numerous  squad* 
rons  of  horses  cross  the  rivers  and  the  deserts  of  Tartary, 
and  wild  sheep  wander  bleating  amid  those  boundless 
solitudes.  The»  flocks  have  neither  overseer  nor  shep* 
herd  to  guide  them  in  the  deserts  by  the  sound  of  his  pipe  t 
but  the  eximnsion  of  the  herbage,  which  they  know,  fixes 
the  moment  of  their  departure,  and  the  limits  of  their 
journey.  Each  animal  then  inhabits  its  native  situation, 
and  reposes  beneath  the  shade  of  the  vegetable  of  its  an- 
cestors. It  is  then  that  the  chains  of  harmony  are  bound 
more  tightly,  and  that  all  being  animated  by  consonances 
or  by  contrasts^  the  air,  the  waters,  the  forests,  and  the 
rocks  seem  to  be  vocal,  to  be  impassioned,  and  to  murmur 
ibfth  their  delight 

But  celestial  intelligences  alone  are  capable  of  embracing 
this  vast  concert  Man,  if  he  would  study  Nature  with 
advantage,  must  confine  his  researches  to  a  single  vegeta- 
ble. For  this  purpose  he  must  make  choice  of  an  aged 
tree  in  some  retired  spot  He  might  easily  form  a  judg- 
ment whether  it  be  in  its  natural  situation  from  the  cha- 
racters 1  have  indicated,  and  still  better  frOm  its  t>eauty  and 
fi-om  the  accessones  which  Nature  never  fails  to  associate 
with  it,  wlien  the  hand  of  man  has  not  deranged  her 
operations.  He  would  first  observe  its  elementary  rela- 
tions, and  the  striking  characters  whit-h  distinguish  the 
species  of  the  same  genus,  some  of  which  grow  at  the 
sources  of  rivers,  and  others  at  their  mouths.  He  would 
next  examine  its  convolvuluses,  its  mosses,  its  misletoes. 
Its  scolopendras,  the  fungi  at  its  roots,  and  even  the  grasses 
that  grow  under  its  shade.  In  each  of  lU  vegetables  he 
would  perceive  new  elementary  relations,  adapted  to  the* 
places  which  they  occupy,  and  to  the  tree  that  supports 
or  shelters  them.  He  slioukl  then  direct  his  attention  to 
all  the  species  of  animals  which  make  it  a  habitation,  and 
he  would  be  convinced  that  there  is  not  a  single  one  which 
bas  not  decide'l  and  characteristic  relations  to  the  depen 
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dencies  of  its  vegetation.  If  this  tree  were  g^wiiig  m 
the  midst  of  a  forest,  itself  of  considerable  antiquity,  :l 
would  probably  have  in  its  vicinity  the  tree  which  Natare 
has  formed  to  contrast  with  it  in  the  same  situation,  as,  for 
example,  the  birch  with  the  fir.  It  is  farther  probable 
that  the  accessory  vegetables  and  animals  of  the  last  would, 
in  like  manner,  form  a  contrast  with  those  of  the  &nL 
These  two  spheres  of  observations  would  mutually  eluci- 
date each  other,  and  would  diffuse  the  clearest  light  over 
the  manners  of  the  animals  which  frequent  them.  We 
should  then  possess  an  entire  chapter  of  that  immense  and 
sublime  history  of  Nature,  with  the  alphabiet  of  which  we 
are  still  unacquainted. 

I  am  convinced  that,  without  fatigue,  and  almost  with- 
out trouble,  we  should  make  the  most  curious  discoveries ; 
were  we  to  confine  our  studies  to  one  at  a  time,  we  should 
find  a  multitude  of  the  most  enchanting  harmonies  con- 
nected with  it  To  enjoy  some  imperfect  sketches  of  this 
kind,  we  must  have  recourse  to  travellers.  Our  Ornitho- 
logists, fettered  by  their  methods,  are  anxious  only  to  swell 
their  catalogue,  and  take  notice,  in  birds,  of  nothing  but 
the  claws  and  the  beak.  It  is  not  in  their  nests  that  they 
observe  them,  but  in  sporting  and  in  their  pouch.  They 
even  consider  the  colors  of  birds  as  merely  accidental.  It 
is  not,  however,  by  chance,  that,  on  the  shores  of  Brasil, 
Nature  has  painted  with  a  beautiful  carnation  red,  and  that 
she  has  tipped  with  black  the  extremities  of  the  wings  of 
the  ouara,  a  species  of  curlew,  which  inhabits  the  dark- 
green  foliage  of  the  paletuvier^  that  grows  in  the  bosom  of 
the  waves,  and  bears  no  apparent  flowers.  The  savia, 
another  bird  of  the  same  climate,  is  yellow  on  the  belly, 
while  the  rest  of  its  plumage  is  grey.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  sparrow,  and  perches  on  the  pepper-plaut,  whose 
flowers  have  no  brilliancy,  but  whose  seeds  it  swallows, 
and  sows  in  every  direction.  To  these  consonances  must 
be  added  those  of  situation,  which  itself  derives  so  much 
^eaiity  from  the  vegetable  by  which  it  is  overshadowed 
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These  bannonies  are  described  by  Father  Francois  d* Ab- 
beville. According  to  the  History  of  Voyages,  by  the 
Abbe  Prevost,  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  produce  a  flu  viatic 
tree,  with  prickly  leaves,  and  branches  pendent  in  the  form 
of  arcades.  It  is  inhabited  by  birds  called  Kurbalos,  or 
fishers,  of  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  and  with  variegated 
plumage.  Their  bill  ia  very  long,  and  armed  with  small 
teeth,  like  a  saw.  The^  juild  nests  of  about  the  bulk 
of  a  pear.  They  construct  them  of  earth,  straw,  and 
moss,  and  suspend  them  by  a  long  thread  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches  that  overhang  the  river,  in  order  to 
secure  themselves  from  the  serpents  and  the  mookies, 
which  sometimes  find  means  to  climb  up  after  them. 
There  is  nobody  who  would  not  take  these  nests,  at  a 
little  distance,  for  the  fruit  of  the  tree :  some  of  those  trees 
contain  upwards  of  a  thousand.  The  kurbalos  are  seen 
fluttering  incessantly  over  the  water,  and  returning  to  their 
nests  with  a  motion  that  dazzles  the  eyes.  According  to 
Father  Charlevoix,  there  grows  in  Virginia,  on  the  shorea 
of  the  lakes,  a  laurel-leafed  smilax,  whose  root  shoots  up 
several  stems,  the  branches  of  which  embrace  all  the  sur- 
ounding  trees,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  sixteen 
feet  In  summer  they  form  an  impenetrable  shade,  and  in 
wmter  afford  to  the  birds  a  temperate  retreat.  Its  flowers 
are  far  from  brilliant,  and  its  fruit  grows  in  round  clusters, 
filled  with  black  seed.  The  principal  inhabitant  of  this 
smilax  is  a  very  beautiful  species  of  jay.  The  head  of  this 
bird  is  decorated  with  a  long  black  crest,  which  he  erects 
at  pleasure.  His  back  is  of  a  dark  purple  color.  His 
wings  are  black  on  the  inside,  blue  externally,  and  white 
at  the  tips,  with  black  stripes  across  each  feather.  His 
tail  is  blue,  and  striped  in  the  same  manner  as  his  wings ; 
and  his  cry  is  not  disagreeable.  There  are  birds  which 
never  lodge  upon  their  favorite  plant,  but  opposite  to  it. 
Such  is  the  colibri,  which,  in  the  West  India  Islands,  fre- 
quently nestles  on  a  straw  belonging  to  the  thatch  of  a 
cottage,  in  order  to  live  under  tlie  protection  of  man.     In 
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our  climates,  the  nightitigale  constructs  his  nest  under 
cover  of  a  bush,  selecting  in  preference  such'  situations 
where  there  are  echoes,  and  taking  care  to  expose  it  to  the 
morning  sun.  Having  employed  these  precautions,  he 
takes  his  station  in  the  vicinity  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  there,  confounded  with  the  color  of  its  bark  and 
motionless,  he  becomes  invisible.  But  he  soon  animates 
with  his  divine  melody  the  obscure  retreat  which  he  has 
chosen,  and  by  his  enchanting  strains  effaces  all  the  bril- 
liancy of  plumage. 

But  whatever  charms  may  be  diffused  by  animals  and 
by  plants  over  the  situations  which  have  been  assigned 
them  by  Nature,  1  can  never  think  that  a  landscape  pos- 
sesses all  its  beauty  unless  I  perceive  in  it  at  least  one  little 
hut  The  habitation  of  man  gives  to  every  species  of 
vegetable  a  new  degree  of  interest  or  of  majesty.  Nothing 
more  than  a  tree  is,  in  many  instances,  necessary  to  cha- 
racterize in  a  country  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
t>ounty  of  Providence.  I  love  to  see  the  family  of  an  Arab 
Mneath  the  date-tree  of  the  desert,  and  the  t>oat  of  the 
fiative  of  the  Maldivia  Islands,  loaded  with  cocoa-nuts^ 
.inder  the  cocoa-trees  of  their  sandy  beach.  The  hovel  of 
poor  negro,  destitute  of  ingenuity,  pleases  me  under  the 
hade  of  a  calebash-tree,  which  produces  all  his  domestic 
utensils.  Our  magnificent  hotels  dwindle  in  the  city  into 
paltry  houses;  in  the  country  they  are  castles,  palaces^ 
lemples.  The  long  avenues  which  announce  them,  are 
confounded  with  those  that  form  the  communication  oi 
empires.  This,  however,  is  not  what  I  consider  as  the 
most  interesting  in  our  rural  scenery,  and  have  often  pre- 
erred  to  it  the  view  of  a  fisherman^s  hut,  built  on  the  bank 
•f  a  river.  With  delight  I  have  sometimes  reposed  under 
the  shade  of  willows  and  of  poplars,  on  which  were  sus- 
pended bow-nets  made  of  their  own  branches. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  take,  as  usual,  a  rapid  glance 
of  the  harmonies  of  plants  to  man ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  at  least  something  of  order  into  a  subject  so 
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rich,  we  shall  farther  divide  these  harmonies,  relatively 
to  man  himself,  into  elementary,  into  vegetable,  into  anw 
mal,  and  into  human,  properly  so  called,  or  alimentary. 

HUMAN  HARMONIES  OF  PLANTS. 

OV    THE    KLSMSNTARir    HARMPVIS8    OF   PLANTS   WITB 
RELATION    TO   MAN. 

If  we  consider  the  vegetable  order  under  the  simple 
relations  of  strength  and  magnitude,  we  shall  find  it  divided 
generally  into  three  great  classes,  into  herbs,  into  shrubs, 
and  into  trees.  We  shall  first  remark  that  herbs  are  of 
a  substance  pliant  and  tender.  If  they  were  hard  and 
ligneous,  like  the  young  branches  of  trees,  to  which  it 
might  appear  that  they  ought  naturally  to  have  a  resem- 
blance, since  they  grow  on  the  same  soil,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  earth  would  have  been  inaccessible  to  the  foot  of 
man,  till  the  hatchet  or  fire  had  cleared  the  way.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  by  accident  that  so  many  grasses,  mosses, 
and  herbs  are  of  a  soft  and  yielding  texture,  nor  from  want 
of  nourishment,  or  of  the  means  of  expansion ;  for  some  of 
these  herbs  rise  to  a  great  height,  such  as  the  banana  of 
India,  and  several  ferulaceous  plants  of  our  climates,  which 
attain  the  elevation  of  a  little  tree. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  ligneous  shrubs,  whlco  do 
not  exceed  herbs  in  size,  but  they  grow,  in  general,  in 
rugged  and  steep  places,  and  afford  to  man  the  facility  of 
climbing  up  them,  by  shooting  even  into  the  very  clefts 
of  the  rocks.  But  as  there  are  rocks  which  have  no  clefts, 
and  which  are  perpendicular  as  walla,  there  are  likewise 
creeping  plants,  which,  taking  root  at  their  bases,  adhere 
to  their  sides,  and  rise  with  them  to  a  height  exceeding 
that  of  the  most  lofty  trees:  such  are  the  ivy,  the  v|rgm- 
vine,  and  a  great  number  of  the  lianes  which  clothe  the 
rocks  of  southern  regions.  If  the  earth  were  covered  with 
this  kind,  it  would  be  impossible  to  walk  upon  its  surface. 
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It  ia  very  remarkable  that,  on  the  discovery  of  uninhabited 
islands,  some  were  found  covered  vrith  forests,  as  the  Island 
of  Madeira;  others  in  which  there  was  nothing  but  herb- 
age and  rushes,  as  the  Malouin  Islands,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Streight  of  Magellan;  others  merely  clothed  with 
mosses,  as  several  islets  situated  on  the  coast  of  Spitz- 
Oergen;  others,  in  great  numt)er,  in  which  these  different 
vegetables  were  blended  together:  but  I  know  not  of  a 
i^ngle  one  which  was  found  to  contain  only  bushes  and 
lUines.  Nature  has  placed  those  classes  only  in  places 
4i(ficult  to  be  scaled,  m  order  to  facilitate  the  access  to 
man.  It  may  even  be  asserted  that  no  precipice  is  so 
steep  but  what  may  be  surmounted  with  their  assistance. 
By  their  aid  the  ancient  Gauls  were  on  the  point  of  scaling 
the  Capitol. 

As  to  trees,  though  they  are  replenished  with  a  vege- 
tative force  which  raises  them  to  a  great  height^  yet  most 
of  them  do  not  send  out  their  first  branches  but  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  ground:  so  tliat,  though  they  form, 
%t  a  certain  elevation,  an  intertexture  impenetrable  to  the 
sun,  extending  to  a  considerable  distance  around  them, 
they  however  leave  about  their  base  avenues  sufficient  to 
render  them  accessible,  and  to  enable  man  to  traverse  the 
forest  with  ease  in  every  direction. 

Such  then  are  the  general  dispositions  of  vegetables  on 
the  earth,  with  relation  to  the  necessity  which  man  has  to 
range  over  it;  the  herbage  serves  as  a  carpet  to  his  feet; 
the  shrubbery  as  a  ladder  to  his  hands;  and  the  trees  as 
parasols  over  his  head.  Nature,  having  establi^ed  these 
^proportions  among  fhem,  distributed  them  over  every 
variety  of  situation,  conferring  upon  them,  abstractedly 
from  their  individual  relations  to  the  elements  and  to  ani- 
mals, the  qiialities  best  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of 
man,  and  to  compensate  in  his  favor  the  inconveniencies  of 
climate.  Though  this  manner  of  studying  her  works  is 
DOW  held  in  contempt  by  most  naturalists,  yet  it  is  to  this 
that  we  shall  confine  ourselves.     We  have  just  been  con- 
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sidering  plants  according  to  their  size  like  gardeners;  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  examine  them  after  the  manner  of 
the  wood-cutter,  the  huntsman,  the  carpenter,  the  fisher- 
man, the  shepherd,  the  mariner,  and  e?en  the  nosegay 
girl.  It  is  of  little  importance  whether  v/e  appear  learned, 
provided  we  cease  not  to  be  men. 

In  the  regions  of  the  north,  and  on  the  sammit  of  cold 
mountains,  grow  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  cedar,  and  most  of 
the  resinous  trees,  which  shelter  man  from  the  snows  by 
the  thickness  of  their  foliage,  and  furnish  him,  during  win- 
ter with  torches  and  fuel.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
leaves  of  these  evergreens  are  filiform,  and  exceednigly 
well  adapted,  from  this  configuration,  which  possesses  the 
farther  advantage  of  reverberating  heat  like  the  hair  of 
animals,  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  winds,  which  com- 
monly prevail  in  elevated  situations.  The  naturalists  of 
Sweden  have  observed  that  the  most  productive  pines  are 
found  in  the  dryest  and  most  sandy  regions  of  Norway. 
The  larch,  which  likewise  delights  in  cold  mountains,  has 
a  very  resinous  trunk.  Mathiola,  in  his  useful  commen- 
tary on  Dioscorides,  says,  that  no  substance  whatever  is 
more  proper  than  the  charcoal  from  tliese  trees  for  speedily 
melting  iron  ores,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  are  fond  of 
growing.  They  are,  besides,  covered  with  mosses,  some 
species  of  which  catch  fire  at  the  slightest  spark.  He 
relates  that  being  obliged  to  pass  one  night  on  the  lofty 
mountains  near  the  pass  of  Trent,  where  he  was  botanizing, 
he  there  found  a  great  number  of  larches,  bearded  all  over, 
as  he  says,  and  quite  white  with  moss.  The  shepherds  of 
the  place,  with  a  view  to  afibrd  him  some  amusement,  set 
fire  to  the  mosses  of  some  of  the  trees,  which  burst  into 
a  flame  with  the  rapidity  of  gunpowder.  The  flames  and 
the  sparks  seemed,  amid  the  darkness  of  night,  to  ascend 
to  the  very  sky.  They  diffused,  while  burning,  a  yery 
agreeable  smell.  He  ikrther  remarks  that  the  best  aganc 
grows  upon  the  larch,  and  that  the  soldiers,  who,  m  his 
time,  were  armed  with  match-locks,  employed  it  for  keep- 
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Jag  up  a  fire,  and  making  matches.  Thus  Nature,  in 
crowning  the  summits  of  cold  and  ferruginous  mountains 
with  these  prodigious  vegetable  torches,  has  placed  the 
nwtch  in  their  branches,  the  tinder  at  their  foot,  and  the 
steel  at  their  roots. 

Ou  the  south,  on  the  contrary,  trees  present  in  their 
foliage  fans,  umbrellas,  and  parasols.  The  latanier  has 
each  of  its  leaves  folded  like  a  fan>  attached  to  a  long 
stalk,  and  resembling,  when  completely  expanded,  a 
radiating  sun  of  verdure.  Two  of  these  trees  may  be  seen 
in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at  Paris.  The  leaf  of  the  banana 
resembles  a  long  and  broad  girdle,  which  undoubtedly 
procured  it  the  name  of  Adam*s  fig-tree.  The  magnitude 
of  the  leaves  of  several  species  of  trees  increases  in  propor- 
tion as  we  approach  the  line.  That  of  the  double  cocoa- 
nut-tree  of  the  Sechelles  klanda  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
in  length,  and  seven  or  eight  in  breadth.  It  is  sufficient 
to  cover  a  numerous  family.  One  of  these  leaves  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  That  of  the  tali- 
pot of  the  Island  of  Ceylon  is  nearly  of  the  same  size. 
The  interesting  and  unfortunate  Robert  Knox,  who  has 
given  the  best  account  of  that  island  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  says,  that  one  of  these  leaves  is  capable  of 
covering  fifteen  or  twenty  persons.  When  it  is  dry,  he 
adds,  it  is  both  strong  and  pliant,  so  that  you  may  fold  and 
expand  it  at  pleasure,  being  naturally  plaited  like  a  fan. 
In  this  state  it  is  not  larger  than  a  man's  arm,  and  extremely 
light  The  natives  cut  it  into  triangles,  though  it  is  natu- 
rally round,  and  each  of  them  carries,  a  piece  on  his  head, 
holding  in  hit  hand  the  pointed  end  before,  to  open  a  pas- 
sage through  the  bushes.  With  this  leaf  the  soldiers  con- 
struct their  tents.  They  consider  it,  and  with  justice,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  Providence,  in  a  country 
parched  by  the  sun,  and  inundated  by  rains  during  one 
tuAf  of  the  year.  Nature  has,  in  those  climates,  provided 
parasols  for  whole  villages;  for  the  fig-tree,  denominated 
in  India  the  fig-tree  of  the  Banians,  and  of  which  a  draw- 
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ing  may  be  seen  in  Tavernier  and  other  travellers,  grows 
ou  the  burning  sand  itbelf  of  the  sea^sbore,  throwing  out 
from  the  extremities  of  its  branches  a  multitude  of  shoots, 
which  incline  towards  the  ground,  take  root  in  it,  and 
form  around  the  principal  trunk  a  multitude  of  arcades, 
covered  with  foliage  impervious  to  the  sun. 

In  our  temperate  climates  we  experience  a  similar  be* 
nevolence  on  the  part  of  Nature.  It  is  in  the  hot  and  dry 
season  that  she  bestows  on  us  a  variety  of  fruits,  replenished 
with  refreshing  juices,  such  as  the  chejry,  the  peach,  the 
melon ;  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  such  as  warm  us 
by  their  oils,  as  the  almond  and  the  walnut  Some  natu- 
ralists have  considered  the  ligneous  shells  of  those  fruits  a» 
the  means  of  preserving  their  seed  against  the  rigors  of  the 
inclement  season ;  but  these,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are 
the  means  of  navigation.  Nature  employs  others  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted,  to  preserve  the  substances 
of  fruits  from  the  impressions  of  the  air.  She  preserves, 
for  example,  through  the  whole  winter,  several  species  of 
apples  and  pears,  which  have  no  other  covering  than 
a  pellicle  so  delicate  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  its 
thickness. 

Nature  has  placed  in  humid  and  parched  situations  other 
vegetables,  the  qualities  of  which  are  inexplicable  by  the 
laws  of  our  physics,  but  which  admirably  correspond  with 
the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  places.  By  the 
side  of  waters  grow  the  plants  and  the  trees  which  are  the 
dryest,  the  lightest,  and  consequently  the  most  proper  for 
crossing  them.  Such  are  the  reeds  which  are  hollow,  and 
the  rushes  filled  with  inflammable  pith.  It  requires  but 
a  moderate  bundle  of  rushes  to  support  a  very  heavy  man 
upon  tlie  water.  On  the  banks  of  the  lakes  of  the  north 
grow  those  prodigious  birch-trees,  the  bark  of  one  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  make  a  large  canoe.  This. bark  resembles 
rather  in  suppleness,  and  is  so  incorruptible  by  humidity, 
that,  in  Russia,  I  have  seen  some  of  it  extracted  from  under 
the  earth  with  which  powder  magazines  were  covered. 
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though  it  had  lain  there  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny  and  Plutarch, 
four  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Numa,  the  books 
which  that  great  king  had  directed  to  be  deposited  with 
his  body  in  tlie  tomb,  were  found  at  Rome.  The  body 
was  totally  consumed;  but  his  books,  which  treated  of 
philosophy  and  of  religion,  were  in  such  preservation,  that 
Petilius,  the  praetor,  read  them  by  the  command  of  the 
senate.  On  the  report  which  he  made  concerning  them, 
it  was  decreed  that  they  should  be  burned.  They  were 
written  on  the  bark  of  birch.  This  bark  separates  into 
ten  or  twelve  leaves,  white  and  thin  like  paper,  and  sup- 
plied the  place  of  that  material  to  the  ancients.  Nature 
presents  to  man  other  means  of  passage  on  other  shores. 
On  the  banks  of  the  riven  of  India  she  has  placed  the 
bamboo,  an  enormous  reed,  which  there  sometimes  attains 
to  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  to  the  thickness  of  a  man*s 
thigh.  The  space  comprehended  between  two  of  its 
joints,  is  sufficient  to  support  a  man  uyon  the  water.  The 
Indian  seats  himself  astride  upon  it,  and  thus  crosses  rivers, 
paddling  along  with  his  feet.  The  Dutch  navigator, 
John  Hugo  de  Linschoten,  an  author  deserving  of  credit, 
asjsures  us  that  the  crocodiles  never  touch  persons  who  are 
crossing  rivers  in  thb  manner,  though  they  frequently  at- 
tack canoes,  and  even  the  boats  of  Europeans.  He  ascribes 
tihs  abstinence  on  the  part  of  that  voracious  animal  to  an 
antipathy  which  he  has  to  that  species  of  reed.  Francois 
Pyrard,  another  traveller,  who  has  observed  Nature  with 
attention,  says,  that  on  the  shores  of  the  M aldivia  Islands, 
grows  a  tree  called  candou,  the  wood  of  which  is  so  light, 
as  to  serve  the  fishermen  for  cork.  I  think  I  once  had  in 
my  possession  a  piece  of  a  tree  of  the  same  species.  It 
was  stripped  of  the  bark,  perfectly  white,  as  thick  as  my 
ann,  about  six  i^t  long,  and  so  light  that  I  could  lift  it 
by  my  finger  and  thumb  with  the  greatest  ease.  In  the 
same  islands,  and  on  the  same  sands  rises  the  cocoa-tree, 
which  there  thrives  in  greater  beauty  than  in'  any  other 
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part  of  the  world.  Thus  the  tree,  the  roost  useful  to 
uarinersy  grows  on  the  shores  of  those  seas  that  are  the 
most  navigated.  Every  one  knows  that  a  vessel  is  there 
constructed  with  its  wood,  that  its  leaves  are  formed  into 
sails,  its  trunk  into  a  mast,  that  the  tow  which  surrounds 
its  fruit  is  wrought  into  cordage,  and  that  it  is  afterwards 
freighted  with  a  cargo  of  its  own  cocoa-nuts.  It  is  farther 
remarkable  that  the  cocoa-nut,  before  it  arrives  at  perfect 
maturity,  contains  a  liquor  which  is  an  excellent  antiscor- 
butic Is  it  not  then  a  miracle  of  Nature  that  this  fruit, 
replenished  with  milk,  should  grow  ou  barren  sands,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  briny  deep  ?  Nay,  it  is  only  on  the 
sea-shore  that  the  tree  which  bears  it  attains  its  greatest 
beauty ;  for  few  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of 
any  country.  Nature  has  placed  a  palm-tree  of  the  same 
tkmily,  but  of  another  species,  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  same  climates,  I  mean  the  cabbage  palm.  The 
stem  of  this  tree  is  sometimes  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  bears  on  its  top  all  its  foliage,  which  con- 
sists of  a  bunch  of  palm-branches,  from  the  midst  of  which 
issues  a  long  roll  of  iblded  leaves,  resembling  the  shaft  of 
a  lance.  This  roll  contains,  in  a  kind  of  coriaceous  sheath, 
the  young  leaves,  which  are  excellent  eating  before  their 
expansion.  The  trunk  of  the  cabl>age-palm  has  no  wood, 
excepting  at  the  circumference ;  but  it  is  so  hard  as  to 
turn  the  edge  of  the  best  hatchet  It  may  be  split  from 
one  end  to  the  other  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  the 
inside  is  filled  with  a  spongy  substance,  which  may  easily 
be  taken  out.  Thus  prepared,  it  serves  for  pipes,  incor- 
ruptible by  humidity,  to  conduct  the  waters,  frequently 
diverted  by  the  rocks  which  are  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountains.  Thus  the  palm-trees  furnish  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions  with  materials  for  aqueducts  at  the  sources  of 
the  rivers,  and  for  building  ships  at  the  place  of  their  dis- 
charge. Other  species  of  trees  render  the  same  services 
in  other  situations.  On  the  shores  of  the  Antilles-  grows 
the  mahogany,  there  improperly  called  cedar,  on  account. 
2.  Y 
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of  its  incorruptibility.  It  grows  to  such  a  bulk,  that  with 
the  trunk  of  a  single  tree  they  make  a  boat  capable  of 
carrying  forty  persons.  This  tree  possesses  another  quality, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  observers,  might 
render  it  invaluable  for  ship-building;  it  is  the  only  one 
on  those  shores  which  the  sea-worm  never  attacks,  though 
that  insect  is  so  destructive  to  every  other  species  of  wood 
that  floats  in  those  seas,  as  to  devour  whole  squadrons  iit 
a  very  short  time;  so  that  to  preserve  ships  from  its  ra- 
vages, we  have  been  obliged,  within  these  few  yeara,  to 
sheath  their  bottoms  with  copper.  But  this  beautiful  tree 
has  found  enemies  more  fatal  than  the  worms,  in  the  Eu- 
ropean inhabitants  of  those  islands,  who  have  almost  ex- 
terminated the  species. 

The  manner  in  which  Providence  has  contrived  a  sup- 
ply for  the  thirst  of  man  in  dry  situations  is  equally 
worthy  of  admiration.  Amid  the  scorching  sands  of 
Africa,  Nature  has  placed  a  plant,  whose  leaf,  twisted 
into  the  form  of  a  cruet,  is  always  filled  with  a  large 
glassful  of  fresh  water:  the  neck  of  this  cruet  is  stopped 
bj  the  end  of  the  leaf  itself,  so  that  the  water  cannot 
evaporate.  She  has  planted  on  some  parched  districts  of 
the  same  country  a  great  tree  called  by  the  negroes  Boa, 
the  trunk  of  which,  of  prodigious  bulk,  is  naturally  hok 
lowed  out  like  a  cistern.  In  the  rainy  season  it  is  re- 
plenished with  water,  which  it  keeps  cool  during  the  most 
intense  heat,  by  means  of  the  tufted  foliage  which  crowns 
its  summit  Finally,  she  has  placed  vegetable  fountains  on 
the  arid  rocks  of  the  Antilles.  You  commonly  find  on  them 
a  liane,  called  the  water  liane,  so  full  of  sap»  that  if  you  cut 
a  single  branch,  as  much  water  is  immediately  discharged 
as  a  man  can  drink  at  a  draught:  it  is  perfectly  pure  and 
limpid.  In  the  lagoons  of  the<Bay  of  Campeachy,  traveU 
lers  find  relief  in  a  different  manner:  these  lagoous,  on  a 
level  with  the  sea,  are  almost  entirely  inundated  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  are  so  parched  in  the  dry  season,  that. hunters 
who  have  accidentally  lost  their  way  in  the  forests  by  which 
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they  are  covered,  have  actually  perished  of  thirst  The  cele^ 
brated  navigator  Dampier  relates,  that  he  several  times 
escaped  that  calamity  by  means  of  a  very  extraordinary 
species  of  vegetation,  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
on  a  kind  of  pine,  very  common  in  those  parts.  It  resem- 
bles a  parcel  of  leaves  placed  one  over  the  other  in  stages; 
and  on  account  of  its  form  and  the  tree  upon  which  it 
grows,  he  calls  it  the  pine-apple.  This  apple  is  full  of 
water;  so  that  on  piercing  the  lower  pait  of  it  with  a  knife, 
a  good  pint  of  very  clear  and  wholesome  water  immediately 
flows  from  it.  Father  du  Tertre  relates  that  he  often  found 
the  same  kind  of  refreshment  in  the  horn-shaped  leaves  of 
a  species  of  halisim',  which  grows  on  the  sandy  shores  of 
Guadaloupe.  I  have  heard  many  of  our  sportsmen  remark 
that  nothing  is  more  proper  for  quenching  thirst  than  the 
leaves  of  the  misletoe,  which  grows  on  our  trees. 

Such  are,  in  part,  the  precautions  employed  by  Provi- 
dence, to  compensate  in  favor  of  man  the  inconveuieuces  of 
every  climate,  by  opposing  to  the  qualities  of  the  elements 
contrary  qualities  in  vegetables.  I  shall  pursue  them  no 
farther,  for  the  subject  is,  in  my  opinion,  inexhaustible.  I 
am  persuaded  that  every  latitude  and  every  season  has  some 
peculiarity  appropriated  to  itself,  and  that  every  parallel 
varies  them  in  every  degree  of  longitude. 

TEGETABLE    HARMONIES   OF    PLANTS   WITH   MAN. 

If  we  now  consider  the  vegetable  relations  of  plants  to 
man,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  infinite  in  number;  they  are 
the  peri>etual  sources  of  our  arts,  of  our  manufactures,  of 
our  commerce,  and  of  our  enjoyments ;  but  in  our  usual 
way,  we  shall  only  consider  some  of  their  natural  and  direct 
relations,  among  which  man  has  introduced  nothing  of  his 
own. 

To  begin  then  with  their  perfumes,  man  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  only  sensible  being  that  is  affected  by  them. 
^  nimals,  indeed,  and  in  particular  the  bees  and  butterflies. 
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ha?e  plants  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  and  which  attract 
or  repel  them  by  their  emanatioDs;  but  these  affections 
seem  to  be  connected  with  their  necessities.  Man  alone  is 
sensible  to  the  perfume  and  the  brilliant  color  of  flowers, 
independent  of  all  animal  appetite.  Even  the  dog,  who 
receives  from  domestication  such  a  powerful  tincture  of 
human  habits  and  manners,  appears  insensible  to  this  en- 
joyment The  impression  made  upon  us  by  flowers  seems 
to  be  connected  with  a  certain  moral  affection ;  for  there 
are  some  that  enliven  us,  whereas  others  render  us  me- 
lancholy, without  our  being  able  to  assign  any  other 
reasons  for  it,  than  those  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  in  the  examination  of  some  of  the  general  laws  of 
Nature.  Instead  of  distinguishing  them  into  yellow,  into 
blue,  and  into  violet,  we  might  divide  them  into  gay,  into 
grave,  and  into  melancholy.  Their  character  is  so  ex- 
pressive, that  lovers  m  the  east  employ  their  hues  to  des- 
cribe the  different  degrees  of  their  passion.  Nature  makes 
Sequent  use  of  them  relatively  to  us,  with  the  same  m- 
tention.  When  she  designs  to  keep  us  at  a  distance  from 
a  marshy  and  unhealthy  place,  she  there  places  poisonous 
plants  which  have  disagreeable  colors  and  disgusting  smells. 
There  is  a  species  of  arum  which  grows  among  the  marshes 
of  the  Streight  of  Magellan,  whose  flower  exhales  such  a 
strong  stench  of  putrid  flesh,  that  the  flesh-fly  resorts  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs.  But  the  number 
of  fetid  plants  is  not  very  great.  The  fields  are  clothed 
with  dowers,  most  of  which  have  very  pleasing  colors  and 
agreeable  perfumes.  I  wish  that  time  would  permit  me 
to  say  something  of  the  simple  aggregation  of  flowers; 
this  subject  is  so  vast  and  so  rich,  that  I  have  no  hesitation 
to  affirm  that  it  affords  ample  employment  to  the  mos| 
eminent  botanist  of  Europe  during  his  whole  life,  by  dis- 
covermg  to  him  every  day  something  new,  and  without 
calling  him  more  than  a  league  from  his  own  habitation. 
All  the  art  with  which  jewellers  arrange  their  gems  is 
nothing  in  comparison  to  that  which  Nature  displays  in 
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die  aflsortment  of  flowers.  I  shewed  J.  J.  Rousseau  the 
dowers  of  different  trefoils  which  I  had  collected  while 
walking  with  him:  some  were  disposed  in  crowns,  in 
half-crowns,  in  ears,  in  sheaves,  with  colors  varied  without 
end.  When  they  were  on  their  stems,  they  had  other 
aggregations  with  plants  frequently  opposite  to  them  in 
colors  and  in  forms.  I  asked  him  if  botanists  paid  atten* 
tion  to  those  harmonies.  He  replied,  no ;  but  that  he  had 
advised  a  young  designer  of  Lyons  to  learn  botany,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  forms  and  the  assemblages  of 
flowers,  and  that  he  bad,  in  consequence,  become  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  pattern-drawers  in  Europe.  On  this 
subject  I  quoted  a  passage  in  Pliny,  with  which  he  was 
iiighly  pleased :  it  relates  to  a  painter  of  Sic^one,  named 
Pausias,  who  learned,  by  means  of  this  ^cudy,  to  paint 
flowers  at  least  as  well  as  the  artist  of  Lyons  knew  how 
to  draw  them.  He  had,  it  is  true,  another  master  not  less 
skilful  than  Nature  herself,  or  rather  one  and  the  same 
with  her,  namely— *Love.  I  shall  give  this  story  in  the 
simple  language  of  the  old  translator  of  Pliny,  in  order  to 
preserve  all  its  natural  vivacity.  **  In  his  youth,"  says  he, 
**  Pausias  was  enamoured  of  a  nosegay-girl  of  his  town, 
named  Glycera,  who  was  very  pretty,  and  had  ten  thou- 
sand ways  of  assorting  the  flowers  of  nosegays  and  of  chap- 
lets  ;  so  that  Pausias,  copying  after  Nature,  the  nosegays 
and  the  chaplets  of  his  mistress,  at  length  rendered  himself 
perfect  in  that  arU  Finally,  he  painted  her  seated,  and 
making  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  this  picture  is  considered 
as  one  of  his  master-pieces.  He  called  it  Stephano-PlocoSf 
because  Glycera  had  no  other  means  of  alleviating  the 
pressure  of  poverty  than  by  the  sale  of  nosegays  and  chap- 
lets.  And  it  is  moreover  asserted  that  L.  Lucullus  gave 
Dionysius,  of  Athens,  two  talents  for  a  mere  copy  of  this 
picture.**  This  anecdote  must  have  afforded  particular 
pleasure  to  Pliny,  for  he  has  repeated  it  in  another  place. 
*'  The  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,**  says  he,  were  the  first 
who  adapted  to  each  other  the  colors  and  smells  of  the 
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flowers  of  which  chaplets  were  compooed.  It  was  how- 
evert  originally  the  invention  of  Pausias,  a  painter,  and  of 
a  flower-girl,  named  Glycera,  with  whom  be  was  deeply 
m  love,  so  as  even  to  imitate  to  the  life  the  chaplets  and 
nosegays  which  she  made.  But  the  girl  varied  in  so  many 
ways  the  arrangement  of  her  chaqplets,  for  the  parpose  <^ 
exercising  the  ingenuity  of  her  lover,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  amusing  than  to  view  the  contest  between  the 
natural  work  of  Glycera,  and  the  skill  of  Pausias,  tlie 
artist" 

Ancient  Nature  is  much  better  acquainted  with  this 
subject  than  the  young  Glycera.  As  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  follow  her  in  her  infinite  variety,  we  shall  make  at 
least  one  observation  on  her  regularity.  It  is  this,  that 
there  is  not  one  single  odoriferous  flower  but  what  grows 
at  the  feet  of  man,  or  at  least  within  the  reach  of  his  hand. 
All  those  of  this  description  are  placed  on  herbage,  or  on 
shrubs,  as  the  heliotrope,  the  carnation,  the  gilly-flower* 
the  violet,  the  rose,  the  lilach.  Nothing  like  these  grows 
on  the  lofty  trees  of  our  forests;  and  if  some  brilliant 
flowers  are  to  be  found  ou  certain  tall  trees  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  tulip-tree  and  the  Indian  chesnut,  they 
have  no  very  pleasant  smell.  The  flowers  of  the  cinna- 
mon-tree smell  like  human  excrement;  this  I  know  by 
experience,  if  the  trees  which  were  shewn  me  in  the  Isle 
of  France,  at  the  residence  of  M.  Magon,  were  the  real 
cinnamon.  The  beautiful  and  fragrant  flower  of  the  mag- 
nolia grows  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tree.  Besides,  the 
laurel  which  bears  it,  is,  like  the  spice-trees,  of  no  great 
elevation. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  mistaken  in  some  of  my  ob- 
servations :  but  when  tliey  are  multiplied  with  respect  to 
the  same  object,  and  attested  by  persons  worthy  of  credit 
and  uninfluenced  by  the  spirit  of  system,  I  am  able  to 
deduce  from  them  general  consequences,  which  cannot  be 
indifierent  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  they  manifest 
the  invariable  intentions  of  benevolence  in  the  author  of 
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Nature.  Their  various  adaptations  reflect  lig^ht  on  each 
other;  the  means  are  different,  but  the  end  is  constantly 
the  same.  That  goodness  which  placed  the  fruit,  designed 
for  the  uottrishment  of  man,  within  the  reach  of  his  hand, 
must  likewise  have  placed  his  nosegay  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. We  shall  here  remark,  that  our  fruit-trees  are  easy 
to  climb,  and  differ  m  this  respect  from  most  of  the  forest 
frees.  Farther,  all  those  that  produce  fruits  which  are 
soft  wheu  ripe,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  bruised  in  fal- 
ling, as  the  fig,  the  mulberry,  the  peach,  the  apricot, 
present  them  at  a  small  distance  from  the  ground :  those, 
on  the  contrary,  that  yield  hard  fruits,  which  run  no  risk 
of  sustaining  injury  by  a  fall,  carry  them  at  a  great  eleva- 
tion, 88  the  walnut,  the  chesnut,  and  the  cocoa. 

Adaptations  equally  extraordinary  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fbrms  and  sizes  of  fruits.  Some  are  moulded  for  the  mouth 
of  man,  as  the  cherry  and  the  plumb;  others  for  his  hand, 
as  the  apple  and  the  pear;  others,  much  larger,  as  melons, 
are  divided  into  slices,  and  seem  intended  to  be  eaten  in 
the  social  family  circle;  nay,  there  are  even  some  in  India, 
88  tlie  jack,  and,  among  ourselves,  the  pumpion,  which  are 
large  enough  to  be  divided  among  a  whole  neighbourhood. 
Nature  seemi  to  have  observed  the  same  proportions  in  the 
different  sizes  of  fruits  designed  for  the  nourishment  of  man, 
as  in  the  magnitude  of  the  leaves  which  aie  intended  to 
afford  him  shade  in  hot  countries;  for  she  has  there  con- 
trived them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shelter  a  single  indi- 
vidual, a  whole  ftunily,  or  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hamlet. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  on  the  other  relations  which  plants 
have  to  the  habitation  of  man,  in  their  size  and  their  atti- 
tude, though  some  very  curious  observations  might  be  made 
on  that  subject  There  are  few  which  are  not  capable  of 
adding  some  embellishment  to  his  field,  his  roof,  or  his  wall. 
I  shall  merely  remark  that  the  neighbourhood  of  man  is 
beneficial  to  many  plants.  An  anonymous  missionary  re- 
lates that  the  Indians  are  persuaded  that  cocoa  trees,  at  the 
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foot  of  which  houses  have  been  erected,  are  much  more 
riourislitug  than  those  that  have  none,  as  if  these  useful  trees 
took  delight  in  being  near  the  habitation  of  man. 

Another  missionary,  a  barefooted  Carmelite,  called  Father 
Philip,  positively  asserts  that  when  the  cocoa-tree  is  planted 
near  houses  or  huts,  it  is  rendered  more  fruitful  by  the 
smoke,  the  ashes,  and  its  proximity  to  the  dwelling  of  man, 
•"nd  that  it  produces  double  the  quantity  of  fruit;  that  it  is* 
for  this  reason  the  grounds  which  are  planted  in  India  with 
palm-trees,  are  crowded  with  houses  and  cabins ;  that  the 
proprietors  of  those  plantations  give  at  first  a  sum  of  money 
to  any  who  chuse  to  reside  iii  them,  and  are  obliged  to  allot 
them  a  portion  of  the  fruits  when  they  are  gathered.  He 
farther  adds,  that  though  their  fruits,  which  are  very  lai^ 
and  hard,  frequently  fall  from  the  trees  when  ripe,  either 
from  being  knawed  by  the  rat%  or  from  the  violence  of  the 
winds,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants underneath  having  ever  been  hurt  by  them.  This  ap-> 
pears  to  me  no  less  extraordinary  than  it  did  to  him. 

I  might  extend  the  influences  of  man  to  many  of  oar 
fruit-trees^  especially  to  the  apple-tree  and  the  vine.  I  never 
saw  finer  apple-trees  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  than  those  which 
grow  around  the  habitations  of  the  peasantry.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  owner  may,  it  is  true,  contribute  to  their 
flourishing  state.  1  have  often  stood  still  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  to  contemplate  with  pleasure  some  small  vines,  the 
roots  of  which  are  in  the  gravel  under  the  pavement,  co- 
vering with  their  clusters  the  whole  front  of  a  guard-house. 
One  of  them,  I  believe,  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
ago,  produced  fruit  twice  in  one  year,  as  was  related  in  the 
public  prints. 

ANIMAL  HARMONIES  OF  PLANTS  WITH  MAN. 

Nature  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  giving  to  mao 
bowers  and  carpets,  covered  with  fruit,  had  she  not  like- 
wise furnished  him  in  the  vegetable  order  itself  with  meant 
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of  defence  against  the  depredations  of  wild  beasts.  In  yaio 
would  he  have  watched  during  the  day  to  protect  his  pro- 
perty, which  would  have  been  exposed  to  pillage  during 
the  night.  She  has  bestowed  on  him  prickly  shrubs  for 
the  purpose  of  enclosing  it;  and  the  farther  we  proceed 
southward,  the  greater  variety  we  find  in  their  species. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  none,  or  at  least  very  few  of 
'these  prickly  shrubs  in  the  north,  where  they  appear  use- 
less, for  in  those  countries  there  are  no  orchards.  In  the 
Indies  there  seem  to  be  species  adapted  to  every  possible 
situation.  Though  I  have  only  been  on  the  skirts^  as  I  may 
say,  of  those  regions,  I  there  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  great  numoer,  the  study  of  which  would  suggest 
very  curious  remarks  to  a  naturalist.  I  observed  one 
among  the  rest  in  a  garden  in  the  Isle  of  France,  which  to 
me  appeared  proper  for  making  fences  impenetrable  to  the 
smallest  quadruped.  It  grows  in  the  form  of  a  stake,  as 
thick  as  a  man  s  arm,  perfectly  straight,  without  branches^ 
and  bearing  no  verdure  but  a  small  tuft  of  foliage  on  its 
sanunit.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  is 
as  thick  above  as  below.  A  row  of  these  shrubs,  planted 
dose  to  each  other,  would  form  a  real  palisade,  without  the 
smallest  interval.  The  Indian  fig  and  the  taper,  so  com- 
mon  in  the  torrid  zone,  have  thorns  so  sharp  as  to  pierce 
the  soles  of  your  shoes  if  you  walk  over  them.  Neither 
tigers,  nor  lions,  nor  elephants  dare  to  approach  them. 
There  is  another  species  of  thorn  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon» 
which  is  employed  as  a  fence  against  man,  accustomed  as 
he  is  to  conquer  every  obstacle*  Robert  Knox,  whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  says  Ihat  the  avenues  to  the  kingdom 
of  Candy,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  are  barricaded  only  with 
^ggots  of  these  thorns,  with  which  the  inhabitants  obstruct 
the  passes  of  their  mountains. 

Man  finds  in  vegetables  a  protection  not  only  against 
ferocious  beasts,  but  likewise  against  reptiles  and  insects. 
Father  du  Tertre  relates  that,  in  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe, 
he  one  day  found  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  a  creeping  plants 
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the  stalks  of  which  resembled  serpents.  But  he  was  still 
more  surprized  when  he  perceived  seven  or  eight  snakes 
lying  dead  around  it.  He  mentioned  the  circumstance  to 
a  medical  man,  who  performed  many  wonderful  cures  by 
employing  this  plant  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  those 
dangerous  reptiles.  It  is  very  common  in  the  rest  of  the 
Antilles,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  snake- wood. 
It  is  likewise  found  in  the  East  Indies.  John  Hugo  de 
Linschoten  ascribes  to  it  the  same  figure  and  the  same 
qualities.  In  our  own  climates  we  have  vegetables  which 
present  very  extraordinary  consonances  and  contrasts  with 
reptiles.  Pliny  says,  that  serpents  are  very  fond  of  the 
juniper  and  of  the  fennel;  but  that  they  are  never  found 
under  the  fern,  the  trefoil,  the  ash-tree,  or  the  rue,  and 
that  betony  kills  them.  Other  plants,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  destroy  the  flies,  such  as  the  dionaea.  Theveuot 
assures  us  that  in  India,  grooms  defend  their  horses  from 
the  flies  by  rubbing  them  every  morning  with  the  flowers 
of  the  gourd.  Flea-bane,  which  produces  black,  shining 
seed,  resembling  fleas,  clears  the  house  of  those  insects, 
according  to  Dioscorides.  The  echium,  whose  seed  is 
shaped  like  the  head  of  the  viper,  is  fatal  to  those  reptiles^ 
It  was  probably  from  such  configurations  as  these,  that 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  instructed  in  the 
relations  and  oppositions  that  exist  between  plants  and 
animals.  It  is  my  opinion  that  every  genus  of  insect  has 
its  destructive  vegetable,  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 
In  general  all  vermin  shun  perfumes. 

Nature  likewise  gave  mankind  in  plants  the  first  patterns 
of  nets  for  hunting  and  fishing.  On  some  of  the  heaths  of 
China  grows  a  species  of  rotin,  so  thickly  interwoven  and 
so  strong  as  to  catch  stags  alive.  I  have  myself  seen  ou 
the  sandy  shoie  of  the  Isle  of  France,  a  species  of  liane 
called  the  false  potatoe,  which  covers  whole  acres  like  a 
vast  fishing-net  It  is  indeed  so  admirably  adapted  to  that 
purpose,  that  the  negroes  actually  employ  it  in  catching 
fish      With  its  stalks  and  leaves  they  form  long  cords. 
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irhich  they  throw  into  the  sea,  and  having  composed  a 
chain  encompassing  a  great  space  of  water,  tliey  draw  it 
by  the  two  ends  to  the  shore.  They  seldom  fail  to  bring 
some  fish  out  with  it;  for  the  fishes  are  terrified  not  only 
by  a  net  which  incloses  them,  but  by  every  unknown 
body  which  throws  a  shadow  upon  the  water.  With  a 
contrivance  equally  simple,  and  nearly  resembling  the 
former,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Maldives  take  prodigious 
quantities  of  fish ;  to  drive  them  into  their  reservoirs  they 
employ  nothing  but  a  cord,  which  floats  on  the  water  by 
means  of  sticks. 

HUMAN   OR   ALIMBNTART    HARM0NIB8    OF    PLANTS. 

There  is  not  a  single  plant  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but 
what  has  some  relations  to  the  wants  of  man,  and  serves  in 
ome  part  or  other  for  his  clothing,  his  habitation,  hu 
pleasures,  his  medicine,  or  at  least  for  fuel.  Some  which 
we  consider  as  entirely  useless,  are  held  in  other  regions  in 
the  highest  estimation.  The  Egyptians  have  often  put  up 
prayers  for  a  plentiful  crop  of  nettles,  whose  seeds  supply 
them  with  oil,  and  whose  stalks  furnish  them  with  thread, 
which  they  weave  into  excellent  cloth.  But  these  general 
idations  being  innumerable,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  some 
particular  observations  on  the  plants,  which  minister  to  the 
most  pressing  of  human  necessities,  I  mean  to  the  food  of 


We  shall  first  remark  that  corn,  which  serves  for  the 
general  subsistence  of  the  human  race,  is  not  produced  by 
vegetables  of  great  size,  but  by  mere  grasses.  The  prin* 
cipal  support  of  human  life  is  borne  by  herbage,  and  is 
liable  to  be  afiected  by  the  slightest  breath  of  wind.  It  i* 
probable  that  if  the  security  of  our  crops  had  been  left  to 
our  own  contrivance,  we  should  not  have  failed  to  place 
them  on  large  trees;  but  in  this  instance,  as  in  every  other, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  divine  Providence,  and  mistrust 
our  own  wisdom.     If  our  harvests  were  the  produce  of 
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forests,  when  these  are  destroyed  by  war,  or  burned  by  our 
Imprudence,  or  levelled  by  winds,  or  swept  away  by  inun- 
dations, it  would  require  whole  ages  to  re-produce  them 
in  a  country.  Besides,  the  fruits  of  trees  are  much  more 
liable  to  blight  than  the  seeds  of  grasses.  The  grasses,  aa 
we  have  before  observed,  bear  their  flowers  in  an  ear, 
frequently  surmounted  by  little  beards,  not,  as  Cicero 
says,  to  protect  their  seeds  against  the  birds,  but  to  serve 
at  to  many  little  roo6  to  shelter  them  from  the  waters  of 
heaven.  The  drops  of  rain  cannot  drown  them,  as  they 
do  flowers  radiated  in  disks,  in  roses^  in  umbels,  foruw 
undoubtedly  adapted  to  certain  seasons  and  certain  sitoa- 
tkms,  while  those  of  grasses  are  suited  to  every  exposure. 
When  they  are  borne  by  flowing  and  drooping  plumes, 
like  those  of  most  grasses  of  hot  countries,  they  are  shel- 
tered from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  when  they  are  col- 
lected into  an  ear,  like  those  of  most  of  the  grasses  of  cold 
dimates^  they  reflect  his  rafis,  at  least  on  one  side.  Be- 
sides^ by  means  of  the  suppleness  of  their  stems,  strength- 
ened  at  intervals  by  joints,  and  by  their  filiform  and 
capillaoeoas  leaves,  they  are  secured  from  the  violence  of 
the  winds.  Their  weakness  is  more  useful  to  them  thaa 
strength  to  the  most  stately  trees.  Like  small  fortunes, 
they  are  re-sown  and  multiplied  by  the  same  tempests 
which  lay  waste  whole  forests.  Tliey  likewise  resist 
drought  by  the  length  of  their  roots,  which  proceed  iu 
quest  of  moisture  to  a  great  distance  underground;  and 
though  their  leaves  are  narrow,  they  are  so  numerous  as 
to  cover  with  their  multiplied  shadows  the  sur&ce  of  the 
eourth.  At  the  slightest  shower,  you  observe  them  all 
rising  erect  in  the  air  at  their  extremities^  like  so  many 
claws.  They  even  resist  conflagration,  by  which  so  many 
trees  of  the  Ibrest  are  destroyed.  I  have  seen  countries 
where  the  herbage  is  every  year  set  on  fire  in  the  dry 
season*  and  which,  as  soon  as  it  rains,  are  i^in  covered 
covered  with  the  freshest  verdure.  Though  this  fire  is  so 
active  as  frequently  to  kill  the  trees  that  are  near  the  spot. 
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yet  ttne  root«  of  the  herbs  receive  no  injury.  They  more- 
over possess  the  faculty  of  propagating  themselves  in  three 
different  ways ;  by  shoots  which  spring  up  from  their  feet, 
by  creeping  branches  which  they  throw  out  to  a  consi- 
derable distance,  and  by  seeds  extremely  volatile  or  indi- 
gestible, which  the  winds  and  the  animals  scatter  on  every 
side.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  part  of  trees  are  na- 
turally re-produced  only  by  seed.  To  these  general  ad- 
vantages of  grasses  must  be  added  the  astonishing  variety 
of  characters  in  their  florification  and  in  their  attitudes, 
which  renders  them  more  proper  than  vegetables  of  any 
other  class  to  grow  in  every  kind  of  situation. 

It  is  in  this  cosmopolitan  family,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  that  Nature  has  placed  the  principal  aliment  of 
man:  for  the  different  kinds  of  corn  on  which  so  many 
nations  subsist,  are  nothing  more  than  species  of  grasses. 
There  is  not  a  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe  which  is  not 
capable  of  producing  some  species  of  corn.  Homer,  who 
had  studied  Nature  with  such  attention,  frequently  cha« 
racterizes  a  country  by  the  vegetable  peculiar  to  it.  He 
celebrates  one  island  for  its  grape&,  another  for  its  oAves, 
a  third  for  its  laurels,  and  a  fourth  for  its  palm-trees;  but 
he  bestows  on  the  Earth  alone  the  general  epithet  of 
ZMorOj  corn-giving.  Nature  has,  in  fact,  formed  it  for 
growing  in  every  situation,  from  the  Line  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Frozen  Ocean.  Some  species  are  adapted  to  the 
humid  districts  of  hot  countries,  as  the  rice  of  Asia,  which 
yields  an  abundant  produce  in  the  mud  of  the  Ganges : 
others  are  suited  to  the  marshy  grounds  of  cold  regions, 
as  a  species  of  oats  which  grows  spontaneously  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  of  North  America,  and  of  which 
various  savage  nations  annually  reap  abundant  harvests. 
Other  kinds  of  com  thrive  wonderfully  in  hot  and  dry 
soils,  as  the  millet  and  the  pannic,  in  Africa,  and  the 
maize  in  Brasil.  In  our  climates  wheat  thrives  best  in  a 
strong  soil,  rye  in  sands,  buck-wheat  on  rainy  hills,  oats 
vk  humid  plains,  barley  among  rocks.     Bai  ley  grows  iu 
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tbe  very  heart  of  the  north.  In  the  sixty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude,  among  the  rocks  of  Finland,  I  have  seen 
crops  as  flourishing  as  were  ever  produced  in  the  plains  of 
Palestine.  Corn  affords  a  supply  to.  all  the  necessities  of 
man.  Its  straw  furnishes  him  with  the  means  of  lodg- 
ng,  of  covering,  of  warming  himself,  of  feeding  his  sheep, 
nis  cow,  and  his  horse :  with  its  grain  he  composes  ali- 
ments and  liquids  of  every  possible  flavour.  The  northern 
nations  brew  it  into  beer,  and  distil  from  it  spirits  more 
potent  than  thoae  of  wine ;  such  are  those  of  Dantzig. 
The  Chinese  extract  from  rice  a  kind  of  wine  as  agreeable 
as  the  best  wines  of  Spain.  With  maize  the  natives  of 
Brazil  prepare  their  ouianu  Finally,  with  parched  oats  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  cream,  which  shall  have  the  perfume 
of  vanilla.  If  we  add  to  these  qualities  those  of  otlier 
domestic  plants,  most  of  which  likewise  grow  all  over  the 
earth,  we  shall  find  in  them  the  taste  of  the  clove,  of  pep- 
per, and  other  spices ;  and  without  going  farther  than  our 
own  gardens  we  shall  collect  the  delicacies  distributed 
among  the  other  classes  of  vegetables. 

We  may  discover  in  barley  and  in  oats  the  elementary 
characters  which  I  have  already  described,  and  which  vary 
the  species  of  plant  of  the  same  genus  according  to  the 
situations  in  which  they  are  design^  to  grow.  The  bar- 
ley, destined  for  dry  soils,  has  leaves  broad  and  open  at 
their  base,  which  conduct  the  rain-water  to  its  roots.  Tlie 
long  beards  which  surmount  the  cases  that  envelop  its 
^rain,  are  covered  with  indentions  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  adhesion  to  the  hair  of  animals,  and  of  re-sowing  them 
in  lofty  and  dry  situations.  Oats,  on  the  contrary,  being 
designed  for  humid  soils,  have  narrow  leaves,  closely  at- 
tached to  the  stem  to  intercept  the  rain.  Their  bulging 
cases,  resembling  two  halves  of  a  long  bladder,  and  not 
adhering  very  closely  to  the  grain,  render  them  proper  for 
floating,  and  for  crossing  waters  with  the  aid  of  the  winds. 
But  here  we  are  presented  with  something  still  more  won- 
derful, which  will  confirm  what  we  have  advanced  on  the 
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uuft  of  the  different  parts  of  plants  with  relation  to  the 
elements,  and  which  extends  the  views  of  Nature  even  be- 
yond their  fruits,  which  we  have  considered  as  decisive  of 
their  characters :  it  is  that  barley,  in  rainy  years,  degene- 
rates into  oats,  and  that  oats,  in  dry  seasons,  are  converted 
into  barley.  This  observation,  recorded  by  Pliny,  Galen 
and  Mathiola,  the  commentator  of  Dioscorides,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  various  modern  natural- 
ists. Mathiola  indeed  asserts  that  this  transformation  of 
barley  is  not  into  oats  properly  so  called,  which  he  terms 
BronuHf  but  into  a  plant  resembling  it  at  first  sight,  and  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  .£gilops.'  This  transformation, 
ascertained  by  the  repeated  experiments  of  the  husband- 
men of  this  country,  and  by  that  which  Galen's  fether 
made  expressly  for  his  own  satisfaction,  together  with  that 
of  tlie  flowers  of  the  linanum,  and  of  the  leaves  of  many 
vegetables,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  elementary 
harmonies  of  plants  are  only  secondary  harmonies,  and  that 
the  animal  or  human  are  the  primary  relations.  Nature 
has,  accordingly,  placed  the  character  of  a  plant  not  only 
m  the  form  of  the  fruit,  but  likewise  in  its  substance. 

I  hence  presume  that,  having  made  in  general  the  fari- 
naceous substance  the  basis  of  human  life,  she  has  diffused 
it  in  the  various  species  of  grasses  over  every  situation ; 
that  intending  afterwards  to  add  to  them  modifications 
relative  to  different  humours  of  oar  temperament,  or  to 
certain  influences  of  the  season,  or  of  the  climate,  she  has 
formed  with  it  other  combinations  which  she  has  placed  in 
leguminous  plants,  as  pease  and  beans,  which  the  Romans 
comprehend  under  the  class  of  com,  and,  lastly,  that  she 
has  formed  another  kind  which  she  has  introduced  into  the 
fruits  of  trees,  as  chesnuts,  or  into  the  roots,  as  potatoes. 
These  consonances  of  substance  with  every  climate  are  so 
certam,  that  m  every  country  the  most  common  fruit  is 
the  most  wholesome.  I  farther  presume  that  she  has  fol- 
lowed the  same  plan  with  regard  to  medicinai  plants,  and 
that,  having  bestowed  on  different  families  of  vegetables 
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virtues  relative  to  the  blood,  the  nerves,  and  the  humours  of 
man.  she  has  modified  them  in  every  couotry  according  to 
the  diaeases  engendered  there  by  the  chmate,  and  haa  pla- 
ced them  in  opposition  to  the  particular  characters  of  those 
diseases.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  from  having  neglected  these 
observations,  that  so  many  doubts  and  disputes  have  arisen 
ooncerning  the  virtues  of  plants.  A  simple,  which  cures 
a  malady  in  one  country,  sometimes  aggravates  it  in  another. 
Quinquina,  which  is  the  bark  of  a  species  oi  fresh-water 
mangrove  of  Mexico,  cures  a  particular  kind  of  fever  in 
America,  incident  to  damp  and  hot  situations,  but  frequently 
fiuls  when  employed  against  those  of  Europe.  Every  me- 
dicine is  modified  like  every  malady,,  according  to  the  place; 
1  shall  not  pursue  this  nsAection  any  farther,  as  it  would 
ead  me  from  my  subject ;  but  if  medical  men  would  pay 
that  attention  to  it  which  it  deserves,  they  would  study  more 
carefully  the  plants  of  their  own  country,  and  would  not 
prefer,  as  they  generally  do,  those  of  foreign  regions,  which 
they  are  obliged  to  modify  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  in 
order  to  give  them,  at  random,  adaptations  to  local  mala- 
dies. So  much  is  certain,  that  when  Nature  has  attached 
a  certain  taste  to  any  vegetable,  she  repeats  it  over  the 
whole  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  with  modifications  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  prevent  our  discovering  its  principal  virtue. 
Accordingly,  having  planted  the  scurvy-grass,  that  power- 
ful antiscorbutic  even  on  the  foggy  shores  of  Spitsbergen, 
she  has  repeated  its  taste  and  qualities  in  the  cress  of  our 
streams,  in  the  cress  of  our  gardens,  in  the  nasturtium, 
which  is  a  cress  of  the  rivers  of  Peru,  and,  finally,  in  the 
very  seed  of  the  papaw,  which  grows  in  hnmid  sitnations 
ill  the  West  India  Islands.  We  find,  in  like  manner,  the 
taste,  the  smell,  and  the  qualities  of  our  garlic,  in  different 
species  of  the  woods,  the  parks,  and  the  mosses  of  America.* 

•  I  thall  here  olMcrve  that  garlic,  the  tmell  of  which  is  lo  offeniiTe  to  oar 
Bne  ladies,  ii,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  remedy  thtt  exisU  for  Uie  Taper* 
and  the  nervou  complaiDts  to  which  they  are  rabject.  I  have  had  fire- 
laeat  opportanitiet  of  witnesdng  iti  efficacy     Pliny  even  aMerU  that  it  il 
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Ffom  thefld  considerations  I  am  persuaded  that  the  eie* 
mentary  characters  of  plarrts,  and  their  entire  cotifigpration 
are  only  secondary  means,  and  that  their  principal  charac- 
ter depends  on  the  necessities  of  man.  To  establish,  there* 
(ore,  a  simple  and  agreeable  order  among  plants,  instetd  of 

a  cure  for  the  epilepsy.  It  is  likewise  sn  antiseptic,  and  every  plant  which 
has  that  kind  of  smell,  possesses  the  same  virtaet .  Ii  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  plants  which  have  the  smell  of  garlic,  grow,  Iti  general,  in 
marshy  situations,  as  a  remedy  provided  by  Nature  against  the  putrid  emv 
nations  exhaling  from  them.  Sacb,  among  others,  is  the  scor<liam.  (jralen 
relates  that  its  antiseptic  virtues  were  discovered  by  this  circumstance,  that 
alter  a  battle,  the  dead  bodies  which  happened  to  lie  on  plants  of  the 
scordinm  were  mach  less  putrid  than  those  in  other  situations,  and  that 
tliese  bodies  had  remained  fresh  and  sound  on  the  side  which  had  been  in 
contact  with  the  planis.  But  the  experiments  which  the  Baron  Busbequius 
made  with  them  on  living  bodies,  is  still  more  striking.  That  great  man, 
rctarning  from  his  first  journey  to  Constantlnopie,  a  Turk,  belonging  to  bia 
soite,  was  attacked  with  the  plague,  and  died.  His  compaoions  divided 
bis  clothes,  in  spite  of  the  represeutations  of  the  Baron's  physician,  who 
predicted  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  plagoe  was  communicated  to 
them,  la  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  symptoms  of  that  dreadful  malady 
actually  made  their  appearance.  But  let  us  permit  the  learned  and  virtuous 
ambassador  himself  to  statu  the  consequences  of  that  event.  **  The  day 
Ifter  our  departure  from  Adrianople/'  says  he,  "  they  all  repaired  to  him, 
iritfa  a  melancholy  and  dejecteii  air,  complaining  of  violent  head-ache,  and 
knploriBg  relief.  They  were  sensible  that  these  were  the  first  symptoms 
If  the  pestilence.  At  first  my  physician  severely  reprimanded  them,  and 
said  he  was  sarpriaed  that  they  should  apply  for  remedies  against  an  evil 
of  which  he  had  forewarned  them,  and  which  they  had  so  eagerly  sought. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  he  was  unwilling  to  make  every 
exertion  in  bis  power  to  save  their  lives :  on  the  eontrarj^,  he  was  extremely 
perplexed  about  the  means  of  rtlieving  them.  How  indeed  were  medi- 
cines to  be  procured  on  a  road  where  frequently  the  most  common  neces- 
saries are  not  to  be  had?  Providence  became  onr  only  hope,  and  we  were 
saccoretl  effectually.    I  shall  proceed  to  relate  in  what  manner. 

*'  On  onr  arrival  at  any  place  during  our  journey,  I  was  accustomed  to 
walk  about  in  the  vicinity,  in  quest  of  any  thing  curious.  That  day  J  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  direct  my  course  to  the  skirts  of  a  meadow.  1  perceived 
in  it  a  plant  with  which  I  was  unacquainted ;  I  smelled  it,  and  it  had  the 
odor  of  garlic.  I  immediately  gave  it  to  my  physician,  asking  if  he  knew 
what  it  was.  After  examining  it  with  attention,  he  replied  that  it  was  the 
scordinm.  He  raised  his  hands  towards  Heaven,  and  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  the  remedy  which  he  had  so  seas«inabiy  sent  ns.  He  immediately 
gathered  a  great  quantity,  which  he  pat  into  a  pot  to  be  well  boiled.  He 
then  desired  his  patients  to  take  courage,  and  without  losing  a  moment,  be 
made  them  drink  the  decoction  of  the  plant,  into  which  he  put  a  small  quan- 
tity of  earth  of  Lemnos.  He  then  had  them  well  warmtsd  and  sent  to  bed, 
aireeting  them  not  to  go  to  sleep  till  they  had  been  in  a  profuse  perspiration. 
With  this  injunction  they  strictly  complied, and  the  next  day  found  them- 
selves greatly  relieved.  A  second  dose  was  administered,  and  this  medicine 
compleated  their  core.  In  this  manner,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  escaped 
death,  which  seemed  to  be  very  near  at  hand."    Lettert  qfharvn  Bsute* 

Vt*M,  Ffll.Z  ^ 
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goiDg  successively  through  their  elemeotary*  vegetftMe; 
Miimal,  and  human  harmonies,  we  ought  to  reverse  that 
order;  but  yet  without  altering  it,  and  beginning  withtlie 
plaiitB  which  supply  the  primary  necessities  of  man,  we 
should  then  proceed  to  the  use  derived  from  them  by  ani- 
mals, and  finish  with  the  situations  which  determine  their 
varieties. 

This  order  might  be  followed  so  much  the  more  easily, 
as  the  first  point  of  departure  is  fixed  by  the  smell  and  tlie 
taste.  The  testimonies  of  those  two  senses  are  not  to  be 
slighted,  for  they  serve  to  ascertain  the  intrinsic  qualities 
of  plants  much  better  than  the  decompositions  of  chemis- 
try. They  may  be  extended  to  the  whote  vegetable  king- 
dom, since  there  is  not  a  single  genus  of  plant  umbellifer- 
ous, rosiform,  or  papilionaceous,  but  what  affords  an  ali- 
ment to  man  in  some  part  of  the  globe.  The  cyperus  of 
Ethiopia  bears  at  its  root  bulbs  which  have  the  taste  of 
almonds.  Those  of  the  species  known  in  Italy,  by  the  de- 
nomination of  Tran,  taste  like  chesnuts.  We  discover  the 
potatoe  in  America  among  the  class  of  solanums,  which  are 
poison.  It  is  a  jasmine  of  Arabia  that  furnishes  us  with 
coffee.  The  eglantine  with  us  yields  berries,  fit  only  for 
the  birds ;  but  that  of  Yesso,  which  grows  among  the  rocks 
and  the  shells  on  the  sea-shore,  produces  a  calix  so  large 
and  so  nourishing  as  to  serve  for  food  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  to  the  inhabitants  of  thotic  shores.  The  ferns 
of  our  hills  are  barren ;  but  a  species  of  this  plant,  which 
grows  in  North  America,  and  is  called  Filix  baecifera,  is 
loaded  with  berries  which  are  good  to  eat  Nay,  even  the 
tree  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  called  Lihhi  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  sago-palm  by  travellers,  is  nothing  but  a  fern  in 
the  opinion  of  our  botanists.  This  fern  contains  in  its 
trunk  the  sago,  a  substance  lighter  and  more  delicate  than 
rice.  Lastly,  there  are  even  certain  species  of  sea-weed 
that  the  Chinese  eat  as  delicacies,  among  others  that  with 
which  a  kind  of  swallow  constructs  her  nest 

By  disposing,  then,  in  this  order,  the  plants  which  jva 
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dace  the  principal  subsistence  of  man«  as  the  grasses,  we 
should  have,  first,  for  our  own  country,  the  wheat  of  strong 
■oils,  the  rye  of  sands,  the  barley  of  the  rocks,  the  oats  of 
humid  situations,  the  buck-wheat  of  the  rainy  hills,  and  for 
othe/  climates  and  exposures  the  pannic,  the  millet,  the 
maize^  the  fa\ae  oats  of  Canada,  the  rice  of  Asia,  some  spe- 
cies of  which  thrive  in  dry  places,  and  others. 

It  would  farther  be  of  utility  to  ascertain  to  what  part  of 
the  globe  the  origin  of  every  eatable  plant  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred. What  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  is  nothing  more 
than  conjecture,  but  to  me  it  appears  extremely  probable, 
(  think  then  that  Nature  has  placed  in  islands  the  species  o^ 
plants  that  are  the  most  beautiful,  and  best  adapted  to  tlit. 
necessities  of  man.  In  the  first  place,  islands  are  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  elementary  development  of  plants  than  the 
interior  of  continents,  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  what 
enjoys  the  influences  of  all  the  elements,  being  surrounded 
by  the  winds  and  the  sea,  and  frequently  having  in  its  in- 
terior plains,  sands,  lakes,  rocks,  and  mountains.  An  island 
is  a  world  in  miniature.  In  the  next  place,  their  particular 
temperature  is  so  varied,  that  we  find  some  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  longitude  and  latitude,  though  a  considerable 
Domber  are  still  unknown  to  us,  particularly  in  the  South 
Sea.  Lastly,  experience  proves  that  there  is  not  a  single 
fruit-tree  in  Europe  but  what  becomes  more  flourishing  in 
some  of  the  islands  which  are  upon  its  coasts,  than  on  the 
continent.*  I  have  already  mentioned  the  beauty  of  the 
rhesnut-trees  of  Corsica  and  Sicily ;  but  Pliny,  who  has 
preserved  the  origin  of  the  fruit  trees  which  were  in  Italy 
in  his  time,  informs  us  that  most  of  them  had  been  brought 
from  the  island  of  the  Archipelago.  The  walnut  comes  from 
Sardinia;  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  olive,  and  many  other  fruit- 

•  neolMervations  of  the  author  on  this  subject  mi|Eht  perhaps  be  extend- 
ed  with  propriety  to  vegetation  in  general.  I  remember  to  have  heard  many 
aateUI{ent  foreigners  remarlc  how  powerfully  they  were  struck  on  the  first 
view  of  the  English  coast,  with  the  beauty  of  the  verdure  with  whict  out 
island  is  clothed,  so  much  does  it  surpass  that  of  any  other  coantry  they 
av«r  beheld.   T.' 
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trees  were  oatifes  of  other  itlaiids  is  tbe  Medtterraneair. 
He  even  obaerres  that  the  olive^  as*  wdl  as  varioos  other 
pbnti^  thrives  only  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  sea*  All  modem 
travellerB  confirm  these  observationsb  Tavernier»  who  had 
so  often  traverBcd  the  coatinent  of  Asia,  sayi^  that  no  oKve 
trees  are  to  be  seen  beyond  Aleppo.  An  auonymons  English 
traveller,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  with  cocnmenda- 
tion,  declares,  that  no  part  of  the  contuaent  produces  Gg 
trees»  vines,  mulberry,  and  other  fruit-trees,  that  can  be 
compared  for  magnitude  and  fecundity  to  those  of  the 
Archipelago^  notwithstanding  the  careleuness  of  their  uu- 
fortunate  cultivators.  To  these  might  be  added  many 
other  vegetables  which  flourish  only  in  those  islands,  and 
which  supply  the  commerce  of  Euvope  with  gums,  mannas, 
and  materials  for  dying.  The  apple-tree,  so  common  in 
France,  no  where  yields  fruit  so  twaotiiiil  and  species  so 
various  as  on  the  shores  of  NonuMidy,  under  the  breatli  of 
the  western  sea-breezes.  No  doubt  the  fruit,  which  was 
the  prize  of  beauty,  has  like  Venus*  some  Ikvorite  island. 

If  we  extend  our  remarks  to  the  torrid  aone,  we  shall 
perceive  that  it  is  neither  from  Asia  nor  from  Africa  that 
we  obtain  the  clove,  the  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  pepper  of  the 
best  quality,  gum*benjamin,  sandal,  sago^  and  other  vege- 
table productions,  but  from  tiie  Molucca  Islands,  or  those 
situated  in  the  adjacent  seas.  The  cocoa-tree  thrives  in 
all  its  beauty  no  where  but  in  the  Maldives.  In  the 
archipelagoes  of  those  seas  there  are  even  a  great  number 
of  fruit-trees,  described  by  Dampier,  which  have  not  yet 
been  transplanted  into  the  ancient  continent,  such  as  the 
grape-tree.  The  double  cocoa-nut  is  found  only  in  the  Se- 
chelles  Islands.  The  islands  recently  discovered  in  the 
South  Seas,  such  as  Otaheite,  have  presented  us  with  trees 
before  unknown,  as  the  bread-fruit,  and  the  species  of  mul- 
berry whose  bark  serves  to  make  cloth.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  American  ishuid^ 
relatively  to  their  continent. 

These  observations  might  be  extended  to  the  birds  and 
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even  to  the  quadrupeds,  which  are  more  beautifiil*  and  of 
species  more  varied  in  the  islands  thaa  elsewhere.  The 
etophants  held  in  the  highest  estimatioR  in  Asia  are  those 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  Indians  ascribe  to  them  some* 
thing  dirine:  and  what  is  still  more,  they  pretend  that  the 
other  elephants  acknowledge  this  superiority.  So  much 
M  certain,  that  they  fetch  a  much  higher  price  in  Asia 
tliBO  any  others.  In  short,  travellers  the  most  worthy  of 
credit,  and  who  have  made  the  most  accurate  observations, 
such  as  Dampier,  Father  du  Tertre,  and  others  assert,  that 
there  is  not  a  rock  in  the  seas  oompreiiended  between  the 
tropics  but  what  is  distinguished  by  some  kind  of  bird, 
crab,  tortoise,  or  fish,  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
either  in  such  a  variety  of  species,  or  such  great  abundance. 
I  presume,  therefore,  that  Nature  has  dtstriboted  her  prin* 
dpal  blessings  among  the  islands  to  invite  man  to  pass  over 
to  them,  and  to  visit  the  whole  earth.  These  are  mere 
eoniectares;  bat  we  are  rarely  mistaken  when  we  ground 
them  on  the  intelltgence  and  the  bounty  of  hor  author. 

The  most  beautiful  species  of  corn,  which  is  wheat,  might 
oonaeqneBtly  be  referred  to  Sicily,  where  it  is  actually  said 
to  have  been  first  discovered.  Fable  has  immortalized  this 
discovery  by  making  that  island  the  scene  of  the  amours  of 
Ceres^  and  Naxos  the  birthplace  of  Bacchus,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  vines.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  com 
is  indigenous  only  in  Sicily,  if,  however,  it  still  propagates 
itself  there  spontaneously  as  the  ancients  asserted.*  After 
having  determined,  in  like  manner,  the  other  human  adap- 
tations of  grasses  to  the  diflferent  situations  of  the  globe^  we 
should  seek  those  grasses  which  have  marked  relations  to 
our  domestic  animals,  as  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  the  dog. 
They  might  be  characterised  by  the  names  of  those  animals. 
We  should  have  a  ^rraman  bavinunif  equinumt  ovtnum,  cant- 

*  In  some  wors,  which  I  cannot  recollect,  I  have  read  that  wheat  has  been 
found  growinK  »pontaiieonsly  in  certain  parts  of  the  vast  Asiatic  portion  of 
the  Kosftian  empire;  and  that  some  learned  foreign  writer  has  made  use  of 
tUa  circumstance  as  an  argoment  to  prove  that  this  country  was  the  original 
cradle  of  the  human  race.    T. 
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NtifM.  The  fpecies  of  each  of  these  genera  might  afterwards 
be  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  di£ferent  places  where 
they  are  found  bj  those  animals,  on  the  banlu  of  riven^  on 
rocks,  on  sand%  on  noountains,  so  that  by  adding  to  them 
the  epithets  of  Jiuviatile,  saxaiilef  arenoium,  numtanusm, 
we  might  express  in  two  words  ali  the  long  phrases  of  our 
systems  of  botany.  The  other  grasses  might  in  like  man* 
uer»  be  divided  among  the  different,  quadrupeds  of  our 
forests,  as  the  stag,  the  hare,  the  boar,  and  the  rest  These 
first  determinations  would  require  some  experiments  to  be 
made  on  the  tastes  of  animals,  but  they  would  be  highly 
instructive  and  amusing.  They  would  not  be  cruel»  like 
mtit  of  those  of  modern  physics,  by  which  they  are  flead 
alive^  poisoned,  or  suffocated  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
their  natural  disposition.  They  would  be  devoted  to  the 
observation  of  their  appetites,  and  not  of  their  couvulsions. 
Besides,  a  great  number  of  these  preferences  are  known  to 
our  shepherds.  One  of  them  shewed  me  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pans,  a  species  of  grass,  which  in  a  fortnight, 
fattens  sheep  more  than  the  others  would  do  in  two  months. 
Accordingly,  whenever  they  perceive  it,  they  hasten  to  it 
with  the  utmost  avidity.  Of  this  I  have  been  an  eye-witnesa. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  assert  that  each  species  of  animal 
confines  its  appetite  to  a  single  species  of  food.  To  esta- 
blish the  order  which  I  am  proposing,  it  is  sufficient  that 
4ttch  of  them  gives  the  preference  to  a  particular  species  in 
sach  genus  of  plant,  and  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  expe* 
rienoe. 

The  great  class  of  grasses  being  thus  divided  between 
man  and  animals,  the  other  plants  would  be  allotted  with 
much  greater  facility,  l>ecause  they  are  far  less  numerous. 
Of  the  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  plants  discovered 
by  Sebastien  le  Vaillant  m  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  families,  among  which  the  grami- 
neous comprehends  for  its  share  eighty-five  species,  exclu- 
sive of  twenty-six  varieties,  and  our  different  kinds  of  corn. 
It  IS  the  most  nvmerous,  after  the  family  of  fungi,  which 
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contains  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  that  of  mosses,  which 
has  eighty-six.  Thus  instead  of  the  systematic  classes  of 
our  botany,  which  give  no  explanation  of  the  uses  of  most 
▼cgetables,  which  frequently  intermix  plants  the  most  op- 
posite, and  separate  others  of  the  same  genus,  we  should 
have  an  order  simple,  easy,  agreeable,  and  of  infinite  ex- 
tent, which,  passing  from  man  to  animals,  to  vegetables, 
aad  to  the  elements,  would  point  out  to  us  the  plants  that 
are  appUoable  to  our  use,  and  to  that  c^  sensible  beings, 
would  restore  to  each  of  them  its  elementary  relations,  to 
every  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe  its  vegetable  beauty, 
and  would  fill  the  human  heart  with  admiration  and  with 
gratitude.  This  plan  appears  to  be  so  much  the  more  con- 
formable to  that  of  Nature,  as  it  is  entirely  comprehended 
in  the  benediction  pronounced  by  her  Author  on  our  first 
parents^  when  he  said  to  them-**'  Behold  I  have  given  unto 
you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth,  and  every  tree  in  the  which  is*the  fruit  of  a 
tree  yielding  seed  afier  its  kind;  to  you  it  shall  be  for 
meat;  and  to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  to  every  creeping  thing,  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth,  wberein  there  is  life,  I  have  given  every  green 
herb  for  meat."* 

This  benediction  is  not  confined,  with  regard  to  man, 
to  any  primordial  species  in  each  genus;  it  extends  to  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom,  which  is  converted  into  aliment 
for  him  by  means  of  the  domestic  animals.  Linnaeus  offered 
them  the  plants  produced  in  Sweden,  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  in  number,  and  he  remarked  that  ttie  cow 
eats  two  hundredrand  eighty-six;  the  goat  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight;  the  sheep  four  hundred  and  seventeen;  the  horse 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight ;  •  the.  hog  one  hundred  and 
seven.  The  first  of  these  animals  refuses  only  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four ;  the  second  ninety-two ;  the  third 
one  aondred  and  twelve;  the  fourth  two  hundred  and 

•  Gennit,  Chap.  I.  ver.  19, 30. 
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leven ;  the  fifth  one  hundred  and  ninety.  In  this  enume* 
ration  he  compriaes  only  such  plants  as  those  animals  eat 
with  avidity,  and  such  as  they  obstinately  reject.  The 
others  ve  indifferent  to  them ;  they  eat  them  when  in  want 
of  otiiins,  and  even  with  pleasure,  when  they  are  young. 
Not  one  of  them  is  wasted.  Those  that  are  rejected  by 
one,  are  the  greatest  delicacies  to  others.  The  most  acrid, 
and  even  the  most  poisonous,  serve  to  fatten  some  one  or 
other.  The  goat  browses  on  the  ranunculus  of  the  mea- 
dow»  though  as  hot  as  pepper,  on  the  milk-thistle,  and  the 
hemlock.  The  hog  devours  the  horse-tail  and  the  hen-bane. 
The  celebrated  philosopher  did  not  extend  this  ezpenmeiit 
to  the  ass,  which  does  not  live  in  Sweden,  nor  to  the  rein- 
deer* which  is  such  an  excellent  substitute  for  that  beast  in 
the  regions  of  the  north,  nor  to  the  other  domestic  animals, 
a^  the  duck,  the  goose,  the  hen,  the  pigeon,  the  cat,  and 
the  dog.  All  these  animals  collectively  seem  destined  to 
turn  io  our  advantage  every  thing  that  vegetates,  by  theii 
universal  appetites,  and  above  all  by  that  inexplicable  in- 
stinct of  domesticity  whicli  attaches  them  to  man,  while  it 
IS  impossible  to  t>e  imparted  to  the  stag,  which  is  so  timid, 
or  to  the  small  birds,  which  seek  to  live  under  our  protec- 
tion, as  the  swallow,  that  builds  her  nest  in  our  houses. 
Nature  has  bestowed  the  instinct  of  sociability  with  man 
on  such  only  whose  services  are  capable  of  being  useful  to 
him  in  every  season,  and  she  has  formed  them  in  a  most 
admirable  manner  for  the  different  sites  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  I  sliall  say  nothing  of  the  camel  of  the  Arab, 
which  can  travel  for  several  days  together,  without  drink- 
ing, among  the  burning  sands  of  Zara ;  nor  of  the  rein- 
deer of  the  Laplander,  whose  widely«>cIoven  hoof  is  capable 
of  supporting  him  while  he  runs  over  the  surface  of 
the  snow ;  nor  of  the  rhinoceros  of  the  native  of  Siam  and 
Pegu,  which,  by  means  of  the  folds  in  his  skin,  which  he 
can  distend  at  pleasure,  disengages  himself  from  th#« 
marshy  grounds  of  those  regions ;  nor  of  the  elephant  of 
Asia,  whose  foot,  divided  into  five  toes,  is  so  sure  on  the 
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■teep  mountaiofl  of  the  torrid  zone ;  oor  of  the  lama  of 
Peru,  which  with  bis  forked  feet  climbs  the  rugged  rocks 
of  the  Cordilleras.  Every  situatioo,  however  extraordi- 
Bary,  noaintains  a  servant  useful  to  mao.  But  without 
quitting  our  own  hamlets,  the  siogle-boofed  horse  pastures 
in  the  plains,  the  heavy  cow  at  the  bottom  of  vallies,  the 
sheep  on  the  declivity  of  hills,  the  clambering  goat  on  the 
edges  of  rocks ;  the  long-snouted  pig  turns  up  the  roots 
in  the  morasses ;  the  duck  and  the  goose  feed  upon  iluvia- 
tic  herbs ;  the  hen  picks  up  all  that  it  is  scattered  about 
in  the  fields;  the  four-winged  bee  pillages  the  dust  of 
flowers ;  and  the  swift  pigeon  gleans  the  seeds  that  are 
dropped  upon  inaccessible  rocks.  All  the  seauimals,  after 
having  occupied,  during  the  day,  the  different  sites  of  tc- 
getation,  return  at  night  to  the  habitation  of  man,  with 
bleatiogs,  with  buzzings,  with  shouts  of  joy,  bringing  him 
the  pleasing  tribute  of  plants  converted  by  an  inconceiv* 
able  metamorphosis  into  honey,  into  milk,  into  butter,  into 
^gs,  and  into  cream. 

I  lore  to  represent  to  myself  those  early  ages  of  the 
world,  when  men  travelled  over  the  earth  with  their 
flocks  and  their  herds,  laying  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom 
under  contribution.  The  sun  invited  them  to  advance  to 
the  extremities  of  the  north  with  the  spring,  which  goes 
before  him,  and  to  return  with  the  autumn,  which  follows 
him.  His  amiual  course  in  the  heavens  seems  to  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  progress  of  man  over  the  eattih 
While  this  luminary  is  proceeding  from  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer to  that  of  Capricorn,  a  traveller,  taking  his  departure 
from  the  equator  on  foot,  might  reach  the  shores  of  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  and  afterwards  return  into  the  temperate 
zone  as  the  son  withdraws  from  htm,  at  the  rate  of  not 
more  than  four  or  five  leagues  a  day,  without  being  ex- 
posed, during  his  whole  journey,  either  to  the  sultry  heat 
of  summer,  or  the  chilling  cold  of  winter.  Guided  by  the 
annual  course  of  the  sun,  some  Tartar  hordes  still  perform 
their   peregrinations.     What  a  spectacle  must  the  earth 
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Iwfe  exhibited  to  its  first  inhabitantfl,  when  every  thing 
was  ui  itB  iiatarel  place,  and  it  had  not  yet  been  degraded 
by  tlie  injadicioos  labors  or  by  the  madness  of  man !  I 
presume  tliat  tliey  took  their  departure  from  India,  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  advanced  toward  the  north. 
They  first  crossed  the  lofty  mountains  ci  Bember,  covered 
with  everlasting  snows,  which  incircie  like  a  rampart  the 
happy  country  of  Cashmir,  and  separate  it  from  the  burn- 
mg  kingdom  of  Labor.  They  appeared  to  their  view  like 
immeuae  amphitheatres  of  verdure,  producing  towards  the 
aouth  all  the  vegetables  of  India,  and  towards  the  north 
all  thoae  of  Europe.  They  descended  into  the  vast  l>ason 
inclosed  by  them,  and  there  beheld  a  part  of  the  fruit 
trees  destined  to  enrich  our  orchards.  The  apricot  of 
Media  and  the  peach  of  Peraia,  bordered  with  their  bios* 
aomed  branches  the  lakes  and  streams  that  water  that 
delicious  country.  On  leaving  the  ever-verdant  vallies  of 
Cashmir,  they  soon  penetrated  into  the  forests  of  Europe, 
and  reposed  beneath  the  foliage  of  the  stately  beech,  and 
the  tufted  elm,  which  had  before  shadowed  only  the  loves 
of  the  feathered  tribes,  and  which  no  poet  had  ever  sung. 
They  traversed  the  boundless  meads  washed  by  the  Irtish, 
expanded  like  oceans  of  verdure,  and  here  and  there  diver- 
sified with  long  beds  of  yellow  lilies,  with  stripes  of  gin- 
seng, and  with  tufts  of  broad  leaved  rhubarb.  Proceeding 
along  its  banks,  they  plunged  into  the  forests  of  the  north, 
beneath  the  majestic  branches  of  the  pine,  and  the  move* 
able  foliage  of  the  birch-tree.  What  smiling  vallies 
opened  to  their  view  along  the  rivers,  inviting  them  to 
deviate  from  their  course,  and  promising  them  objects  still 
more  lovely !  What  hills  enamelled  with  unknown  flowers, 
and  crowned  with  aged  and  venerable  trees,  tempted  them 
to  proceed  no  fiirther !  Arriving  on  the  sliores  of  tiie 
Frozen  Ocean,  another  order  of  things  arose  to  their  view. 
There  was  uo  longer  any  night ;  the  sun  revolved  round 
the  horizon,  and  fogs,  dispersed  through  the  air,  repeated 
his  rays  on  different  planes,  in  purple  rainbows  and  daz- 
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zlmg  parhelions.  But  if  aagmented  magnificenoe  dwett 
iu  the  heavens,  desolation  pervaded  the  face  of  the  earth 
The  Ocean  was  studded  with  masses  of  floating  ice,  which 
appeared  at  the  horizon  like  towers  and  cities  in  ruins ; 
and  on  the  land,  instead  of  groves,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  shrubs  stunted  by  the  winds,  and  instead  of 
meadows,  rocks  covered  with  mosses.  Here  the  flocks  that 
accompanied  them  undoubtedly  perished,  but  even  here 
Nature  had  provided  for  the  necessities  of  man.  These 
shores  were  formed  of  thick  beds  of  coal ;  the  seas  swarmed 
with  fishes,  and  the  lakes  with  fowl.  Among  the  animals 
they  wanted  assistants  and  servants ;  the  rein-deer  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  mosses ;  she  tendered  to  those  wan- 
dering femilies  the  services  of  the  horse  in  her  speed,  the 
fleece  of  the  sheep  in  her  fiir ;  and  shewing  them,  like  the 
cow,  her  four  teats  with  a  single  nurseling,  she  seemed  to 
tell  tliem  that,  like  that  animal,  she  was  destined  to  share 
her  milk   with  mothers   oppressed    by   a  too  numerous 

>geny. 
'  But  the  East  must  have  been  the  part  of  the  earth 
hich  first  attracted  the  notice  of  men.  At  a  time  when 
none  of  our  systems  had  yet  biassed  their  opinions,  the 
point  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  rises  undoubtedly  en- 
gaged all  their  attention.  On  beholding  (hat  luminary 
advancing  each  day  from  the  same  quarter,  they  must  have 
been  persuaded  that  he  had  there  a  fixed  habitation,  and 
that  he  had  another  in  the  spot  where  he  reposed  each 
night.  These  ideas,  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  theii 
eyes,  were  undoubtedly  natural  to  men  without  experienoe» 
who  had  attempted  to  raise  a  tower  to  heaven,  and  who^ 
even  amid  enlightened  ages,  believed  as  a  point  of  religion, 
that  the  sun  was  drawn  by  horses  in  a  chariot,  and  retired 
every  night  to  repose  in  the  arms  of  Thetis.  1  presume 
that  they  determined  to  proceed  in  quest  of  him  to  the 
east,  rather  than  to  the  west,  thinking  they  should  greatly 
abridge  their  journey  by  going  to  meet  him.  It  was  this 
opnion,  I  should  imagine,  which  caused  the  west  to  be 
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long  nniolnbited,  under  the  same  latitudes  that  were 
peopled  Jo  the  east,  aud  which  accumulated  such  multi- 
tndet  of  iBhabitaots  in  the  eastero  extremity  of  our  cod- 
tioeot,  where  was  formed  the  first  and  most  populous 
empire  iu  the  world,  namely,  that  of  China.  What  far- 
ther confirms  me  in  this  belief  that  the  first  men  who 
advanced  eastward  were  engaged  in  this  research,  aud 
hastened  forward  to  attain  their  object  is  this,  that,  having, 
like  the  founders  of  other  countries  taken  their  departure 
from  India,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  they  did  not^ 
ike  them,  people  the  earth  progressively,  as  Persia,  Greece^ 
taly,  and  Gaul  were  peopled  one  after  the  other  from  east 
j>  west ;  but  leaving  desert  the  vast  and  fertile  countries 
of  Siam,  Cochin-China,  and  Tonquin,  which  are  still  at 
this  day  half  barbarous  and  uninhabited,  they  proceeded 
without  stopping  till  they  reached  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and 
gave  to  the  islands  which  they  perceived  at  a  distance,  and 
which  their  want  of  ingenuity  long  prevented  them  from 
▼isiting,  the  appellation  of  Gepuen,  which  we  have  trans- 
tbnatd  into  Japan,  and  which,  in  the  Chinese  language^ 
m  nifies  the  kurth- place  of  the  sun. 

Father  Kircher  assures  us  that  when  the  first  Jesuit 
mathematicians  arrived  in  China,  and  there  reformed  the 
calendar,  the  natives  of  that  country  believed  that  the  sun 
and  moon  were  no  larger  than  they  appear  to  the  eye ; 
that  when  they  set^  they  retired  into  a  deep  cavern, 
whence  they  again  issued  at  their  rising,  and  that  the 
earth  was  a  flat  and  uniform  surface.  These  ideas,  origi- 
nating in  the  first  evidence  of  the  senses,  were  common 
to  all  nations.  Tacitus,  who  has  written  history  with  such 
profound  judgment,  has  not  disdained,  in  treating  of  the 
history  of  Germany,  to  record  the  traditions  of  the  west- 
em  nations,  wlio  affirmed  that  the  place  where  the  sun 
set  was  toward  the  north-west,  and  that  they  could  hear 
the  noise  which  lie  made  when  he  plung^  into  the 
waves. 

It  wa%  therefore,  toward  the  east  that  the  luminary  of 
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day  first  attracted  the  corioeity  of  mon.  There  were  like- 
wise tribes  which  directed  their  coarse  toward  that  part 
of  the  globe,  taking^  llieir  departure  from  the  southemmoet 
point  of  India.  These  advanced  along  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  and  becoming  familiarized  with  the  ocean,  along 
whose  coasts  they  proceeded,  they  resolved  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  united  accommodation  which  the  two  ele- 
ments afford  to  travellers^  by  navigating  from  island  to 
ialand«  In  this  manner  they  traversed  that  vast  belt  of 
>«lands  which  Nature  has  placed  in  the  torrid  zone,  like  a 
bridge  intersected  by  canals  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  communication  of  the  two  worlds.  When  baffled  by 
tempests  or  by  contrary  winds,  they  drew  their  barks  on 
some  shore,  sowed  seeds  in  the  ground,  reaped  the  crop, 
add  waited  for  (airer  weather  or  a  more  favorable  season 
before  they  reimbarked.  It  was  thus  that  the  first  navi- 
gators performed  their  voyages,  and  that  the  Phoenicians, 
sent  oat  by  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  made  the  circuit  of 
Africa  in  three  years,  taking  their  departure  from  the 
Red  Sea,  and  returning  by  the  Mediterranean,  according 
to  the  account  of  Herodotus.  When  the  first  navigators 
perceived  no  more  islands  at  the  horizon,  they  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  seeds  wafted  by  the  ocean  to  the  shores  of 
those  in  which  they  were,  and  to  the  flight  of  birds  aa 
they  withdrew  from  it:  on  the  faith  of  these  indications 
they  steered  towards  lands  which  they  had  never  seen. 
(t  was  thus  they  discovered  the  vast  archipelago  of  the 
Moluccas,  the  islands  of  Guam,  of  Quiros,  of  the  Society, 
and  undoubtedly  many  others  which  are  still  unknown  to 
us.  There  was  not  one  but  what  invited  them  to  land 
upon  it  by  some  particular  accommodation.  Some,  re- 
clined on  the  billows  like  Nereids,  poured  from  their  urns 
rills  of  fresh  water  into  the  sea :  it  was  thus  that  Juan 
Fernandez,  with  its  rocks  and  cascades,  presented  itself  to 
commodore  Anson  in  the  South  Sea.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  same  ocean,  having  their  centres  hollowed 
out  and  their  circumferences  elevated  and  crowned  with 
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oocoa-treei,  afforded  to  tbeir  caDoes  basins  secure  in  every 
season,  replenished  with  fishes  and  sea^fowl :  such  is  that 
called  Waesserlandy  or  the  land  of  water,  discovered  by 
the  Dutch  navigator  Schouten.  Others,  in  the  morning* 
appeared  to  tliem  on  the  bosom  of  the  azure  waves  re- 
splendent with  the  light  of  the  sun,  like  that  of  the  same 
archipelago^  which  is  denominated  Aurora.  Others  an- 
nounced themselves  amid  the  darkness  of  night,  by  the 
flames  of  a  volcano^  like  a  pharos  in  the  bosom  of  the 
waters,  or  by  the  odoriferous  emanations  of  their  perfumes. 
There  is  not  a  single  one  of  them  whose  woods,  whoae 
hills,  and  whose  meads  do  not  produce  some  animal  natu- 
rally gentle  and  fkmiliar,  but  which  is  rendered  wild  by 
the  experience  it  acquires  of  the  cruelty  of  man.  As  they 
disembarked  on  their  strands,  they  beheld  birds  of  para- 
dise with  silken  plumage,  blue  pigeons,  cockatoos  per- 
fectly white,  loris  all  over  red,  fluttering  around  them. 
Every  new  island  tendered  them  new  presents;  crabs, 
fishes,  shell-fish,  pearl-oysters,  lobsters,  tortoises,  amber- 
gris; but  the  most  agreeable  were  undoubtedly  the  vege- 
tables. Sumatra  displayed  on  her  shores  the  pepper  plant, 
Banda  the  nutmeg,  Amboyna  the  clove,  Ceram  the  sago 
palm,  Flores  gum  benjamin  and  sandal-wood;  New  Guinea 
groves  of  cocoa-trees;  Otaheite  the  bread-fruit.  Each 
island  rose  from  the  midst  of  the  sea  like  a  vase  supporting 
some  precious  vegetable.  When  they  discovered  a  tree 
laden  with  unknown  fruit,  they  broke  off  a  few  of  its 
branches,  and  ran  with  shouts  of  joy  to  meet  their  com- 
panions and  to  exhibit  to  them  this  new  benefit  of  Nature. 
It  is  from  these  early  voyages,  and  these  ancient  customs, 
that  the  practice  of  consulting  the  flight  of  birds  previous 
to  undertaking  a  journey,  and  of  meeting  strangers  with 
a  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  hand,  in  token  of  peace  and  of 
joy  at  the  sight  of  a  pr&ient  from  heaven,  has  been  diU 
fused  among  all  nations.  These  customs  still  exist  among 
the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea,  and  the  independent  tribes 
of  America.     But  it  was  not  fruit-trees  alone  that  engaged 
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the  attention  of  the  fint  men.  If  any  beroic  deed,  any 
irreparable  loss  had  excited  their  admiration  or  their 
regret,  the  nearest  tree  was  ennobled  by  it.  They  pre^ 
ferred  it  with  those  fruits  of  virtue  or  of  affection  to  such 
as  yielded  nourishment  or  perfumes.  Thus  in  the  islanda 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  the  laurel  became  the  emblem  ot 
triumph,  and  the  cypress  that  of  everlasting  grief.  The 
oak  furnished  wreaths  of  honor  for  the  deserving  citizen, 
and  simple  grasses  decorated  the  brows  of  those  who  had 
saved  their  country.  O  Romans!  ye  were  a  people 
worthy  the  empire  of  the  world,  for  having  opened  to  all 
your  subjects  the  career  of  honourable  distinction,  and  for 
having  selected  the  most  common  herb  of  the  field  as  the 
mark  of  the  most  resplendent  glory,  that  a  crown  might 
be  found  for  virtue  on  every  spot  of  the  globe. 

Allured  by  such  attractions  as  these  from  island  to  island, 
the  nations  of  Asia  reached  the  New  World,  where  they 
landed  on  the  coasts  of  Peru.  Thither  they  carried  the 
name  of  children  of  that  sun  which  they  sought  Thi» 
brilliant  chimera  conducted  them  across  the  American 
continent.  It  was  not  dissipated  till  tliey  arrived  at  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  it  was  diffused  over  the 
whole  continent,  where  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  nations 
still  retain  the  title  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun.* 

•  It  is  not  my  intention  to  asaert  that  America  was  peopled  only  fromtiie 
islands  of  the  South  Sea.  I  have  no  donbt  that  it  liliewise  received  inlyibW 
laots  from  the  north  of  Asia  and  Europe..  Katnre  always  presents  to  men 
▼arious  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  end.  But  the  principal  popo- 
laiipn  of  the  New  World  came  from  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  This  I 
am  able  to  prove  from  a  mnititnde  of  monuments  which  still  exist,  and  the 
principal  of  which  I  shall  enumerate.  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  worship 
of  the  Sun,  established  in  India,  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  in  Peru, 
as  well  as  by  the  title  of  Children  of  the  Sun,  assumed  by  different  families 
in  those  countries ;  by  the  traditions  of  the  Caraibs,.  scattered  over  the  An- 
tilles and  Brasil,  who  say  that  tbeir  ancestors  came  firom  Peru ;  by  the  very 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  of  Peru,  and  likewise  that  of  Mexico,  sitii> 
ated  on  tlie  west  coast  of  America,  towards  the  islands  of  tbe  South  Sea ;  by 
the  popniousness  of  those  nations,  which  were  far  more  powerful  and  more 
civilized  than  those  which  inhabited  the  east  coast,  which  renders  it  pro- 
iMble  that  the  former  were  of  much  higher  antiquity ;  by  the  prodigious  ex- 
tension of  the  Otaheitaii  language,  the  different  dialects  of  which  are  dif. 
ftased  in  most  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  of  which  many  words  arc 
to  be  found  in  Uie  language  of  Peru,  as  a  writer  of  great  learning  has  lately 
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Awidrt  Buch  a  profusion  of  blessings  mankind  has  con- 
tinued wretched.     There  is  not  a  single  genu^  of  animal, 

pn>««d,  and  ewa  in  that  of  the  Malays  of  Aiia,  in  which  1  loyself  dls. 
covered  several,  soch  aa  mate,  which  signifies  to  kill ;  by  the  cnstomscom- 
laon  and  pecaliar  to  the  nations  of  the  peninsala  of  Malacca,  cf  the  islandf 
of  Asia,  of  those  of  the  South  Sea,  and  of  Brasii,  which  are  not  inspired  by 
Nature,  such  as  that  of  making  fermented  and  intoxicating  liquors,  by 
chewing  certain  herbs  and  roots ;  by  the  channels  of  the  commerce  of  aiv 
tiqnity  which  flowed  in  this  direction,  such  as  that  of  gold,  which  was  very 
common  in  Arabia  and  India  at  the  time  of  the  Romans,  thout;h  there  are 
v«ry  few  mines  of  that  metal  in  Asia ;  but  particularly  by  the  trade  in  em^ 
raids,  which  mnst  have  followed  that  track  in  the  ages  of  antiquity  to  reach 
the  old  continent,  in  which  not  a  single  mine  of  that  description  is  to  be 
fonnd.  I  shall  qnote  what  is  said  on  this  subject  by  Tavemier,  a  writer  of 
cr^ic,  when  treating  of  the  commerce  of  Asia,  and  especially  that  in  pre- 
cious atones.  '*  It  Is  an  ancient  error,*'  says  he,  "  into  which  many  per- 
aona  have  fallen,  to  imagine  that  the  emerald  is  found  originally  in  the 
£asc.  Most  jewellers,  when  they  see  an  emerald  of  a  high  color,  will  tell 
yon  that  it  is  an  eastern  emerald.  Bat  they  are  mistaken,  for  I  am  well 
asMred  that  the  East  never  produced  one,  either  on  the  continent  or  in  the 
ialands.  I  made  particular  enquiries  on  this  subject  in  all  my  journies." 
Tavemier  tiad  matte  six  journies  by  land  through  India.  It  must  therefore 
bsconcladed  that  the  emeralds,  so  highly  valued  by  the  ancients,  came 
from  America,  through  the  islands  of  the  Sooth  Sea.  through  those  of  Asia, 
thnwgh  India,  throngfa  the  Red  Sea,  and  finally  through  lilgypt,  where  they 
ptocnred  them. 

To  this  may  be  objected  the  difficulty  of  navigating  against  the  regular 
cast  winds,  in  order  to  pass  frmn  Asia  to  America  under  the  torrid  none  : 
but  on  this  head  I  shall  repeat,  th^it  the  regular  winds  never  blow  there  from 
the  east,  but  from  the  north-east  and  south-east,  and  depend  so  much  the 
more  on  the  two  poles  the  neaicr  yon  approach  to  the  Line.  This  oblique 
lirection  of  the  wind  was  sofficient  for  people  navigating  from  island  to 
island,  and  who  had  contrived  barks  least  liable  to  be  driven  out  of  their 
course,  like  the  doable  proaa  of  Guam,  the  form  of  which  seems  to  have 
l>een  preserved  in  the  double  canoes  of  the  coast  of  Peru.  Schonten  met 
with  one  of  these  double  proas  at  sea,  more  than  six  hundred  leagues  f^om 
the  Island  of  Guam,  towards  America.  Besides,  it  appears  that  the  South 
Sea  iias  likewise  ita  monsoons,  which  have  not  yet  been  observed.  Hear 
what  is  said  on  the  variation  of  the  winds  by  an  English  navigator,  who 
laUed  round  the  world  in  the  aame  ship  with  Messrs.  Banks  and  Solander 
in  the  vears  1768,  1769,  1770,  and  1711.  <*  The  inhabitants  of  Otabeiie 
trade  with  those  of  the  adjacent  islands  lying  to  the  east  of  that  island,  and 
which  we  had  discovered  on  our  passage.  For  three  months  of  the  year, 
the  wind,  which  blows  conlinnally  from  the  west,  is  extremely  favorable 
for  this  traffic."  In  these  latitudes  Commodore  Anson  likewise  met  with 
west  winds  which  retarded  him.  Captain  Cook  confirmed  this  observation 
In  his  third  voyage. 

*9ome  philosophers  explain  the  correspondencies  which  are  found  between 
the  natives  of  islands  and  those  of  continent^  by  supposing  that  the  islands 
are  the  remains  of  countries  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean,  of  which  nothing 
is  now  left  but  these  elevated  summits,  with  a  few  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
we  have  said  sufficient  in  this  work  to  demoustraie  that  maritime  islands 
are  not  the  fragmeuis  of  any  continent,  but  that  they  have  mountains, 
peaks,  lakes,  and  hills  proportionate  to  their  extent,  and  disposed  con- 
fomiabty  to  the  regular  winds  which  blow  over  their  seas.    They  have 
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but  what  lives  in  abundance  and  in  liberty,  the  greates 
part  without  labor,  all  in  peace  with  their  species,  aV 
united  to  the  objects  of  their  choice,  and  enjoying  the 
satisfaction  of  reperpetuating  themselves  in  their  families ; 
and  yet  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  doomed  to  celi- 
bacy. The  other  half  curses  the  bands  which  have  joined 
them.  Most  of  them  dread  the  thoughts  of  progeny,  appre- 
hensive lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  procure  subsistence 
for  them.  In  order  to  earn  a  livelihood  themselves,  most 
are  subjected  to  laborious  employments,  and  are  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  slaves  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Whole 
nations  are  in  danger  of  perishing  of  famine ;  others,  with« 
out  territory,  are  heaped  one  upon  another,  while  the  great- 
est part  of  the  globe  is  a  desert.  There  are  many  lands 
which  have  never  been  cultivated;  but  there  is  not  any, 
with  which  Europeans  are  acquainted,  that  has  not  been 
stained  with  human  blood.  The  very  solitudes  of  the  ocean 
engulph  in  tlieir  abysses  ships  filled  with  men,  sunk  by  the 
hands  of  men.  In  cities  apparently  so  flourishing  with  their 


▼esetables  which  are  pecaliar  to  them,  and  no  wliere  else  attain  the  same 
d^nse  of  beanty.  Bas'des,  if  these  islands  had  formerly  constitated  a  part 
of  oar  coBiinent,  we  should  find  in  them  snch  of  our  quadrupeds  as  are  to 
be  met  with  in  every  climate.  Yet,  if  we  may  believe  the  testimonv  of 
tke  Spanish  historian  Herrera,  and  of  Father  da  Turtre,  there  were  neither 
rati  nor  mice  in  America  and  the  West  India  Islands  previuas  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans.  The  ox,  the  ass,  the  camel,  the  horse  ought  likewise 
to  have  been  found  in  them,  but  they  contained  none  of  these  animals; 
tbongli  they  had  abundance  of  poultry,  ducks,  dogs,  and  swine,  like  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea,  which  arc  equally  destitute  of  domestic  animals. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  animals  as  the  horse  and  cow  were  too  large  and  too 
heavy,  notwithstanding  their  utility,  to  be  conveyed  in  the  little  canoes  of 
the  first  navigators,  who  would  not  fait  to  lake  particular  care  not  to  trans. 
port  with  tbem  such  vermin  as  rats  and  mice.  But,  to  return  to  the  gene, 
ral  laws  of  Nature.  If  all  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  had  once  formed 
a  continent,  there  would  consequently  have  been  no  sea  in  the  space  which 
tbey  occupy.  Now  it  is  certain  that  were  they  this  day  deprived  of  the 
ocean  which  incircles  them,  and  the  regular  wind  which  blown  over  them, 
they  would  be  blasted  with  sterility.  The  islands  of  the  South  Sea  form 
a  real  bridge  of  communication  between  Asia  and  America,  with  only  a  few 
arches  of  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  of  which  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  discover  the  remainder  by  means  of  the  other  concordances  of  the  globe. 
But  I  shall  here  eonclade  my  conjectures  on  this  subject.  I  have  advanced 
Mfidott  to  demonstrate  that  the  same  hand  which  has  covered  the  earth 
with  plants  and  animals  for  the  aervice  of  mMO,  has  not  neglected  the  dif.^ 
ierant  parU  of  iua  habitalioa. 
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■t%  pride  and  cimntog»  aoperatitian 
i  and  perftdy  are  ewer  at  variance,  and 
I  inhabitanlB  with  anguish.  The  DMune 
the  more  numerons  and  the 
MMCcnd  aic  the  woo  by  which  they  are  oppreaaed.  Can 
it  he  that  Men  are  indrntriom  there  only  tiecaiue  they  ave 
(t  Wbaeftnc  has  the  empire  of  the  globe  been 
]  an  nne  nagle  animalt  who  pwifii'ifii  not  the  oom- 
if  How  happens  it  that  man, 
be  governed  by  passions  at 
base  and  immortal  f  How  is 
ii»  IhnC  bans  wilboal  instinct,  he  has  acquired  such  a  va- 
nalyar  h— kdgrf  He  has  imitated  all  the  arts  of  Na- « 
thai  «r  being  happy.  All  the  traditions  of 
I  the  origin  of  there  strange  contia- 
\  an  explanation  of  their 
I  B  of  a  different  order  firom 
the  mA  «f  anisMd^  that  bis  perverted  reason  has  offended 
Ibeaalbar  af  tbe  aaname;  that,  as  a  just  ponishment,  he 
baa  abandanrd  him  la  tbe  direction  of  his  own  under- 
ilaaKbag ;  that  be  cannot  form  bis  reason  but  by  the  study 
af  asMansI  reaaan  in  tbe  works  of  Nature,  and  in  the  hope 
aibicb  vivtae  iaspirn ;  that  l>y  there  nreans  alone  he  b  ena- 
bM  la  rise  dbawe  the  aniassk  beneath  the  level  of  which 
be  baa  ftiisv  and  retnm,  step  by  step-in  the  path  that  leads 
ap  la  tbe  lUutial  manntiin  from  which  he  has  been  pre- 


Hippy  in  these  days  is  be,  who^  instead  of  mingliug  ir 
tbe  bustle  af  tbe  warUI,  lives  for  rcmale  from  men.  Happy 
<Abe  wbnbnawa  nutting  beyond  bis  own  horizon,  to  wluNU 
tte  very  next  village  is  a  foreign  country !  He  has  not 
Mt  bb  bcmt  witb  befoved  ofcjccts  which  he  shall  never 
move  bebsMI,  narbb  reputation  at  the  meroy  of  the  widted. 
He  babwa  tbnt  innarjfare  rcsidm  in  the  rural  hamlet,  ho- 
nor in  paJMM^  and  virtue  in  temf  les.  Hb  glory  and  hb 
■abgiau  caaaist  m  diiipfuBiag  bappinem  an  aH  around  him. 
If  be  aces  in  bb  gardens  neither  tbe  fraits  of  Asia  nor  the 
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ghadet  of  America,  lie  at  least  cultivatea  the  plants  that  de» 
Mght  bis  wife  and  children.  He  needs  no  monuments  of 
afchitcctare  to  dignify  his  landscape.  A  tree,  beneath 
whose  sbade  a  virtuous  man  has  reposed,  suggests  to  him 
sublime  recoUectioos :  the  poplar  in  the  forest  reminds 
him  of  the  combats  of  Hercales,  and  the  foliage  of  the  oak 
calls  to  his  remembrance  the  crowns  of  the  Capitol. 


STUDY  XII. 


OF  SOME  MORAL  LAWS  OF  NATURE. 

WEAKNESS    OF    KEASON-^F    FEELING— PROOFS    OF    THE 

DIVINIIT,  AND  OF  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE 

80 UL,  FROM  IHE  FEELINGS. 

v<m  are  the  physical  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of 
e  Deity  which  the  imbecility  of  my  reason  has  per- 
mitted me  to  arrange.  I  have  collected,  perhaps,  ten 
times  as  many;  but  I  perceived  that  I  was  still  only  at 
the  beginning  of  my  career;  that  the  farther  I  advanceo, 
the  more  extensive  vras  the  field  that  presented  itself  to 
my  view;  that  I  should  soon  be  overwhelmed  with  my 
own  labor,  and  that,  according  to  the  idea  of  Scripture, 
after  a  complete  survey  of  the  works  of  the  creation, 
nothing  would  remain  to  me  but  the  most  profound  as- 
tonishment 

It  is  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  human  lih,  that,  in 
proportion  as  we  approach  the  source' of  truth,  it  retreats 
fhmi  us,  and  that  when  we  catch  by  accident  some  of  its 
nmifications,  v^e  are  unable  to  remaic  constantly  attached 
to  Ihem.  Why  has  the  sentiment  which  yesterday 
tMltttd  ipe  ta  haneskp  at  sight  of  a  new  relation  of  Natufr, 
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to-day  disappeared?  Archimedei  did  not  alwaya  remaiil 
in  an  extacy  of  joy  from  the  discovery  of  the  relations  of 
the  metals  in  the  crown  of  king  Hiero.  He  afterwards 
made  other  discoveries,  more  congenial  to  his  mind,  such 
as  that  of  the  cylinder  circumscribed  within  the  sphere, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  engraved  on  his  tov^  Pythagoras 
lu  time  contemplated  with  indifference  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse,  for  the  discovery  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
vowed  a  whole  hecatomb  to  Jupiter* 

I  recollect  that  when  I  first  became  master  of  those  sab- 
lime  truths,  I  felt  a  joy  almost  as  lively  as  that  experienced 
by  the  great  men  who  were  the  inventors  of  them.  Why 
is  it  extinguished?  Why  do  I  now  require  novelties  to 
afford  me  pleasure  ?  In  this  respect  the  animal  is  happier 
than  we ;  what  pleased  him  yesterday,  will  likewise  de- 
light him  to-morrow ;  he  has  fixed  limits  which  he  never 
exceeds;  and  that  which  is  sufiSicient  for  him,  alw<iys  ap- 
pears to  him  beautiful  and  good.  The  ingenious  bee  con- 
structs commodious  cells ;  but  she  rears  neither  triumphal 
arches  nor  obelisks  to  decorate  her  waxen  cities.  A  hnt, 
in  like  manner,  is  sufiicient  for  man,  in  order  to  be  as  well 
lodged  as  the  bee.  What  need  has  he  of  five  orders  of 
architecture,  of  pyramids,  of  towers,  of  kiosques? 

What  then  is  that  versatile  faculty  called  reason,  which 
I  employ  in  the  observation  of  Nature?  It  is,  say  the 
schools,  a  perception  of  correspondencies,  which  distin- 
guishes man  from  the  brute.  Man  possesses  reason ;  the 
beast  has  only  instinct  But  if  this  instinct  always  points 
out  to  the  animal  what  is  most  suitable  to  his  wants,  it 
must  likewise  be  a  reason,  and  a  reason  more  precious 
than  ours,  since  it  is  invariable,  and  is  not  acquired  by 
long  and  painful  experience.  To  this  the  philosophers  of 
the  past  age  replied,  that  the  want  of  reason  in  beasts  is 
droved  beyond  dispute  by  this  circumstance^  that  they 
always  act  in  the  same  manner:  thus  they  concluded  from 
tiie  very  perfection  of  their  reason  that  they  had  none. 
¥^ce  ive  may  see  to  what  a  degree  great  names,  pensions* 
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and  societies  can  g^ve  currency  to  the  greatest  absurdities ; 
for  the  argument  of  these  philosophers  directly  attacks  the 
supreme  intelligence  itself,  which  is  invariable  in  its  plans 
as  the  animals  in  their  instincts*  If  the  bees  always  con- 
struct their  cells  of  the  same  form,  it  is  because  Nature 
always  gives  bees  the  same  figure. 
.  I  mean  not,  however,  to  assert,  that  the  reason  of  beasts 
and  that  of  man  are  the  same;  ours  is,  beyond  dispute, 
more  extensive  than  the  instinct  of  each  animal  indivi- 
dually: but  if  man  is  endowed  with  a  universal  reason,  is 
it  not  liecause  his  wants  are  universal  f  He  discovers,  it  is 
true,  the  wants  of  other  animals ;  but  is  it  not  relatively  to 
himself  that  he  has  made  them  his  study  ?  If  the  dog  gives 
himself  no  concern  about  the  oats  of  the  horse,  it  is  per- 
haps l)ecau8e  the  horse  is  not  subservient  to  the  wants  of 
the  dog.  We  have,  however,  natural  adaptations  which 
are  peculiar  to  ourselves,  such  as  agriculture  and  the  use  of 
fire*  This  knowledge  would  undoubtedly  prove  our  natural 
superiority,  were  it  not,  at  the  same  time,  a  demonstration 
of  our  wretchedness.  The  animals  have  no  occasion  to 
kindle  a  fire  and  to  sow  the  ground,  since  they  are  clothed 
and  fed  by  the  hand  of  Nature ;  besides,  several  of  them 
possess  within  themselves  faculties  far  superior  to  our 
sciences,  which  are,  in  fact,  foreign  to  us.  If  we  have  dis- 
covered some  phosphoric  substances,  the  luminous  fly  of 
the  tropics  has  within  itself  a  focus  of  light  which  illumines 
it  in  the  night  While  we  are  amusing  ourselves  with 
making  experiments  in  electricity,  the  torpedo  employs  it 
as  a  defence ;  and  while  the  academies  of  Europe  are  offer- 
ing large  sums  to  the  person  who  shall  discover  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea,  the  man-of-war  bird 
daily  ilies  three  or  four  hundred  leagues  between  the  tro- 
pics from  east  to  west,  without  ever  failing  to  find  at  night 
the  rock  from  which  he  took  his  departure  in  the 
morning. 

It  manifests  another  kind  of  insufficiency  when  philo- 
sophers attempt  to  employ  in  combating  the  intelligence 
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of  NttuKt  that  very  teaion  which  caBoot  aaift  tbeni  te 
diioover  it  Mauy  plaotibie  argumentB  are  adduced  coo* 
oeniiug  the  danger  of  the  paaaions,  the  frivolity  of  life^  the 
loos  of  honor,  of  fortuue,  of  children*  You  can  easily  un» 
home  nie^  divine  Marcus  Autelius,  and  you  too*  aceptical 
Montaigne;  but  you  do  not  provide  for  me  another  faabi- 
tatioil.  Y«u  put  into  my  hands  the  staff  of  philosophy, 
and  say — Walk  on  boldly ;  travel  through  the  world  beg^ 
giug  your  bread ;  you  will  be  quite  as  hapoy  as  we  in  our 
aplendid  mansions,  enjoying  the  society  <f  out  wives  and 
tine  respect  of  our  neighbors.— But  here  .  \  an  evil  whick 
you  have  not  foreseen.  In  my  native  lanA^  I  have  receive 
tsA  nothing  but  calumny  as  the  reward  of  my  services ;  I 
have  experienced  nought  but  ingratitude  on  the  part  of 
my  friends*  and  even  of  my  patrons;  I  am  lonely  aoA 
destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  I  am  tortured  wkh 
nervous  disorders ;  I  stand  in  need  of  men,  and  my  soul  is 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  them,  when  I  recollect  the  fatal 
-easons  which  unite  them,  and  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  interest  them,  unless  by  flattering  their  passions*  and 
becoming  vicious  as  themselves.  Of  what  advantage  ia.it 
to  have  studied  virtue,  which  shudders  at  tliese  recollec- 
tions, and  even  without  any  reflection,  at  the  mere  sight  of 
men?  The  first  thing  that  fails  me  is  that  reason  on  which 
you  desire  me  to  lean.  All  your  fine  arguments  vanish 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  I  have  the  greatest  need  of 
of  them.  Put  a  reed  into  the  hand  of  a  sick  person ;  the 
first  thing  that  will  drop  from  him  when  overtaken  by  & 
fit  of  his  disorder,  is  that  same  reed;  and  if  he  should  ever 
venture  to  rest  his  whole  weight  upon  it,  he  will  break  it* 
and  probably  run  it  through  his  hand.  Death,  you  tell 
me,  is  a  cure  for  every  thiug;  but  in  order  to  die,  I  have 
LO  occasion  for  all  this  reasoning.  Besides,  I  drop  into  the 
arms  of  death  not  in  the  vigor  of  life,  but  dyinaf  and  rea- 
soning no  longer,  though  still  continuing  to  feel  and  to 
suffer.* 

•  Tbus  Religion  is  greatly  mperlor  to  Pbllotophy*  beai«M  ibe  mdmii* 
ia  not  by  our  reuon,  bat  by  oar  rcdgnation.    She  would  not  havv  u 
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What,  after  all»  is  that  reason  whidi  is  so  much 
vaanted  I  Since  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  relation  of 
objects  to  our  wants*  it  is  consequently  nothing  more  than 
personal  interest  Hence  it  is  that  there  are  so  many 
faniiy  reasons,  reasons  of  associations,  reasons  of  state; 
reasons  of  all  countries,  and  of  all  ages;  hence  it  is  that  the 
reason  of  a  yoUng  man  is  one  thing,  and  the  reason  of  an 
old  man  another ;  that  the  reason  dt  a  woman  differs  from 
that  of  a  hermit*  and  the  reason  of  a  soldier  from  that  of  a 
priest 

•  This  sublime  fkculty  moreover  experiences,  from  the  firit 
moments  of  its  expansion,  shocks  so  violent  as  to  incapa- 
citate it,  in  some  measure,  for  penetrating  into  the  field  of 
Nature.  1  say  nothing  of  our  methods,  and  of  our  systems^ 
which  diffuse  a  false  light  over  the  first  principles  of  human 
knowledge,  by  shewing  us  truth  only  in  books,  in  the 
Aiidst  of  machinery,  and  upon  the  stage.  I  have  said  some- 
thing concerning  those  obwitacles  in  the  objections  which  I 
have  alledged  against  the  elements  of  our  sciences;  but 
these  maxims—Make  a  fortune —Be  the  first — which  are 
instilled  into  us  from  our  earliest  infancy,  are  themselves 
Sufficient  to  subvert  our  natural  reason ;  they  exhibit  to  us 

proudly  erect,  bat  prostrate  $  not  on  the  theetre  of  the  world,  hut  extended 
at  the  footstool  of  the  throne  of  (Sod ;  not  anxious  concerning  fntnrity,  but 
conSdent  and  composed.  When  books,  honors,  fortnne,  and  fHends  for- 
«ak«  «•»  she  presents  as  a  pillow  for  oar  heed;  not  the  reci*! lection  of 
oar  frivolous  and  theatrical  virtues,  bat  that  of  our  insufficiency ;  and 
instead  of  the  arrogant  maxims  of  philosophy,  she  requires  of  ac  nothiii| 
Mt  calmneis,  peace,  and  fliial  couftdeuce. , 

1  shall  malie  one  more  reflection  on  this  reason,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  this  anderstaoding  of  which  we  are  so  vain ;  namely,  that  it  appeare 
to  be  the  result  ot  our  misfortanes.  It  is  very  remarlcabie  that  the  nations 
roost  celebrated  for  their  understaniling,  their  arts,  and  their  ingenuity, 
were  the  most  wretched  on  the  face  of  the  globe  from  Iheir  governments, 
their  passions,  or  their  dissensions.  Read  the  lives  of  most  men  emineul 
for  the  brilliancy  of  their  intellectual  facalii«-8,  and  you  will  find  that  ihey 
were  extremely  miserable,  especially  in  ehildhood.  One-eyed  persons,  the 
lame,  the  deformed,  possess  in  genera!  more  wit  than  other  men,  because, 
their  flgnres  being  more  disagreeable,  they  apply  their  reason  to  a  more 
attentive  observation  of  the  relations  of  society,  iu  order  to  escape  its  op- 
pression. They  are  indeed  accounted  rather  malicioas ;  but  this  character 
perfectly  applies  to  what  society  denominates  wit.  It  is  not  Nature,  how. 
ever,  which  has  rendered  them  malignant,  but  the  raillery  or  the  coatempt 
of  tLosa  with  whom  they  have  lived. 
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tlie  jiiat  and  the  onjost  only  as  related  to  oor  personal  m- 
teres!,  and  to  our  ambition  ;  they  usnaDy  attach  tts  to  the 
fortune  of  some  powerful  and  reputable  body,  and  render 
OS,  as  it  may  happen,  atheists  or  devotees,  debauched  or 
cootineut,  Cartesians  or  Newtonians,  according  to  the 
cause  which  has  become  our  only  ruling  principle. 

Let  us  then  mistrust  reason,  since  it  misleads  us  from  the 
¥ery  first  step  in  the  research  after  what  is  true  and  good. 
Let  us  enquire  whether  there  is  not  within  us  some  faculty 
more  noble,  more  invariable,  more  comprehensive.  Though 
I  nave  nothing  to  offer,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  enquiry, 
but  vague  and  indeterminate  ideas,  yet  1  hope  that  men 
more  enlightened  than  myself,  will  one  day  establish  and 
carry  them  much  farther.  It  is  in  this  confidence  that, 
with  the  feeble  means  [  possess,  1  am  about  to  enter  » 
career  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Descartes  lays  down  this  maxim  as  the  basis  of  the  first 
nataral  truths:  •*  1  think,  therefore,  I  exist**  As  that 
phiknopher  acquired  very  high  reputation,  which  he 
merited  besides  by  hb  knowledge  in  geometry,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  virtues,  his  argument  in  proof  of  existence 
has  been  greatly  applauded»and  has  acquired  the  authority 
af  an  axiom. 

Bat,  in  my  opinion,  this  argument  is  essentially  defective 
to  this  respect,  that  it  has  not  the  generality  of  a  funda- 
mental principle;  for  it  implicitly  follows,  that  when  « 
man  ceases  to  think,  he  ceases  to  exist,  or  at  least  to  have 
a  proof  of  bis  existence.  It  likewise  follows  that  animals 
lo  which  Descartes  denied  the  faculty  of  thought,  had  na 
proof  that  they  existed,  and  that  most  created  beings  are 
m  a  state  of  non-existence  with  relation  to  us,  because  they 
frequently  excite  in  us  mere  sensations  of  forms,  of  colors, 
of  motions,  without  any  thoughts.  Besides,  the  results  of 
human  thoughts  having  been  often  employed,  from  their 
versatility  in  raising  doubts  concerning  the  existence  of 
God,  and  even  of  our  own  existence,  as  was  the  ca^  with 
the  fioeptic  Pyrrho;  this  reasoning,  like  all  the  operations 
of  the  understanding,  justly  becomes  liable  to  suspicion. 
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Instead,  therefore,  of  the  argument  of  Descartes,  I  bub- 
stitute  the  following,  which  ap|>ears  to  nie  both  more  sim- 
ple and  more  general:  *^  I  feel,  therefore,  1  exist.**  It 
extends  to  all  our  physical  sensations,  which  apprize  us  of 
our  existence  much  more  frequently  than  thought  It 
has  for  its  moving  principle  an  unknown  faculty  of  the 
soul,  tvhich  I  call  sentiment,  to  which  thought  itseL 
refers;  for  the  evidence  to  which  we  attempt  to  reduce 
all  the  operations  of  our  reason,  is  itself  simply  senti'^ 
ment. 

I  shall  first  demonstrate  that  this  mysterious  faculty 
differs  essentially  from  physical  sensations ;  and  from  the 
relations  presented  to  us  by  reason,  and  that  it  mingles  in 
a  cmistant  and  invariable  manner  in  every  thing  we  do, 
so  that  it  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  human 
instinct. 

With  respect  to  the  difference  between  sentiment  and 
physical  sensations,  it  is  evident  that  Iphigenia  at  the  altar 
produces  impressions  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those 
occasioned  by  the  taste  of  a  fruit  or  the  perfume  of  a 
flower;  and  as  to  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  un« 
derstanding,  it  is  certain  that  the  tears  and  the  despair  of 
Clytemnestra  create  in  us  emotions  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  those  excited  by  a  satire,  a  comedy,  or,  if  you  please, 
by  a  geometrical  demonstration. 

Not  but  that  reason  may  sometimes  terminate  in  sent!-* 
ment  when  it  presents  itself  with  evidence ;  but  the  former 
is,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  only  what  the  eye  is  with 
respect  to  the  body,  that  is,  the  intellectual  vision :  be* 
sides,  sentiment  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result  of  the  laws 
cf  Nature,  and  reason  the  result  of  political  laws. 

I  shall  give  no  farther  definition  of  this  obscure  princi* 
pie,  but  I  shall  render  myself  sufliciently  intelligible  if  I 
make  it  felt.  This,  I  flatter  myself,  I  shall  be  able  to 
accomplish,  by  opposing  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  reason. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  women,  who  are  always  much 
nearer  to  Nature/  even  in  Ifaeir  very  irregularities,  than 
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neiit  with  all  thdr  pretended  wisdom,  never  confoaod  these 
two  facultiei^  and  distiuguish  the  first  by  the  name  of  aen- 
stbility*  or  sentiment,  by  way  of  eminence,  because  it  ia^ 
in  ftct.  the  source  of  our  most  delicious  afifections.  They 
are  perfectly  on  their  guard  against  confounding,  like  moat 
men,  the  mind  and  the  heart,  reason  and  sentiment  The 
one,  as  we  have  teen,  is  frequently  our  own  work;,  the 
other  is  always  that  of  Nature.  They  dififer  so  essentially 
from  each  other,  that  if  you  wish  to  destroy  the  interest  of 
a  work  replete  with  sentiment,  you  need  only  introduce 
into  it  an  infusion  of  reasoning.  This  is  a  fiiult  conunitted 
by  the  moat  celebrated  writers^  in  all  ages,  in  which  so> 
ciety  is  completely  separated  from  Nature.  Resson  pro- 
duces many  men  of  intelligence  in  the  ages  denominated 
civilised,  and  sentiment  produces  men  of  genius  in  thoae 
that  are  termed  barbarous.  Reason  varies  from  age  to 
ageb  end  sentiment  is  always  the  same.  The  errors  of 
reason  are  local  and  versatile ;  but  the  truths  of  sentiment 
are  invariable  and  universal.  *Tis  reason  that  makes  the 
distinction  of  Greek,  of  Englishman,  of  Turk;  butsenti* 
ment  constitutes  the  man,  the  being  of  divine  origin.  At 
the  present  day  we  have  need  of  commentanes  in  order  to 
understand  the  books  of  antiquity,  which  are  the  produc* 
tiona  of  reason,  such  as  those  of  most  of  the  historians^ 
and  of  the  comic  and  satiric  poeti^  as  Martial,  Plautus^ 
Juvenal,  and  even  those  of  the  past  age,  as  Boikau  and 
Moli^re;  but  no  one  will  ever  require  any  in  order  tio>  be 
moved  by  the  aupplications  of  Priam  at  the  feet  of  Achilles, 
by  the  despair  of  Dido,  by  the  tragedies  of  Racine,  and 
the  lively  fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Many  combinations  are 
often  necessary  to  disclose  some  hidden  reason  of  Nature; 
but  the  simple  and  pure  sentiments  of  repose,  of  peace,  of 
mild  melancholy,  which  she  inspires^  come  tp  us  without 
effort.  Reason,  I  admit,  procures  us  some  pleasures;  but 
if  it  discovers  to  us  sotne  portion  of  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, it  shews  u%  at  the  same  time,  our  own  destruction 
attached  to  the  laws  of  its  preservatios ;  it  exhibits  tp  ua 
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at  once  evils  past  and  evils  to  come ;  it  furnishes  arms  to 
ow  passions,  at  the  same  time  that  it  demonstrates  to  us 
our  insignificance.  The  farther  it  rangeo,  the  more  nu« 
merous  are  the  testimonies  of  our  nothingness  which  it 
bnngs  back  on  its  return  to  us;  and  so  far  from  assuaging 
our  pains  by  its  researches,  it  frequently  aggravates  them 
by  its  discoveries.  Sentiment,  on  the  contrary,  blind  in 
Its  desires,  embraces  the  monuments  of  every  country  aoa 
of  every  age;  it  flatters  itself,  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  of 
carnage,  of  death  itself,  with  the  idea  of  a  certain  eternal 
existence;  it  pursues  in  all  its  appetites  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  infinity,  extent,  duration,  power,  grandeur, 
and  glory;  it  mingles  the  ardent  desires  of  these  with  all 
our  passions;  it  thus  communicates  to  them  a  sublime 
impulsion*  and  while  it  subdues  our  reason,  itself  becomes 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  delicious  instinct  of  human 

rife. 

Sentiment  proves  to  us  much  better  than  reason  the 
spirituality  of  the  soul ;  for  the  latter  frequently  proposed 
to  us  as  an  object  the  gratification  of  our  grossest  passions** 
whereas  the  latter  is  always  pure  in  its  desires.  Besides, 
many  natural  effects  which  escape  the  one,  are  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  other;  such  is,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  evidence  itself,  which  is  nothing  but  senti* 
ment«  and  over  which  reflection  has  no  power:  such  is 
likewise  our  existence.  The  proof  of  it  is  not  within  the 
oopnpass  of  our  reason ;  for  why  is  it  that  I  exist  ?  What 
IS  thie  reason  of  it  ?  But  I  feel  that  I  exist,  and  this  senti- 
ment is  sufficient. 

This  being  laid  down,  I  proceed  to  demonstrate  that 
there  are  two  powers  in  man,t  the  one  animal,  the  other 

•  Listen  to  reason,  oar  philotophical  moreliste  ere  costhimUj  repeetiof . 
Bet  do  they  not  perceive  that  they  are  putting  os  into  the  power  of  o«r 
Ipreatett  enemy  ?    Has  not  each  pa^non  its  respective  reason? 

t  It  is  from  want  of  attention  to  tatvt  two  iwwersthat  so  many  celebrated 
works  on  man  have  a  false  colorijig.  Their  authors  sometimes  represent 
Idm  to  ns  as  a  meuphysical  object.  Yon  would  imagine  that  the  pbyswat 
wants  which  assail  even  saint«,  were  only  trifling  accessories  to  hamBu  lift. 
They  compose  h  entirely  of  oumads,  of  abatractfons,  of  morallUes.    Oibet 
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intellectual, of  natures  perfectly  opposite,  and  forming  bumau 
life  by  their  onion,  as  every  harmony  on  earth  is  composea 
of  two  contraries. 

perceive  In  man  nothing  bnt  a  mere  animal,  and  dlteovcr  in  kirn  only  the 
KTOMeiC  appetitea.  They  never  study  him  but  Mrith  the  distcctiag  knife  In 
their  handt,  and  when  be  Is  dead,  that  is,  when  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  man. 
Otiiers  know  him  only  as  a  political  individnal ;  and  disiingalsh  him  only 
by  means  of  the  correapondencics  of  ambition.  It  is  not  a  man  that  in- 
tcrcats  them ;  It  la  a  Frenchman,  an  Engiishman,  a  prelate,  a  nobleman. 
Homer  is  the  onSy  writer  I  am  acquainted  with  who  has  painted  the  entire 
man;  others,  even  the  best  not  excepted,  exhibit  nothing  but  a  skeleton  of 
him.  The  Iliad  of  Homer  affords,  in  my  opinion,  a  delineation  of  all  man* 
kind,  aa  it  does  of  all  nature.  All  tbe  passions  are  to  be  found  there,  with 
all  their  shades,  the  most  intellectual  and  tbe  most  sensual.  Achi lies  chants 
the  praises  of  the  Gods  to  the  sound  of  his  lyre,  and  boils  a  leg  of  mutton 
In  a  kettle.  This  last  trait  haa  given  offence  to  our  theatrical  wrfters,  who 
compose  artiftciai  heroes,  who  conceal  their  primary  necessities,  a«  the 
authors  themselves  disguise  their  own  from  society.  All  the  passions  of 
the  human  breast  are  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  :  furious  wrath  in  Achilles ; 
naughty  pride  in  Agamemnon ;  patriotic  valor  in  Hector ;  in  Neator  nnim- 
passionea  wisdom;  in  Ulysses  crafty  prudence;  calumny  in  Theraites; 
voinptuonsneu  In  Paris ;  faithless  love  in  Helen ;  conjugal  affection  in 
Andromache;  paternal  love  in  Priam;  friendship  In  Fairoclus;  and  with 
these  a  multitude  of  Intermediate  shades  of  the  same  passions,  such  as  the 
Inconsiderate  courage  of  i'iomed  and  of  AJax,  who  dared  even  the  Gods 
to  the  light :  then  the  oppositions  of  situation  and  of  fortune  which  set  off 
those  characters;  as  the  wedding  and  the  rural  festival  on  the  terrible 
shield  of  Achilles ;  remorse  in  Helen,  and  soliclinde  in  Andromache ;  the 
flight  of  Hector  on  the  point  of  perishing  under  the  walls  of  his  native  city, 
in  the  sight  of  his  people,  whose  only  defender  he  was ;  and  the  peaceful 
objects  which  presented  themselves  to  him  in  that  tremendous  moment, 
such  as  the  grove  of  trees  and  the  fountain  to  which  the  females  of  Troy 
rei«aired  to  wash  their  robes,  and  where  they  loved  to  assemble  in  more 
prosperous  days. 

This  divine  genius  having  assigned  to  each  of  his  heroes  a  principal  pas* 
tion  of  the  human  heart,  and  having  set  it  in  action  in  the  most  remarkable 
phases  of  life,  hai,  In  like  manner,  distributed  the  attributes  of  God  to 
various  Deities,  and  has  allotted  to  them  the  different  kingdoms  of  Nature ; 
to  Meptune  the  ocean;  to  Pluto  the  infernal  regions;  to  Juno  the  air  ;  to 
Vnlcan  fire ;  to  Diana  the  forests ;  to  Pan  the  flocks ;  in  fine,  the  Nymphs, 
the  Naiads,  and  tbe  very  Hours  have  all  their  respective  departments  on 
the  earth.  It  produces  not  a  single  flower  but  what  is  under  the  super* 
iutendence  of  some  divinity.  It  is  thus  that  he  has  rendered  the  habitation 
of  man  celestial.  His  work  is  the  most  sublime  of  encyclopedias.  All  the 
characters  he  has  employed  to  perfectlv  correspond  with  the  human  heart 
and  with  Kiture,  that  the  names  by  which  he  has  designated  them  have  be- 
come immortal.  With  the  majesty  of  his  plans,  he  combines  a  truth  of  ex- 
pression which  proceeds  not  solely  from  the  beauty  of  his  language,  as  some 
grammarians  pretend,  but  from  the  extent  of  his  observation  of  Nature. 
It  Is  thus,  for  example,  that  he  calls  the  sea  emjmrpUd  at  the  moment  the 
auu  is  setting,  because  the  reflection  of  that  luminary  at  the  horiton  then 
causes  it  to  apper*  «f  that  color^  as  I  have  myself  remarked.  I^rgil,  who 
has  imitated  him  %'  «very  particular,  is  full  of  the  beautiea  of  observation, 
t<.  which  our  commentators  pay  not  the  least  regard.  For  example,  lu  the 
«reorgics,  Virgil  gives  to  the  Spring  the  epithet  of  bluihing.    Fere  mbenti 
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Some  philosophers  have  thought  proper  to  paint  man 
as  god.  H»  attitade,  say  they»  is  that  of  command. 
Bat  to  have  the  attitude  of  command*  the  rest  of  his 
species  must  have  that  of  obedience,  otherwise  he  would 
find  au  enemy  in  each  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  na- 
tural empire  of  man  extends  only  to  animals;  and  in 
the  wars  which  he  wages  with  them,  or  the  care  which 
he  bestows  upon  them,  he  is  frequently  obliged  to 
exchange  the  attitude  of  an  emperor,  for  that  of  a  slave. 
Others  represent  him  as  the  perpetual  object  of  the  wrath 
of  "Heaven,  and  have  accumulated  on  his  existence 
all  the  miseries  that  can  make  him  abhor  it.  This  is  not 
a  picture  of  man.  He  is  not  formed  of  a  simple  nature 
like  the  other  animals,  each  of  which  invariably  preserves 
its  peculiar  character,  but  of  two  opposite  natures,  each  of 
which  is  subdivided  into  several  passions,  which  contrast 
with  each  other.  By  one  of  these  natures  he  combines  in 
himself  all  the  wants  and  all  the  passions  of  animals,  and 
by  the  other  the  ineffable  sentiments  of  the  Deity.  It  is  to 
this  last  instinct,  much  more  than  to  his  reflection,  that  he 
owes  the  testimony  of  the  existence  of  God ;  for  I  suppose 
that  possessing,  by  virtue  of  his  reason,  the  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving the  correspondencies  which  exist  between  the 
objects  of  Nature,  he  discovered  the  relations  that  subsist 
between  an  island  and  a  tree,  a  tree  and  a  fruit,  a  fruit  and 
his  wants;  and  would  easily  be  induced,  on  seeing  an 
island,  to  repair  to  it  in  quest  of  food :  but  his  reason  in 
shewing  him  the  links  of  four  natural  harmonies,  would  not 
refer  the  cause  to  an  invisible  author  if  he  had  not  that  sen- 
timent deeply  impressed  upon  his  heart  It  would  stop  short 
at  the  limits  of  his  perception,  which  are  likewise  the  limits 

to  hit  exprcwion.  At  hit  trantUtort  and  comracntaiton  hav«  neglected  t* 
notice  thit,  at  well  *t  many  orhers,  I  long  imagined  that  it  had  been  ia 
Irodoced  merely  to  (ill  ap  the  measnre  of  the  verte;  bnt  having  remarked 
at  the  beginning  of  tpving  that  the  tboott  and  badt  of  mott  treet  turned 
«|eite  red  before  they  threw  ont  any  leaves,  I  then  comprehended,  wkat 
moment  of  the  leaaon  itf^wM  that  Virgil  intended  to  doscribe  by  wert 
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of  liie  perceptions  of  animala.  A  wolf  who  swimg  acrow  a 
river  to  reach  an  bland,  on  which  he  perceives  herbage^  id 
the  hope  of  finding  sheep  upon  it,  has  as  perfect  a  coucep- 
lion  of  the  four  natural  relations  between  the  island,  the 
herbage,  the  sheep,  and  his  own  appetite ;  but  he  does  not. 
prostrate  himself  before  the  intelligent  being  by  whom  ^hcy 
were  established. 

CoLsidering  man  as  an  animal,  I  know  of  none  that  can 
be  compared  to  him  for  wretchedness.  In  the  first  place, 
be  is  uaiked,  exposed  to  insects^  to  the  wind,  to  rain,  to. 
cold,  to  beat,  and  is  obliged  in  every  country  to  clothe  him- 
self.  If  his  skin  acquires  in  time  sufficient  hardness  to  re> 
sist  the  attacks  of  the  elements,  it  is  not  till  after  aeYere 
trials,  which  sometimes  flay  him  from  head  to  foot  He 
knows  nothing  naturally,  like  the  other  animals.  If  he 
wants  to  cross  a  river,  be  must  learn  to  swim ;  nay,  he  is 
even  obliged  in  his  infancy  to  learn  to  walk  and  to  speak.*- 
There  is  no  country  so  happily  situated  in  which  he  ia  not 
under  the  necessity  of  preparing  his  food  with  great  trou- 
ble; The  banana  and  bread-fruit  tree  furnish  himt  ^ 
tween  the  tropics,  with  sustenance  all  the  year  round; 
but  he  must  plant  the  trees,  be  must  inclose  them  vrith 
thorny  fences^  to  preserve  them  from  the  beasts;  he  must 
dry  their  fruits  for  a  supply  during  the  hurricane  season ; 
and  he  must  build  store-houses  in  which  to  lay  them  up. 
Besides^  these  useful  vegetables  are  exclusively  reserv^ 
for  certain  privileged  islands ;  for,  in  the  rest  of  the  world* 
the  cultivation  of  grain  and  of  alimentary  roots  requires  a 
multitude  of  arts  and  of  precautions.  When  he  has  col« 
lected  every  comfort  around  him,  love  and  voluptuousness, 
which  are  the  offspring  of  abundance,  avarice,  tliievea^ 
hostile  incursions  disturb  his  enjoyments.  He  must  have 
laws,  judges,  magazines,  fortresses,  confederacies,  and  rai- 
ments to  defend  from  without  and  from  within  his  ill-fated 


^  The  very  Dune  of  iutmt  if  derived  firoro  tbe  LaUn  iitfant,  Uiat  la,  ooe 
^ho  cannot  speak. 
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corn-fleld.  Finally^  when  he  might  enjoy  with  the 
tranquillity  of  a  sage,  languor  takes  possession  of  bis 
heart ;  he  wants  comedies,  balls,  masquerades,  diversions 
to  prevent  him  from  reasoning  with  himself. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  nation  can  exist  with 
merely  animal  passions.  The  sentiments  of  natural  justice, 
which  are  the  basis  of  l^pslation,  are  not  results  of  our 
mutual  wants,  as  some  have  asserted.  Our  passions  are 
not  retrogressive;  they  have  nothing  but  ourselves^  for 
their  only  centre.  A.  family  of  savages,  in  the  midst  of 
abundance,  would  feel  no  more  concern  for  the  misery  of 
their  neighbors,  than  we  concern  ourselves  at  Paria 
whether  our  sugar  and  our  cofifee  cost  the  wretched  Afri-^ 
cans  rivers  of  tears. 

Reason,  united  to  the  passions,  would  only  increase  tiieir 
ferocity ;  for  it  would  furnish  them  with  new  arguments 
long  after  their  desires  were  gratified.  In  most  men,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  relation  of  beings  to  their  wants, 
that  is,  to  their  personal  interest.  Let  us  examine  its 
effect  combined  with  love  and  with  ambition,  which  are- 
the  two  tyrants  of  human  life. 

Let  us  first  suppose  a  state  entirely  governed  by  love* 
such  as  that  imagined  to  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Lignon, 
by  the  ingenious  D'Urfey.  I  ask  who  would  there  be  at 
the  labor  of  building  houses  and  cultivating  the  land? 
Must  we  not  suppose  servants,  whose  labor  compensates 
the  indolence  of  their  masters?  Would  not  these  servants 
t>e  obliged  to  abstain  from  making  love,  that  their  masters 
might  devote  their  whole  attention  to  it?  Besides,  in 
what  manner  are  the  aged  of  both  sexes  to  pass  their 
time?  A  fine  spectacle  for  them  truly  to  behold  their 
children  incessantly  indulging  in  the  delights  of  lovef 
Would  Dot  such  a  sight  be  to  them  a  perpetual  subject  of 
regret,  of  ill-humour,  and  of  jealousy,  as  among  us?  In 
truth,  such  a  government,  were  it  in  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  South  Sea,  beneath  groves  of  cocoa  and  bread-fruit 
trees,  where  there  would  bie  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  and 
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to  make  love,  would  soon  be  toro  with  dbcord  and 
oppressed  with  languor.  But  supposing  that  social 
feason  were  to  oblige  each  family  to  labor  for  itself,  and 
to  introduce  more  variety  into  their  lives  by  summoning 
to  its  aid  our  arts  and  our  sciences,  it  would  soon  accom- 
plish their  destruction.  We  must  never  expect  to  hear 
there  any  of  those  affecting  dialogues  which  D'Urfey  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  Astrea  and  of  Celadon ;  they  are  sug- 
gested neither  by  animal  love,  nor  by  enlightened  reason. 
Both  of  these  employ  a  different  kind  of  logic.  When  a 
lover,  illumined  by  our  science,  would  there  inspire  his 
mistress  with  the  tender  passion,  if  he  had  need  of  words 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  would  talk  to  her  of  springs, 
of  masses,  of  attractions,  of  fermentations,  of  the  electric 
spark,  and  of  other  physical  causes,  which  determine, 
according  to  the  moderns,  the  propensities  of  the  two 
sexes,  and  the  movements  of  the  passions.  Political 
reasons  would  interpose  to  affix  the  seal  to  their  union,  by 
stipulating  in  the  melancholy  and  mercenary  language  of 
our  contracts  for  dowries,  maintenances,  redemptions,  pin- 
money,  post-obits.  But  the  personal  reason  of  each  of 
the  contracting  parties  would  quickly  separate  them. 
As  soon  as  a  man  saw  his  wife  attacked  by  disease,  he 
would  say  to  her:  ''  My  temperament  obliges  me  to  seek 
a  woman  who  enjoys  health,  and  to  abandon  you.'*  For 
the  sake  of  consistency  she  would  undoubtedly  reply: 
**  You  do  right  to  obey  the  dictates  of  Nature.  I  should 
likewise  look  out  for  another  husband  were  you  in  my 
condition.**  A  son  would  say  to  his  aged  and  enfeebled 
father,  '*  You  begotjme  for  your  pleasure,  it  is  time  that  I 
should  live  for  mine.**  Where  should  we  find  the  citizens 
who  would  unite  to  maintain  the  laws  of  such  a  society  ? 
the  soldiers  who  would  expose  themselves  to  death  to  de- 
fend it?  and  the  magistrates  who  would  undertake  to 
govern  itf  I  say  nothing  of  an  infinite  number  of  other 
disorders  resulting  from  that  blind  and  headstrong  pa»- 
ii*on,  even  when  directed  by  cool  reason. 
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Iff  on  the  other  hand,  a  nation  were  solely  devoted  to 
ambition,  it  would  be  still  more  speedily  destroyed,  either 
by  external  enemies,  or  by  its  own  citizens.  It  is,  in  the 
first  place,  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  could  be  reduced 
to  any  form  under  one  legislator,  for  how  is  it  possible  fO 
conceive  that  ambitious  men  would  voluntarUy  submit  to 
other  men  ?  Those  who  have  united  them,  as  Romulus, 
Mahomet,  and  all  the  founders  of  nations,  commanded 
their  attention  only  by  addressing  them  in  thife  name  of 
the  Deity.  But  supposing  this  to  be  affected  in  some 
manner  or  other,  could  such  a  society  evUt  be  happy  ? 
Let  historians  bestow  what  panegyrics  they  ptease  on 
conquering  Rome,  can  you  imagine  that  her  citizens  \Ver6 
then  truly  happy?  While  they  were  spreading  terror 
over  the  whole  world,  and  causing  its  tears  to  flow,  were 
there  not  at  Rome  hearts  rent  with  anguish,  and  eyes 
that  wept  the  loss  of  a  son,  of  a  father,  of  a  hukbahd,  of 
a  lover?  And  the  slaves,  who  constituted  the  greatest 
part  of  her  inhabitants,  were  they  happy  ?  Or  was  hap- 
piness  the  lot  even  of  the  general  of  the  Roman  ^rmy, 
crowned  with  laurels,  and  seated  on  a  triumphal  car, 
around  which,  in  consequence  of  a  military  law,  his  own 
soldiers  sung  songs  in  which  they  reproached  him  with 
his  faults,  lest  he  should  become  proud  ?  And  when 
Providence  permitted  Paulus  Emiliiis  to  triumph  over  a 
king  of  Macedon  and  his  poor  children,  who  extended 
their  little  hands  to  the  Roman  people  to  excite  their 
compassion,  it  likewise  decreed  thdt  the  victor  should,  at 
the  same  moment,  lose  his  own  children,  that  no  man 
might  triumph  with  impunity  over  the  tears  of  mankind. 
Yet  this  people,  so  strongly  disposed  to  seek  their  own  glory 
in  the  misery  of  others,  were  obliged,  in  order  to  dissemble 
their  horror  of  it^  to  veil  the  tears  of  nations  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  Gods,  as  we  disguise  with  fire  the  flesh  of 
animals  which  serve  us  for  food. 

Rome,  conformably  to.  the  decree  of  fate,  was  to  become 
the  capital  of  the  world.  She  armed  her  ambition  with  a 
J.  *B 
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y  in  order  to  render  it  victorious  over  the 
powere*  aod  to  restrain  ferocity  in  its 
ciiiaKai^  bf  inuring  them  to  the  practice  of  sublime  vir- 
iMft.  WhnI  would  they  have  become,  hnd  they  abandon^ 
cd  tImMtives  without  restraint  to  this  furious  instinct? 
They  would  have  resembled  the  savages  of  America,  who 
vubbI  their  eneaues  alive,  and  devour  their  flesh  still  stream- 
tng  with  blood.  To  this  state  was  Rome  at  length  reduced, 
when  her  rdigioo  no  longer  presented  any  thing  to  her 
inhabitants  Imt  empty  imagery.  The  two 
( natural  to  the  human  heart,  ambition  and  love, 
I  invited  within  her  walls  the  luxury  of  Asia,  and  the 
;  arts  of  Greece,  proscriptions,  murders,  poison, 
» and  at  lengdi  gave  her  up  a  prey  to  bar- 
The  Theutates  of  the  Gauls  then  issued 
I  the  kmatt  of  the  north,  and  in  his  turn  caused  the 
^  Jupiter  to  tremble. 
Our  icaaoas  of  ^ate  in  modem  times  are  less  sublime, 
bnt  IbeiE  are  not  km  &lal  to  the  peace  of  mankind,  as  we 
anay  judge  frons  the  wars  of  Europe  which  are  incessantly 
^  worldL  A  nation  whoHy  governed  by  its 
of  states  would  soon  accu- 
incident  to  humanity; 
nan  a  sentiment  which 
,  by  directing  his  desires  far 
beyowl  tbe  ol^ects  of  this  world ;  this  sentiment  is  that  of 
the  iiiilinrf  of  the  Deity.  Man  is  not  man  because  he  is 
a  ratinnal  snimnl,  bnt  because  he  is  a  rdigious  animal. 

Cicero  and  PhUarch  observed  that  at  their  time  not  s 
single  nsrilion  wan  known  among  which  some  religion  was 
Ml  In  be  Ibnnd.  The  sentiaaent  of  the  Deity  is  natural  to 
■wn.  It  is  this  hght  which  St.  John  calls  « the  true 
ligbU  which  Kghteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
vrorhL**  i  find  6nlt  with  many  modem  vrriters.  and  even 
missionaries  Ibr  having  affirmed  that  certain  nations  were 
deatilnte  of  all  aenae  of  the  Deity.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
blackest  of  cahminiea  with  which  a  nation  can  be  brand- 
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ed,  because  it  necessarily  denies  that  nation  the  possession 
of  every  virtue ;  and  should  it  manifest  the  appearance  of 
any  virtue,  this  could  be  nothing  more  than  the  most  odious 
of  vices,  namely,  hypocrisy,  for  there  can  be  no  virtue 
without  religion.  But  there  Is  not  a  single  one  of  those 
inconsiderate  venters  who  does  not  himself  furnish  argu- 
ments which  refute  his  own  imputation;  for  some  ac- 
knowledge that  these  atheistical  nations  pay  adoration  on 
certain  days  to  the  moon»  or  that  they  retire  into  the  woods 
to  perform  ceremonies,  the  knowledge  of  which  they  care- 
fully conceal  from  strangers.  Among  others*  Father  Go- 
liien,  in  his  History  of  the  Marian  Islands,  having  affirmed 
that  the  natives  of  them  acknowledge  no  Deity,  and  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  religion,  informs  us  immediately 
afterwards,  that  they  invoke  the  dead,  whom  they  call 
mutis,  whose  skulls  they  keep  in  their  houses,  to  which  they 
ascribe  the  power  of  governing  the  elements,  of  changing 
the  seasons,  and  of  restoring  health  ;  that  they  firmly  be- 
leve  the  immortality  of  the  soul*  and  acknowledge  a  para- 
Qise  and  a  hell.  Most  assuredly  opinions  like  these  demon- 
strate that  they  have  ideas  of  the  Deity. 

All  nations  have  a  sense  of  the  existence  of  God,  for 
though  they  may  not  all  raise  themselves  to  him  after  the 
manner  of  a  Newton  and  a  Socrates,  by  means  of  the 
general  harmony  of  his  works,  they  at  least  dwell  on  those 
of  his  blessings  which  interest  them  most.  The  Indian  of 
Peru  adores  the  sun ;  he  of  Bengal,  the  Ganges,  which 
fertilizes  his  plains;  the  black  Jolof,  the  ocean,  which 
cools  his  shores ;  the  Samojede  of  the  north,  the  rein-deer, 
which  feeds  him.  The  wandering  Iroquois  prays  to  the 
Spirits  of  the  lakes  and  of  the  forests  for  abundant  fisheries 
and  chases.  Many  nations  adore  their  kings.  There  is 
not  one  of  them,  which,  to  endear  to  mankind  these  august 
dispensers  of  their  felicity,  has  not  employed  the  inter- 
vention of  some  deity  to  consecrate  their  origin.  Such 
are,  in  general,  the  Gods  of  the  Nations ;  but  when  the 
paasions  darken  among  them  this  divine  instinct,  and  miiw 
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gle  with  it  either  the  madness  of  amlntioii  or  the  extra- 
▼agancies  of  voluptaoosness,  we  behold  them  prostratmg' 
tfaemselvea  before  lerpente,  crocodiles^  and  deities  that 
delicacy  forbids  to  mentioD.  We  see  them  offer  iu  their 
sacrifices  the  blood  of  their  eoemica^  aod  the  virginity  of 
their  daughten.  Such  aa  is  the  character  of  a  people^ 
such  it  its  religioo.  Man  ia  so  irresistibly  carried  along  by 
this  celestial  impulwi  that  when  he  ceases  to  take  the 
Deity  for  his  models  he  never  fails  to  make  one  after  his 
'^wn  image. 

There  are  therefore  in  man  two  powers,  the  one  animal 
and  the  other  divine.  The  first  is  incessantly  giving  him 
the  sentiment  of  his  misery,  and  the  second  excites  that 
of  his  excellence ;  from  the  conflicts  of  these  result  the 
varieties  and  contradictions  of  human  life. 

It  is  by  the  sentiment  of  wretchedness  that  we  are 
rendered  alive  to  every  thing  that  presents  us  the  idea  of 
asylum  and  of  protection*  of  comfort,  and  of  accoomioda* 
tion ;  this  is  the  reason  why  most  men  are  fond  of  tran- 
quil retreats,  of  abundance,  and  of  all  the  blessings  with 
which  bounteous  Nature  has  covered  the  earth  to  supply 
our  wants.  It  was  this  sentiment  that  gave  to  Love  the 
chains  of  Hymen,  that  man  might  one  day  find  the  part- 
ner of  his  pains  in  the  companion  of  his  pleasures,  and 
that  children  might  be  ensured  the  assistance  of  their 
panents.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  peaceful  citizen  so 
eager  after  the  accounts  of  court-intrigues,  after  narratives 
of  battles  and  descriptions  of  temped  because  external 
dangen  augment  internal  happiness  in  his  security.  Thi« 
sentiment  often  mingles  with  the  moral  affections ;  it  seeks 
support  in  friendship,  it  looks  for  encouragement  in  com- 
mendation. It  is  this  that  makes  us  attentive  to  the 
promises  of  the  ambitious  man,  when  we  are  eager. to 
follow  him  like  slaves,  seduced  by  the  ideas  c^  protection 
with  which  he  deludes  us.  Thus  the  sentiment  of  our 
wretchedness  is  one  cf  the  strongest  ties  of  our  political 
societies,  though  it  attaches  us  to  the  earth. 
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The  lentiiiieot  of  the  Deity  impels  us  In  a  contrary 
direction.*  It  was  this  that  conducted  Love  to  the  altar, 
and  dictated  to  it  the  first  vows  of  fidelity;  it  offered  the 
first  children  to  Heaven,  before  the  existence  of  political 
laws ;  it  rendered  Love  sublime  and  friendship  generous; 
with  one  hand  it  succoured  the  wretched,  and  with  the 
other  it  opposed  tyrants;  it  became  the  moving  principle 
of  generosity  and  of  all  the  virtues.  Satisfted  with 
performing  services  to  mankind,  it  disdained  the  tribute  of 
applause.  When  it  appeared  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  it 
became  the  charm  which  enraptured  us;  languor  succeed- 
ed the  moment  it  disappeared.  It  is  this  that  confers 
immortality  on  men  of  genius,  who  disclose  to  us  m 
Nature  new  relations  of  intelligence. 

When  these  two  sentiments  cross  each  other,  that  is^ 
when  we  attach  the  divine  instinct  to  perishable  things, 
and  tlie  animal  instinct  to  divine  objects^  life  is  agitated  by 
contradictory  passions.  This  is  the  cause  of  all  those 
frivolous  hopes  and  fears  which  are  the  torment  of  man. 
**  My  fortune  is  made,"  says  one ;  I  have  sufficient  to  sup- 
port me  for  ever^*  and  the  next  day  he  expires.  "  How 
wretched  am  I !"  exclaims  another;  **  I  am  ruined  far 
ev<T**-^and  death  delivers  him  from  all  his  woes.  ^  We 
are  attached  to  life,**  said  Michel  Montaigne,  **  by  mere 
trifles,  by  a  glass ;"  yes,  truly,  because  we  convey  to  that 
glass  the  sentiment  of  infinity.  If  life  and  death  frequent- 
ly appear  insupportable  to  men,  the  reason  is  because  they 
associate  with  death  the  sentiment  of  their  end,  and  with 
their  life  the  sentiment  of  infinity.      Mortals,  if  ve  would 

•  He  who  has  lost  this  first  of  harmonies  is  destitute  of  all  the  rest.  It  ia 
acircamstance  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  works  of  atheists  are  dry  and 
aninteresting  71iey  sometimes  astooish,  bat  they  never  touch  the  heart. 
They  exhibit  nothing  but  caricatures  or  gigantic  imaget.  They  are  destitute 
•f  order,  of  proportion,  ol  fueling.  The  only  exception  from  this  censure 
M  the  poem  of  Lacretius.  Bat  this  exception,  as  I  have  before  stated,  con- 
firms my  observation;  for  when  that  poet  wished  to  please,  he  was  undc. 
/he  necessity  of  introducing  the  Deity,  as  may  be  seen  In  his  exordinnij 
Alma  Fermt,  4c.  In  every  other  part  of  his  performance,  in  which  K« 
explains  the  philosophy  of  Epicuits,  he  it  imfuffeoihly  drf. 
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live  happy  and  die  contented,  pervert  not  the  laws  fvhicb 
Nature  has  established;  consider  that  at  death  all  the  paiua 
of  the  animal  cease,  that  corporeal  wants,  disease,  persecu- 
tion, oalumny,  slavery  of  every  kind,  the  rude  conflicts  o( 
che  passions  with  ourselves  and  with  others  are  at  an  end. 
Consider  that,  at  death,  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  moral 
being  commence;  the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  the  slightest 
acts  of  justice  and  humanity,  undervalued  or  despised  by 
the  world,  which  have  in  some  measure  brought  us  near» 
even  upon  earth,  to  the  Being  righteous  and  eternaL 

When  these  two  instincts  unite  in  the  same  place,  they 
procure  us  the  highest  pleasures  of  which  we  are  suscepti- 
ble; for  then  our  two  natures,  if  so  I  may  be  allowed  to 
call  them,  are  gratified  at  once.*  We  shall  present  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  combination  of  their  harmonies,  after 
which  we  shall  pursue  the  consideration  of  the  celestial 
sentiment  which  is  natural  to  us  in  the  most  common 
sensations. 

Let  me  suppose  you,  then,  reader,  weary  of  the  evils 
of  civilized  society,  seeking  toward  the  extremity  of 
Africa  some  happy  spot  unknown  to  Europeans.  Your 
vessel,  sailing  along  the  Mediterranean,  is  tossed  by  a 
tempest  and  shipwrecked  on  a  strange  coast  just  as  it 
begins  to  grow  dark.  Favored  by  heaven,  you  escape^ 
you  take  refuge  in  a  grotto,  which  you  discover  by  the 
lightning's  glare,  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  valley.  Under 
the  shelter  of  this  asylum  you  hear  ail  night  the  rolling 
of  the  thunder,  and  the  rain  descending  in  torrents.  At 
day-break  you  discover  behind  you  a  range  of  lofty  rocks, 
perpendicular  as  a  wall.  From  their  bases,  here  and  there 
issue  clumps  of  fig-trees,  covered  with  fruit,  white  and 
red,  and  tufts  of  carobs,  loaded  with  brown  pods:  their 
summits    are    crowned    with    pines,    wild    olives,    and 

•  To  the«e  two  instincts  maj  be  referred  Ml  the  seontions  of  life,  which 
frequently  seem  so  contradictory.  For  example,  if  habit  and  novelty  be 
agreeable  to  as,  it  is  because  habit  gives  us  confidence  with  regard  to  onr 
physical  relations,  and  novelty  promises  new  poiutg  of  view  to  our  diviiM 
tastinct,  wtiich  is  ever  itriving  to  extend  its  enjoymenta. 
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rvpresses,  bending  with  the  violence  of  the  winds.  Ttie 
ecnoes  of  these  rocks  repeat  in  the  air  the  confused  howl- 
ing of  the  tempest,  and  the  harsh  roaring  of  the  raging 
aeep,  which  is  perceived  at  a  distance.  But  the  little 
valley  in  which  you  are  is  the  abode  of  calmness  and 
tranquiility.  In  its  mossy  declivities  the  sea-lark-  builds 
her  nest,  and  on  its  solitary  strands  the  thrush  awaits  the 
cessation  of  the  storm. 

The  first  beams  of  Aurora  are  now  lengthened  over  the 
flowery  stsechas,  and  the  violet  beds  of  thyme  which 
clothe  the  hillocks.  By  its  rays  you  discover  on  the 
summit  of  a  neighbouring  eminence  a  cottage  shadowed 
with  trees.  A  shepherd,  his  wife,  and  daughter  issue 
from  it;  they  advance  towards  the  grotto,  bearing  vessels 
and  baskets  on  their  heads.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  your 
disaster,  which  attracts  these  good  people  to  you.  They 
bring  you  fire,  fruits,  bread,  wine,  and  clothing.  They 
hasten  to  render  you  the  offices  of  hospitality.  The  wanti 
of  the  body  being  satisfied,  those  of  the  soul  begin  to  claim 
your  attention :  your  eyes  wander  over  the  deep,  and  you 
are  anxious  to  ascertain  on  what  part  of  the  world  you  are 
thrown ;  but  the  shepherd  relieves  you  from  your  soli- 
citude, and  thus  addresses  you:  '*That  distaint  island 
which  you  see  to  the  north  is  Mycoue.  There  is  Delos 
a  little  to  the  left,  and  Paros  straight  before  you.  This, 
m  which  we  are,  is  Naxos ;  you  are  in  that  very  part  of 
the  island  where  Ariadne  was  formerly  abandoned  by 
Theseus.  It  was  on  that  long  bank  of  white  sand,  which 
projects  yonder  into  the  sea,  that  »he  passed  the  days,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  point  of  the  horizon,  where  the  ves- 
sel of  her  faithless  lover  vanished  from  her  sight ;  to  thiv 
very  grotto  where  you  now  are  she  retired  at  night,  to 
mourn  his  departure.  To  the  right,  between  those  two 
hills,  on  the  top  of  which  you  behold  confused  heaps  of 
ruins,  once  stood  a  flourishing  city  called  Naxos.  The 
female  inhabitants,  touched  with  the  misfortunes  of  t^ie 
daughter  of  Minos,  lepaired  hither  to  comfort  her.    Tbef 
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firat  endeavoured  to  divert  her  by  tbeir  conversation^ 
but  nothing  could  afford  ber  pleasure,  except  the  name 
and  the  recollection  of  Theseus.  They  then  counterfeited 
lettera  from  the  hero,  breathing  the  most  ardent  affection, 
and  addressed  to  Ariadne.  They  Aeyf  witli  them  to  her, 
saying:  «  Take  comfort,  beautiful  Ariadne,  Theseus  will 
soon  return ;  Theseus  still  thinks  of  you.'  Ariadne,  tran- 
sported with  joy,  read  the  Jetters,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  hastened  to  answer  them.  The  Naxian  girls  took 
charge  of  her  answers,  and  promised  to  send  them  with 
all  possible  speed  to  Theseus.  In  this  manner  they 
amused  her  grief.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the  sight  of 
the  sea  plunged  her  more  and  more  into  melancholy,  they 
conducted  her  into  the  midst  of  those  extensive  groves 
which  you  observe  yonder  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 
There  tliey  invented  all  sorts  of  amusements  to  dissipate 
her  chagrin.  Sometimes  they  formed  around  her  choral 
dances,  and  taking  each  other  by  the  hand,  they  imitated 
the  different  windings  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  out  of 
which,  by  her  assistance,  the  happy  Theseus  had  escaped : 
sometimes  they  represented  the  death  of  the  terrible  Mino- 
taur. Ariadne*s  bosom  expanded  with  joy  on  beholding 
spectacles  which  recalled  to  her  mind  the  power  of  her 
father,  the  glory  of  ber  lover,  and  the  triumph  of  her 
charms,  wfiich  had  retrieved  the  destiny  of  Athene :  but 
when  the  winds,  in  spite  of  the  music  of  the  tabor  and 
the  flute,  wafted  to  her  ear  the  distant  murmur  of  the 
waves  breaking  against  the  shore  from  which  she  beheld 
the  cruel  Theseus  take  his  departure,  she  turned  towards 
tne  sea  and  burst  into  tears.  Thus  the  Naxians  perceived 
that  disappointed  love  finds,  even  in  the  midst  of  amuse- 
ments, the  means  of  aggravating  its  woes,  and  that  we 
lose  not  the  recollection  of  pain  till  we  lose  that  of  plea* 
sure.  They,  therefore,  endeavored  to  remove  Ariadne 
from  scenes  and  sounds  that  reminded  her  of  her  lover. 
They  prevailed  upon  her  to  visit  their  city,  where  they 
provided  for  her  grand  entertainments,    in   magnificent 
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bftlH  supported  by  columns  of  granite.  Into  these  places 
no  man  was  permitted  to  enter,  and  no  noise  from  without 
could  there  be  heard.  They  covered  the  floor,  the  walls, 
the  doors,  and  the  windows  with  tapestry,  on  which  they 
had  represented  meadows,  vineyards,  and  delightful  soli- 
tudes. The  halls  were  illumined  with  lamps  and  torches. 
They  made  Ariadne  seat  herself  in  the  midst  of  them  on 
cushions ;  they  put  a  crown  of  ivy,  with  its  black  berries 
on  her  flaxen  hair,  and  around  her  pale  forehead ;  they 
then  placed  at  her  feet  urns  of  alabaster,  replenished  with 
generous  wines;  they  poured  them  into  cups  of  gold, 
which  they  presented  to  her,  saying:  *  Drink,  lovely 
daughter  of  Minos;  this  island  produces  the  richest  pre- 
sents of  Bacchus.  Drinks-wine  dissipates  grief/  Ariadne, 
smiling,  complied  with  their  invitation.  In  a  short  time 
the  roses  of  health  again  appeared  on  her  cheeks,  and  the 
report  wa^  immediately  circulated  throughout  Naxos,  that 
Bacchus  was  come  to  the  relief  of  the  mistress  of  Theseus. 
The  inhabitants,  transported  with  joy,  raised  a  temple  to 
the  God,  of  which  you  still  see  some  columns  and  the 
front,  upon  that  rock  surrounded  by  the  waves.  But  wine 
only  added  strength  to  the  passion  of  Ariadne.  She  at 
length  pined  away,  a  victim  to  her  grief,  and  even  to  her 
hopes.  See  tl^ere,  at  the  farther  end  of  that  valley,  on  a 
little  hillock  covered  with  marine  wormwood,  is  her  tomb, 
with  her  statue  still  looking  towards  the  sea.  You  can 
scarcely  distinguish  in  it  the  figure  of  a  woman ;  but  you 
may  still  discover  the  restless  attitude  of  a  lover.  This 
monument,  like  all  the  others  of  this  country,  has  been 
defaced  by  time,  and  mutilated  still  more  by  the  hands  of 
barbarians;  but  the  memory  of  suflering  virtue,  on  earth, 
is  not  in  the  power  of  tyrants.  The  tomb  of  Ariadne  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  her  crown  is  among  the 
stars.  As  for  us,  concealed  by  our  very  obscurity  from 
the  notice  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  we  have,  thanks  to 
Heaven,  found  lit)erty  far  remote  from  the  great,  and  hap- 
piness in  the  midst  of  deserts.     Stranger,  if  the  blessings 
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of  Nature  have  any  cliarms  for  you,  it  is  in  your  power  to 
tliare  them  with  ur.**  At  this  narrative  delicious  tears 
trickle  from  the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  of  his  youthful  daugb- 
fer,  who  heaves  a  sigh  to  the  memory  of  Ariadne;  and  I 
doubt  whether  an  atheist  himself,  who  discovers  in  Nature 
no  other  laws  than  those  of  matter  and  of  motion,  couid 
remain  insensible  to  present  harmonies,  and  ancient  recol- 
lections. 

Voluptuous  men!  Greece  alone,  yoo  will  tell  me,  pre- 
sents scenes  and  points  of  view  so  affecting. 

Ariadne,  therefore,  has  a  place  in  every  garden ;  Ariadne 
is  seen  in  every  collection  of  paintings.  From  the  turrets 
of  your  castles,  throw  your  eyes  over  the  plains  beneath : 
their  distant  horizons  present  prospects  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  desolated  Greece.  Your  apartments  are  more  com- 
modious than  a  grotto^  and  your  sofas  are  softer  than  tlie 
turf.  The  undulations  and  the  murmurs  of  the  herbage  of 
your  meads  are  more  pleasing  than  those  of  the  billows  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Your  money  and  your  gardens  sup- 
ply you  with  a  greater  variety  of  wines  and  fruits  than  are 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  Archipelago.  Would  you  min- 
gle with  these  enjoyments  tlie  sensation  of  the  Deity? 
Behold  on  yonder  hill  that  small  parish  church  encircled 
with  aged  elms.  Among  the  females  who  assemble  be- 
neath its  rustic  porch,  there  is  undoubtedly  some  Ariadne, 
betrayed  by  her  lover.*  She  is  not  of  marble,  but  of  flesh 
aud  blood ;  she  is  not  a  Greek,  but  a  French-woman ;  she 

•  There  are  In  o«r  own  plaiu  youig  females  mnch  more  retpccUble  than 
Ariadne,  of  whom  oar  hisCuriaui.  who  ex|>atiate  so  largely  on  Tirtae, 
scarcely  take  any  notice.  A  person  of  my  acqaaintance,  one  Sunday  ob> 
served  at  the  door  of  a  village  charch  a  yoang  woman  praying  all  alone, 
while  the  conttregation  were  chanting  the  vespers  within.  As  he  remained 
•ome  time  at  the  place,  he  observed,  on  the  saccee<iing  Sundays,  that  the 
same  young  woman  never  entered  the  chnrcii  during  the  service.  Struck 
vrith  this  singularity,  he  asked  the  reason  of  it  of  some  other  female  pea* 
aauts,  who  replied,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  whim  of  her  own  to  stop  aT 
the  door,  since  nothing  prevented  her  from  going  in,  adding  that  they  bad 
often  urged  her  to  enter,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  being  extremely  desirous 
of  an  explanation,  be  addressed  the  young  woman  herself,  vrhoee  eondnet 
appeared  so  extraordinary.  She  at  first  appeared  somewhat  disconcerted  { 
but  soon  recovering  henclf,  she  repUcd :  *<  Sir,  I  had  a  lover  who  look  m^ 
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eceives  not  consolation,  bat  contempt  from  her  compa- 
nions. Repair  to  her  humble  cottage,  and  alleviate  her 
misery.  Do  good  in  this  life,  which  passes  away  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  torrent  Do  good  not  out  of  ostentation,  and 
by  the  hands  of  others,  but  for  the  sake  of  heaven,  and  with 
your  own  hands.  The  fruit  of  virtue  loses  its  flavor  when  it 
is  plucked  by  the  hand  of  another.  Ah !  if  you  would  your- 
self pour  the  balm  of  consolation  into  her  wounds,  if  by  your 
compassion  you  would  reinstate  her  in  her  own  esteem,  you 
would  behold  her  iace  covered  with  a  blush,  her  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears,  her  convulsive  lips  move  without  speaking,  and 
her  heart,  long  oppressed  by  shame,  expand  at  the  approach 
of  a  comforter  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Deity.  You  will  then 
perceive  in  the  human  figure  touches  unknown  to  the  chit- 
sels  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  pencil  of  Vandyke.  The  felicity  of  an 
unfortunate  female  will  cost  you  less  than  the  statue  of 
Ariadne ;  and  instead  of  conferring  lustre  on  the  name  of 
an  artist,  in  your  hotel,  for  a  few  years,  it  will  immortalize 
your  own,  and  cause  it  to  last  long  after  you  shall  be  no 
more,  when  she  will  say  to  her  companions  and  to  her 
children :  *'  It  was  a  god  who  rescued  me  from  misery.** 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the  instinct  of  the  Deity 
in  our  physical  sensations,  and  shall  conclude  this  study  by 
the  sentiments  of  the  soul  which  are  purely  intellectual 
We  shall  thus  afford  a  faint  idea  of  the  nature  of  man 

Of  PHYSICAL  SENSATIONS. 

All  physical  sensations  are  in  themselves  testimonies  of 
our  wretchedness.  If  man  is  so  sensible  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  touch,  it  is  because  his  body  is  naked  all  over.  To 
clothe  himself  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  stripping  the 
quadrupeds,  the  plants,  and  the  insects    If  almost  all  vege- 

vantftge  of  my  frailtv.  I  became  pregnant,  and  my  lorer,  falling  rick,  died 
without  making  me  hit  wife.  It  it  my  de^re  that  my  ezelniion  from  the 
chnrch  thoald  tei^e  at  an  expiation  of  my  fkalt,  and  at  a  warning  to  my 
aompanloni.'* 
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tables  and  animals  are  laid  under  contribution  to  suppij 
liioi  with  food,  it  is  because  he  is  obliged  to  employ  a  gnat 
variety  of  preparations  and  combinations  in  his  alimenta* 
Nature  has  tr»ted  him  with  much  severity,  for  he  it  the 
ouly  animal  for  whose  necenities  she  has  made  no  imme-> 
diate  provision.  Our  philosophers  have  not  sufficiently 
reflected  on  this  extraordinary  distinction.  What  I  shall 
a  worm  have  its  auger  or  its  file,  shall  it  burst  into  life  in 
the  bosom  of  a  friiit,  in  the  midst  of  abundance ;  shall  it 
afterwards  find  within  itself  the  materials  for  weaving  a 
garment  to  cover  it;  shall  it  then  be  transformed  into  a 
gpmly  batterfly,  which,  devoting  himself  to  love,  prapngates 
h»  species,  without  care  and  without  remorse  while  the 
son  of  a  king  is  bom  quite  naked,  amidst  tears  and  groans^ 
tttanding  in  need  all  his  life  of  the  service  of  others,  obliged 
to  maintaiu  an  incessant  conflict  with  his  own  species,  both 
without  and  within,  and  frequently  finding  in  his  own 
breast  his  greatest  enemy !  Surely  if  we  all  are  nought 
but  children  of  the  dust,  it  would  be  a  thousand  times  pre- 
ferable to  come  into  ezistenoe  in  the  form  of  an  insect  than 
in  that  of  an  emperor.  But  man  has  been  abandoned  to 
the  most  abfect  misery,  only  that  he  might  incessantly  have 
reeonrse  to  the  first  of  powmrsi 

or    TASTING. 

There  is  no  physical  sensation  but  what  excites  in  man 
some  sentiment  of  the  Deity. 

To  begin  with  the  grossest  of  all  our  senses,  which  re- 
lates to  eating  and  drinking,  all  nations  in  the  savage  state 
have  entertained  a  belief  that  the  Deity  stood  iu  need  of 
the  same  means  of  supporting  life  as  men ;  hence  was  de- 
rived, in  all  religions,  the  origin  of  sacrifices.  Hence  like- 
wise proceeded,  among  many  nations,  the  custom  of  placing 
food  upon  the  tombs:  the  women,  anaong  the  savages  of 
America,  even  extend  this  dnty  to  infents  at  the  breast  who 
we  snatched  from  them  by  death.     After  they  Jiave  bo» 
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stowed  on  them  the  rites  of  sepulture,  they  go  erery  day 
and  press  from  their  breasts  a  few  drops  of  milk  on  their 
little  grave :  this  is  attested  by  the  Jesuit  Charlevoix,  who 
was  frequently  an  eye  witness  of  the  fact  Thus  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Deity,  and  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
are  closely  combined  with  our  affections  the  most  com- 
pletely animal,  and  especially  with  maternal  love. 

Bni  man  was  not  satisfied  with  admitting  intellectual 
beings  to  a  participation  in  his  food,  aild  with  in?iting 
them,  in  some  measure,  to  his  table ;  he  has  endeavoured 
to  elevate  himself  to  them,  by  means  of  the  physical  effect 
of  these  same  aliments.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  several 
aa'Vage  nations  have  b^n  discovered,  who  possessed  scarcely 
industry  sufficient  to  ptocfare  themselves  food,  but  not  one 
which  had  not  been  at  the  pains  to  obtain  the  means  of 
intosicatiou.  Man  is  the  only  animal  who  is  sensible  of 
this  pleasure.  The  brutes  are  content  to  remain  within 
their  proper  sphere ;  man  is  continually  striving  to  get  out 
of  his.  Intoxication  elevates  the  mind.  All  religious  fes- 
tivals among  savages^  and  even  among  polished  nations, 
are  succeeded  by  entertainments  in  which  men  drink  till 
they  have  lost  their  reason;  they  begin  indeed  with  fasting, 
but  conclude  with  inebriation.  Man  renounces  human 
reason  to  excite  in  himself  emotiofis  that  are  divine.  The 
effect  of  drunkenness  is  to  convey  the  soul  into  the  bosom 
of  some  deity.  You  always  hear  topers  celebrating  in  their 
songs  Bacchus,  Mars,  Venus^  or  the  god  of  Love.  It  is 
farther  very  remarkable  that  men  never  abandon  themselves 
to  blasphemy  but  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  intoxication ; 
for  it  is  an  instinct  as  common  to  the  soul  to  seek  the 
Deity,  when  in  its  natural  state,  as  to  abjure  him  when 
corrupted  by  vice. 

OF  SMBLLINO. 

The  pleasures  of  smelling  are  peculiar  to  man,  for  I  do 
not  comprehend  under  this  head  the  olfactory  emanations 
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bv  whicb  he  jndgei  of  his  foodt  and  which  he  has  in 
CTMM^  with  the  greatert  part  of  animala.  Man  alone  is 
aensible  to  perfiiniei»  and  he  employs  them  to  give  greater 
energy  to  his  passions.  Mahomet  said  that  they  elevated 
his  sottl  toward  heaven.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  use  of 
them  has  been  introduced  into  all  the  religious  ceremonies, 
and  into  the  political  asMmblies  of  many  nations.  The 
Brasiliansy  as  well  as  all  the  savages  of  North  America, 
never  deliberate  on  any  important  subject  without  smoking 
tobacco  in  a  calumet  -From  this  custom  the  calumet 
has  become  among  all  those  nations  the  emblem  of  peace, 
of  war,  of  alliancei,  according  to  the  accenories  by 
which  it  is  accompanied.  It  was  undoubtedly  from  the 
tame  custom  of  smoking,  which  was  common  among  the 
Scythians,  as  Herodotus  relates,  that  the  caduceus  of  Mer> 
cury,  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  calumet 
of  the  Americans,  and  which,  like  the  latter,  appears  to 
have  been  nothing  but  a  pipe,  became  the  symbol  of  com- 
merce. Lery  says  that  the  Brasilians  smoke  tobacco  till 
they  became  intoxicated.  We  shall  observe  that  these 
people  have  discovered  the  most  cephalic  plant  of  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  its  use  b  the  most 
universally  diffused  of  all  those  that  exist  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  the  vine  and -corn  not  excepted.  I  have  seen 
it  cultivated  in  Finland,  beyond  Wiborg,  in  the  sixtieth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  The  habit  of  using  it  is  so 
powerful,  that  a  person  who  is  accustomed  to  it,  will  rather 
dispense  for  a  day  with  bread  than  with  his  tobacco. 
This  plant  is,  however,  a  real  poison ;  it  affects  in  time  the 
olfactory  nerveib  And  sometimes  the  sight  But  man  is 
always  willing  to  impair  his  physical  constitution,  provided 
he  can  strengthen  his  intellect'ial  faculties. 

OV   8BBING. 

All  that  we  have  said  in  explaining  certain  general 
laws  of  Nature,  of  harmonica,  of  tonsonancea,  of  contrast^ 
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ftnd  of  oppositions,  refers  priDcipally  to  the  sense  of  seeing. 
1  say  nothing  of  mdaptationa^  for  they  belong  to  the  sen- 
timent of  reason,  and  are  entirely  distinct  from  matter. 
The  other  relations  indeed,  are  founded  on  the  reason  of 
Nature,  which  enlivens  us  by  means  of  colors  and  forms 
generative  and  generated,  and  renders  us  melancholy  by 
those  which  announce  decomposition  and  destruction. 
But  without  entering  upon  this  vast  and  inexhaustible 
subject,  1  shall  here  treat  only  of  certain  optical  effects, 
which  involuntarily  excite  within  us  the  sentiment  of  some 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity. 

One  of  the  most  ordinary  causes  of  the  pleasure  we  ex- 
perience from  the  sight  of  a  great  tree,  proceeds  from  the 
sentiment  of  infinity,  produced  within  us  by  its  pyramidal 
form.  The  pn^ressive  decrease  of  its  different  stages  of 
branches,  and  the  various  tints  oi  verdure,  which  are 
always  lighter  at  the  extremities  of  the  tree  than  in  the 
rest  of  its  foliage,  give  it  an  apparent  elevation  which  has 
no  bounds.  We  experience  the  same  sensations  from  the 
horizontal  plane  of  landscapes,  in  which  we  frequently 
perceive  several  ranges  of  hills  rising  one  behind  the  other, 
till  the  most  remote  aie  olended  with  the  sky.  Nature 
produces  the  same  effects  in  extensive  plains,  by  means  of 
the  vapors  arising  from  the  shores  of  the  lakes^  or  from 
the  channels  of  the  rivers  and  streams  that  traverse  them; 
their  contours  are  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  plains,  as  I  have  frequently  remarked.  These 
vepors  appear  on  different  planes :  sometimes  they  stand 
still,  like  curtains  over  the  skirts  of  the  forests ;  sometimes 
they  rise  in  columns  along  the  streams  that  meander 
through  the  meadows :  sometimes  they  are  grey,  at  others 
they  are  illumined  and  penetrated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Under  all  these  aspects  they  exhibit  to  us,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture to  use  the  expression^  different  perspectives  of  i  ifinity 
within  infinity. 

I  say  nothmg  of  the  delightful  spectacle  which  the 
heavens  sometimes  display  in  the  disposition  of  the  clouds 
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I  aifi  Dot  aware  that  any  philosopher  ever  suspected  that 
their  lieauties  were  governed  by  laws.  So  much  is  certain, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  animal  which  hves  in  the  light, 
but  what  is  sensible  to  their  effects.  I  have,  in  another 
place,  said  something  concerning  their  characters  of  love* 
liness  or  of  terror,  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
pleasing  or  dangerous  animals  and  vegetables,  conformably 
to  those  of  the  days  and  of  the  seasons  which  they 
announce.  The  laws  which  I  have  sketched  from  them 
will  furnish  delightful  subjects  of  meditation  to  those  who 
are  disposed  to  study  them  in  any  other  manner  than  with 
ttie  mechanical  medium  of  our  barometers  and  thermome- 
ters. Those  instruments  are  fit  only  to  regulate  the 
atmosphere  of  our  apartments;  they  too  often  conceal 
from  us  the  action  of  Nature ;  they  announce,  in  general, 
the  same  temperatures  on  the  days  which  cause  the  birds 
to  sing,  and  oh  those  which  reduce  them  to  silence.  The 
harmonies  of  the  hearens  can  be  felt  only  by  the  heart  of 
man.  All  nations,  struck  with  their  ineffable  language, 
raise  their  eyes  and  their  hands  toward  heaven,  in  the 
involuntary  movements  of  joy  or  grief.  Reason,  how- 
ever, tells  them  that  the  Deity  is  every  where.  Why 
does  no  one  among  them  stretch  out  their  arms  towards 
the  earth  or  the  horizon  to  invoke  it  f  Whence  comes 
this  sentiment  which  whispers  to  them  that  God  is  in 
heaven  ?  Is  it  because  heaven  is  the  seat  of  light  f  is  it 
because  light  itself,  which  enables  us  to  perceive  every 
object,  being  unlike  our  terrestrial  substances,  incapable 
of  being  divided,  corrupted,  destroyed,  and  confined, 
seems  to  exhibit  something  celestial  in  its  substance? 

It  is  to  the  sentiment  of  infinity,  produced  by  the  aspect 
of  the  heavens,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  partiality  of  all 
nations  for  building  temples  on  the  summits  of  mountains, 
and  the  invincible  propensity  which  the  Jews  felt,  in  com- 
mon with  other  nations,  to  worship  on  high  places.  There 
is  not  a  mountain  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  bnt 
what  has  its  church,  nor  a  hill  in  China  but  what  has  its 
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pagoda.  If,  as  certain  philosophers  pretend,  we  were  nevar 
to  judge  of  the  nature  of  things  but  by  the  mechanical  re- 
sults of  comparisons  l>etween  them  and  ourselves,  the  ele- 
vation of  mountains  would  have  the  effect  of  humbling 
our  insignificance.  But  the  fact  is,  that  those  vast  objects, 
rearing  their  heads  towards  hesTen,  elevate  our  souls  by  the 
sentiment  of  infinity,  and  that  by  removing  us  from  the 
earth,  they  raise  us  towards  more  permanent  beauties. 

The  works  of  Nature  display,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
jseveral  sorts  of  infinity ;  thus,  for  example,  a  large  tree, 
whose  trunk  is  hollowed  and  covered  with  moss,  excites 
the  sentiment  of  infinity  in  time,  as  well  as  that  of  infinity 
in  elevation.  It  exhibits  a  monument  of  ages  in  which  we 
did  not  exist.'  If  to  this  be  added  infinity  in  extent,  as 
when  we  pefceive  through  its  sombre  branches  objects 
prodigiously  remote,  our  respect  is  increased.  Add  still 
ferther  the  different  ndges  of  its  mass,  which  contrast  with 
the  depth  of  the  vallies  and  the  level  of  the  plains,  its 
venerable  half  'igbts,  which  form  oppositions  to  each  other, 
and  sport  with  the  azure  of  the  heavens;  and  the  senti- 
ment of  our  own  wretchedness,  which  it  relieves  by  the 
kleas  of  protection  arising  from  the  thickness  of  its  trunk, 
immoveable  as  a  rock,  and  from  its  august  summit  agitated 
by  the  winds,  the  majestic  murmurs  of  which  sciem  to 
sympathize  with  our  woes.  A  tree  with  all  these  narmo- 
nies  inspires  us  with  a  certain  inexpressible  religious  ve- 
neration. Accordingly  Pliny  asserts  that  trees  were  the 
first  temples  of  the  Gods. 

The  sublime  impression  which  they  produce  is  still  more 
profound,  when  they  recal  to  our  minds  some  sentiment  of 
virtue,  as  the  recollection  of  the  great  men  by  whom  they 
were  planted,  or  of  those  whose  tombs  they  overshadow. 
Such  were  the  oaks  of  lulus  at  Troy.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  this  sentiment  that  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  Italy 
appear  more  venerable  to  us  than  those  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  though  they  are  not  of  higher  antiquity,  because 
their  monuments,  ruined  as  they  are,  remind  us  of  the  vir* 
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tmtM  of  the  penoDs  who  iohabited  them.  But  that  sabjeci 
iocs  not  tKloDg  to  this  article. 

In  general  the  different  sensations  of  infinity  are  in- 
eieaaed  hy  the  contrasts  of  the  physical  objects  which  pro- 
dtice  them.  Onr  painters  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  to 
auch  as  they  introduce  into  the  fore-grounds  of  their  pic- 
tures. They  would  give  much  more  effect  to  the  track 
ground  of  their  scenery,  were  they  to  oppose  the  front  to 
it,  not  only  in  colors  and  in  forms,  as  they  sometimes  do» 
b«t  likewise  in  Nature.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  artist 
were  desirous  of  giving  a  high  degree  of  interest  to  a  lovely 
and  smiMng  landscape^  he  should  exhibit  it  through  a  large 
tiivBphal  arch,  crumbling  into  ruin  beneath  the  hand  of 
tme.  On  the  contrary,  a  town  filled  with  Etruscan  or 
Egyptian  BMNaunsents,  appears  still  more  ancient  when 
Tiewed  froB  beneath  a  Iwwer  of  verdure  or  of  flowers.  We 
flight  to  insitate  Nature,  who  never  produces  the  most 
*ivcly  plants  in  all  their  beauty,  such  as  mosses^  violets^ 
nascs^  but  at  the  foot  of  wild  and  rugged  rocks. 

Not  but  that  consonances  likewise  produce  grand  effects, 
especially  when  they  approximate  objects  which  are  dis* 
tinct  from  each  other.  It  is  thus,  for  example,  that  the  cu- 
pola of  the  college  of  tiie  FourNations  presents  a  magnificent 
point  of  view  when  beheld  from  the  middle  of  the  court  of 
the  Louvre,  through  the  arcade  of  that  palace,  which  is 
opposite;  for  it  is  then  seen  quite  entire,  vrith  a  portion  of 
the  sky  under  the  key  of  the  vault,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of 
the  Louvre.  But  even  in  this  consonance,  which  gives 
snch  an  extent  to  our  optics,  there  is  also  a  contrast  of  the 
concave  form  of  the  arosde  with  the  convex  figure  of  the 
cvpola. 

The  great  art  of  moving  is  to  expose  sensual  and  intel- 
lectual otjects.  The  soul  then  takes  a  daring  flight.  It 
passes  from  the  visible  to  the  invbible^  and  delights  to  rove 
through  the  boundless  fields  of  sentiment  and  of  intelli- 
gence. Among  certain  tribes  of  Tartary,  when  a  great 
man  dins,  hb  groom,  after  tlie  interment^  leads  out  thr 
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tiorse  which  his  master  used  to  ride,  by  the  bridle,  lays  his 
cJothes  upon  the  animal*s  back,  and  walks  him  in  sUence 
before  the  assembly,  whom  this  spectacle  melts  into 
tears. 

When  the  circumstances  understood  are  numerous  and 
are  connected  with  some  virtuous  affection,  the  emotions 
of  the  soul  are  heighteued.  Thus  when  in  the  ^neid, 
lulus  promises  presents  to  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  who  are 
going  ill  quest  of  his  father  to  Palanteum,  he  says  to 
Nisus: 

Bioa  dabo  argento  perfecte  atque  aspera  signis 
Pocola,  delicti  genitor  qan  cepit  Arisbft  ; 
Et  tripodes  geminos,  auri  duo  magna  taltenta, 
Cratera  antiquam  qaem  dat  Sidonia  Dido.* 

Lib.  Ix.  ver.  fl6S. 

''  I  will  give  you  two  goblets  with  figures  in  alto 
relievo  of  exquisite  workmanship.  My  father  took  them 
at  the  capture  of  Arisba.  To  these  I  will  add  two  tri- 
pods ;  two  great  talents  of  gold,  and  an  antique  bowl,  the 
gift  of  Sidonian  Dido. " 

He  promises  the  two  youths,  united  in  the  bonds  of  the 
tenderei^t  friendship,  double  presents,  two  cups^  two  tripods 
to  serve  as  stands  for  them  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients, 
two  talents  of  gold  to  replenish  them  with  wine,  but 
only  one  bowl,  that  they  might  drink  together.  And  then 
what  a  bowl!  he  boasts  neither  of  the  materials  nor  of  the 
workmanship,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  presents;  he  at- 
taches to  it  moral  qualities  much  more  precious  in  the  eyes 
of  friends.  It  is  antique;  it  was  not  the  prize  of  violence, 
but  the  gift  of  affection.     lulus  had  undoubtedly  received 

•  Toar  common  gift  shall  two  large  goblets  be, 
Of  silver,  wrronght  with  carioas  imagery^ 
And  high  emboss'd.  wiiich  when  old  Priam  reign'd. 
My  conquering  sire  at  sack'd  A  risba  gain'd  : 
And  more*  two  tripods  cast  in  annque  mould. 
With  two  great  talents  of  the  finest  gold ; 
Besides  a  costly  bowl  enffrav'd  with  art. 
Which  Dido  gave  when  first  she  gave  her  heaiii. 

DRYDBN, 
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it  from  Dido,  when  she  foodly  hoped  to  become  tlie  wifii 

of  ^neas. 

Ill  all  the  scenes  of  passion,  where  it  is  intended  to  pr«> 
dace  powerful  emotions,  the  more  the  principal  object  is 
circumscribed,  the  more  the  intellectual  sentiment  result- 
ing from  it  is  extended.  There  are  several  other  reasons^ 
the  most  important  of  which  is,  that  accessory  contrasts^  as 
littleness  and  greatness,  weakness  and  strength,  finite  and 
infinite  conspire  to  heighten  the  contrast  of  the  subject 
When  Le  Poussin  composed  his  picture  of  the  universal 
deluge,  he  confined  it  to  the  representation  of  a  single  (2^ 
mily.  You  see  an  old  man  on  a  horse  which  is  drowning, 
and  in  a  boat,  a  man,  probably  his  son,  is  handing  to  his 
wife,  who  has  scrambled  upon  a  rock,  a  little  child,  dressed 
in  a  red  petticoat,  who,  on  its  part,  is  making  every  efibrt 
with  its  little  feet  to  get  upon  the  rock.  The  back-ground 
of  the  scene  is  horribly  dismal.  The  herbage  and  the  trees 
are  dripping  with  water;  the  earth  itself  is  drenched,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  long  serpent  which  is  in  such  haste  to 
leave  its  hole.  The  torrents  pour  down  on  every  side;  the 
sun  himself  appears  in  the  heavens  like  an  eye  thrust  out 
of  its  socket  But  the  greatest  interest  is  excited  by  the 
the  feeblest  object;  a  father  and  a  mother,  on  the  point  of 
perishing  themselves,  are  wholly  engrossed  witli  the  pre- 
servation of  their  child.  Every  other  sentiment  is  extin- 
guished on  the  earth,  and  maternal  tenderness  still  survives. 
The  human  race  is  destroyed  on  account  of  its  crimes,  and 
innocence  is  about  to  be  involved  in  its  punishment.  These 
unbounded  torrents,  this  inundated  earth,  this  extinguished 
sun,  these  desolated  solitudes,  this  forlorn  family^  all  the 
effects  of  this  universal  ruin  of  the  world  are  concentrated 
upon  an  infant  There  is  not  however  any  one  who^  on 
on  viewing  the  little  group  of  persons  around  it,  would  not 
exclaim:  **  There  is  the  general  Deiuger*  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  soul ;  so  far  from  being  material,  it  seizes 
nothing  but  consonances.  The  fewer  physical  objects 
you  display  to  it,  the  more  intellectual  sentiments  yoo 
excite. 
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Plato  calls  bearing  and  sight  the  senses  of  the  soal.  I 
believe  he  fnrticularly  applies  that  term  to  them,  becaose 
Tision  is  affected  by  the  light,  which  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  substance;  and  hearing,  by  the  modulations  of 
the  air,  which  are  not  of  themselves  bodies.  Besides,  these 
two  senses  convey  to  us  only  the  sentiment  of  conformities 
and  harmonies,  without  involving  us  in  matter,  like  smel- 
ling, which  is  affected  solely  by  the  emanations  of  bodies ; 
tasting  by  their  fluidity ;  and  the  touch  by  their  solidity, 
by  their  softness,  by  their  heat,  and  other  physical  quali- 
ties. Though  hearing  and  seeing  be  the  direct  senses  of 
the  soul,  it  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  a  man 
born  deaf  and  blind  would  be  an  idiot,  as  some  have 
asserted.  The  soul  sees  and  hears  by  means  of  all  the 
senses.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  blind  princes  of 
Persia,  whose  fingers  possessed  so  much  intelligence,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Chardiu,  that  they  traced  and  cal- 
culated all  the  figures  of  geometry  on  tables.  Such  are 
likewise  the  deaf  and  dumb»  whom  the  Abb6  de  TEpee 
taught  to  converse 

I  have  no  occasion  to  expatiate  on  the  intellectual  rela- 
tions of  hearing.  This  sense  is  the  immediate  organ  of  in- 
telligence; it  is  this  that  receives  the  accents  of  speech,  a 
(acuity  conferred  only  on  man,  and  which,  by  means  of  its 
infinite  modulations,  expresses  all  the  harmonies  of  Nature, 
and  all  the  sentiments  of  the  human  heart.  But  there  is 
another  language,  which  appears  to  belong  still  more  par- 
ticularly to  this  first  principle  of  ourselves,  which  we  have 
denominated  «cn<tfii«n<-— I  mean  music.  I  shall  not  enlarge 
on  the  incomprehensible  power  it  possesses  of  allaying  and 
rousing  the  passions  in  a  manner  independent  of  reason, 
aad  of  awaking  sublime  affections,  disengaged  from  all  in- 
tellectual perception :  its  effects  are  perfectly  well  known. 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  is  so  natural  to  man,  that  the 
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tie  ifat  pnyen  iddreaaed  to  the  Deity,  and  the  first  lawv 
aiMoa^  every  nation  were  set  to  music.  Man  loses  a  taste 
lor  it  only  in  ciTiliaed  societies,  whose  very  languages*  in 
the  conrae  of  time,  lose  their  accents.  The  truth  is,  that  a 
aanltihide  of  social  relations  there  destroy  the  harmomes 
of  ^teture.  In  a  state  of  refinement  we  reason  much,  and 
scarcely  IMatalL 

The  author  of  Nature  judged  the  harmony  of'  soumk 
so  neceanry  to  aaan,  that  there  is  not  a  situation  on  the 
anvlhce  of  the  globe  Imt  what  has  its  singing  bird.  The 
Canary-bird  usually  frequents^  in  the  islands  from  which 
he  derives  hb  name,  the  grav^y  ravines  of  the  mountains. 
The  goldftudi  delights  in  sandy  downs,  the  hurk  in  the 
mead«w%  the  nightingale  in  groves  on  the  banks  of 
stfcams;  the  bnUfiach,  whose  note  is  so  sweety  in  the 
whitethorn:  the  thrash,  the  linnet,  ttie  green-fincb^  and 
.dl  the  other  linglng  biids  have  tiieir  fiivorite  situation. 
It  is  I  iufdinglj  vcmarfcable  that  they  every  where  possess 
the  instinct  of  ^ppranching  the  habitation  of  man.  If 
there  be  but  a  single  hut  in  a  forest,  all  the  singing  birds 
in  the  vicinity  are  smre  to  aettle  round  it.  Nay,  yon  even 
meet  with  noa«  ImiI  in  the  neighborhood  of  inhabited 
pkcM>  1  have  traielied  asore  than  six  hundred  leagues 
through  the  Ibicsis  of  Russia,  and  I  never  saw  any  small 
birdi  but  in  the  envkons  of  villages.  In  making  the  tour 
of  Russian  Finland^  with  the  generals  of  the  corps  of  en- 
gtneeis  in  which  1  served,  we  sometimes  proceeded  twenty 
kaguca  a  day,  without  seeing  either  villages  int  birds. 
But  when  we  peiceifed  spaiiows  fluttering  in  the  trees, 
we  concluded  that  we  were  not  for  distant  firom  some  in- 
habited place;  and  we  were  never  deceived  by  this 
indkatioau  1  am  the  more  willing  to  mention  this  cir- 
cumslsnecv  aa  it  may  pmhapa  be  of  aervice  to  poisons  who 
have  lost  their  way  in  the  woods.  Gardlaaso  de  la  Vega 
fHataa  that  his  Ihlhcr  kaving  been  sent  from  Pern  with  a 
eosapany  of  Spaniardi^  to  explore  the  country  beyond  the 
CordiHcfm»  wns  near  petttii^  of  hunger 
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■ninhabited  vallies  and  morasses.  He  never  would  have 
found  his  way  out  of  them,  had  he  not  perceived  in  the  air 
a  flock  of  parrots,  which  led  him  to  suspect  that  there 
must  be  human  habitations  at  no  great  distance.  He  di- 
rected his  coarse  toward  that  point  of  the  compass  to  which 
the  parrots  had  steered  their  flight,  and  after  incredible 
fatigue,  arrived  among  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  who  culti- 
vated fields  of  maize.  We  shall  observe  that  Nature  has 
not  conferred  melodious  voices  on  sea  or  river  birds,  be- 
cause they  would  have  been  drowned  by.tl^^  noiaie  of.'||ie 
waters,  and  because  the  human  ear  could  not  have  enjoyed 
it  at  the  distance  at  which  they  live  from  the  land.  If  there 
exist  swans  that  sing,  as  some  have  asserted,  their  notes  can 
have  but  little  modulation,  l^ld  must  resemble  the  cries  of 
the  duck  and  goose.  The  voice  of  the  wild  swans^  which 
recently  came  and  settled  at  Chantilly,  has  only  four  or 
five  notes.  Aquatic  birds  have  shrill  cries,  by  means  of 
which  they  can  make  themselves  heard  in  the  windy  and 
tempestuous  regions  they  inhabit,  and  which  perfectly  cor- 
respond with  their  turbulent  situations,  and  their  melan- 
choly solitudes.  The  melodies  of  singing  birds  have  simi* 
lar  relations  to  the  sites  which  they  occupy,  and  even  to 
the  distances  at  which  they  live  from  our  habitations.  The 
iark,  tliat  nestles  among  our  corn,  and  delights  to  soar  aloft 
into  the  air,  has  a  voice  that  may  be  heard  even  when  he 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  human  sight.  The  swallow,  grazing 
the  walls  of  our  houses  as  she  flies,  and  alighting  on  our 
chimnies,  has  a  gentle  twittering  which  does  not  stun  the 
ear,  as  would  the  strains  of  the  birds  of  our  groves;  but  the 
solitary  nightingale  makes  himself  heard  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  half  a  league.  He  mistrusts  the  vicinity  of  man, 
and  yet  he  always  takes  his  station  within  sight  of  his  ha- 
bitation, and  within  the  reach  of  his  ear.  For  this  purpose 
he  chuses  situations  which  are  the  best  adapted  to  rever- 
berate the  sound,  that  their  echoes  may  give  greater  power 
to  his  vo'ce.  Having  placed  himself  in  his  orchestra,  he 
warbles  an  unknown  drama*  which  has  its  exordumi,  its 
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ez|io8ition,  iU  recitative,  its  catastrophe,  intermingled  some* 
times  with  bursts  of  the  most  extravagant  joy,  sometimes 
with  bitter  and  mournful  recollections,  which  he  expresses 
by  lengthened  sighs.  He  chants  his  song  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  in  which  Nature  is  renewed,  and  seems  to 
present  to  man  a  picture  of  the  restless  career  which  lies 
before  him. 

Every  bird  has  a  voice  adapted  to  the  seasons  and  situa- 
tions in  which  it  i4>pears,  and  relative  t«  the  necessities  of 
man.  The  shrill  clarion  of  the  cock  calls  him  at  the  break 
of  day  to  his  labor.  The  gay  song  of  the  lark  in  the  mea- 
dows invites  the  shepherdesses  to  the  dance;  the  voracious 
thrush,  which  appears  only  in  autumn,  summons  the  rustic 
laborers  to  the  vintage.  Man  alone,  on  his  part,  is  atten- 
tive to  the  accents  of  the  feathered  tribes.  Never  did  the 
stag,  who  sheds  tears  over  his  own  misfortunes,  heave  a  sigh 
at  those  of  the  plaintive  Philomela.  Never  did  the  laborious 
ox,  condemned  after  a  life  of  painful  services  to  the  slaugh- 
ter, turn  his  head  toward  her  and  say :  **  Solitary  bird,  be- 
hold how  man  rewards  his  servants  !**  Nature  has  diffused 
these  distractions  and  these  consonances  of  fortune  over 
volatile  beings,  in  order  that  our  souls  susceptible  of  every 
woe,  finding  every  where  the  means  of  extending  them, 
might  be  every  where  enabled  to  alleviate  their  weight. 
She  has  rendered  insensible  bodies  themselves  capable  of 
these  communications.  Amid  scenes  which  distress  the 
eye,  shie  frequently  presents  other  scenes  which  delight  the 
ear,  and  soothe  the  mind  with  pleasing  recollections.  It 
is  thus  that,  in  the  bosom  of  forests,  she  transports  us  to  the 
brink  of  waters  by  the  rustling  of  the  aspen  and  of  the  pop- 
lar. At  other  times  she  conveys  to  us,  on  the  banks  of 
streams,  the  noise  of  the  sea  and  the  manoeuvres  of  ship- 
ping in  the  rannnuring  of  the  reeds,  agitated  by  the  winds. 
When  she  cannot  seduce  our  reason  by  foreign  imagery, 
she  lulls  it  by  the  charm  of  sentiment;  from  the  bosom  of 
the  forests,  of  the  meads,  and  of  the  vallies  she  calls  forth 
ineffiible  sounds,  which  excite  in  us  agr<>cable  reveries,  and 
Mnnge  us  mto  profound  slumbers. 
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OP  TOUCBINO. 

I  shall  make  but  few  reflections  on  the  sense  of  touch- 
ing ;\  it  is  the  most  obtase  of  all  our  senses,  and  yet  it  is,  ia 
some  measure,  the  seal  of  our  intelligence.  To  no  purpose^ 
is  an  object  exposed  in  every  possible  way  to  our  view, 
we  think  our  knowledge  of  it  imperfect  as  long  as  we  are 
Dot  permitted  to  touch  it.  This  instinct  probably  proceeds 
from  our  weakness,  which  in  these  approximations  seeks 
points  of  protection.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  sense,  obscure 
as  it  is,  may  be  made  the  channel  of  communicating  intel- 
ligence,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  example,  adduced  by 
Chardin,  of  the  blind  Persians,  who  drew  geometrical 
figures,  and  formed  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  goodness 
of  a  watch  by '  handling  the  wheels.  Wise  Nature  has 
placed  the  principal  organs  of  this  sense,  which  is  difliised 
over  the  whole  surface  of  our  skin,  in  our  feet  and  in  our 
hands,  which  members  are  the  best  adapted  for  judging  of 
the  qualities  of  bodies.  But,  that  they  might  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  losing  their  sensibility  by  frequent 
shocks,  she  has  given  them  a  great  degree  of  pliancy,  bj 
dividing  them  into  several  fingers,  and  these  fingers  into 
several  articulations ;  she  has  besides  furnished  them,  at 
the  point  of  contact,  with  elastic  tips,  which  present  a  re- 
sistance in  their  callous  and  projecting  parts,  and  at 
the  same  time  possess  exquisite  sensibility  iu  the  re- 
treating. 

[  am,  however,  astonished  that  Nature  should  have 
diffused  the  sense  of  touching  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  human  body,  which  is  thus  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
suffering,  without  deriving  any  important  advantage  from 
it  Man  is  the  only  animal  that  is  obliged  to  clothe  him- 
self. There  are,  I  admit,  some  insects,  which  make  cases 
for  themselves,  as  the  moth ;  but  they  are  produced  in 
places  where  their  clothing  is,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
ready  made.     This  necessity,  which  has  been  converted 
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mto  ooe  of  the  most  inexhaustible  resources  of  our  vanity, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  our 
wretchedness.  Man  is  the  only  animal  that  is  ashamed  of 
appearing  naked.  This  is  a  sentiment  of  which  I  cannot 
discover  the  reason  in  Nature,  nor  any  similitude  in  the 
instinct  of  other  animals.  Besides,  independently  of  all 
sense  of  shame,  he  is  compelled  by  absolute  necessity  to 
clothe  himself  in  every  climate.  Certain  philoaophera, 
wrapped  up  in  comfortable  cloaks,  and  who  never  stir 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  cities,  have  figured  to  themselves 
a  man  in  a  state  of  Nature  upon  the  earth,  like  a  statue 
of  bronze  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  squares.  But  to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  inconveniences  which  assail  his  wretched 
existence  from  without,  as  cold,  heat,  wind,  rain,  I  shall 
oonfine  myadf  to  one,  which,  in  our  apartments,  is  only 
slightly  felt,  but  which  is  insupportable  to  a  naked  man 
in  the  warm  climates;  I  mean  the  flies.  On  this  subject 
I  shall  quote  the  testimony  of  a  man,  whose  skin  must 
have  been  thoroughly  seasoned ;  it  is  that  of  the  freebooter 
Raveneau  de  Lussan,  who  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
in  1688,  on  his  return  from  the  South  Sea.  Speaking  of 
the  Indians  of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  he  says :  **  When 
they  are  inclined  to  sleep,  they  make  a  hole  in  the  sand, 
and  lie  down  in  it;  they  then  cover  themselves  with  the 
sand  they  throw  np,  and  this  they  do  to  defend  theraselvei 
from  the  attacks  of  the  musquitoes,  with  which  the  atmos* 
pbere  is  frequently  quite  filled.  They  are  a  kind  of  small 
gnats,  which  are  fdt  before  they  are  seen,  and  which  have 
a  sting  so  sharp  and  so  venomous,  tliat  when  they  f^T 
upon  any  one,  it  seems  as  if  they  had  darted  a  shaft  of 
fire  Into  the  flesh.  These  poor  people  are  so  dreadfully 
tormented  with  these  terrible  insects,  that  when  there  is 
no  wind,  they  are  rendered  as  it  were  leprous  with  them; 
and  I  can  assert  with  truth,  for  I  know  it  by  personal  ex- 
perience, that  the  sofierings  inflicted  by  their  attacks  are 
not  slight ;  for  they  not  only  disturbed  our  rest  in  the 
night,  but  when  we  were  obliged  to  go  with  our  backs 
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naked  for  want  of  shirU,  the  persecutions  of  these  animais 
drove  us  into  transports  of  madness  and  despair." 

It  is»  I  presume,  on  account  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
flies^  which  are  very  common  and  highly  necessary  in  the 
marshy  and  humid  places  of  hot  countries,  that  Nature 
has  placed  on  their  shores  not  many  hairy  quadrupeds, 
but  animab  with  scales,  as  the  tatou,  the  amiadillo^  the 
tprtoise,  the  lizard,  the  crocodile,  the  alligator,  the  land- 
crab,  bemard  the  hermit,  and  otlier  scaly  reptiles^  as 
aerpeuts,  on  which  the  flies  cannot  make  any  impression. 
It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  same  reason  tiist  the  hog  and  the 
wild  boar,  which  love  to  ft-equent  situations  of  this  kind, 
have  bristles  long  aad  stiff,  which  keep  the  winged  insects 
at  a  distance. 

With  respect  to  man.  Nature  has  employed  none  of 
these  precautions.  Truly,  on  contemplating  the  t»eauty  of 
his  forms  and  his  complete  nakedness,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  not  to  admit  the  ancient  tradition  of  our  origin.  Na- 
ture, in  placing  him  on  the  earth,  said:  <*  Go,  degraaec 
being,  animal  destitute  of  clothuig,  mtelligence  without 
light;  go,  and  provide  for  thy  necessities.  Thou  shalt 
not  be  enabled  to  illumine  thy  blind  reason,  but  by  direct- 
ing it  incessantly  towards  heaven,  nor  to  support  thy 
wretched  life  but  by  the  aid  of  creatures  like  thyself.** 
Thus  from  the  wretchedness  of  man  sprung  the  two  com- 
mandments of  the  law. 

OF    THE  8ENTIMBNTS  OF  THB  SOUL  ; 
▲ia>    FIRST    OF    THR    AFFECTIONS    OF    THB    MINP 

My  only  motive  for  treating  of  the  affections  of  the 
mind  is  to  distinguish  them  from  the  sentiments  of  the 
soul :  they  differ  essentially  from  each  otlier.  For  exam- 
ple, the  pleasure  we  receive  from  a  comedy  is  different 
from  that  which  a  tragedy  affords.  The  emotion  which 
excites  laughter  is  an  affection  of  the  mind,  or  of  human 
leaaoD    that  which  melts  us  into  tears  is  a  sentiment  or' 
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the  tool.  Not  that  I  would  make  of  the  mind  and  of  fM 
■oal  two  powers  of  different  natures,  but  to  me  it  appears, 
at  I  have  already  observed,  that  one  is  to  the  other  what 
the  sight  is  to  the  body :  mind  is  a  fiiculty,  and  the  soul 
is  the  principle  of  it ;  the  soul  is,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  the  body  of  our  intelligence.  I  therefore  consider 
the  mind  as  an  intellectual  vision  to  which  may  be  referred 
the  other  fiiculties  of  the  understanding ;  the  imagination, 
which  foresees  things  to  come ;  the  memory,  which  sur- 
veys thoae  that  are  past ;  and  the  judgment,  which  discerns 
their  consonances.  The  impression  arising  from  these 
dilferent  views,  sometimes  excites  within  us  a  sentiment 
which  ia  denominated  evidence ;  and  in  that  case  this  last 
belongs  immediately  to  our  soul,  as  we  find  by  the  deli 
cioiiB  emotion  which  it  suddenly  produces;  but  having 
arrived  at  that  pointp  it  is  no  longer  within  the  province 
of  the  mind,  because  when  we  begin  to  feel,  we  cease  to 
roson ;  we  no  longer  see,  bnt  we  enjoy. 

Am  our  education  and  our  manners  direct  us  toward* 
•Qi  penonaf  mterest,  it  is  m  consequence  of  this  that  the 
miiid  turns  its  whole  attention  to  social  conformities,  and 
that  our  reaaon  is,  in  Aict,  nothing  more  tlian  the  interest 
of  our  paaMoos:  but  the  soul,  left  to  itself^  is  incessantly 
laekiiig  the  coolbrmities  of  nature,  and  our  sentiment  ia 
Mvaiiably  the  interest  of  mankind. 

Accordingly  I  repeat,  that  the  mind  is  the  perception 
of  the  faiws  of  society,  and  sentiment  is  the  perception  of 
the  faiws  of  Nature.  Those  who  display  to  us  the  con- 
Ibrmities  of  society,  as  comic  writers,  satirists,  epigram- 
matiata,  and  even  the  greatest  part  of  moralists,  are  men  of 
mind  or  understanding :  such  were  the  Abbe  de  Choi^y, 
La  Bruy^re,  St.  Evremont,  &c  Those  who  exhibit  to  us 
the  conformities  of  Nature,  as  the  tragic  and  the  sen- 
timental poets,  the  inventors  of  arts,  the  greatest  philo- 
•ckphera,  are  men  of  genius:  such  were  Shakspeare,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine^  Newton,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Montesquieu, 
La  Footaine,  FeneloD,  J.  J.  Rousseau.    The  former  belong 
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to  an  age,  a  season,  a  nation,  a  society ;  the  latter  to 
posterity  and  to  mankind. 

Yfe  shall  be  still  more  sensible  of  the  difference  whicfc 
exists  between  the  mind  and  the  soul  on  examining  the 
nature  of  their  affections.  Whenever,  for  example,  tlie 
perceptions  of  the  mind  are  carriea  up  to  evidence,  they 
afford  us  great  pleasure,  independently  of  all  relations  of 
private  interest;  because,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
they  excite  a  sentiment  within  us.  But  when  we  analyze 
our  sentiments,  and  refer  them  to  the  examination  of  the 
mind,  the  sublime  emotions  they  excited  within  us  vanish: 
for,  in  that  case,  we  never  fail  to  refer  them  to  some  ac- 
commodation of  society,  of  fortune,  of  system,  and  other 
personal  interest  of  which  our  reason  is  composed.  Thus, 
in  the  first  instance,  we  convert  our  copper  into  gold,  and 
m  tlie  second  our  gold  into  copper. 

For  the  rest  nothing  can  K«  mnre  pernicious  in  the  end 
than  to  study  Nature  with  the  mind;  for  though  it  may 
sevre  here  and  there  some  natural  conformities,  it  cannot 
pursue  the  cham  to  any  great  length;  besides,  there  m 
a  much  greater  number  which  it  does  not  discern,  because 
it  constantly  refers  every  thing  to  itself,  and  to  the  limited, 
social,  or  scientific  order  in  which  it  is  circumscribed. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  it  takes  a  survey  of  the  celestial 
spheres,  it  will  refer  the  formation  of  them  to  the  labors  of 
a  glass-house;  and  if  it  admits  the  existence  of  a  creating 
power,  it  will  represent  him  as  a  mechanic,  amusing  him- 
self with  forming  globes,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  making 
them  turn  round.  It  will  conclude,  from  its  own  disorder, 
that  there  is  no  order  in  Nature;  from  its  own  immorality 
that  there  is  no  morality.  As  it  refers  every  thing  to  its 
own  reason,  and  as  it  sees  no  reason  for  existing,  when  it 
■hall  be  no  longer  upon  the  earth,  it  thence  concludes  that 
.*t  will  then  cease  to  exist.  Were  it  consistent,  it  would, 
10  like  manner,  conclude  that  it  does  not  now  exist;  for 
assuredly  it  cannot  discover,  either  within  itself  or  around 
it,  any  actual  reason  for  its  existence. 
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We  are  coof  iooed  of  oar  exitteoce  by  a  power  tur  supe- 
rior to  the  mind,  which  is  sentiment  We  shall  carry 
with  us  this  natural  instinct  into  our  examination  of  the 
ezisleDce  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  inunortality  of  the  soul ; 
OB  which  our  versatile  reason  has  so  frequently  employed 
its  powers  oo  either  side  of  the  question.  Though  our 
iimiiiciency  is  too  great  to  permit  us  to  proceed  far  in 
this  endless  career,  we  hope  that  our  perceptions,  nay, 
even  oar  rery  errors,  may  encourage  men  of  genius  to 
enter  upon  it  These  sublime  and  eternal  truths  seem  to 
OS  so  deeply  impressed  upon  the  human  heart,  that  they 
appear  to  he  themsdves  the  principles  of  sentiment,  and 
to  manifest  themselves  in  oar  most  ordinary  affections,  as 
in  oar  OMist  extravagant  passions. 

or  TBS  BKMTlMfLMT  OF  IHKOCBNCK. 

The  sentraient  of  innocence  exalts  us  towards  the 
i)eity,  imI  impels  m  to  the  practice  of  rirtue.  The 
Gredcs  and  the  Romans  employed  children  to  sing  at  re- 
lifioas  festival^  *nd  to  present  their  offerings  at  the  altars, 
that,  by  the  spectacle  of  their  innocence,  they  might  ren- 
der the  Gods  ttTorable  to  their  country.  The  sight  of 
vahmtj  calk  men  back  to  the  sentiments  of  Nature. 
When  Cato  of  Utica  had  formed  the  resolution  to  put  a 
period  to  his  lite,  his  friends  and  servants  took  away  his 
swordL  and  when  he  demanded  it,  with  expressions  of  the 
OMist  violent  indignatioo,  they  sent  it  to  him  by  the  hands 
of  a  child;  bat  the  comiptioo  of  his  contemporaries  had 
stiied  in  his  heart  the  sentiment  which  the  presence  of 
ittfiuaey  onghl  to  have  excited. 

Jesus  Chriil  exhorts  us  to  become  like  little  children. 
They  are  called  innocents,  mm  moeentet^  because  they 
never  injured  any  one.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  rightr 
of  their  tender  age^  and  the  authority  of  our  religion,  to 
what  a  barbarous  edocatioo  are  they  not  consigned .' 
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OP  PITV. 

The  sentimeDt  of  iiiuocence  is  the  uioviDg  principle  of 
pity;  for  this  reason  we  are  more  powerfully  affected  by 
the  sufferings  of  a  child,  than  by  those  of  an  aged  person. 
It  IS  not,  as  certain  philosophers  have  affirmed,  because 
the  child  has  fewer  resources  and  fewer  hopes;  for  he  has, 
in  fact,  more  than  the  old  man,  who  is  frequently  infirm, 
and  rapidly  advancing  towards  his  dissolution,  whereas 
the  ini^int  is  entering  into  life;  but  the  latter  has  never 
offended;  he  is  innocent.  This  sentiment  extends  to  the 
very  animals,  which  frequently  inspire  us  with  greater 
compassion  than  man,  for  this  reason,  that  they  are  harm- 
less. It  was  this  that  gave  the  good  La  Fontaine  the  idea 
contained  in  the  following  lines,  when  treating  of  the 
Deluge,  in  the  fable  of  Baucis  and  Philemon : 


Tout  disparut  sur  Theare. 
Les  vieillards  deploroient  ces  s^v^res  destint: 
Lea  animaax  perir  I  car  encor  les  hnmains. 
Tons  avoient  da  tomber  aoas  les  celestes  annes. 
Baacu  repandit  en  secret  qaelqaes  larmes. 

"  Every  thing  instantly  disappeared.  The  aged  de- 
plored the  severity  of  fate.  It  was  but  just  that  man 
should  perish  beneath  the  stroke  of  divine  indignation; 
but  why  should  harmless  brutes  perish !  At  this  thought 
tears  stole  down  the  cheeks  of  Baucis." 

Thus  the  sentiment  of  innocence  devolopes  m  the  heart 
of  man  a  divine  character,  which  is  that  of  generosity. 
It  is  not  excited  by  the  calamity  itself,  but  by  a  moral 
quality,  which  it  discovers  in  the  sufferer.  It  is  strength- 
ened by  the  sight  of  innocence,  and  sometimes  still  more 
by  that  of  repentance.  Man  alone,  among  all  the  animals, 
IS  susceptible  of  it,  and  this  proceeds  not  from  a  secret 
reference  to  himself,  as  some  enemies  of  mankind  have 
asserted :  for,  if  this  were  the  case,  on  comparing  a  child 
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and  an  old  man  who  are  unfortunate,  we  ought  to  be 
much  more  affected  by  the  sufferings  of  the  old  man,  as 
we  are  ourselves  removing  from  the  miseries  of  childhood, 
and  approaching  those  of  old  age ;  yet  the  contrary  takes 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  moral  sentiment  which  I  havr 
aJIedged.    ' 

When  an  old  man  is  virtuous,  the  moral  sentiment  of 
his  misfortunes  is  heightened;  which  is  an  evident  de- 
monstration that  the  pity  of  man  is  not  an  animal  affec- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  sight  of  a  Belisarius  is  deeply  a^ 
fectinj;.  If  you  accompany  it  with  the  figure  of  a  child, 
extending  its  little  hand  to  receive  the  alms  bestowed  on 
the  illustrious  blind,  the  impression  of  pity  is  still  more 
powerful.  Bat  I  will  state  a  sentimental  case.  Supposing 
you  had  met  Belisarius  soliciting  charity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  orphan  child,  blind  and  wretched,  on  the  other, 
ted  you  had  but  a  single  crown,  without  the  possibility  of 
diwidiag  it,  to  which  of  these  two  would  you  have  given 
toe  money  f 

If  you  think  that  the  important  services  rendered  by 
Belisarius  to  his  ungrateful  country  make  the  balance  of 
sentiment  too  unequal,  let  the  child  be  overwhelmed  with 
the  woes  of  Belisarius,  and  possess  some  of  his  virtues,  as, 
for  example,  that  of  demanding  charity  for  its  parents, 
though  they  have  put  out  its  eyes.*  I  should  imagine 
that  you  would  no  longer  hesitate,  if  you  gave  way  to 
your  feelings  alone;  for  if  you  reason,  the  case  is  entirely 
altered;  the  talents,  the  victories,  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
Greek  general  will  soon  erase  from  the  mind  every  im- 
pression of  the  misfortunes  of  an  obscure  child.  Reason 
will  bring  you  back  to  the  political  interest  to  the  I 
human. 


*  The  rector  of  a  TiUaee  io  the  vicinity  of  Paru,  near  Dravet,  waa  in  hia 
childhood  treated  by  his  parents  with  not  leu  cruelty.  He  trttb  eaatrated 
by  hia  father,  who  was  a  aargeon,  and  notwithstanding  his  barbarity,  fa« 
sapportf  d  him  in  his  old  age.  He  whs  intended  for  a  singer  m  the  chapel 
royal  by  his  father,  who  adopted  this  expedient  after  the  example  of  tbe 
Italians,  among  whom  this  horribly  barbarous  custom  prcvaiii.  I  heliev* 
that  both  the  father  and  son  arc  still  living.  »«"«▼» 
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The  sentiment  of  innocence  is  an  emanation  of  the  Deity 
t  encircles  the  unfortunate  with  a  celestial  irradiation, 
ivhich  is  reflected  upon  the  human  lieart,  and  there  kin- 
dles generosity,  another  flame  of  divine  origin.  It  is  this 
alone  that  renders  us  sensible  to  the  misfortunes  of  virtue, 
■  by  exhibiting  it  as  incapable  of  injuring,  for  otherwise  we 
sliould  consider  it  as  perfectly  self-sufficient  It  would 
then  excite  our  admiration  rather  than  our  pity. 

OP  T0F  LOVE  OP  COUNTRY. 

Sentiment  is  likewise  the  source  of  the  love  of  country; 
because  it  recals  to  the  mind  the  gentle  and  pure  affections 
of  the  early  ages.  It  increases  with  extent,  and  acquires 
strength  with  the  lapse  of  years,  as  a  sentiment  of  nature 
celestial  and  immortal.  The  Swiss  have  an  ancient  and 
extremely  simple  musical  air,  called  the  Rafu  des  Vaches, 
This  air  produces  such  a  powerful  effect,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  forbid  it  to  be  played  before  the  soldieiv  of 
that  nation  in  Holland  and  in  France,  because  it  made 
them  all  desert  one  after  another.  I  imagine  that  this 
Rails  des  Vaches  imitates  the  lowing  herds,  the  reverbera* 
tion  of  echoes,  and  other  local  correspondencies,  wh|ch 
cause  the  blood  to  boil  in  the  veins  of  these  poor  soldiers, 
as  it  reminds  them  of  the  vallies,  the  lakes,  the  mountains 
of  their  native  land,*  and  at  the  same  time  revives  the 
recollection  of  the  companions  of  their  youth,  of  their 
early  attachments,  and  of  their  virtuous  forefathers. 

*  I  have  beard  that  PoutaTeri,  the  native  of  Otaheite,  who  was  brought 
•ome  years  ago  to  Paris,  perceiving  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  a  kind  of  mnl- 
berry-tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  in  that  island  for  making  cloth,  burst 
Into  tears,  and  embracing  it,  exclaimed—"  O  tree  of  my  country  I"  I 
abonld  wish  it  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment  whether,  upon  offering  to 
■  foreign  bird,  as  'or  instance,  to  a  parrot,  a  firuit  of  his  naiiv*  country, 
which  he  had  not  seen  for  a  considerable  time,  he  would  manifest  any  ex- 
traordinary emotion  at  the  siglit  of  It.  Though  physical  sensations  power- 
fully attach  us  to  country,  >et  moral  sentinienls  alone  can  give  them  per 
maneney.  Time,  which  weakens  the  flrst,  only  contributes  to  sirengtheu 
the  aeeond.  It  it  from  this  cause  that  our  veneration  for  a  monument  U 
always  proportioned  to  its  antiquity  and  its  distance,  and  conformably  to 
this  principle  Tacitus  has  said :  **  Me^or  e  Umginquo  reverentia,*' 
S.  2D 
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The  love  of  country  leems  to  be  powerftil  in  proportion 
to  its  innocence  and  its  wretchedness.  Hence  it  is  that 
savage  tribes  love  their  country  more  than  civilized  na- 
tions»  and  thoae  who  inhabit  wild  and  ru^ed  regions,  as 
the  Datives  of  mountains,  more  than  these  who  live  in  fer* 
tile  plains  and  in  genial  climates.  Never  has  the  court  of 
Russia  yet  been  able  to  induce  a  single  Samojede  to  leave 
the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  to  settle  at  Petersburg. 
During  the  past  century  several  Greenlanders  were 
brought  to  tl^  court  of  Copenhagen,  where  they  were 
loaded  with  fiivors,  but  soon  died  ci  chagrin.  Several  of 
them  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  return  in  a  boat  to 
their  native  land.  They  beheld  with  the  utmost  indif- 
ference all  the  magnificence  of  Denmark;  but  there  was 
one  among  them  who  burst  into  team,  whenever  he  saw 
a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  It  was  conjectured 
that  this  unhappy  man  was  a  fiither.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  gentleness  of  domestic  education  which  so  strongly 
attaches  these  people  to  the  scenes  of  their  native  land. 
it  was  this  that  inspired  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  with 
auch  courage  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  seniti- 
BMnt  of  innooenoe  heightens  this  love^  because  it  renders 
all  the  affections  of  early  life  pure,  sacred,  and  unalterable. 
Virgil  was  well  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  this  sentiment 
when  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  Nisus,  who  was  endeavor- 
ing to  dissuade  Euryalus  from  exposing  himself  to  the 
dangers  of  a  nocturnal  expedition,  these  affecting  words : 

*■  Tc  ■■yitsw  vellm :  taa  viti  digoior  aetas." 

*  Tky  Moony  youth  dcwrvcs  a  looger  date ; 

•«  JLi^  Ihoo— i - 

DRTPBM 


But  among  natioiis  in  which  childhood  is  rendered  un- 
happy, and  is  corrupted  by  the  vexations,  the  ferocity,  and 
inconsistency  of  education,  love  of  country  is  no  more  to 
be  found  than  nnocence.     This  is  one  of  the  causes  whv 
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•o  mmny  Europeann  are  dispersed  over  the  world,  aod  why 
tliere  are  so  few  ancient  monuments  in  Europe;  because 
each  generation  never  fails  to  destroy  the  monuments  of 
that  which  preceded  it  Hence  it  is  that  our  booiis,  our 
fashions^  our  customs,  our  ceremonies,  and  our  languages 
M>  soon  become  antiquated,  and  are  totally  different  in  each 
succeeding  century;  whereas  all  these  things  have  remained 
without  variation  among  the  sedentary  Asiatic  nations  for 
a  long  series  of  ages;  because  children  brought  up  in  Asia 
with  great  tenderness,  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  con- 
ceive an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  their 
ancestors,  from  the  recollection  of  their  felicity  and  of  their 
innooence. 

OP  THR  8BNTIMVNT  OP  ADMIRATION. 

The  sentiment  of  admiration  conveys  us  immediately 
tt  A  the  bosom  of  the  Deity.  If  it  is  excited  iu  us  by  some 
object  of  pleasure,  we  throw  ourselves  into  it,  as  into  its 
ioorce;  if  by  terror,  we  flee  to  it  as  a  refuge.  In  either 
-jise,  the  cry  of  admiration  is — **  O  my  God !"  This  some 
jave  asserted,  to  be  the  effect  of  our  education,  in  which 
God  is  frequently  the  theme  of  our  instructors ;  but  our 
iathers^  a  king,  a  patron,  or  some  celebrated  scholar  are 
still  more  frequently  the  subject  of  their  conversation. 
Why  is  it  that  when  we  stand  in  need  of  support  in  these 
unexpected  shocks,  we  never  exclaim,  **0  my  king!" — 
or,  if  the  circumstance  relates  to  the  sciences,  •*  O  Newton!" 

So  much  is  certain,  that  if  we  are  sometimes  reminded 
of  God  in  our  education,  we  soon  lose  every  idea  of  him 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Why 
then  have  we  recourse  to  him  on  extraordinary  occasions? 
This  natural  sentiment  k  common  to  all  nations,  among 
many  of  which  children  receive  no  instruction  whatever 
n  theology.  I  have  observed  it  in  the  Negroes  of  the 
Coast  of  Guinea,  of  Madagascar,  of  Caffraria,  of  Mozam* 
bique;  iu  Tartars  and  in  Malabars;  in  a  word,  m  natives 
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of  ertry  part  of  the  globe.  I  have  not  aeeo  a  single 
individual  but  what,  in  extraordinary  emotions  if  surprise 
or  of  admiration,  uttered  in  his  native  language  the  same 
exclamations  as  we,  at  the  same  ime  raising  his  hands  and 
his  eyes  to  heaven. 

OF  THE  MARVELLOUS. 

The  sentiment  of  admiration  is  the  source  of  the  instinct 
of  the  marvellous,  which  men  in  every  age  possessed. 

We  are  continually  in  quest  of  this,  and  apply  it  prin- 
cipally at  our  entrance  into  life,  and  our  departure  out  of 
it :  for  this  reason  the  cradles  and  the  tombs  of  so  many 
men  have  been  enveloped  in  fables.  It  is  the  inexhaustible 
source  of  our  curiosity;  it  expands  in  early  infancy,  and 
long  continues  to  accompany  innocence.  Whence  can 
children  derive  the  love  of  the  marvellous?  They  must 
have  fairy-tales,  and  grown-up  people  cannot  dispense  with 
epic  poems  and  operas.  It  is  the  marvellous  that  con* 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  powerful  charms  of  the  antique 
statues  (^  Greece  and  Rome,  which  represent  heroes  or 
gods,  and  contribute  more  than  is  imagined  to  inspire  us 
with  a  love  of  the  ancient  history  of  those  countries.  This 
is  one  of  the  natural  reasons  which  may  be  adduced  in 
answer  to  the  president  Henault,  who  expresses  his 
astonishment  that  men  should  have  a  greater  partiality  for 
ancient  than  for  modern  history,  and,  above  all,  for  that  of 
their  native  country.  It  proceeds  from  this,  that,  inde- 
pendent of  the  patriotic  sentiments  which,  at  least,  serve  as 
pretexts  for  the  intrigues  of  tlie  great  among  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans,  and  to  which  those  of  our  own  country 
were  Huch  utter  strangers  that  they  frequently  convulsed 
their  native  land  for  the  interest  of  their  house,  and  some- 
times for  the  honor  of  precedence  or  of  a  seat :  tliere  is  a 
certain  degree  of  the  marvellous  in  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cients, which  consoles  and  exalts  the  human  mind,  whereas 
that  of  the  religion  of  the  Gauls  terrifies  and  degrades  iU 
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Th  gods  of  the  Greieks  and  of  the  Romans  were  patriots 
like  their  great  men,  Minerva  gave  them  the  olive,  Nep. 
tune  the  horse.  These  deities  protected  the  towns  and 
their  inhabitants.  But  those  of  the  Gauls  were  tyrants, 
like  their  barons,  and  confined  their  protection  to  the 
Druids.  They  required  human  sacrifices.  In  a  word, 
this  religion  was  so  barbarous,  that,  according  to  the  testis 
,  mony  of  Suetonius  and  Pliny,  it  was  abolished  by  two 
Roman  emperors  successively.  I  say  nothing  concerning 
the  modern  interests  of  our  country;  but  I  am  well  assured 
that  the  relations  of  our  policy  will  never  supersede  in  the 
human  heart  those  of  the  Deity. 

I  shall  observe  that,  as  admiration  is  an  involuntary 
movement  of  the  soul  towards  the  Deity,  and  is  conse- 
quently sublime,  certain  modern  historians  liave  endea 
voured  to  multiply  beauties  of  this  kind  in  their  works,  bf 
crowding  them  with  surprizing  incidents;  Nature,  however 
but  rareiy  employs  them  in  her  productions,  oecause  mac 
IS  not  capable  of  enduring  too  frequently  similar  shocks 
She  displays  to  us  by  degrees  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  ex* 
pansion  of  the  flowers,  the  formation  of  the  fruits.  She 
precedes  our  enjoyments  by  a  long  series  of  harmonies , 
she  treats  us  as  men,  that  is  as  machines,  feeble  and  easily 
disordered ;  she  veils  the  Deity  fh>m  us,  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  endure  his  approach. 

FLBASURR  OF  MT8TSRT. 

This  is  the  reason  why  mystery  has  so  many  charms.  It 
is  not  pictures,  that  are  illumined  by  the  mokt  brilliant 
lights,  avenues  laid  out  ir  right  lines,  fulKblown  roses,  and 
women  of  perfect  beauty'  that  please  us  the  most  No ; 
the  shady  valley,  the  path  winding  through  the  forest,  the 
scarcely  half-opened  flower,  the  bashful  shepherdess  excite 
within  our  bosoms  the  sweetest  and  most  durable-emotions. 
Love  and  respect  for  objects  are  heightened  by  their 
mysteries.     Sometimes  it  is  that  of  antiquity  which  rendei 
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M  mmaj  ■onomeoti  TeneHble  in  oar  eyes ;  aometiiiies  if 
ii  tbat  of  distanoe.  which  oonfen  so  muiy  charms  oo  the 
ol^ectB  of  the  horixoo ;  and  sometimes  it  is  that  of  names. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  sciences  which  have  presenred  Greek 
names^  that  frequently  signify  very  common  things^  com- 
mand greater  respect  than  such  as  employ  only  modem 
terms»  though  thoe  hot  are  often  more  ingenious  and  more 
usefuL  Hence  it  is  that^  for  ezampfe*  ship-building  and 
navigation  are  held  in  much  less  estimation  by  modern 
scholars  than  many  other  physical  sdenoei^  which  are^ 
perhaps*  extremely  frivdoas»  but  are  dignified  with  Greek 
names.  Thus  admiration  is  not  a  relation  of  the  mind,  ar 
a  perception  of  our  reason,  but  a  sentiment  of  the  soul, 
which  arises  within  us  by  a  certain  ineffiible  instinct  of  the 
Deity,  at  the  sight  of  extraordinary  things,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  Tery  mysteriousness  in  which  they  are  en- 
Yeloped.  This  is  so  certain  that  it  is  destroyed  by  the  very 
knowledge  winch  enlightens  us.  If  I  shew  a  savage  an 
air-tnbe^  which  projects  a  stream  of  inflamed  spirit  of  wine^ 
he  is  transported  with  admiration;  he  is  ready  to  adore  my 
machine^  sind  takes  me  for  the  god  of  fire^  as  long  as  he  is 
ignorant  of  its  mechanism,  but  when  this  is  explained  to 
him,  he  ceases  to  admire  me,  and  looks  upon  me  as  a  mere 
quack.* 

PLSA8UIIB8  OF  lONORANCK. 

it  IS  in  consequence  of  these  ineffable  sentiments,  and 
af  these  universal  instincts  of  the  Deity,  that  ignorance 
las  become  the  inexhaustible  source  of  our  pleasures.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  confound  ignorance  and  error,  after 

•  Hence  it  is  that  we  admire  nothiag  bet  what  is  rare.  If  one  of  thoee 
parhcUoBS,  to  common  at  SpiUberf  en,  were  to  appear  on  the  horiaon  of 
Paris,  erery  one  wonid  ran  out  iato  the  streets  to  admire  it.  It  is,  ho^^ 
aver,  notbinf  BM>re  than  a  reflection  of  the  snn's  tiisk  la  the  clon^,  and  lA 
one  woald  stand  still  to  admire  the  son  himself,  became  ha  is  loo  common. 
Mystery  eonsdtBtes  one  of  the  charms  of  religion.  Those  who  desire  a  ■:•• 
thematical  demonstration  of  this  are  not  acquainted  cither  with  tht  Iswa  «f 
Kamrit,  vr  with  the  wanu  of  the  hnman  heart. 
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tbe  example  of  our  moralistii.  Ignorance  is  the  work  of 
Nature,  and  is  frequently  a  favor  conferred  upon  man; 
error  is  often  the  fruit  of  our  pretended  sciences,  and  is 
always  an  evil.  Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  our 
political  writers,  who  extol  our  present  illumination,  and 
oppose  to  it  the  barbarism  of  past  ages,  it  was  not  the 
iguorant  who  then  laid  waste  Europe  with  fire  and  sword 
for  disputed  points  of  religion.  Ignorant  people  would 
have  remained  quiet.  They  were  men  blinded  by  error, 
who  probably  boasted,  like  us,  of  their  intelligence,  and 
into  the  mind  of  each  of  whom  had  been  instilled  that 
^rror  of  childhood — ^Be  the  first. 

How  many  evils  ignorance  conceals  from  us,  which  we 
are  one  day  destined  to  meet  in  life,  without  being  able  to 
avoid  them !'— tlie  inconstancy  of  friends,  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  the  hour  of  death,  which  terrifies  so  many. 
The  knowledge  of  these  evils  would  deprive  us  of  the  en- 
joyment of  life.  How  many  blessings  ignorance  renders 
Miblime !  the  illusions  of  friendship  and  of  love,  the  pros- 
pects of  hope,  and  the  very  treasures  which  are  disclosed 
to  us  by  the  sciences.  These  only  charm  us  when  we 
are  entering  upon  the  study  of  them,  when  the  mind 
applies  to  it  enveloped  in  ignorance.  It  is  the  point  of 
contact  of  day  and  night  that  produces  the  light  most 
fiivorable  to  the  eye ;  it  is  this  harmonic  point  that  excites 
our  admiration,  when  our  understandings  become  en- 
lightened, but  exists  only  for  a  moment.  It  is  dissipated 
with  our  ignorance.  The  elements  of  geometry  have 
powerful  charms  for  youth,  but  never  for  the  aged,  unless 
it  be  certain  celebrated  geometricians,  who  have  proceeded 
from  discovery  to  discovery.  It  is  only  sciences  and  pas- 
sions, subject  to  innumerable  doubti  and  hazards,  that  make 
enthusiasts  of  every  age,  such  as  chemistry,  avarice, 
gamblings  and  love. 

For  one  pleasure  which  science  confers  and  destroys  in 
conferring,  ignorance  bestows  on  us  a  thousand,  which  are 
IDur*h  more  agreeable.  You  demonstrate  to  me  that  the  suii 
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«  a  Axed  globe^  whote  attractions  §^e  to  the  planets  half 
of  their  movements.  Did  those  entertain  an  idea  less  sub- 
lime, who  believed  it  to  be  guided  by  Apollo.  They  ima« 
gined  at  least  that  the  looks  of  a  Grod  encompassed  the 
earth,  together  with  the  beams  of  the  orb  of  day.  It  was 
science  that  dismounted  tlie  chaste  Diana  from  her  noc- 
turnal car;  it  was  this  that  banished  the  Hamadryads 
from  the  ancient  foresta^  and  the  gentle  Naiads  from  the 
fountains.  Ignorance  had  summoned  the  Gods  to  its  joys» 
to  its  griefc»  to  its  hymeneal  rights,  and  to  its  tomb; 
Science  behold  in  them  nothing  but  the  elements.  She  has 
abandoned  man  to  man,  and  has  cast  him  upon  the  earth 
as  upon  a  desert.  Ah  yes !  whatever  may  be  the  names 
she  gives  to  the  difierent  kingdoms  of  Nature,  undoubtedly 
celestial  spirits  superintend  their  combinations  so  ingenious^ 
so  varied,  and  so  constant ;  and  man,  who  has  bestowed  no* 
thing  on  himMlC  is  not  the  only  being  in  the  universe  that 
IS  endowed  with  mtelligence. 

It  is  not  to  our  knowledge  that  the  Deity  ccmimunicatea 
the  most  profound  sentiment  of  his  attributes,  but  it  is  tx> 
our  ignorance.  Night  gives  us  a  much  higher  idea  of  in* 
finity  than  all  the  brilliancy  of  day.  In  the  day-time  1 
see  but  one  single  sun;  at  night  I  behold  thousands.  Or 
are  they  suns,  those  stars  of  so  many  dtfTerent  colors  f 
Those  planets  which  revolve  round  the  earth,  have  they 
inhabitants  like  ourselves  ?  Whence  comes  the  Georgium 
Sidus,  recently  discovered  by  the  German  Herschel  ?  It 
was  traversing  the  orbit  ever  since  the  creation,  and  yet 
was  unknown  to  u&  To  what  region  are  those  lengthened 
comets  repairing  which  travel  through  such  immense 
spaces?  •  What  is  that  galaxy  which  divides  the  firma- 
ment ?  What  are  those  two  black  spots,  situated  at  the 
Antarctic  pole,  near  the  cross  of  the  south  t  Can  they 
be  stars  which  diffuse  darkness,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients  ?  Are  there  in  the  firmament  places  to 
which  light  never  penetrates?  The  sun  exhibits  to  me 
auly  a  terrestrial  infinity,  and  night  disckMfs  a  celestial 
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ooe.  O  mystery !  veil  these  enchanting  views  with  thy 
sacred  shades ;  permit  not  human  science  to  apply  to  them 
'ts  pitiful  compasses!  Let  not  virtue  henceforward  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  expecting  its  reward  from  the 
justice  and  the  sensibility  of  a  globe.  Suffer  it  to  think 
that  the  univerK  contains  other  destinies,  besides  those 
which  constitute  the  misery  of  the  earth  f 

Science  shews  us  the  limits  of  our  reason ;  ignorance 
bontinually  removes  them  farther  from  us.  In  my  solitary 
excursions,  1  take  good  care  not  to  enquire  who  is  tlie 
owner  of  the  mansion  which  1  perceive  at  a  distance. 
The  history  of  its  master  frequently  spoils  that  of  the  land- 
scape. The  reverse  is  the  case  with  that  of  Nature ;  the 
more  you  study  her  works,  the  more  reason  you  find  to 
■dmire  her.  There  is  only  one  instance  in  which  a  know« 
ledge  of  the  works  of  men  is  pleasing  to  us,  that  is,  when 
the  monument  we  are  surveying  has  been  the  abode  of  a  ' 
virtuous  man.  What  is  that  little  turret  which  1  see  from 
Montmorency  ?  It  is  that  of  Saint  Gratien,  where  Catiuat 
led  the  life  of  a  sage,  and  where  his  ashes  repose.  My 
soul,  circumscril)ed  within  a  little  village,  flies  to  embrace 
the  august  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  then  to  soar  to  a  sphere 
much  more  sublime  than  the  world,  that  of  virtue.  When 
I  cannot  command  prospects  like  this,  the  ignorance  of  the 
scenery  is  of  greater  advantage  to  me  than  an  acquaintance 
with  it  I  have  no  occasion  to  know  that  a  forest  belongs 
to  the  abbey,  or  that  duchy,  in  order  to  think  it  ma- 
jestic Its  aged  trees,  its  deep  glades,  its  silent  solitudes^ 
are  sufficient  for  me.  When  I  no  longer  perceive  man  in 
It,  I  feel  the  Divinity. 

If  I  give  way  ever  so  little  to'  my  feelings,  there  is  no 
landscape  but  what  I  ennoble.  Those  vast  meads  are 
oceans ;  those  foggy  hills  are  islands,  peering  above  the 
horizon ;  that  town  in  the  distant  vale,  is  a  city  of  Greece 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Socrates  and  of  Xenophon. 
Thanks  to  my  ignorance,  I  can  indulge  the  instinct  of  my 
soul.     1  plunge  into  infinity:     t  prolong  tlie  distance  of 
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I^cet  by  that  of  aget;  and,  to  complete  my  illusion^  I 
i  the  sceoe  the  abode  of  Virtue. 


OF  TBB  SBNTIMBNT   OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Nature  is  lo  bounteous  that  she  tarns  all  her  phenomena 
to  our  delight,  and  if  we  take  notice,  we  shall  find  that 
the  most  common  are  likewise  the  most  agreeable. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  for  example,  when  the  rain 
descends  in  torrents,  to  see  the  aged,  moss-covered  walla 
dripping  with  water,  and  to  hear  the  howling  of  the  winds 
mingled  with  the  pattering  of  the  rain.  These  melancholy 
sounds  lull  me,  at  night,  into  a  sweet  and  profound  slumber. 
I  am  not  the  only  individual  sensible  to  these  affections. 
Pliny  mentions  a  Roman  consul,  who,  when  it  rained, 
caused  bis  l>ed  to  be  placed  beneath  the  thick  foliage  of  a 
Ireeb  that  be  might  hear  the  pattering  of  the  drops,  and  be 
toothed  to  sleep  by  their  murmurs. 

.  I  know  not  to  what  physical  law  philosophers  can  refer 
the  sensations  of  melancholy!  for  my  part,  1  consider  them 
as  the  most  voluptuous  affections  of  the  soul.  **  Mekm- 
cfaoly  is  dainty,**  said  Michel  Montaigne.  The  reason  of 
this»  in  my  opinion,  is,  because  it  gratifies  at  once  the  two 
powers  of  which  we  are  composed,  the  body  and  the  soul, 
the  sense  of  our  misery  and  that  of  our  excellence. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  bad  weather,  the  sense  of  my 
wretchedness  as  a  hmnan  creature  is  pacified  when  I 
know  that  it  rains  while  I  am  under  shelter,  that  it  blows 
a  tempest  while  1  am  snug  in  my  bed.  I  enjoy  at  such 
times  a  negative  felicity.  To  this  are  afterwards  joined 
some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  the  perceptions  of 
which  convey  such  great  pleasure  to  the  soul,  as  of  infinity 
in  extent,  arising  from  the  distant  howling  of  the  wind. 
This  sentiment  may  be  heightened  by  refiecting  on  the  lawa 
of  Nature,  by  representing  to  myself  that  this  rain,  which 
comc%  I  will  suppose  from  the  west,  has  been  raised  from 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  perhaps  from  the  coasts  of 
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America;  that  it  comes  to  cleanse  our  large  towns,  to  re- 
plenish the  reservoirs  of  our  springs,  to  render  our  rivers 
navigable;  and,  while  the  clouds  which  discharge  it  aiL 
▼ance  toward  the  east,  to  impart  fecundity  to  the  vegetables 
of  Tartary,  the  seeds  and  substances  which  it  carries  into 
our  rivers  proceed  westward  to  the  sea,  to  supply  with 
food  the  fishes  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  flights  of  my 
intelligence  give  to  my  soul  an  extension  adapted  to  its 
nature,  and  appear  to  me  the  more  agreeable  in  proportion 
to  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  my  body,  which,  for  its 
part  is  fond  of  repose. 

If  I  am  sad,  and  my  soul  is  not  inchned  to  roam  so  far 
i  still  enjoy  a  pleasure  in  indulging  the  melancholy  which 
the  weather  excites.  It  then  appears  as  if  Nature,  like  a 
tender  friend,  adapted  herself  to  my  situation.  Besides^ 
she  is  always  so  interesting  under  whatever  aspect  she  ap» 
pears,  that  when  it  rains,  I  imagine  I  behold  a  beaut  iftil 
woman  weeping.  Her  beauty  increases  in  proportion  Ic 
oer  apparent  affliction.  In  order  to  feel  these  sentiments, 
which  I  may  venture  to  call  vduptuous,  we  must  not  look 
Ibrward  to  any  projected  excursions  or  visits,  hunting- 
parties  or  jonrnies,  which  then  throw  us  into  very  ill  hu- 
mour, because  we  are  disappointed.  Still  less  must  we 
cross  our  two  powers,  or  bring  them  into  collision  with 
each  other;  that  is,  apply  the  sentiment  of  infinity  to  our 
misery,  by  thinking  that  the  rain  will  never  be  over,  and 
that  c/our  misery  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  imagining 
that  all  the  seasons  are  deranged,  that  the  order  of  the 
elements  is  convulsed;  nor  give  way  to  all  the  fiilse  reason- 
ings in  which  a  man  who  is  wet  through  indulges.  To 
enjoy  bad  weather  the  soul  must  travel,  while  the  body 
reposes. 

It  is  from  the  harmony  of  these  two  powers  of  which  we 
are  composed,  that  the  most  terrible  revolutions  of  Nature 
fkequently  interest  us  much  more  than  her  most  delightful 
scenes.  The  volcano  of  Naples  has  much  greater  attnu> 
tioDS  fbr  travellers  than  the  delicious  gardens  which  border 
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its  fhoret;  the  plains  of  Greece  and  Italy,  covered  with 
rains,  are  more  interesting;  than  the  highly  cultivated 
fields  of  England ;  the  picture  of  a  tempest  has  more  ad- 
mirers than  that  of  a  calm;  and  the  fall  of  a  tower  draws 
together  a  greater  crowd  of  spectators  than  its  erection. 

FLKASURB   OT  RUINS. 

I  have  for  tome  time  thought  that  tlwre  exists  in  man  a 
certain  love  of  destruction.  If  the  populace  can  lay  their 
hauds  upon  a  monument,  they  are  sure  to  destroy  it  I 
have  seen  at  Dresden,  in  the  grounds  of  Count  de  Bruhl» 
exquisite  statues  of  women,  which  the  Prussian  soldiers 
mutilated  for  their  amusement  by  firing  at  them,  when  they 
took  that  city.  Most  people  of  the  lower  orders  are  ma* 
licious;  they  take  delight  in  destroying  the  reputation  of 
all  that  is  pre-eminent  But  this  malevolent  instinct  is  not 
the  production  of  Nature;  it  arises  from  the  wretchedness 
of  individuals,  into  whom  ambition  is  instilled  by  educa- 
tion, and  to  whom  it  is  forbidden  by  society,  whidi  throws 
them  into  a  negative  ambition.  Being  unable  to  raise  any 
thing,  they  are  not  satisfied  without  destroying  all  they  can 
lay  their  hands  upon.  The  partiality  for  ruin  in  this  case 
is  not  natural,  and  is  simply  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
the  miserable.  The  uncultivated  savage  destroys  only  the 
monuments  of  his  enemies;  thoae  of  his  own  nation  he  pre* 
serves  with  the  greatest  care:  and  what  demonstrates  that 
in  his  nature  he  is  much  better  than  man  in  civilized  so- 
ciety is  this,  that  he  never  calumniates  his  own  country- 
men. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  passive  love  of  ruin  is  universally 
diffused  over  all  mankind.  Our  voluptuaries  construct  ar* 
tificial  ruins  iu  their  gardens;  the  savages  are  fond  of 
reclining  in  melancholy  silence  on  the  sea-shore,  especially 
during  storms,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cascade  in  the  midst 
of  rocks.  Great  destructions  exhibit  new,  picturesque 
affects;    it  was  a  curionity  to  produce  these,  added  to 
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cruelty 9  which  induced  Nero  to  aet  fire  to  Rome,  that  b<* 
might  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  conflagration.  Setting 
aside  the  sentiment  of  humanity,  those  long  flames,  whicli, 
in  the  midst  of  night,  to  use  Virgil's  expression,  lick  the 
skies,  those  volumes  of  red  and  black  smoke,  those  showers 
of  sparks  of  every  color,  those  scarlet  reflections  in  the 
streets,  on  the  tops  of  the  steeples,  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters,  and  on  the  most  distant  hills,  afford  pleasure  even 
in  pictures  and  descriptions.  This  kind  of  affection,  which 
b  not  connected  with  our  physical  wants,  has  led  some 
philosophers  to  say,  that  the  soul,  being  itself  a  movement, 
takes  delight  in  all  extraordinary  emotions.  This  is  the 
reason,  say  they,  why  such  crowds  of  people  run  to  see  the 
the  executions  at  la  Gr^ve.  In  spectacles  of  this  kind  there 
is  not,  I  admit,  any  picturesque  effect.  But  they  have 
advanced  this  axiom  on  grounds  equally  slight,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  others,  which  are  to  be  found  in  their  works. 
The  true  reason  is,  that  the  soul  loves  rest  as  much  as  mo- 
tion. It  is  a  harmony  very  easily  deranged  by  powerful 
emotions ;  and  if  it  were  in  its  own  nature  a  movement,  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  delighted  with  such  as 
threaten  it  with  destruction.  The  idea  of  Lucretius  is,  in 
my  opinion,  much  more  just,  when  he  says,  that  propen- 
sities of  this  kind  are  produced  by  the  sentiment  of  our 
security,  which  is  heightened  by  the  prospect  of  the  danger 
from  which  we  are  secured.  We  delight,  says  he,  to  con- 
template storms  from  the  show.  It  is  undoubtedly  from 
this  disposition  of  the  mind  to  recur  to  itself,  that,  ki  the 
winter  evenings,  people  take  delight  in  forming  a  family 
circle  round  a  good  fire,  and  in  relating  frightful  stories  of 
spectres,^  of  people  losing  themselves  at  night  in  woods, 
and  of  highwaymen.  It  is  likewise  from  the  same  senti- 
ment that  persons  of  the  higher  classes  are  fond  of  seeing 
tragedies,  and  of  reading  narratives  of  battles,  of  ship- 
wrecks, and  of  the  destruction  of  empires.  The  security  of 
the  peaceful  tradesman  is  increased  by  the  dangers  of  the 
warrior,  the  navigator,  the  statesman.     This  species  o 
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I  from  fbe  aentiment  of  oar  misery,  which 
;  hswc  almdy  observed,  one  of  the  instiacts  of  oar 
Bat  we  have  within  us  a  senliment  still  more 
ch  causes  as  to  take  delight  in  ruins,  inde- 
t  of  mmj  pkturesqae  effect,  or  any  idea  of  security ; 
I  that  of  the  Deity,  which  always  mingles  with  our 
r  aSbdioiis,  and  constitutes  their  most  powerful 
I  shall  proceed  to  describe  some  of  its  characters, 
J  to  the  impressious  which  ruins  of  different  kinds 
:  OB  Hiy  ■nod.  This  subject  is  equally  new  and 
nth;  bat  time,  and  my  inability  prevent  me  from  tho- 
tOBSlily  investigating  it  I  shall,  however,  say  a  few  words 
by  tlK  way,  to  ezcalpate  and  exalt  human  nature  as  much 
m  Bes  in  my  power. 

The  homan  heart  is  naturally  so  strongly  disposed  to 
bttiuluicje,  that  the'spectacle  of  any  ruin  which  conveys 
to  the  miad  no  other  idea  than  that  of  human  misery,  in- 
spires OS  with  horror,  whatever  picturesque  effect  it  may 
present  I  was  at  Dresden  in  1765,  several  years  after  its 
bombardment  That  city,  small  indeed,  but  very  hand* 
some  and  of  great  trade,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
composed  of  regalar  streets,  of  little  palaces,  whose  fronts 
were  embdlisbed  externally  with  paintings,  colonnades, 
balconies  and  scalptnre,  lay  at  that  thne  more  than  half 
in  ruins.  The  enemy  had  directed  moat  of  their  bombs 
against  the  Lutheran  church  of  St  Peter,  which  forms  a 
rotunda,  constructed  with  such  solidity,  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  bombs  struck  the  cupola  without  doing  it  Any 
injury,  and  rebounded  on  the  adjacent  buildings,  which 
they  set  on  ff  re,  and  partly  destroyed.  Things  were  still 
in  the  same  state  as  at  tlie  end  of  the  war,  when  I  visited 
that  city.  They  had  only  thrown  up  along  some  of  the 
streets  the  stones  which  encumbered  them,  so  as  to  form 
on  each  side  long,  black  heaps.  Parts  of  palaces  were 
still  standing,  cleft  from  top  to  bottom.  You  might  dis- 
tinguish shattered  staircases^  painted  ceilings,  little  cabi* 
nets  papered  with  Chinese  paper,  fragments  of  looking- 
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glasses,  of  marble  chimney-pieces,  of  smoky  gilding.  Of 
others  nothing  was  left  but  the  brick-work  of  the  chim- 
nies,  which  rose  from  among  the  ruins  like  lofty  black 
and  white  pyramids.  More  than  one  third  of  the  city 
was  reduced  to  this  deplorable  condition.  The  Inhabitants 
who  were  before  so  gay  that  they  were  called  the  French 
of  Germany,  were  now  seen  sorrowfully  passing  to  and 
fira  These  ruins,  which  exhibited  a  thousand  extra- 
CMdinary  accidents  in  their  forms,  their  colors,  and  their 
groupes,  plunged  the  spectator  into  profound  melancholy ; 
for  they  exhibited  nothing  but  the  traces  of  the  indignation 
of  a  king,  who  had  not  vented  his  wrath  upon  the  strong 
ramparts  of  a  well-defended  city,  but  on  the  agreeable  ha- 
bitations of  an  industrious  people.  I  have  even  seen  more 
than  one  Prussian  affected  at  the  spectacle.  I  myself 
though  a  stranger,  had  not  the  slightest  feeling  of  the  re- 
turn of  that  security  which  is  excited  within  us  at  the 
sight  of  a  danger  from  which  we  are  safe;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  doleful  voice  resounding  in  my  heart,  repeated : 
*  And  if  this  were  thy  native  city  !*' 

This  is  not  the  case  with  ruins  occasioned  by  time. 
These  afford  us  pleasure  by  plunging  us  into  infinity;  they 
carry  as  back  several  centuries,  and  interest  us  in  propor- 
tion to  their  antiquity.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  ruins 
of  Italy  affect  us  more  than  our  own,  those  of  Greece 
more  than  those  of  Italy,  and  those  of  Egypt  more  than 
those  of  Greece.  The  first  time  I  beheld  an  antique 
monument  was  near  Orange.  It  was  the  triumphal  arch 
erected  by  Marius  after  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri.  It  is 
situated  in  the  fields,  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  It 
IS  an  oblong  mass,  with  three  arches,  nearly  resembling 
the  gate  of  St.  Denis.  When  I  was  close  to  it,  1  could 
not  satiate  myself  with  the  sight  of  it  **  There,"  I  ex- 
claimed, **  there  is  a  work  of  the  Romans,'*  and  my  ima- 
gination carried  me  at  once  to  Rome,  and  to  the  times  of 
Marius.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  all  the  senti- 
menti  which  successively  arose  within  my  breast     In  the 
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lint  place,  this  monument,  though  reared  by  the  misery 
of  mankind,  like  all  the  other  triumphal  arches  in  Europe, 
gare  me  no  pain,  because  1  recollected  that  the  Cimbn 
had  come  like  a  banditti  to  invade  Italy.  I  remarked  that 
if  this  triumphal  arch  was  a  monument  of  the  victories  of 
the  Romans  over  the  Cimbrit  it  likewise  displayed  the 
power  of  time  over  the  Romans.  In  the  bssso  relievo  of 
Uie  frieze  which  represents  a  battle,  1  distinguished 
a  standard,  on  which  might  be  plainly  perceived  these 
letters:  S.  P.  d.  R.  Senatus  Poptdusque  Romanus;  and 
another  which  had  M.  O.  the  signification  of  which  I  was 
unable  to  interpret  As  for  the  soldiers,  they  were  so 
much  worn,  that  neither  their  arms  nor  their  features  were 
discernible.  In  other  respects  this  monument  was  in  good 
preservation,  excepting  one  of  the  piers  of  an  arcade, 
which  a  neighboring  clergyman  had  demolished  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  his  parsonage.  This  modern  ruin 
produced  other  reflections  on  the  excellence  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  ancients  in  public  monuments ;  for  though 
this  pier,  which  supported  one  side  of  the  arcade  had 
been  removed,  as  1  have  already  observed,  the  arch,  which 
it  sustained,  remained  suspended  in  the  air  without  support, 
like  one  solid  piece.  It  likewise  occurred  to  me  that  the 
destructive  rector  was  perhaps  descended  from  the  ancient 
Cimbri,  as  all  the  French  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
northern  nations  who  invaded  Italy.  Thus,  setting  aside 
the  demolition,  which  my  respect  for  antiquity  prevented 
me  from  approving,  I  was  led  to  reflect  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  affairs,  which  frequently  place  the  victors  in  the 
situation  of  the  vanquished,  and  the  vanquished  in  that  of 
the  victors.  I  therefore  figured  to  myself  that  as  Marius 
had  avenged  the  honor  of  the  Romans,  and  destroyed  .the 
glory  of  the  Cimbri,  so  one  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Cimbri  had,  in  his  turn,  destroyed  that  of  Marius;  and 
that  the  young  females  of  the  neighborhood  probably  re- 
paired on  holidays  to  dance  in  the  shade  of  this  triumplial 
arch,  regardless  by  whom  it  was  built,  or  by  whom  it  was 
demolished. 
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The  rams  in  which  Nature  cootends  with  kiiinaa  art 
nspire  soft  melancholy.  She  there  demonstrates  the 
vanity  of  our  labors,  and  the  perpetuity  of  her  own.  As 
she  is  always  creating,  even  at  the  moment  when  she 
destroys,  she  plants  in  the  clefts  of  our  monuments  the 
wali-flower,  the  chsenopodium,  grasses  of  different  kinds, 
the  wild  cherry-tree,  garlands  of  rubus,  stripes  of  moss, 
and  all  the  saxatile  plants,  which,  by  their  flowers  and 
their  attitudes,  form  the  most  pleasing  contrasts  with  the 
rocks.  I  used  to  stop  with  pleasure  in  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg,  at  the  end  of  the  alley  of  the  Carmelites,  to 
contemplate  a  piece  of  architecture  which  had  originally 
been  intended  for  a  fountain.  On  one  side  of  the  pediment 
which  crowns  it,  is  reclined  an  aged  river-god,  on  whose 
face  time  has  impressed  wrinkles  more  venerable  than 
those  traced  by  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor:  it  has  destroyed 
a  thigh,  and  in  its  stead  has  planted  a  maple.  Of  the 
Naiad  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pediment  nothing  is  left 
but  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Her  head,  her  shoulders, 
and- her  arms  have  disappeared.  Her  hands  still  hold  the 
urn  from  which,  instead  of  fluviatic  plants,  shoot  Such  as 
delight  in  the  dryest  situations,  tufts  of  wall-flowers, 
dandelions,  and  long  sheaves  of  saxatile  grasses. 

Beautiful  architecture  always  produces  beautiful  ruins. 
The  plans  of  art  concur  with  those  of  Nature.  I  think 
nothing  has  a  more  imposing  aspect  than  the  antique  and 
well-built  castles  erected  by  our  ancestors  on  the  summits 
of  mountains,  that  they  might  discover  their  enemies  while 
at  a  distance,  from  the  parapet  of  which  now  issue  lofty 
trees,  whose  tops  are  agitated  by  the  winds.  I  have  seen 
others  whose  battlements  and  loop-holes,  formerly  so  mur- 
derous, were  encircled  with  the  flowers  of  the lilach,  whose 
tints,  of  a  soft  yet  brilliant  violet,  formed  charming  opposi- 
tions with  the  stones  of  the  tower,  cavernous  and  em- 
browned. 

The  mterest  of  any  ruin  is  increased  when  it  is  accom- 
IMinied  by  some  moral  sentiment,  for  example,  when  ihtatt 

2.  3  E 
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demolithed  castles  have  been  the  retreats  of  robbera. 
Such  was,  ill  the  district  of  Caux,  an  ancient  building 
called  the  Castle  of  Lillebonne.  The  lofty  exterior  walls 
are  broken  at  the  angles,  and  are  so  covered  with  ivy  that 
there  are  few  {daces  in  which  they  can  be  discovered* 
From  the  midst  of  the  courts,  to  which  I  think  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  penetrate,  rise  lofty,  embattled  turrets,  from 
the  summits  of  which  issue  large  trees,  tliat  wave  in  the 
wind*  Through  the  thick  covering  of  ivy  which  clothes 
their  sides,  you  here  and  there  perceive  Gothic  windows, 
embrasures,  and  breaches,  which  afford  a  glimpse  of  the 
staii^cases,  and  resemble  the  entrances  of  caverns.  Yoo 
see  DO  birds  around  this  desolate  habitation,  excepting  the 
buzzard,  which  hovers  over  it  in  silence;  and  if  you  some* 
times  hear  the  voice  of  any  of  the  feathered  tribes,  it  is  that 
of  some  owl  who  there  constructs  her  nest  This  castle  is 
•ituated  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow  val- 
ley, formed  by  mountains  covered  with  forests.  When  I 
reflected,  on  beholding  this  mansion,  that  it  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  petty  tyrants,  who,  before  the  royal  authority 
was  sufficiently  established  in  the  kingdom,  sallied  forth 
from  it  to  commit  depredations  on  their  wretched  vassals, 
and  even  on  travellers,  I  could  not  help  comparing  it  to  the 
carcase  and  skeleton  of  some  great  tieast  oi  prey. 

PUBASURR  ARISING  FROM    T0M98. 

No  monuments  are  more  interesting  than  the  tombs  of 
meot  and  especially  those  of  our  own  relations.  It  is  re* 
markable  that  every  people,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  even 
more  civilized  nations,  have  made  the  tombs  of  their  an- 
cestors the  centre  ^  their  devotion,  and  an  essentisd  part  of 
their  religion.  Those,  howevec«  must  be  excepted  amonjj^ 
whom  the  parents  incur  the  hatred  of  tficir  qhildren  by  a 
gloomy  and  a  cruel  education,  that  is,  the  western  and 
southern  nations  of  Europe.  In  every  ot)ier  part  of  the 
world  is  this  religious  melancholy  diffused.    The  tombs  of 
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ftftceBtora  are,  in  ChiDa,  one  ^  the  principal  embellishments 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  cities  and  of  the  hilis  in  the  country. 
They  are  the  bonds  that  most  powerfully  attach  savage 
nations  to  their  native  land.*  When  the  Europeans 
have  sometimes  proposed  to  them  to  change  their  territory, 
they  have  replied :  **  Shall  we  say  to  the  bones  of  our  fa- 
thers, Rise,  and  accompany  us  to  a  strange  land?"  This 
objection  they  have  always  considered  as  unanswerable. 
The  tombs  have  furnished  Young  and  Gessnerf  with 
charming  images  for  their  poems.  Our  voluptuaries,  who 
sometimes  return  to'^  the  sentiment  of  Nature,  construct 
fictitious  tombs  in  their  pleasure  grounds.  In  truth  they 
are  not  those  of  their  parents.  Whence  arises  this  senti> 
ment  of  funeral  melancholy  in  the  midst  of  pleasures]?  Is  it 
noi  because  something  still  continues  to  exist  after  death  ? 
If  a  tomb  excited  no  other  idea  than  of  what  it  contains, 
lliat  is  of  a  corpse,  the  sight  of  one  would  be  revolting  to 
their  imaginations.  Such  is  the  fear  which  most  of  them 
entertain  of  death.  To  this  physical  idea  then  some  moral 
nentiment  must  be  united.     The  voluptuous  melancholy 

*  The  attachment  of  the  SwiM  to  their  natire  eoantr  j  is  well  known,  and 
Ihe  respect  paid  by  them  to  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  and  relations  is  not 
less  remarkable.  The  cemetery  of  Zug,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the 
same  name,  is  thvs  described  t— <*  All  the  monaments  in  this  place,  con- 
secrated  to  the  dead,  are  of  the  same  form  and  frroportiona.  They  are  of 
a  square  and  grey  polished  stone,  three  feet  in  height,  bearing  an  epitaph, 
and  beneath  it  a  cross,  gilt  and  richly  ornamented.  Every  tomb  is  snr* 
roanded  by  some  of  the  most  Aragrant,  gay,  and  beantiftil  hortnlan  prodao- 
tjons ;  and  it  may  be  correctly  affirmed  of  this  place,  as  it  has  been  often 
fSumHn^  and  poeUcaliy  expressed  of  many  others,  ttiat  thf  tears  of 
maternal  tenderness,  of  filial  piety,  and  of  disappointed  love,  create  a 
perpetual  spring.  Each  grave  is  separated  from  the  others  by  little  chan- 
nels, tliat  the  flowers  planted  b^  the  fond  relatives  and  friends  of  the  d^ 
ceased  may  not  be  entangled  with  the  adjacent  vegetation.  The  cemetery 
iseicteneive,  and  is  defended  only  by  low  palisades,  above  which  is  dis- 
covered all  the  magnificence  of  mountain  scenery.  The  place  is  a  public 
walk  to  the  adjacent  neighbourhood,  invited  by  the  natural  and  artificial 
tmbaHishments,  and  by  the  gratlflcatlMi  of  the  senses  In  this  exuberant  gar- 
den. Cursed  be  the  profane  hand  wliich  would  brealc  the  feeblest  tendril  I 
Bnt  no  such  act  of  sacrilege  is  perpetrated.  On  festivals  this  favorite  spot 
presents  a  view  the  most  interesting,  uid  seems  to  render  the  mansions  of 
the  deceased  the  most  enviable  abode  of  the  living."    T* 

t  The  English  reader  will  net  fhil  to  associate  with  these  names  that  of 
the  poeHc  Hcrvey,  whose  florid  MidUationM  are  so  well  known  as  to  rcn 
dtr  any  remark  on  them  unnecessary.    T. 
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wftttck  resolU  from  it  anaes,  like  all  agreeable 
%iMi  the  haiBioay  of  two  opposite  priaciplei*  the  aenti- 
■ent  of  our  transient  existence,  and  that  of  oar  immor- 
labt},  which  are  combiDed  at  the  sight  of  the  last  habita* 
tion  of  man.  A  tomb  is  a  monoment  olaeed  on  the 
cimfiB*^  of  the  two  worlds. 

It  exhibits  to  as»  iu  the  first  place.  Hie  end  of  the  vam 
inqnietudes  of  life,  and  the  image  of  eternal  repose;  it  then 
excites  within  us  the  confiwed  sentiment  of  a  happy  im- 
moctahtyy  the  probability  of  which  is  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  the  person  whose  memory  it  recals  has  been  more 
Ytftnons^  It  is  this  that  attracts  oar  veneration.  And  this 
is  so  tme  that  though  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
aalkes  of  Socrates  and  of  Nerow  no  one  woold  have  in  his 
i  tboae  of  the  Boman  emperor,  were  they  even  con- 
t  in  an  nra  of  aiver»  aad  there  is  not  any  who  would 
not  give  tboae  of  the  philosopher  the  most  honorable  place 
A  his  apartment,  if  thej  vrere  endoaed  in  a  vase  of  clay. 

h  is  therefore,  from  thia  intellectual  instinct  for  virtne 
that  the  toasbs  of  great  men  inapire  ns  with  such  profoood 
veneration.  It  isfirom  the  aame  sentiment  that  those  which 
fontim  oCiiiects  that  once  were  amiable,  excite  such  pain- 
litl  regret ;  for,  aa  we  shall  presently  see^  the  attractions  of 
.ove  are  produced  only  by  liie  appearances  of  virtue.  For 
this  rcmoi  we  are  deeply  affected  at  the  sight  of  the  little 
hillock  which  coven  the  remains  of  a  lovely  child,  from  the 
recollection  of  its  innocenrr.  Hence  too  it  is  that  we  be> 
hold  wiAh  snch  emotion  n  toasb  beneath  which  reposes  a 
young  fcmilf,  in  whose  nrtuea  centered  the  love  and  the 
hope  of  her  foasihr.  To  render  tiiese  monnments  intereit- 
ing»  there  m  no  occasion  for  aaarfolc^  for  bronxei^  for  gild- 
mg.  The  amre  siaaple  they  arc^  the  greater  energy  they 
UH^pnrt  lo  the  irntimfnt  of  melancholy.  They  produce  a 
stronger  eflect  poor  than  ridi,  ancient  than  modem,  with 
(fetalis  of  asisfofftnne  than  with  titles  of  honqb  with  the 
nttribules  of  virtue  than  with  thoae  of  povrer.  It  is  in  the 
country  in  particular  that  they  aaake  a  profound  imprrs^ 
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•loa.  There  a  simple  hillock  freqaently  causes  more  tears 
fo  flow  than  the  superb  mausoleums  in  cathedrals.*  It  is 
there  that  grief  assumes  a  character  of  sublimity,  it  rises 
with  the  aged  yews  of  the  cemeteries;  it  extends  with  the 
plaint  and  the  surrounding  hills;  it  allies  itself  to  all  the 
effect!  of  Nature,  the  dawn  of  Aurora,  the  murmuring  of 
the  winds,  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  the  darkness  of  night. 
The  most  laborious  employment,  and  the  most  humiliating 
destiny  cannot  erase  this  impression  from  the  hearts  of  the 
most  wretched.  **  For  two  years,**  says  Father  du  Tertre, 
**  our  negro  Dominic,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  never 
ftiled  one  single  day,  as  soon  as  he  had  returned  from  his 
labor,  to  take  the  little  boy  and  girl  he  had  by  her,  and  to 
carry  them  to  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  where  he  spent 
full  half  an  hour  in  weeping,  and  his  little  children  fre- 
quently followed  his  example.**  What  a  funeral  oration 
for  a  wife  and  a  mother !  And  yet  she  was  only  a  poor 
slave. 

From  the  aspect  of  ruins  likewise  results  another  senti* 
ment,  independent  of  all  reflection;  it  is  that  of  heroism. 
Great  generals  have  more  than  once  employed  tlieir  sub- 
lime effect  to  exalt  the  courageof  their  soldiers.  Alexander 
prevailed  upon  his  troops,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Persia,  to 
oum  their  baggage,  and  no  sooner  had  they  set  fire  to  \U 

•  Oar  ^rtlats  make  statues  shed  tears  over  the  tombs  of  the  great.  It  is 
Imt  )oat  that  stataes  should  be  made  to  weep  over  those  for  whom  men  do 
not  weef .  I  have  been  a  specutor  of  many  funerals  of  rich  people,  bat 
very  seldom  observed  any  one  shed  a  tear  at  them,  unless  occasionally 
some  old  servant,  who  was  perhaps  thrown  ont  of  emplov.  Some  time 
■go,  passing  throogh  a  lonely  street  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Marceau,  1  saw 
a  coffin  in  the  passage  of  a  small  bouse.  Near  this  coffin  knelt  a  female, 
who  was  engaged  in  prayer,  and  apparently  overwhelmed  with  grit*f.  This 
Woman  perceiving  the  priests  at  the  end  of  the  street  coming  to  conduct 
the  procession,  rose  and  ran  away,  covering  her  eyes  with  both  hands,  and 
uttering  lamentable  cries.  Some  of  the  neighbours  endeavoured  to  stop  and 
to  console  her,  but  in  vain.  As  she  passed  me  I  enquired  whether  it  was 
the  loss  of  a  daughter  or  of  her  mother  that  so  deeply  afflicted  her.  **  Alas, 
Sirr*  she  replied,  bathed  in  tears,  "it  is  the  loss  of  a  gentlewoman  of 
whom  1  earned  a  livelihood.  I  used  to  chare  for  her."  I  enquired  of  the 
Belghbonrs  the  name  of  this  benevolent  gentlewoman :  she  was  the  wife  of 
a  carpenter.  «n  a  small  way  of  business,  Te  rich,  what  use  do  you  mak*  oC 
y«vr  wealth  daring  your  lives,  since  no  one  weeps  at  your  death  t 
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tbao  tbey  were  ready  to  follow  him  to  the  end  €^  the  world 
WilliaiBy  duke  of  Normandy,  am  his  hmding  in  England, 
burned  all  hw  own  ships,  and  his  troops  conquered  that 
kingdom.*     But  there  are  no  ruins  which  excite  wttihin  as 
sentiments  so  powerful  as  those  of  Nature.     They  display 
to  us  this  vast  prison  the  earth,  in  which  we  are  confined, 
as  itself  subject  to  destruction,  and  detach  ns  all  at  once 
from  our  prejudices  and  our  passions,  as  from  a  theatrical, 
transient,  and  frtvoloas  representation.     When  Lisbon  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  its  inhabitants,  escaping  from 
their  houses,  embraced  each  other,  great  and  small,  friends 
and  enemies,  inquisitors  and  Jews,  known  and  unknown, 
every  one  divided  his  clothes  and  his  provisions  with  those 
who  had  none.     I  have  witnessed  something  of  the  same 
kind  in  storms,  on  board  of  vessels  on  the  point  of  destnic* 
tion.     The  first  effect  of  misfortune,  says  a  celebrated 
writer,  is  to  stretch  the  soul,  and  the  second  to  break  it 
This  is  because  the  first  movement  of  man  in  adversity  is 
to  raise  himself  towards  the  Deity,  and  the  second  is  to 
descend  again  to  physical  wants.     This  last  effect  proceeds 
from  reflection;  but  the  moral  and  sublime  sentiment  al* 
most  always  takes  possession  of  the  heart  at  the  aspect  of 
great  destruction. 

RUINS  OF  NATURE. 

When  alarms  concerning  the  end  of  the  world  were 
propagated  in  Europe  some  centuries  ago,  great  numbers 

•  n«  wrtSor  kat,  tai  lUt  pMstf*,  adTtncwl  a  poaitioa  which  appean  per^ 
fcd^  aatoMM*.  Tbat  th«  tif  ht  of  raiat  ma>  he  prodactive  of  heruiim, 
1  pc<taM  Ml  to  dcay :  b«t  Mr«ly  M.  de  St.  nerre  cannot  seriously  mean 
to  aatMt  that  tke  spectacle  of  the  conSafralioa  of  the  Monnan  fleet,  ah- 
•tracledly  frooa  erery  other  coasideratioa,  or,  to  nse  his  own  words,  **  in- 
dwpsVdantofaM  rcaectioa,**  inspired  Willian'k  foUowera  witli  such  conrafEe 
aa  enabled  iheaa  to  Iriaaaph  over  all  opposition.  Had  they  witnessed  the 
destraction  of  aa  eqaal  aaaBber  of  Harold*s  resscls,  bat  sttll  retained  their 
ow«i»  tbe  rala  woald  Imyo  been  eqaally  great ;  biK  it  Is  nore  than  probable 
that,  in  this  ease,  they  woald  not  have  foaght  with  eqaal  deternuaalioa. 
It  was  caaaeqaeatly  not  the  sight  of  the  ruin,  bat  the  relation  wf  tita  taiMS 
4e«(iayad  to  tbeaselTse  wbicb  excited  ia  Uie  Maoedwiiaa  and  the  Hormas 
aaMieta  sack  herak  reeolalioa.    T. 
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of  persons  d  vested  themselves  of  all  their  property;  and 
without  doubt  we  should  see  the  same  efiecto  produced  at 
the  present  day,  were  such  an  opinion  to  obtain  credit 
But  these  total  and  sudden  ruins  are  not  to  be  apprehended 
in  the  infinitely  wise  plans  of  Nature :  nothing  is  there 
destroyed  but  what  is  afterwards  repaired. 

The  apparent  ruins  of  the  earth,  as  the  rocks  which 
project  iVom  its  surface  in  s^  many  places,  have  their 
utility.  The  rocks  seem  to  us  to  be  in  ruins  only  because 
they  are  neither  squared  nor  polished,  like  the  stones  of  our 
monuments;  but  their  anfractuosities  are  necessary  ^o  ve*> 
getables  and  the  animals  which  are  destined  there  to  find 
nourishment  and  shelter.  It  is  only  for  vegetative  and  sen- 
sitive beings  that  Nature  has  created  the  fossil  kingdom, 
and  wherever  man  raises  masses  unserviceable  to  those 
objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  she  hastens  to  impress 
^r  chisel  upon  them,  in  order  to  employ  them  in  the 
general  harmony. 

If  we  consider  the  end  and  the  origin  of  her  works,  those 
of  the  most  celebrated  nalions  will  appear  extremely  fri^ 
voious.  Nations  had  no  occasion  to  pile  up  such  immense 
assemblages  of  stones  to  fill  me  with  respect  for  their  anti- 
quity. A  little  pebble  of  our  rivers  is  more  ancient  thau 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt:  multitudes  of  cities  have  been 
destroyed  since  its  creation.  If  I  am  desirous  of  adding 
some  moi^l  sentiment  to  the  monuments  of  Nature,  I  can 
say  to  myself  at  the  sight  of  a  rock :  Twas  here  perhaps 
reposed  the  virtuous  Fenelon,  while  meditating  his  divine 
Telemaohus ;  here  perhaps  it  will  one  day  be  engraved  that 
he  effected  a  revolution  in  Europe,  by  teaching  its  kings 
that  their  glory  consists  in  tlie  happiness  of  their  subjects, 
and  the  happiness  of  their  subjects  in  the  labors  of  agri- 
culture: the  eyes  of  posterity  will  once  be  attracted  by  the 
same  stone  on  which  mine  are  now  fixed*  It  is  thus  that 
I  embrace  the  past  and  the  future  at  die  sight  of  a  perfectly 
mgged  rock,  and  consecrating  it  to  virtue  by  a  simple  iu- 
•soription,  I  render  it  more  venerable  than  if  it  were  deco» 
rated  with  the  five  orders  of  architecture. 
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OP  THE  PLBASURB  OF  SOUTUDB. 

It  is  likewUe  melancholy  that  renders  solitude  so  attrac« 
lire.  Solitude  flatters  our  animal  instinct  in  presenting  to 
us  retreats  so  much  tlie  more  tranquil  as  the  storms  of  life 
have  been  violent;  and  it  extends  our  divine  instinct,  by 
giving  us  prospects  in  which  all  the  natural  and  moral  beau* 
ties  appear  clothed  with  all  the  charms  of  sentiment  It  is 
in  consequence  of  these  contrasts  that  no  solitude  is  more 
pleasing  than  that  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city 
and  no  popular  festival  more  agreeable  than  when  it  is  held 
near  a  solitude. 

OP  TBB  BBNTIMBNT  OP  LOYK. 

If  love  were  only  a  physical  sensation*  I  should  have  no* 
thing  more  to  do  than  to  introduce  the  reasonings  and  th» 
actions  of  two  lovers  conformably  to  the  physical  laws  of 
tlie  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  filtration  of  the  chyle,  and 
other  humors  of  the  body,  in  order  to  disgust  the  most 
profligate  likiertine:  nay,  even  its  principal  act  is  accom- 
panied with  a  sense  of  shame  in  the  inhabitants  of  every 
country.  There  is  do  nation  that  publicly  prostitutes  itself; 
and  though  intelligent  voyagers  have  asserted  that  this  ior 
fiimoos  custom  was  practised  by  the  natives  of  the  island 
of  Otaheite,  more  attentive  observers  have  since  ascertain- 
ed that  it  was  confined,  in  that  nation,  to  females  of  the 
very  lowest  cfatts,  and  that  the  others  maintained  the  ap- 
pearances of  modesty  common  to  all  mankind* 

I  cannot  find  in  Nature  any  direct  cause  of  modesty.  I. 
it  be  asserted  that  man  is  ashamed  of  tlie  act  of  coition 
became  it  makes  him  resemble  animals,  that  reason  is  not 
sufficient ;  for  sleeping^  eating,  drinking,  still  more  fre- 
quently produce  a  like  resemblance,  but  he  is  ashamed  of 
none  of  these.  In  truth,  there  is  a  cause  of  modesty  in  the 
physical  act;   Imt  whence  proceeds  that  which  the  moral 
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■entimeDl  of  it  occasions?  Not  ODiy  this  act^  but  even  the 
recollection  of  it  is  concealed  from  the  view.  The  female 
considers  it  as  the  testimony  of  her  weakness,  and  opposes 
a  long  resistance  to  the  solicitations  of  man.  How  happens 
it  that  Nature  has  placed  in  her  heart  this  obstacle,  which 
often  triumphs  over  its  most  favorite  propensities,  and  its 
most  headstrong  passions? 

Independent  of  the  particular  causes  of  modesty,  whi<;h 
are  unknown  to  me,  1  think  I  can  discover  one  iu  the  two 
powers  of  which  man  is  composed.  The  sense  of  love 
being,  as  it  were,  the  centre  at  which  meet  all  the  physical 
sensations,  as  those  of  perfumes,  of  music,  of  agreeable 
colors  and  forms,  of  touching,  of  pleasing  temperatures  and 
tastes;  from  all  these  results  a  violent  opposition  to  the 
other  intellectual  power,  whence  proceed  the  sentiments  of 
the  Deity  and  of  immortality.  Their  contrast  is  so  much 
the  more  complete  in  proportion  as  tlie  act  of  the  former  is 
brutal  and  blind,  and  as  the  moral  sentiment  which  usually 
accompanies  love  is  more  expanded  and  more  sublime.  Ac* 
.  cordingly  a  lover,  in  order  to  subdue  his  mistress,  never  fails 
first  to  set  the  latter  in  action,  and  to  employ  his  utmost 
efforts  to  amalgamate  it  with  the  other  sensation.  Thus 
modesty,  in  my  opinion,  is  produced  by  the  struggle  between 
these  two  powers;  for  this  reason  children  are  naturally  de»* 
tituteof  it,  because  the  sense  of  love  is  not  developed  in  thenL 
Hence  it  is  that  youth  have  much  modesty,  because  these 
two  powers  have  attained  in  them  to  the  highest  degree  of 
energy;  and  that  most  aged  persons  have  none  at  all,  be- 
cause they  have  lost  the  sense  of  love  from  the  decay  of 
Nature,  or  its  moral  sentiment,  from  the  corruption  of  so- 
ciety, or  what  is  frequently  the  case,  both  t<^ther,  from 
the  concurrence  of  those  two  causes. 

As  Nature  has  rendered  all  the  animal  sensations  sub- 
servient to  this  passion,  which  is  destined  to  perpetuate 
numan  life,  she  has  likewise  combined  in  it  all  the  senti- 
ments of  the  soul ;  so  that  the  tender  passion  presents  to 
two  lovers  not  only  the  sentiments  which  are  connected 
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witb  oor  wtnti  and  the  iosttuct  of  oar  misery,  as  thoie  o/ 
protection,  of  jniccour,  of  confidence,  of  support,  of  repoao^ 
but  likewise  all  the  sublime  instincts  which  exalt  mas 
above  human  nature,  [t  was  in  this  sense  that  Plato  de> 
fined  love  ao  interposition  of  the  gods  in  favor  of  youth.* 

Whoever  would  make  himself  acquainted  with  human 
nature  needs  only  to  study  the  nature  of  love;  he  would 
Chen  discover  the  origin  of  all  the  sentiments  of  which  I 
have  treated,  and  of  a  multitude  of  others,  which  I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  ability  to  unfold.  We  shall,  how* 
ever,  remark  that  this  natural  affection  develops  in  every 
being  its  principal  character  by  imparting  to  it  the  utmost 

*  It  wu  In  conieqacBce  of  tbe  sublime  infloenc*  of  this  panion  that  th* 
tliebans  formed  a  battalion  of  heroes,  called  the  sacred  band,  who  all 
pei  Ubed  together  at  the  battle  of  Cberoiuta.  They  ware  ail  fooiad  lyiag  in 
ranks,  their  breasts  pierced  with  pikes,  and  their  faces  turned  towards  the 
enemy,  lliis  specUcle  drew  tears  even  from  the  eyes  of  Philip,  their  con- 
qnerer.  Lycargus  likewise  availed  himself  uf  the  power  of  Iotc  in  tbe 
education  of  the  Spartans,  and  converted  it  into  one  of  the  strong  sapporls 
of  the  republic.  But  as  tbe  animal  counterpoise  to  this  celestial  sentimeiit 
did  not  e&ist  in  the  beloved  object,  it  was  productive,  among  the  Greeks, 
of  excesses,  for  which  they  have  been  justly  reproached.  Their  legislators 
looked  upon  women  at  fit  only  for  bearing  children ;  they  were  not  awara 
that  by  promoting  love  among  men,  they  weakened  that  attachment  which 
ought  to  unite  the  sezea,  and  that,  to  strengthen  their  poliUcal  ties,  they 
burst  asunder  those  of  Nature. 

The  republic  of  Lyearfga*  had  some  other  natural  defects,  among  the  rest 
the  slavery  of  the  Helots.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  points,  I  eoa- 
iider  him  as  the  most  sublime  genius  that  ever  existed :  l>eaides,  we  ought 
to  make  great  allowance  for  the  obstacles  of  every  kind  which  he  eo- 
conntered  in  the  establishment  of  his  laws. 

In  the  harmonies  of  the  different  ages  of  bmaan  life,  tliart  are  sock 
pleasing  relations  of  the  weakness  of  children  to  the  strength  of  their  pa- 
rents, of  courage  and  of  love  among  the  youth  of  both  sexee  to  the  virMm 
and  religion  of  the  aged  without  passions,  that  I  am  astonished  no  one  has 
yet  presented  at  least  a  sketch  of  baman  society,  according  In  this  manner 
with  all  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  laws  of  Nature.  There  are  woam 
essays  of  this  kind  in  Telemachus,  among  others  in  tbe  account  of  the  man- 
ners of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  but  they  are  only  slightly  tottched  upon. 
Sneh  a  society,  thus  united  in  all  its  paru,  would,  in  my  opinion,  attain  lo 
the  highest  degree  of  social  happiness  at  which  human  nature  is  capable  9f 
arriving  on  earth,  and  would  remain  immoveable  amid  the  moeC  yiolcnt 
political  tempests.  So  far  from  fearing  its  neighbours,  it  would  subdue 
them  without  arms,  after  the  example  of  ancient  China,  by  the  mere  spec 
fade  of  its  felicity,  and  the  influence  of  its  virtues.  I  entertained  the 
design  of  extending  this  idea,  at  the  instigation  of  J.J.  Kooasean,  and  a 
writing  tbe  history  of  a  people  of  Greece,  well  known  to  poets,  because 
they  lived  conformably  to  the  dictates  of  Nature,  and  for  that  reaaoa  alradHk 
entirely  unknown  to  oar  political  writers ;  but  time  pennittetl  me  only  I 
sketch  the  plen  of  it,  and  to  complete  no  more  than  the  first  lK>ok 
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eactension  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Thus  for  exiunplei  it 
IS  in  the  season  when  every  plaat  perpetuates  its^f  by  means 
«r  its  flowers  and  its  fmit^  that  it  acqaires  all  its  perfectiotk, 
and  the  characters  by  which  it  is  invariably  detenni«ed. 
It  is  in  the  seatoii  of  love  that  tlie  sii^ing-btrds  redooble 
their  melody,  and  that  those  wiuch  excel  in  their  colors^ 
are  invested  with  all  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  the  tints 
of  which  they  delight  to  display,  by  swelling  out  their  ruffii, 
expanding  their  tails,  or  dropping  their  wings  to  this 
ground.  It  is  then  that  the  sturdy  bull  presents  his  head 
and  menaces  with  his  horns,  that  the  nimble  courser 
bounds  over  the  plains,  that  the  ferocious  animals  fill  the 
forests  with  their  bellowings,  and  that  the  tigress,  exhaling 
the  odor  of  carnage,  makes  the  deserts  of  Africa  resound 
with  her  hideous  caterwauling,  and  appears  in  the  eyes  of 
her  cruel  lovers,  irresistibly  attractive^ 

It  is  likewise  in  the  period  of  love  that  all  the  natural 
ajffections  of  the  human  heart  are  devek>ped.  It  is  then 
that  innocence,  candor,  sincerity,  modesty,  generosity^ 
heroism,  sacred  fidelity,  piety,  are  express^  with  ineffable 
graces  in  the  attitude  and  in  the  fealu^  of  two  youthful 
lovers.  Love  assumes  in  their  pure  souls  all  the  cbarac* 
ters.of  i«ligion  and  of  virtue.  They  shUn  the  tumqltuous 
aaiemblies  of  cities,  the  corrupt  palhs  of  ambition,  and 
seek  in  the  most  sequestered  situations  some  rustic 
altar,  where  they  may  swear  to  each  other  everlasting  at- 
tachment. The  fountains,  the  woods,  Aurora,  the  con-» 
itellations  of  night,  are  alternately  called  to  bear  witness 
to  their  vows.  Led  astray  by  a  religious  intoxication,  they 
frequently  take  each  other  for  divinities.  Every  mistress  is 
adored,  every  lover  is  an  idolater.  The  grass  upon  which 
they  tread,  the  air  they  breath,  the  shades  beneath  which 
they  repose,  appear  to  them  to  be  hallowed  by  their  pre- 
sence* They  behold  in  the  universe  no  other  felicity  than 
that  of  living  and  dying  together,  or  rather  they  entirely 
lose  sight  of  death.  Love  transports  them  into  boundless 
ages,  and  death  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  m» 
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dium  of  uniting  them  for  ever*  But  ihould  any  ob- 
«ticle  intenrene  to  separate  them,  neither  the  hopes  of 
ANrtune»  nor  the  tender  attentions  of  syrapatliizing  friend- 
ahip»  are  capable  of  affording  consolation.  After  having 
icached  the  borders  of  heaven,  they  languish  on  earth;  in 
their  despair  they  immure  themselves  in  cloisters,  and  pray 
to  God  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  for  that  happi- 
ness of  which  they  enjoyed  but  a  momentary  glimpse. 
Long  after  their  separation,  when  chilling  age  has  be- 
numbed their  senses,  when  they  have  been  distracted  by  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  other  cares,  which  have  so  often 
caused  them  to  forget  that  they  were  human  creatures,  their 
hearts  still  palpitate  at  the  sight  of  the  tomb  which  con- 
tains  the  object  they  loved.  They  had  relinquished  him 
in  the  world,  they  hope  to  meet  him  again  in  heaven. 
Unhappy  Eloisa!  what  sublime  sentiments  tlie  ashes  of 
Abelard  excited  in  thy  soul! 

These  celestial  emotions  cannot  possibly  be  the  effects  of 
an  animal  act.  Love  is  not  a  slight  convulsion  as  it  is  de- 
nominated by  the  divine  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  is  from  the 
charms  of  virtue  and  the  sentiment  of  its  godlike  attributes, 
that  it  derives  so  much  energy.  Vice  itself,  in  order  to 
friease,  is  obliged  to  borrow  its  features  and  its  language. 
If  actresses  make  so  many  conquests,  it  is  because  they  se- 
duce their  admirers  by  the  illusions  of  innocence,  of  bene- 
volence, of  magnanimity  in  the  characters  of  shepherdesses^ 
heroines,  and  goddesses,  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
presenting. Their  so  much  vaunted  graces  are  nothing 
more  than  the  appearances  of  virtues.  lU  on  the  contrary, 
virtue  is  sometimes  displeasing,  the  reason  is,  because  it 
displays  itself  under  the  appearance  of  severity,  ill-humor, 
jedioosncas,  or  some  other  fiuling  by  which  we  are  dis- 
daled. 

Accordingly  beaoty  springs  from  virtue,  and  ugliness 
torn  vice;  and  these  characters  are  frequently  impressed 
fven  on  early  infiincy  by  education.  Here  it  may  be  ob- 
<BCted  that  there  hare  been  instances  of  men  handsome  and 
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vicious^  and  of  others  who  have  been  homely  and  virtuooa* 
or  this  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  were  two  celebrated  exam* 
pies  in  ancient  times;  but  these  very  examples  are  in  favor 
of  my  position.  Socrates  was  unhappy  and  vicious  at  the 
age  in  which  the  physiognomy  acquires  its  principal  cha* 
meters,  from  infancy  till  the  age  of  seventeen  years*  He 
was  born  of  poor  parents,  and  his  father  was  bent  on  com- 
pelling him  to  learn  the  profession  of  a  sculptor,  in  spite  of 
his  repugnance.  Nothing  less  than  an  oracle  was  capable 
of  successfully  opposing  paternal  tyranny.  Socrates  ac» 
knowledged,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  a  physiog* 
nomist,  that  he  was  addicted  to  women  and  wine,  the  ordi* 
nary  vices  into  which  misery  plunges  men;  he,  at  length, 
reformed  himself,  and  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
this  philosopher  when  he  was  discoursing  on  the  Deity.  Am 
to  the  happy  Alcibiades,  born  in  the  lap  of  fortune,  the 
lessons  of  Socrates,  and  the  love  of  his  parents  and  fellow- 
dtizens,  developed  in  him  at  one  and  the  same  time  corpo 
real  and  mental  beauty ;  but  being  afterwards  debauched 
by  associating  with  bad  company,  he  had  nothing  left  but 
the  physiognomy  of  virtue.  However  seducing  they  may 
appear  at  first  sight,  you  soon  discover  the  ugliness  of  vice 
in  the  countenances  of  handsome  persons  who  have  become 
wicked.  Notwithstanding  their  smile,  you  discern  in  them 
a  something  false  and  perfidious.  This  dissonance  is  per- 
ceptible even  in  the  voice.  Every  thing  about  them  is 
masked,  like  their  faces.  We  shall  farther  observe,  that 
all  the  forms  of  beings  are  expressive  of  intellectual  senti- 
ments, not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  man,  who  studies  nature, 
but  likewise  in  those  of  animals,  whose  instinct  conveys  to 
them  at  once  a  knowledge  of  those  subjects,  most  of  which 
are  to  us  so  obscure.  Thus,  for  example,  each  animal  has 
features  which  express  its  character.  In  the  sparkling  and 
restless  eyes  of  the  tiger  we  discover  his  fierceness  and  hiv 
perfidy.  The  gluttony  of  the  hog  is  announced  by  the 
meanness  of  his  attitude,  and  the  inclination  of  his  head 
towards  the  ground.    All  the  animals  are  perfectly  ac« 
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^awntod  witii  tkue  cbaTOdcn,  for  the  laws  of  Nature  are 
■niveraal.  For  iostance^  tliough  to  an  iaatteattve  mau 
there  may  appear  to  be  very  little  diffeicace  faetween  tbe 
fox  and  a  kiud  of  dog  which  reaenblev  hiiii»  a  hen  will 
never  mistake  one  for  the  other.  She  will  ase  the  last  close 
to  her  without  alarm;  but  the  sight  of  lite  other  will  fill 
her  with  terror.  We  shall  foiiher  remark  that  every  animal 
expresses  in  its  features  some  predominsiDt  passion,  such  as 
cruelty,  voluptuousness,  cunning,  stupidity.  But  man  alose^ 
when  not  degraded  by  the  vices  of  society*  bears  on  his 
connteBance  the  impivesnoa  of  a  celestial  origin.  There  is 
not  a  single  trait  of  beauty  but  what  mai^  be  referred  to 
aome  virtue;  this  lo  innocence,  ^hat  to  candor,  those  to 
generosity,  to  modesty,  to  heroism.  U  is  to  their  influence 
that  man  owes  the  respectand  theoonfidenoe  be  veoeiveafroBi 
the  ammala  in  every  country  where  their  nature  has  not 
been  altered  by  frequent  persecutions.  Whatever  channs 
there  may  be  in  the  harmony  of  the  cobrsand  of  the  forms 
oi  the  human  figure,  we  see  no  reason  why  its  physical 
effect  should  have  any  influence  over  animals,  were  it  not 
accompanied  with  the  impression  of  some  moral  power. 
The  ftilness  of  forms,  or  the  freshness  of  colors*  would 
rather  excite  the  appetite  of  ferocious  beasts  than  their 
respect  and  their  love.  Lastly,  as  we  distinguish  the  cha- 
racter of  their  passions,  they  likewise  discover  the  charac- 
ter of  ours,  and  are  capable  of  judgipg  with  accuracy 
whether  we  are  cruel  or  peaceable.  The  game  which 
shuns  the  sangmnary  huntsman,  assemhlea  around  the 
peaceful  shepherd. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  beauty  is  arbitrary  among  all 
nations ;  but  we  have  elsewhere  refuted  this  opinion  by 
the  evidence  of  fact  The  mutilations. of  the  Negroes,  the 
figures  cut  in  their  skin,  their  flat  noses,  their  compressed 
foreheads;  the  flat,  long,  round,  and  pointed  heads  of  the 
Savages  of  North  America;  the  pierced  lips  of  the  Bra- 
saliaas;  the.  large  ears  of  the  natives  of  Laos^  in  Asia,  and 
of  several  tribes  of  Guiana,  are  the  effects  of  superstition 
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«r  of  ft  bad  education.  The  ferocious  animftlt  IheiM^es 
are  struck  with  these  deformities.  All  trai^lers  unaiii* 
niously  relate  that  when  the  famiabed  lions  aad  tigera 
attack  in  the  night  some  caravan,  which,  bowe^r,  vary 
rarely  happens,  the  first  victims  of  their  fory  are  the  ani* 
mats,  and  then  the  Indians  or  Negroes.  The  European 
figure,  with  Its  simplicity,  awes  them  much  more  than 
when  deformed  by  the  African  or  Asiatic  characters. 

When  it  has  not  been  altered  by  the  vices  of  society^ 
its  expression  is  sublime.  A  Neapolitan,  named  John 
Baptiata  Porta,  had  the  ingenuity  to  disc<»ver  resembhoicea 
between  it  and  the  figures  of  beasts.  He  wrole  a  book  on 
this  subject,  the  engravings  in  which  repfcaent  huBMu 
heads  resembling  those  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  the  sbeep^  the 
hog,  and  the  ox.  His  system  is  favorable  to  our  modem 
opinions,  and  perfectly  agrees  with  the  alteration  which 
title  passions  produce  in  the  human  figure.  But  I  shoukl 
.ike  to  know  from  what  animal  Pigal  copied  that  charming 
Mercury  I  saw  at  Berlin,  and  after  the  passions  of  what 
beasts  the  Grecian  sculptors  executed  the  Jupiter  Capi« 
tolinus,  the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  the  Apollo  of  the  Vati* 
can.  In  what  animids  did  they  study  those  divine  ex* 
pressions  ? 

I  am  convinced,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  there 
IS  not  a  single  beautiful  feature  in  any  figure^  but  what 
may  be  referred  to  some  mora)  sentiment  relative  to  virtue 
and  to  the  Deity.  The  features  of  ugliness,  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  referred  to  some  vicious  i^ection,  as  jealousy, 
avarice,  gluttony,  anger.  To  prove  to  our  philosophers 
how  grossly  they  are  mistaken  when  they  assert  that  the 
passions  are  the  only  moving  principles  of  buman  life,  I 
wish  some  one  would  present  to  them  the  expressions  o^ 
all  the  passions  combined  in  one  single  head ;  for  example, 
the  vranton  and  immodest  air  of  the  courtezan,  with  tlie 
treacherous  and  ferocious  air  of  ambition,  and  some  traits 
a^  hatred  and  of  envy,  which  are  negative  ambitionflL 
A  head  uniting  all  these  would  be  more  bideoos  than  Mit- 
dttsa*s ;  it  would  resemble  that  of  Nero. 
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Every,  paasion  has  an  animal  character,  as  John  Baptitta 
Porta  very  justly  observed.  But  every  virtue  likewise  has 
its  character ;  and  a  physiognomy  is  never  more  interest- 
iug  than  when  we  can  discern  in  it  a  celestial  affection 
struggling  against  a  passion.  ( do  not  even  know  whether 
it  be  possible  to  express  a  virtue  otherwise  than  by  a 
triumph  of  this  kind.  It  is  this  that  makes  modesty 
appear  so  amiable  in  the  face  of  a  youthful  female,  because 
it  is  the  most  violent  conflict  of  animal  passions  with  a 
sublime  sentiment  The  expression  of  sensibility  likewise 
renders  a  countenance  highly  affecting,  because  the  soul 
u  there  displayed  in  a  state  of  suffering,  and  this  spectacle 
excites  in  our  bosoms  a  virtue,  which  is  the  sentiment  of 
compassion.  If  the  sensibility  of  this  figure  be  active, 
that  is,  if  it  arise  spontaneously  at  the  sigh  of  the  micery 
of  another,  it  is  still  more  striking,  because  it  then  becomes 
tlie  divine  expression  of  generosity. 

It  u  my  opinion  that  the  most  celebrated  pictures  and 
statues  of  antiquity  are  entirely  indebted  for  their  high 
reputation  to  the  expression  of  this  two-fold  character, 
that  is,  to  the  harmony  arising  from  the  two  opposite  sen- 
timents of  passion  and  of  virtue.  So  much  is  certain,  that 
the  master-pieces  of  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  the 
ancients  which  are  most  extolled,  all  exhibited  this  kind 
of  contrast  Of  this  we  have  abundance  of  examples  in 
their  statues^  as  in  the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  in  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  who  still  retains  in  his  fall  the  respect  due  to 
his  glory,  even  at  the  moment  when  death  snatches  him 
away.  Such  too  was  the  Cupid  wielding  the  lightning 
after  Alcibiades  when  a  child,  which  Pliny  ascribes  to 
Praxiteles  or  to  Scopas.  A  lovely  child,  launching  from 
his  little  hands  the  lightnings  of  Jove,  cannot  fail  to  excite» 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  sentiment  of  innocence  and 
that  of  terror.  To  the  character  of  the  Deity  was  joined 
a  human  character  equally  attractive  and  formidable.  I 
believe  that  the  paintings  of  the  aacients  expressed  still 
more  strongly  these  harmonies  of  opposite   sentiments. 
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Pliny,  who  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  most  cele- 
brated, mentions,  among  others,  a  picture  by  Athenioo  of 
Maronea,  representing  the  cautious  and  crafty  Ulysses 
discovering  Achilles  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  by  offer- 
ing him  some  female  ornaments,  among  which  was  a  sworo. 
The  quick  movement  witli  which  Achilles  seizes  the  lalter, 
must  have  formed  a  charming  contrast  with  his  assumed 
habit  and  the  calm  demeanor  of  a  nymph ;  and  another, 
not  less  iuteresting,  must  have  been  exhibited  by  Ulysses, 
with  his  cunning  air,  and  the  expression  of  joy  restrained 
by  his  prudence,  lest  in  discovering  Achilles  he  should 
betray  himself.  Another,  still  more  moving,  by  Aristides 
of  Thebes,  represented  Biblis  dying  of  love,  the  object  o 
which  is  her  own  brother.  Here  might  be  distinguished 
the  sentiment  of  virtue,  which  banished  far  from  her  thr 
idea  of  a  criminal  passion,  and  that  of  fraternal  tenderness 
which  recalled  love  under  the  very  appearance  o^  virtue. 
These  cruel  consonances,  despair  at  being  betrayed  by 
her  own  heart,  the  desire  to  die  to  hide  her  shame,  the 
desire  to  live  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  object  beloved,  her 
health  impaired  by  such  painful  conflicts,  all  these  must 
have  produced,  amid  the  languors  of  death  and  of  life, 
the  most  interesting  contrasts  in  the  face  of  this  unfor- 
tunate female.  In  another  picture,  by  the  same  Aristides, 
was  admired  a  mother  wounded  in  the  breast,  at  the  siege 
of  a  town,  and  suckling  her  infant.  Her  countenance,  says 
Pliny,  seemed  to  express  her  apprehension  lest  it  should 
suck  her  blood  with  her  milk.  Alexander  valued  it  so 
highly  that  he  caused  it  to  be  removed  to  Pelia,  the  place 
of  his  birth.  The  victory  of  maternal  love  over  bodily 
pain  must  have  been  a  noble  triumph.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Le  Poussin  composed  with  that  virtue  the  prin- 
cipal expressisn  of  his  picture  of  the  Deluge.  Rubens 
has  introduced  it  in  an  admirable  manner  into  the  face  of 
his  Medicis,  in  which  you  discover,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  pain  and  the  joy  of  child-birth.  He  heightens 
still  more  the  violence  of  the  physical  passion,  by  the  care- 
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less  attitude  in  which  the  queen  is  reclined  in  an  arm* 
chair,  and  by  her  bare  foot,  which  has  come  out  of  the 
slipper :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  gives  additional  sub- 
limity to  the  moral  sentiment  she  feels,  by  the  high  des- 
tinies of  her  infant,  who  is  presented  to  her  by  a  god,  and 
who  is  laid  in  a  bower,  amidst  bunches  of  grapes  and  ears 
of  corn,  emblems  of  the  felicity  of  her  reign.  Thus  the 
great  masters  were  not  contented  to  oppose  mechanically 
groupes  and  vacancies,  lights  and  shades,  children  and 
aged  persons,  feet  and  hands ;  but  they  sought  with  the 
greatest  assiduity  those  contrasts  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
which  are  expressed  in  the  human  countenance  by  traits 
mcffable,  and  which  must  constitute  an  everlasting  charm 
in  their  pictures. 

The  productions  of  Le  Sueur  abound  in  these  contrasts 
of  sentiment,  and  he  makes  those  of  elementary  nature 
harmonize  with  them  so  perfectly,  as  to  produce  the 
sweetest  and  most  profound  melancholy.  But  it  was  much 
more  easy  for  his  pencil  to  express,  than  it  is  for  my  pen  to 
describe  them.  I  shall  mention  only  one  example  of  this 
kind,  taken  from  Poussin,  whose  compositions  are  truly 
admirable,  but  whose  colors  have  been  injured  by  time. 
It  is  in  his  picture  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  While  the 
Roman  soldiers  are  bearing  off  in  their  arms  the  affrighted 
Sabine  virgins,  there  is  a  Roman  officer  who  appears  de- 
sirous of  securing  a  young  and  handsome  female,  who  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  arms  of  her  mother.  He  employs  no 
violence  towards  her,  and  addresses  the  mother  with  all 
the  ardor  of  love,  and  with  profound  respect.  He  seems 
to  say  to  her :  **  She  shall  be  happy  with  me.  Let  me 
obtain  her  by  love,  and  not  by  fear.  It  is  not  so  much 
my  wish  to  deprive  you  of  a  daughter  as  to  give  you  a 
son.**  It  is  thus  that  conforming  in  the  habits  of  his  figures 
to  the  simplicity  of  their  age,  which  rendered  them  nearly 
alike  in  persons  of  every  condition,  he  has  not  distin- 
guished the  officer  from  the  soldier  by  his  dress,  but  by 
his  manners.     He  has  seized,  as  he  generally  did,  the 
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moral  character  of  his  subject,  which  produces  a  very 
different  effect  from  that  of  costume.  I  could  wish  to 
ha^e  seen  from  the  hand  of  the  same  man  of  genius,  the 
same  Sabines,  as  wives  and  mothers,  between  the  Sabine 
and  Roman  armies,  **  running,"  as  Plutarch  says,  **  some 
one  way,  some  another,  with  tears,  cries,  and  shouts,  rush- 
ing between  the  arms  of  the  combatants,  over  the  dead 
bodies  extended  upon  the  ground,  so  that  they  appeared 
to  be  mad,  or  possessed  by  some  spirit;  some  carrying  in- 
fants at  the  breast  in  tlieir  arms,  others  with  their  hair 
dishevelled,  and  all  calling  now  the  Sabines,  now  the 
Romans,  by  the  tenderest  names  that  exist  among  men.** 

The  grandest  effects  of  love  are  produced,  as  we  have 
observed,  by  contrary  sentiments  which  are  blended 
together,  as  those  of  hatred  frequently  proceed  from  the 
collision  of  similar  sentiments.  For  this  reason  no  senti- 
ment is  more  agreeable  than  to  find  a  friend  in  the  person 
we  esteemed  our  enemy;  nor  any  pain  more  severe  than 
to  discover  an  enemy  in  him  whom  we  looked  upon  as  our 
friend.  It  is  these  harmonic  effects  that  often  render  a 
trifling  service  more  grateful  than  a  long  series  of  good 
offices,  and  the  offence  of  a  moment  more  odious  than  the 
enmity  of  a  whole  life:  because,  in  the  first  case,  very 
opposite  sentiments  are  united  together,  and  in  the  second, 
sentiments  intimately  connected  clash  with  each  other. 
Hence  likewise  it  is,  that  a  single  defect  among  the  good 
qualities  of  a  virtuous  man  frequently  appears  more  dis- 
gusting than  all  the  vices  of  a  libertine  in.  whom  we  dis- 
cover a  single  virtue ;  because,  by  the  effect  of  contrasts, 
these  two  qualities  are  the  most  prominent,  and  predomi- 
nate over  the  others  in  the  two  characters.  This  must 
likewise  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  weakness  of  the  human 
mind,  which,  invariably  attaching  itself  to  a  single  point 
in  all  its  considerations,  dwells  on  the  most  prominent 
quality  for  the  purpose  of  forming  its  judgment.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  into  how  niany  errors  we  fall,  because 
we  neglect  to  study  the  elementary  principles  of  Nature. 
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Tiiey  might  undoubtedly  be  extended  much  farther ;  but 
I  am  satisfied  with  having  said  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
flieir  existence,  and  to  awaken  in  others  the  desire  of 
making  the  application  of  them. 

These  harmonies  acquire  greater  energy  from  the  neighs 
boring  contrasts  which  set  them  off,  from  the  consonaoces 
which  repeat  them,  and  from  the  other  elementary  law 
of  which  we  have  treated;  but  when  some  one  of  the 
moral  sentiments  of  which  we  are  here  presenting  a  faiult 
outline,  is  combined  with  them,  a  most  enchanting  efifecf 
is  then  produced.  Thus,  for  example,  a  harmony  becomes 
in  some  measure  celestial  when  it  contains  a  mystery 
which  always  presupposes  something  marvellous  and  di« 
▼ine.  I  one  day  experienced  this  very  agreeable  effect  in 
turning  over  a  collection  of  old  prints,  representing  the 
history  of  Adonis.  Venus  had  stolen  the  infant  Adonis 
from  Diana,  and  was  educating  him  with  Cupid.  Diana 
was  determined  to  recover  him,  because  he  was  the  son  of 
one  of  her  nymphs.  One  day,  therefore,  Venus  having 
descended  from  her  car,  drawn  by  doves,  was  walking 
with  the  two  children  in  a  valley  of  Cytbera.  Diana,  at 
the  head  of  her  armed  nymphs,  placed  herself  in  ambush 
ID  a  forest  through  which  Venus  had  to  pass.  Venos 
perceived  her  enemy  approaching,  and  being  unable 
either  to  escape  or  to  prevent  the  goddess  from  carrying 
off  Adonis,  she  immediately  clapped  wings  upon  him,  and 
presenting  him  with  Cupid  to  Diana,  told  her  to  take 
whichever  of  the  children  she  thought  to  belong  to  her. 
Both  being  equally  beautiful,  both  of  the  same  age,  and 
both  furnished  with  wings,  the  chaste  goddess  of  the 
woods  was  deterred  from  chusing  either  the  one  or  tlie 
other,  lest  she  should  take  Cupid  instead  of  Adonis. 

There  are  many  sentimental  beauties  in  this  fable*  I 
one  day  related  it  to  J.  J.  Rousseau,  to  whom  it  gave 
great  pleasure.  **  Nothing  pleases  me  so  much,**  said  he» 
**  as  an  agreeable  image  which  conreys  a  moral  senti* 
ment.**     We  were  walking  in  the  plain  of  Neuill}    near  a 
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park,  in  which  we  saw  a  group  of  Love  and  Friendship, 
under  the  form  of  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman,  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  kissing  each  other.  Having 
lookcid  at  it,  he  said :  '*  The  artist  has  produced  an  obscene 
image  from  a  charming  idea.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  pleasing  than  if  he  had  represented  the  two  figures 
in  their  natural  state;  Friendship  as  a  grown  young 
woman  caressing  an  infant  Cupid."  As  we  were  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  I  repeated  to  him  the  conclusion  of 
the  moving  fable  of  Philomela  and  Progne : 

Le  desert  est^il  fait  poar  de^  talens  si  beaux  f 
Venex  faire  aox  cites  eclater  leun  merveilles. 

Anssi  bien,  en  voyant  les  bois. 
Sans  cesse  il  rons  soavient  que  Th6r£e  antrefoit 

Parxni  des  demeares  pareilles, 
Exerca  sa  farear  sur  vos  divins  appas. 
Et  c'estle  soavenir  d'nn  si  crael  ootragc 
Qui  fait,  reprlt  sa  scenr,  que  je  ne  vous  suis  pat ; 

En  voyant  les  hommes  helasi 

II  m'en  soavient  bien  davaotage. 

**  Why  waste  thy  music  in  the  desert  air;  come,  charm 
flie  city  with  thy  melodious  strains.  Besides,  the  very 
sight  of  the  forest  must  incessantly  remind  thee  that 
beneath  their  shades  Tereus  formerly  violated  thy  divine 
charms. — It  is  the  remembrance  of  that  cruel  outrage, 
replied  her  sister,  which  prevents  me  from  bearing  you 
company.  The  sight  of  man,  alas!  revives  too  powerfully 
the  painful  recollection." 

"  What  a  series  of  ideas!**  cried  he;  «  how  affecting!** 
His  voice  was  stifled,  and  tears  rushed  into  his  eyes.  I 
could  perceive  that  he  was  likewise  moved  by  the  secret 
analogy  t«etween  the  talents  and  the  destmy  of  the  bird 
and  his  own  situation.  It  is  obvious  then,  from  the  two 
allegorical  subjects  of  Diana  and  Adonis,  and  of  Love  and 
Friendship,  that  there  are  actually  within  us  two  distinct 
powers,  the  harmonies  of  which  exalt  the  soul,  when  the 
physical  image  conveys  to  it  a  moral  sentiment,  as  in  the 
first  example,  and  on  the  contrary  abase  it,  when  a  moral 
sentiment  brings  us  back  to  a  physical  sensation,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Love  and  Friendship* 
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The  circumstances  that  are  understood  without  l>eing 
mentioned,  likewise  heighten  moral  expressions,  because 
they  are  conformable  to  the  expansive  nature  of  the  soul. 
They  conduct  it  through  a  vast  field  of  ideas.  It  is  these 
that  impart  such  a  powerful  effect  to  the  fable  of  the 
Nightingale.  Add  to  this  also  a  multitude  of  oppositioua^ 
which  1  have  not  leisure  to  analyze. 

The  farther  the  physical  image  is  removed  from  us,  the 
greater  is  the  extent  of  the  moral  sentiment;  and  the 
more  the  first  is  circumscribed,  the  more  energetic  is  the 
sentiment  it  is  undoubtedly  this  that  renders  our  affec- 
tions so  strong  when  we  regret  the  death  of  a  friend. 
Grief  then  conveys  us  from  one  world  to  another,  from  an 
object  replete  with  charms  to  a  tomb.  Hence  it  is  that 
this  passage  of  Jeremiah  contains  a  strain  of  such  sublime 
melancholy :  Vox  in  Rama  audita  est,  ploratiu  et  ululatits 
multus:  Rachel  plorans  Jilios  mot  et  noluit  consolarif  quia 
non  iunt :  A  voice  was  beard  in  Ramah,  lamentation  and 
bitter  weeping;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  refused 
to  be  comforted  because  they  are  not*  All  the  consola- 
tions that  this  world  can  afford  are  dashed  to  pieces 
against  this  expression  of  maternal  anguish,  non  sunt. 

The  single  j'el  d'eaa  of  St  Cloud  pleases  me  more  than 
all  its  cascades.  If,  however,  the  physical  sentiment  is 
not  lost  in  infinity,  it  is  capable  of  conveying  sorrow 
thither  when  it  reflects  the  same  sentiment.  I  find  iu 
Plutarch  a  powerful  effect  of  this  progressive  consonance. 
**  Brutus,**  says  he,  **  thinking  his  cause  desperate,  deter« 
mined  to  leave  Italy,  and  went  on  foot  through  the  coun- 
try of  Lucania  to  the  town  of  Elea,  which  is  situated  oti 
the  sea-shore.  Here  Portia  being  on  the  point  of  parting^ 
from  him  and  returning  to  Rome,  endeavored  to  conceal 
the  anguish  that  rent  her  heart  But  a  picture  discovered 
it,  though  before  she  had  always  manifested  the  utmost 
fortitude  and  constancy.**     The  subject  of  this  picture  was 

.  cnoriah,  cnap.  xaod.  v.  IS. 
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taken  from  Grecian  story;  it  represented  the  parting  of 
Andromache  and  Hector,  who  was  going  out  of  the  ciiy 
of  Troy  to  battle,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  delivering 
her  infant  into  her  arms;  but  her  eyes  were  fixed  only 
upon  him.  The  conformity  between  this  picture  and  her 
own  feelings,  made  her  burst  into  tears;  she  returned 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  gaze  at  it,  and 
could  never  refrain  from  weeping.  This  being  observed 
by  Acilius,  one  of  the  friends  of  Brutus,  he  repeated  the 
words  of  Andromache  in  Homer. 

Yet  while  my  Hector  still  rarvives  I  flee 
My  father,  mother,  kindred,  all  in  thee.— 

Brutus  replied  with  a  smile :  **  But  for  my  part  I  must 
not  answer  Portia  in  the  words  of  Hector  to  Andromache, 
in  the  same  passage  of  the  poet: 


hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home. 

There  guide  the  spindle  Hua  direct  the  ioom« 

For  though  the  natural  weakness  of  her  body  prevents  her 
from  performing  the  same  achievements  of  valor  as  we,  yet 
in  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  our  country  she  is  inferior  to 
none  of  us." 

This  picture  was  undoubtedly  placed  under  the  vesti- 
oule  of  some  temple  built  on  the  sea-shore.  Brutus  was 
on  the  point  of  embarking  privately  and  unattended.  His 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  had  accompanied  him,  perhaps 
on  foot.  The  moment  of  separation  is  at  hand,  and  to 
sooth  her  anguish,  she  casts  her  eyes  on  this  picture  conse- 
crated to  the  gods.  She  there  beholds  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache,  who  were  destined  never  to  meet 
again.  Her  soul  is  agitated,  and  to  revive  her  fortitude 
she  turns  her  eyes  upon  her  husband.  The  comparison  is 
completed;  her  courage  forsakes  her,  the  tears  overflow, 
conjugal  affection  triumphs  over  the  love  of  country: — two 
virtues  in  opposition.  Add  to  these  the  characters  of  wild 
nature,  which  mingle  so  well  with  human  grief;  a  pro- 
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foond  sulitude,  the  colamns  and  the  cupola  of  the  ancient 
temple,  corroded  by  the  air  of  the  sea,  and  marbled  with 
mosses,  which  gave  (hem  the  appearance  of  green  bronze; 
the  setting  sun  gilding  the  roof;  the  murmurs  of  the  sea. 
breaking  at  a  distance  along  the  coast  of  Lucania,  the 
towers  of  Elea  perceptible  in  the  bosom  of  a  vaDey  be- 
tween two  steep  mountains,  and  the  grief  of  Portia,  which 
carries  us  back  to  the  age  of  Andromache.  What  a  pic- 
ture suggested  by  a  picture!  Artists,  could  ye  but  pro* 
duce  it,  Portia,  iu  her  turn,  would  call  forth  many  a  tear ! 
I  could  multiply  to  infinity  the  proofs  of  the  two  powers 
by  which  we  are  governed.  I  have  said  sufficient  con- 
cerning a  passion,  the  instinct  of  which  is  so  blind,  to  shew 
that  we  are  ruled  and  attracted  in  it  by  other  laws  than 
those  of  digestion.  Our  affections  prove  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  since  they  expand  in  all  circumstances  in  which 
they  feel  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  as  in  that  of  infinity, 
and  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  nothing  on  earth  but  the 
charms  of  innocence  and  virtue. 

OF  SOME   OTHKR   SBNTIMSNTS   OP   THE    DEITY,   AND 
AMONG   OTHERS   THAT   OF   TIRTUE. 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  ^reat  number  of  sentimental 
laws,  which  it  has  not  here  been  in  my  power  to  discuss: 
sucn  as  those  which  produce  presentiments,  omens,  dreams, 
the  recurrence  of  fortunate  and  unfortunate  events  at  the 
same  periods,  and  others  of  the  siime  kind.  Their  effects 
are  attested  among  nations  civilized  as  well  as  savage,  by 
writers  both  sacred  and  profane,  and  by  every  person  who 
is  attentive  to  the  laws  of  Nature.  These  communications 
of  the  soul  with  an  invisible  order  of  things,  are  rejected 
by  the  learned  of  modem  tiilies,  because  they  coincide  not 
with  their  systems  and  their  almanacs;  but  how  many 
things  exist  which  we  are  incapable  of  reconciling  with 
our  reason,  and  which  have  not  even  been  perceived  by  it. 

There  ai-e  particular  laws  which  prove  the  immediate 
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action  of  Providence  on  the  haman  species,  and  which  are 
contrary  to  the  general  laws  of  physics.  For  example,  the 
principles  of  reason,  of  the  passions^  and  of  sentiment,  as 
well  as  the  organs  of  speech  and  of  hearing,  are  the  same 
lii  men  of  every  country,  and  yet  the  langaages  of  nations 
differ  all  over  the  world.  Why  is  the  art  of  speech  so 
different  among  beings  who  are  subject  to  the  same  wants? 
and  why  is  it  incessantly  changing  from  father  to  son,  so 
that  we  modern  French  no  longer  understand  the  language 
of  the  Gauls,  and  that  one  day  our  descendants  will  not 
be  able  to  understand  ours  ?  The  ox  of  Bengal,  bellows 
like  that  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  nightingale  pours  forth 
in  our  climates  the  same  itraiiis  that  ravished  the  poet  of 
Mantua  on  the  banks  of  the  To. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  though  it  has  been  asserted  by 
writers  of  high  reputation,  that  the  characters  of  languages 
are  determined  by  the  climate,  for  if  they  were  subject  to 
its  influence,  they  would  not  vary  in  every  country  in 
which  the  climate  is  invariable.  The  language  of  the 
Romans  was  at  first  barbarous,  afterwards  majestic,  and  has 
at  last  become  soft  and  effeminate.  Languages  are  not 
rough  to  the  north  and  smooth  to  the  south,  as  has  been 
alledged  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who,  in  treating  of  this  sub- 
ject, has  given  too  great  an  extension  to  physical  laws. 
The  language  of  the  Russians  in  the  north  of  Europe  ia 
very  soft,  being  a  dialect  of  the  Greek  ;  and  tiie  jargon  of 
tne  southern  provinces  of  France  is  harsh  and  uncouth. 
1  ne  Laplanders,  who  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  speak  a  language  that  is  pleasing  to  the  ear;  and 
the  Hottentots,  who  live  in  the  extremely  temperate  cli- 
mate of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cluck  like  turkey-cocks. 
The  language  of  the  Peruvians  is  full  of  strong  aspirations 
and  grating  consonants.  Without  going  forther  than  our 
closets,  we  may  deduce  the  different  characters  of  the  lan- 
guages of  each  nation,  from  the  names  which  appear  ou 
the  maps  of  their  territory,  and  convince  ourselves  thitt 
their  harshness  or  their  soffneaa  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  their  latitudes. 
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Other  observers  have  pretended  that  it  was  the  cele- 
brated writers  of  a  natioa  who  determined  and  fixed  its 
language ;  but  (he  great  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  could 
not  prevent  the  corruption  of  the  Latin  tongue  previous  to 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Those  of  the  age  of  Louiy 
XIV.  already  begin  to  be  antiquated  in  France.  If  posterity 
fixes  the  character  of  a  language  to  the  ages  which  ha%e 
been  productive  of  great  writers,  it  is  not,  as  some  have 
asKrted,  because  it  is  theu  more  pure;  for  we  find  in  it  mn 
many  inversions  of  phraseology,  of  those  decompositions  of 
words»  and  of  those  embarrassed  syntaxes  which  render 
the  metaphysical  study  of  all  grammar  tiresome  and  bar- 
barous; but  it  is  because  the  writings  of  these  great  men 
sparkle  with  maxims  of  virtue,  and  present  us  with  a  thou- 
■aod  perspectives  of  the  Deity.  I  doubt  not  that  the  sub- 
lime sentiments  which  inspire  them,  still  continue  to 
illumine  them  in  the  order  and  the  disposition  of  their 
works,  since  they  are  the  sources  of  all  harmony.  Henoe^ 
in  my  opinion,  results  the  unalterable  charm  which  ren- 
den  the  perusal  of  them  so  delicious  to  persons  in  all  ages 
and  of  all  nations;  hence  it  is  that  Plutarch  has  eclipsed 
most  of  the  writers  of  Greece,  though  he  was  neither  of 
the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  of  that  of  Alexander,  and  that  the 
tnoslation  of  his  writings  into  old  French  by  the  good 
Amyot  will  be  more  generally  read  by  posterity  than  most 
of  the  original  works  even  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is 
the  moral  goodness  of  a  generation  which  characterizes  a 
language,  and  transmits  it  unchanged  to  the  succeeding ; 
for  this  reason  it  is  that  the  languages,  customs,  and 
fashions  of  dress  have  in  Asia  been  inviolably  preserved 
from  generation  to  generation,  because  parents  there 
secure  the  affection  of  their  children.  But  these  reasons 
afford  no  explanations  of  the  difference  of  language  which 
exists  between  one  nation  and  another.  It  will  ever  appear 
to  me  to  be  something  supernatural,  that  men  who  enjoy 
the  same  elements,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  wants, 
should  not  employ  the  same  words  to  express  (hem.     Th« 
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mo  dispenses  light  to  the  whole  earth,  but  he  bears  a 
different  name  in  every  different  country. 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  of  the  effect  of  a 
law  to  which  little  attention  has  been  paid;  it  is  this: 
that  there  never  arises  any  distinguished  character,  in  any 
line  whatever,  but  there  appears  at  the  same  time,  either 
in  his  own  country  or  in  some  neighboring  nation,  an 
antagonist,  possessing  talents  and  a  reputation  totally  op* 
posite.  Such  were  Democritus  and  Heraclitus,  Alexander 
and  Diogenes,  Descartes  and  Newton,  Corneille  and 
Racine,  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  Voltaire  and  J.  J.  Rousseau. 
Concerning  these  two  last  celebrated  men,  who  were 
contemporaries,  and  died  the  same  year,  1  had  collected 
a  great  number  of  facts  to  demonstrate  that  throughout 
life  they  formed  a  perfect  contrast  in  talents,  manners^ 
and  fortunes;  but  I  relinquished  the  parallel  to  devote  my 
attention  to  the  present  work,  which  I  deemed  much  more 
useful. 

This  balance  between  illustnous  men  will  not  appear 
extraordinary,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  a  consequence  of 
the  general  law  of  contraries  which  governs  the  world,  and 
whence  result  all  the  harmonies  of  Nature;  it  must  there- 
fore display  itself  in  a  particular  manner  in  the  human 
race,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  whole,  and  it  actually 
manifests  itself  in  the  admirable  equilibrium  conformably 
to  which  the  two  sexes  are  born  in  equal  numbers.  It 
does  not  attach  to  individuals  in  particular,  for  we  see 
&milies  consisting  wholly  of  females,  and  others  entirely 
of  males;  but  it  embraces  the  aggregation  of  a  whole 
town,  or  of  a  nation,  the  male  and  female  children  of 
which  are  always  born  in  nearly  equal  number.  What- 
ever inequalities  of  sex  there  may  be  in  the  variety  of 
births  in  families,  the  equality  is  restored  in  the  aggregate 
of  a  people. 

But  there  is  another  equilibrium  no  less  wonderful,  and 
«f  which  I  believe  no  notice  has  ever  been  taken.  As  a 
great  numbei  of  males  perish  in  war,  in  voyages,  and  in 
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laborious  and  dangerous  occupalions,  it  would  thence 
follow  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  number  of  females 
would  daily  go  on  increasing.  Supposiug  that  one  tenth 
part  more  of  men  than  of  women  annually  perishes,  the . 
balance  of  the  sexes  would  become  more  and  more  unequal. 
Social  ruin  must  increase  from  the  very  regularity  of  natural 
order.  This»  however,  does  not  happen;  the  two  sexes 
are  always  nearly  equal  in  number;  their  occupations  are 
different,  but  their  destinies  are  the  same.  The  women, 
who  frequently  instigate  men  to  engage  in  hazardous 
undertakings,  to  support  their  luxury,  and  who  frequently 
foment  among  them  animosities  and  even  wars  to  gratify 
Iheir  vanity,  are  carried  off  amid  the  security  of  pleasure, 
by  diseases  to  which  men  are  not  subject,  but  which  fre* 
quently  result  from  the  moral,  physical,  and  political 
sufferings  which  the  men  endure  on  their  account.  Thus 
the  equilibrium  of  birth  between  the  sexes  is  re-established 
by  the  equilibrium  of  death. 

Nature  has  multiplied  these  harmonic  contrasts  in  all  her 
works  with  relation  to  man;  for  the  fruits  which  are  sub- 
servient to  our  wants  frequently  possess  opposite  qualities, 
which  operate  as  mutual  compensations. 

These  effects,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  are  not  the 
mechanical  results  of  climates,  to  the  qualities  of  which 
they  are  frequently  opposed.  All  the  works  of  Nature 
have  the  wants  of  man  for  their  end,  as  all  the  sentiments 
of  man  have  the  Deity  for  their  principle.  It  is  the  final 
intentions  of  Nature  which  have  communicated  to  man 
the  intelligence  of  all  her  works,  as  it  is  the  instinct  of 
the  Deity  which  has  rendered  him  superior  to  the  laws  of 
Nature.  It  is  this  instinct  which,  under  the  different 
modifications  of  opinion,  impels  the  natives  of  Russia  to 
plunge  among  the  ices  of  the  Neva,  in  the  severest  cold 
of  winter,  and  those  of  Bengal  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of 
fhe  Ganges;  which  has  made  the  women  of  the  same 
latitudes  slaves  in  the  Philippines  and  despots  iu  Formosa; 
men  effeminate  in  the  Moluccas  and  valiant  in  Macas- 
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car;  and  which  forms  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
city  tyrants,  citizens,  and  slaves. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Deity  is  the  first  moving  principle 
of  the  human  heart.  Observe  a  man  in  those  unguarded 
moments,  when  the  secret  plans  of  attack  and  defence 
with  which  social  man  is  continually  surrounded  are  sup- 
pressed, not  at  the  sight  of  a  vast  ruin  which  totally  over- 
turns them,  but  only  on  beholding  an  extraordinary 
animal  or  plant:  *'Ah,  my  God!"  he  exclaims,  "how 
admirable  is  this!**  and  he  calls  the  first  person  who 
passes  that  way  to  share  his  astonishment  His  first 
movement  is  to  exalt  his  joy  to  God,  and  the  second  to 
extend  it  to  men ;  but  social  reason  soon  recals  him  to 
persona]  interest  When  he  sees  a  certain  number  of 
spectators  assembled  round  the  object  of  his  curiosity: 
**  It  was  I,**  says  he,  "  who  first  made  the  discovery.** 
Then,  if  he  is  a  scholar,  he  fails  not  to  apply  his  system 
to  it  He  soon  calculates  the  advantage  he  shall  derive 
from  the  discovery;  be  adds  a  few  circumstances  to  make 
it  appear  still  more  wonderful,  and  employs  all  the  in- 
fluence of  his  party  to  puff  it  off,  and  persecute  those  who 
are  not  of  his  opinion.  Thus  every  natural  sentiment 
raises  us  to  God,  till  the  weight  of  our  passions  and  of 
human  institutions  brings  us  back  to  self  alone.  For  this 
reason  J.  J.  Rousseau  was  perfectly  right  when  he  ob- 
served, **  that  man  is  good,  but  that  men  are  wicked.** 

It  was  the  instinct  of  the  Deity  which  first  collected  men 
together,  and  which  became  the  basis  of  the  religion  and 
of  the  laws  that  were  to  cement  this  union.  It  was  on  this 
that  virtue  reposed,  when  it  resolved  to  imitate  the  Deity 
not  only  in  the  exercise  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  denominated  the  minor  virtues,  but  in  the 
result  of  intelligence  and  divine  power  which  is  beneficence* 
It  consisted  in  the  efforts  made  against  self  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  with  the  intention  of  pleasing  the  Deity  alone 
It  communicated  to  man  a  sense  of  his  excellence,  by  ex- 
cellence, by  exciting  the  contempt  for  terrestrial  and  tran- 
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ncfit  advantagei,  and  the  desire  of  things  celestial  and  tm- 
mortal.  It  was  this  sublime  charm  which  converted  co\i- 
nq^e  into  a  virtue,  and  caused  man  to  submit  voluntarily  to 
deNih,  amidst  such  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  life. 
What  hope  couldst  thou  have  on  earth,  brave  d*Assas, 
when  shedding  thy  blood  at  night,  unseen,  in  the  fields  of 
Klosterkam  to  rescue  tlie  French  army?  And  thou, 
generous  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  whiit  reward  didst  thou 
f  xpect  of  thy  country,  when  thou  appearedst  before  the 
tyrant  with  a  cord  about  thy  neck*  ready  to  suffer  an  in- 
famous death  to  save  thy  fellow-citizens?*  Of  what 
advantage  to  your  inanimate  relics  were  the  statues  and 
the  praises  with  which  posterity  was  one  day  to  honor 
yott  ?  Could  you  ever  hope  for  this  tribute  to  your  sacri- 
fices either  unknown  or  branded  with  infamy?  Could  ye 
be  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  the  empty  applause  of  a 
world  separated  from  you  by  everlasting  barriers?  And  ye, 
still  more  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God,  ot)scure  citizens 
who  die  without  glory,  whose  virtues  draw  upon  you  dis- 
grace, calumny,  persecution,  poverty,  and  contempt  even 
from  those  who  dispense  honours  among  men,  would  you 
pursue  such  rugged  paths,  were  ye  not  guided  by  a  ray  of 
divine  illumination  ?t 


*  The  Cberalier  d*A«ns  wm  a  French  ojficcr,  who  was  one  nifht  mr 
priaed  by  the  advanced  Uoopa  of  the  eneny,  who  were  coming  nnez- 
licciedly  U*  altack  Ihe  French  army,  which  was  ioully  nnprepared  for  tacfa 
an  event.  He  was  threatened  with  Instant  death  if  he  made  th«  least  noise ; 
hnt  oadaanted  by  the  prospect  of  immediate  and  inevitable  deitracdon,  he 
cried  «Hit  with  all  his  power  diat  the  enemy  was  at  hand.  On  the  alarm 
thns  civen,  the  French  troopa  were  instantly  under  arms;  but  the  brave 
d'Atsas  was  cat  to  pieces  by  his  enraeed  and  disappointed  opponents. 

£astace  de  St.  Pierre  was  one  of  the  six  maenanimooa  citizens  of  Calais, 
who,  alter  the  taking  of  tliat  place  by  oar  Edward  III.  volantarily  ofiered 
their  lives  to  appease  the  rage  of  the  irritated  monarch,  and  lo  save  their 
own  from  destruction.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mentiAn,  thai,  on  their 
rrival  in  the  English  camp,  their  lives  were  spared  at  the  intercession  of 
w4e  queen.    T. 

t  It  is  impoMihIe  to  possem  virtoe  without  religion.  I  allnde  not  to  tb* 
theatrical  virtues  which  procure  us  the  applause  «^  the  public,  by  means 
so  contemptible  that  thev  might  be  looked  npon  as  vices.  The  very  heatbni 
bave  turned  them  into  ridicule.  Tarn  to  what  Marcos  Aurelius  says  ea 
this  sabjeU.  By  virtue  I  mean  the  good  which  we  perform  for  our  Hlow* 
ereatnrea  withont  any  hope  of  reward  from  them,  and  freqaent^  at  lbs 
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Respect  for  virtue  is  the  source  of  that  veneration  v?hich 
we  pay  to  incient  nobility,  and  which  has,  in  the  end. 


espence  not  only  of  fortune,  bnt  likewise  of  repntation.  Analyse  all  thoie 
insUttces  which  appear  atriking,  and  yon  will  find  none  bnt  what  ezhibita 
the  Deity  either  present  or  at  a  distance.  I  shall  introduce  one  which  is  bnt 
Uttle  kuown,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  very  obscurity,  is  the  more 
commendable. 

In  the  last  war  m  Germany,  (commonly  called  the  seven  years'  war), 
a  captain  of  cavalry  was  ordered  oat  to  forage.  He  set  off  at  the  head  of 
his  company,  and  proceeded  to  the  quarter  assigned  to  him.  It  was  a 
lonely  valley,  almost  entirety  covered  with  wood.  He  perceived  a  mean 
eottage,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  an  aged  Herru 
hater,  with  a  white  beard.  *'  Father,"  said  the  officer,  **  shew  me  a  field 
where  I  may  procure  forage  for  my  soldiers.** — '*  Follow  me,"  replied  the 
Herrnhnter.  The  good  man  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  conducted  them 
along  the  valley.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  arrived  at  a  fine  field  of 
barley.  "'  That  is  just  what  we  want,*'  said  the  captain.  '  Come  a  little 
farther,"  said  his  conductor,  **  and  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain." 
They  accordingly  proceeded,  and  half  a  mile  farther  came  to  another  field 
of  barley.  The  troop  instantly  alighted,  cut  down  the  grain,  tied  it  up  in 
bundles,  and  mounted  their  horses.  The  officer  then  said  to  hit  guide— 
"Father,  yon  have  brought  us  all  this  way  without  occasion ;  the  first  field 
was  better  than  this.*'—"  Very  trne.  Sir,"  replied  the  good  old  man,  "  bnt 
It  was  not  mine." 

This  reply  goes  to  the  heart.  I  defy  an  atheist  to  make  one  like  it.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  the  Herrnhnters  are  a  kind  of  quakers, 
scattered  over  several  provinces  of  Germany.  Some  divines  have  main- 
lained  that  hcretica  are  inca|>able  of  virtue,  and  that  their  virtue  is  destitute 
of  merit.  As  I  am  not  a  divine,  I  shall  not  involve  myself  in  this  mctn- 
physicai  discussion,  though  I  could  oppose  to  their  opinion  the  sentiments 
of  St.  Jerome,  and  even  those  of  St.  Peter,  with  regard  to  the  heathen, 
when  he  said  to  Cornelius  the  centurion  :  "  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons :  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  acceptable  with  him."  (Acts.  chap.  x.  v.  S4  and  85). 
But  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  these  divines  think  of  the  charity  of  the 
Samaritan,  who  was  a  schismatic.  In  my  opinion,  they  can  have  no  ob- 
jection to  make  against  the  judgment  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  the  simplicity 
and  the  profound  wisdom  of  bis  divine  answers  form  an  admirable  contrast 
with  the  insincerity  and  subtilties  of  the  doctors  of  those  times,  I  shall  quote 
the  whole  passage  of  scripture  to  which  I  allude.  "  And  behold  a  certain 
lawyer  stood  up  and  tempted  him,  saying ;  '  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  lifel  He  said  unto  him :  What  is  written  in  the  lawt  how  rcad- 
est  thou  1  And  he  answering  said :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  And  he  said  uuto  him :  Thou  hast 
answered  right  {  this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live.  Bat  he,  willing  to  justify 
himself,  said  unto  Jesus;  and  who  is  my  neighbor?  And  Jesus  answering 
said :  A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among 
thieves,  which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment  and  wounded  him,  and  departed, 
leaving  him  half  dead.  And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  certain  priest 
that  way,  and  when  he  saw  him  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  And  like- 
wise a  Levite,  when  he  was  at  the  place,  came  and  looked  on  him  and  passed 
by  on  the  other  side.  Bat  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came  where 
he  was;  and  when  he  saw  him  he  had  compassion  on  him  and  went  to 
htm  ano  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine,  and  set  him  on  hia 
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introduced  unjust  and  odious  differences  among  men, 
whereas  originally  it  was  designed  to  establish  only  re- 
tpectable  distinctions.  The  more  equitable  Asiatics  have 
attached  nobility  only  to  places  rendered  illustrious  by 
▼irine.  An  agnl  tree,  a  wall,  a  rock,  objects  possessing 
jtability,  ha?e  to  them  appeared  exclusively  capable  of 
perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  it.  In  Asia  there  is  not 
a  single  acre  of  land  but  what  is  illustrious.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Romans,  who,  like  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
globe,  derived  their  origin  from  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  removed  to  no  great  distance  from  it,  imitated  in  part 
the  customs  of  our  first  parenta.     But  the  other  nations, 

owB  beast,  and  broafht  him  to  an  inn  and  took  care  of  him.  And  on  the 
■MTTow  when  he  deMrted  he  took  oot  t^ropence  and  gave  them  to  the  host, 
awl  said  aoto  luin :  nke  care  of  him,  and  whatsoever  thoa  spendeet  more, 
when  I  eome  again  I  will  repay  thee.  Which  now  of  these  three  ihinkeit 
thoa  wastteifhhor  to  him  that  fell  among  the  thieycst  And  he  SJiid:  He 
that  diewed  mercy  on  him.    Then  said  Jem  vnto  him :  Go  and  do  thoa 


To  this  I  shall  forbear  adding  any  reflection.  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
the  action  of  the  Samaritan  is  Hr  superior  to  that  of  the  Herrnhnter ;  for 
thonsb  t^  saeriice  of  the  latter  was  the  greatest,  he  was  In  some  measaie 
obliged  to  it  by  force:  it  was  absolnlely  necessary  that  forage  should  be  had 
from  some  field  or  other.  But  the  Samaritan  obeyed  solely  the  impalse  of 
humanity.  Bis  action  was  free,  and  his  charity  gratuitous.  This  parable, 
like  all  those  in  the  gospel,  comprehends  In  a  few  words  a  multitude  of  la- 
minons  instructions  on  tlie  second  of  our  duties.  It  would  be  iinpomUe 
for  imagioatlon  to  substitute  others  of  equal  value.  Reflect  on  all  the  cir- 
eumstanc«s  of  the  solicitude  of  the  charUable  Samaritan.  He  dresses  the 
wound*  of  the  unfortunate  man,  sets  him  upon  his  own  horse,  endangers  his 
Hfe  by  stopping  and  travelling  on  foot  through  a  ceuatry  frequented  by  rob* 
bers.  He  then  conveys  him  to  an  inn,  provides  both  for  the  present  and 
fhture  wants  of  the  stranger,  and  continues  his  journey  without  expecting 
any  return  from  his  gratitude. 

To  tliis  note,  already  long  enough,  the  translator  begs  leave  to  add  a  few 
•baervations  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  some  errors  into  which  the  author 
■as  been  led  respecting  the  Herrnhnters,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  Memouieng. 
These  Herrnbuters  are  the  same  Protestant  sect  which  In  England  is  gi-ne> 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Moravians,  but  who  distiagulA  themselves  by 
the  appellation  of  the  United  Brethren.  This  being  preafeKd,  the  reader 
need  not  be  told  that  they  are  neither  a  kind  of  quakers,  nor  wear  the  vene- 
rable beaids  assigned  to  them  by  the  author.  The  fact  itself  is  the  more 
probable,  as  many  of  their  settlements  in  Germany  were  in  imminent  dan- 
ger from  the  armies  opposed  to  each  other  dnring  the  seven  years*  war,  aud 
one  of  them,  Keasalx  in  Silesia,  was  even  plundered  and  burned.  Inacco* 
racy  in  point  of  names  is  a  privilege  to  which  French  writers  seem  to  assert 
an  undisputed  claim ;  bat  the  translator  must  confess  it  was  not  without  con* 
siderable  surprise  that  he  found  all  the  errors  here  noticed,  even  of  ortho- 
graphy, retuned  in  the  version  of  a  British  divine,  the  late  Dr.  Hunter. 
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who  spread  over  the  rest  of  Earope,  in  which  they  ]ong 
wandered  about,  and  who  left  far  behind  them  these 
ancient  monuments  of  virtue,  preferred  seeking  them  in 
the  posterity  of  their  great  men,  and  beholding  living 
images  of  them  among  their  children.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  reason  why  the  Asiatics  have  no  nobility,  and  why 
the  Europeans  have  no  monuments. 

This  instinct  of  the  Deity  constitutes  the  charm  of  our 
most  agreeable  books.  The  writers  whom  we  are  never 
tired  of  perusing,  are  not  those  who  possess  the  most  wit, 
that  is,  such  as  abound  in  that  social  reason  which  lasts 
but  for  a  moment,  but  those  who  are  incessantly  bringing 
Providence  into  action.  Hence  it  is  that  Homer,  Virgil, 
Xenophon,  Plutarch,  Fenelon,  and  most  ancient  writers 
have  acquired  immortality,  and  afford  delight  to  readers 
of  every  nation.  For  the  same  reason  voyages  and  travels, 
though  written  in  general  in  a  style  of  great  simplicity, 
and  decried  by  a  numerous  class  of  persons,  who  there 
discover  an  indirect  censure  of  themselves,  are  nevertheless 
the  most  interesting  works  in  modern  literature,  not  only 
because  they  display  new  blessings  of  Nature,  in  treating 
of  the  fruits  and  animals  of  foreign  countries,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  clangers  by  land  and  sea  which  their  authors 
frequently  escape,  contrary  to  all  human  expectation. 
Finally,  it  is  because  most  of  our  learned  writers  deviate 
from  this  natural  instinct,  that  they  are  so  dry  and  so 
disgusting,  and  that  posterity  will  prefer  Herodotus  to 
David  Hume,  and  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  to  our 
treatises  on  physics,  because  we  are  better  pleased  to  hear 
fables  of  the  Deity  introduced  into  the  history  of  man, 
than  to  see  human  reason  mingled  with  the  history  of  the 
Deity. 

This  sublime  sentiment  excites  a  propensity  to  the 
marvellous  in  man,  whose  natural  weakness  would  con- 
flemn  him  to  creep  for  ever  on  the  earth  of  which  he  is 
formed.  It  balances  within  him  the  sentiment  of  his 
misery,  which  attaches  him  to  the  pleasures  of  habit,  and 

2,  2  G 
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exalts  kis  soal  by  inspiring  him  incessantly  with  the  desire 
of  novelty.  It  is  the  harmony  of  human  life,  and  the 
«ource  of  every  thing  we  can  find  in  it  delicious  and  cap- 
tivating. It  is  this  that  affords  a  disguise  to  the  illusions 
of  love,  which  always  imagines  that  it  beholds  a  divine 
object  in  the  object  beloved.  It  is  this  that  presents  to  am- 
bition unbounded  prospects.  A  peasant  appears  desirous  of 
nothing  in  the  world  but  to  become  a  churchwarden  of 
his  village.  But  will  he  stop  there?  Open  for  him  a 
career  without  obstacle;  he  is  a  groom,  a  highwayman,  a 
leader  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  a  general  of  armies,  a  king; 
at  last  he  will  require  adoration**  He  will  be  a  Tamerlane 
or  a  Mahomet.  An  opulent  citizen,  fixed  by  age  and  the 
gout  in  his  arm-chair,  has,  he  will  tell  you,  no  other  am- 
bition but  to  die  in  peace.  He,  however,  beholds 
himself  flourishing  to  the  remotest  period  of  lime  in  his 
posterity.  He  secretly  gratifies  himself  with  the  idea  of 
their  attaining,  by  means  of  his  money,  to  all  the  grada- 
tions of  dignity  and  honor.  He  never  reflects  that  in  a 
very  short  time  he  shall  have  nothing  in  common  with 
them,  and  that  while  he  congratulates  himself  on  laying 
the  foundation  of  his  future  glory,  he  is  industriously 
striving  to  conceal  the  meanness  of  his  own  origin.  The 
very  atheist,  with  his  negative  wisdom,  is  irresistibly 
carried  away  by  this  impulsion.  In  vain  he  demonstrates 
the  nothingness  and  the  revolution  of  all  things;  his  heart 
contradicts  his  reason.  He  secretly  flatters  himself  that 
his  book  or  his  tomb  will  one  day  procure  him  the  ap- 
plause of  posterity,  or  perhaps  that  the  book  and  the 
tomb  of  his  enemy  will  cease  to  obtain  it.  He  denies 
the  existence  of  the  Deity  only  because  he  puts  himself  in 
his  place. 

With  the  sentiment  of  the  Deity  every  thing  is  grand, 

*  Of  the  troth  of  thene  observations  the  history  of  the  world  affordi  na- 
meroax  instances ;  but  no  period  baa  displayed  one  more  striking  than  the 
present  age.  l^eed  I  say  that  I  allude  to  the  self-created  imperial  ruler  of 
J^rance,  and  the  biasphemoua  adulation  of  hi»  cringing  slaves  t    T. 
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noble,  beautiful,  in?incibie,  in  ^circumstances  the  most 
indigent;  without  it  all  is  feeble,  disagreeable,  and  bitter, 
even  in  ttie  midst  of  grandeur.  *Twas  this  that  conferred 
empire  on  Sparta  and  on  Rome,  by  pointing  out  the  gods 
as  protectors  and  fellow-citizens  to  their  virtuous  and  poor 
inhabitants.  It  was  the  destruction  of  this  sentiment  that 
consigned  them  to  slavery,  wallowing  in  riches  and  in 
vice,  when  they  beheld  iu  the  universe  no  other  gods 
than  gold  and  pleasures.  To  no  purpose  does  man  ac* 
cumulate  around  him  the  gifts  of  fortune;  no  sooner  is  this 
sentiment  banished  from  his  heart,  than  languor  takes 
possession  of  it.  If  its  absence  be  of  long  duration,  he  is 
plunged  into  dejection,  then  into  gloomy  melancholy,  and 
at  last  into  despair.  If  this  state  of  anxiety  be  incessant, 
he  puts  a  period  to  his  life.  Man  is  tlie  only  being 
endued  with  sense,  who  destroys  himself  in  a  state  of 
liberty*  Human  life,  with  its  pomp  and  its  enjoyments^ 
no  longer  appears  life  when  it  ceases  to  appear  immortal 
and  divine.* 

Whatever  may  bc:  the  disorder  prevailing  m  human 
societies,  this  celestial  instinct  delights  to  dwell  among  the 

*  Flntarch  remarks  that  Alexander  did  not  resign  himself  to  the  vices 
which  sullied  the  conclusion  of  his  glorious  career,  till  he  imagined  himself 
abandoned  by  the  (iods.  This  sentiment  is  not  only  productive  of  misery 
when  it  is  banished  from  our  pleasures,  but  when,  in  consequence  of 
«ar  passions  or  our  institations,  which  pervert  the  laws  of  Katnre,  it  is 
applied  to  our  woes  themselves.  Thus,  for  example,  if,  after  having  given 
mechanical  laws  to  the  operations  of  the  soul,  we  apply  the  sentiment  of  in- 
finity to  our  physical  and  transient  afflictions,  our  misery,  by  a  just  reaction, 
then  becomes  insupportable.  I  have  sketched  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  two  principles  of  man,  but  to  whatever  sensation  of  pleasure  or 
of  pain  we  apply  them,  we  shall  find  the  lifference  of  their  nature  and  tbeir 
perpetual  re-action. 

With  regard  to  Alexander  abandoned  by  the  Gods,  I  should  be  surprised 
if  the  expression  of  this  sitnation  had  not  inspired  some  artist  of  Greece. 
On  this  subject  Addison  says,  that  in  the  gallery  of  Florence  there  was  a 
beautiful  bust  of  Alexander  the  threat,  the  face  turned  towai'ds  Heaven,  with 
a  certain  noble  air  of  grief  and  dissatisfaction.  He  adds  that  he  had  seen 
two  or  three  ancient  busts  of  Alexander,  with  the  same  air  and  the  same  at- 
titude, whence  be  was  led  to  imagine  that  the  sculptor  intended  to  represent 
the  conqueror  weeping  for  new  worlds,  or  some  other  similar  circumstance* 
of  his  history.  The  only  circumstance  of  his  history  to  which,  in  my  opinion, 
these  busts  ought  to  be  referred,is  that  of  his  complaining  of  being  abandoned 
by  tli«  Gods.  1  have  no  <^oubt  that  this  would  have  been  the  judgment  of  the 
ingeaions  Addison,  had  he  recollected  the  observation  of  Plntard^. 
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children  of  men.  It  inspires  men  of  genias  by  exhibiting^ 
tielf  to  them  clothed  in  eternal  attributes.  It  presents  to 
the  mathematician  the  ineffable  progressions  of  infinity, 
to  the  musician  enchanting  harmonies,  to  the  historian 
the  immortal  shades  of  virtuous  men.  It  creates  a  Par- 
nassus for  the  poet,  and  an  Olympus  for  the  hero.  It 
embellishes  the  gloomy  days  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people.  Amidst  the  luxury  of  Paris,  it  causes  the  poor 
native  of  Savoy  to  sigh  after  the  snow-covered  summits  of 
Lis  mountains.  It  traverses  the  vast  ocean,  and  sununons 
the  European  sailor  from  the  genial  climes  of  India  to  the 
tempestuous  shores  of  the  west  It  provides  a  country  foi 
the  wretched,  and  excites  regret  in  those  who  have  losr 
nothing.  It  diffuses  over  our  bowers  the  charms  of  inno- 
cence, and  over  the  tombs  of  our  fathers  the  hopes  of  im- 
mortality. It  reposes  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous  cities  on 
the  palaces  of  mighty  monarchs,  and  on  the  august  temples 
of  religion.  It  frequently  fixes  its  abode  in  deserts,  and 
attracts  to  rocks  the  respect  of  the  universe.  *Tis  thus 
that  it  has  covered  you  with  majesty,  ye  ruins  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  you  too,  mysterious  pyramids  of  Egypt ! 
It  is  this  that  we  are  incessantly  seeking  amid  our  restless 
occupations;  but  whenever  it  appears  in  some  unexpected 
act  of  virtue,  in  any  of  those  circumstances  which  are 
called  interpositions  of  heaven,  or  in  any  of  those  sublime 
and  ineffable  emotions  which  are  denominated  by  way  of 
excellence  traits  of  sentiment,  its  first  effect  is  to  produce 
a  powerful  emotion  of  joy,  and  the  second  is  to  cause  us 
to  shed  tears.  The  soul,  struck  with  thic  divine  light, 
rejoices  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  its  heavenly  native  land, 
and  is  afflicted  at  the  idea  of  being  exiled  from  it. 

Ocnlos  errantibDS  aJt.o 
QueiiTU  Goelo  locem,  ingemaitqne  reperto. 

JEneid,book^ 


STUDY  XIII. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  NATURE  TO  THE  EVILS  Of 
80CIETY. 

I  HATE  exposed  in  this  work  the  errors  of  our  opinions, 
toe  evils  which  have  resulted  from  them  for  manners  and 
social  happiness ;  I  have  refuted  those  opinions,  and  even 
the  very  methods  of  our  sciences;  I  have  investigated, 
certain  laws  of  Nature,  and  applied  them,  I  thuik  I  may 
venture  to  say,  happily  to  the  vegetable  order :  but  in  my 
opinion,  all  this  labor  would  be  iu  vain,  were  I  not  to 
direct  it  to  the  discovery  of  some  remedies  for  the  evils  of 
society. 

A  Prussian  of  the  present  day,  who  has  written  much 
has  abstained  from  making  any  remarks  on  the  govern* 
ment  of  his  country,  "because,**  as  he  says,  **  being  only 
a  passenger  in  the  vessel  of  the  state,  it  is  not  his  province 
to  interfere  in  the  management  of  her.**  For  my  part  I 
think  it  a  duty  highly  incumbent  on  me  to  treat  of  the 
vessel  of  the  state,  because  I  am  a  passenger,  and  must  be 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  voyage.  It  is  uiy  duty 
to  employ  the  leisure  afforded  me  by  my  very  situation 
as  a  passenger,  to  apprize  the  pilots  of  the  irregularities 
which  r  perceive  on  board  Such  is  the  example  which 
appears  to  have  been  given  us  by  our  Monfesquieus^  our 
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Feneloiu,  aod  maoy  other  illostrious  meii,  who,  in  every 
country,  have  devoted  thdr  vigils  to  the  welfare  of  their 
feliow-citizent.  The  only  solid  objection  that  can  be  al- 
leged against  me  is  my  inability.  But  I  have  witnessed 
much  injustice ;  I  have  myself  been  a  victim  of  it.  The 
images  of  disorder  have  excited  in  me  ideas  of  order. 
Besides,  my  errors  will  serve  to  di^lay  the  sagacity  of 
those  who  shall  correct  them.  If  I  present  but  one  single 
useful  idea  to  my  prince,  whose  bounty  has  hitherto  sup- 
ported me,  though  my  services  have  gone  unrewarded,  I 
shall  obtain  a  recompence  the  most  precious;  if  1  may 
flatter  myself  with  having  dried  the  tears  of  some  unhappy 
being,  at  the  latest  moment  of  life  this  recollection  will 
wipe  away  my  own. 

Those  who  profit  by  the  calamities  of  their  country, 
will  reproach  me  with  being  its  enemy,  and  alledge^  as 
usual,  that  things  have  always  been  as  they  are  now,  and 
that  every  thing  is  going  on  well,  because  their  own  af- 
fiurs  are  prosperous.  But  it  is  not  those  who  expose  the 
calamaties  of  their  country  that  are  its  enemies,  but  those 
who  flatter  it  Most  assuredly  the  writers^  as  Horace  and 
Juvenaly  who  predicted  to  Rome  her  destruction,  even 
amidst  all  her  grandeur,  were  more  strongly  attached  to 
her  welfare  than  those  who  flattered  her  tyrants  and  took 
advantage  of  her  disorders.  How  long  did  the  Roman 
empire  survive  the  predictions  of  the  former  ?  Tlie  good 
princes  who  afterwards  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
could  not  reform  it,  because  they  were  deceived  by  cotem- 
porary  wdtera^  who  never  ventured  to  attack  the  moral 
and  political  cause  of  corruption.  They  were  contented 
with  confining  their  reform  to  themselves,  and  had  not 
even  the  courage  to  extend  it  to  their  families.  Thus 
reigned  a  Titus  and  a  Marcos  Aarelius.  They  were  only 
great  philosophers  upon  a  throne.  For  my  part,  I  think 
I  have  already  deserved  well  of  my  country,  if  I  have  only 
told  her  this  terrible  truth,  that  she  contains  in  her  bosom 
more  than  seven  millions  of  paupers,  and  that  their  nuik 
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oer  has  been  annually  increasing  since  tne  age  of  Louis 
XIV. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  wish  for  the  destruction  of 
the  different  orders  of  the  state.  1  am  only  desirous  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  spirit  of  their  original  institution. 
Would  to  heaven  that  .he  clergy  deserved  by  their  virtues 
the  first  rank  conferred  by  the  sanctity  of  their  functions, 
aiid  that  the  nobility  protected  the  citizen,  and  rendered 
themselves  formidable  only  to  the  enemies  of  the  people  : 
that  the  financial  department,  pouring  its  treasures  into 
the  channels  of  commerce,  and  agriculture,  left  open  to 
merit  avenues  to  places  of  every  kind  ;  that  each  woman, 
exempted  by  the  weakness  of  her  constitution  from  most 
of  tlie  burdens  of  society,  were  engaged  only  in  fulfilling 
the  pleasing  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  in  constituting 
the  felicity  of  a  single  family  ;  that,  endowed  with  graces 
and  with  beauty,  she  considered  herself  as  a  flower  in 
that  chain  of  pleasures  with  which  Nature  has  bound  man 
to  life,  and  that  while  she  is  the  crown  and  the  joy  of  her 
husband  in  particular,  the  entire  chain  of  her  sex  conto- 
lidated  the  mass  of  national  happiness ! 

I  seek  not  the  applause  of  the  multitude ;  by  such  I 
shall  not  be  read:  besides,  they  are  sold  to  the  opulent 
and  the  powerful.  It  is  true,  the  people  are  continually 
railing  against  them,  and  even  applaud  such  as  oppose 
them  with  firmness :  but  they  abandon  them  to  their  fate 
as  soon  as  they  perceive  that  they  are  the  objects  of  the 
hatred  of  the  rich.  They  tremble  at  the  menaces  of  the 
latter,  or  they  crouch  at  their  feet  on  receiving  the  least 
mark  of  benevolence.  By  the  people  I  mean  not  only 
the  lowest  class  of  society,  but  a  great  number  of  others, 
who  think  themselves  much  above  it 

Tlie  people  are  not  my  idol.  If  the  powers  which  go- 
vern them  are  corrupt,  they  are  themselves  the  cause  of  it 
We  reprobate  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Caligula,  but  those 
wicked  princes  were  the  fruits  of  their  age,  as  bad  fruits 
are  produced  by  bad  trees :  they  would  not  have  been  ty- 
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iants  had  they  not  found  among  the  Romans  infonnera, 
spies,  satellites,  poisoners,  prostitutes,  executioners,  and 
flatterers,  v^ho  told  them  that  every  thing  was  going  on 
well.  I  do  not  look  upon  virtue  as  the  portion  of  the 
people  ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  divided  among  all  conditions, 
that  it  is  rare  among  the  low,  among  the  middling  classes, 
and  among  the  great,  and  yet  so  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  all  the  orders  of  society,  that  if  it  were  entirely 
destroyed,  the  country  would  crumble  into  ruin  like  a 
temple  whose  foundations  have  been  undermined. 

But  though  it  is  neither  the  praises  nor  the  virtues  of 
tlie  people  that  are  particularly  interesting  to  me,  its  la- 
bors however  are.  From  the  people  proceed  most  of  my 
pleasures  and  of  my  sorrows ;  it  is  they  that  supply  me 
with  food,  with  clothing,  with  lodging,  with  superfluities^ 
while  they  themselves  are  sometimes  in  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life ;  from  them  likewise  proceed  contagion, 
robbery,  sedition,  and  were  I  no  farther  concerned  than 
as  a  mere  spectator  of  their  happiness  or  of  their  misery, 
they  would  not  be  indifferent  to  me.  Their  joy  excites 
in  my  heart  an  involuntary  joy,  and  their  wretchedness 
afllicts  me.  ft  is  not  by  paying  for  their  services  with 
money  that  I  can  acquit  myself  of  all  obligation  towards 
them.  It  is  a  maxim  of  a  rich  and  hard-hearted  man :  **  I 
owe  that  workman  nothing;  I  have  paid  him.'*  The 
money. which  I  give  to  the  people  in  return  for  their  ser- 
vices, creates  nothing  new  for  their  use ;  it  would  circu- 
late just  the  same,  and  perhaps  more  usefully  for  them  if  I 
had  never  existed.  The  people  therefore  bear  the  burden 
of  my  existence,  without  any  return  on  my  part ;  and 
what  is  still  worse,  they  are  likewise  loaded  with  that  of 
my  irregularities.  I  am  accountable  to  them,  more  than 
to  the  magistrates,  for  my  virtues  and  my  vices.  If  I 
deprive  them  of  a  portion  of  their  subsistence,  I  oblige  hinr 
who  is  in  want  of  it  to  become  a  beggar  or  a  robber;  i 
I  ilebauch  a  female,  I  rob  society  of  the  mother  of  a  fami- 
ly ;  if  I  appear  irreligious,  I  weaken  the  hopes  which 
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copport  them  under  their  labors.  Besides,  religion  gives 
me  a  positive  command  to  love  them.  When  it  enjoins 
me  to  love  mankind,  it  is  the  people  whom  it  designs  and 
not  the  great;  to  them  it  attaches  all  the  powers  of  society^ 
and  which  exist  only  by  them  and  for  them.  Differing 
widely  from  the  system  of  modern  policy,  which  presents 
the  people  to  kings  as  their  property,  it  presents  kings  to 
the  people  as  their  fathers  and  their  defenders.  The  peo- 
ple are  not  made  for  kings,  but  kings  for  the  people.  I, 
then,  who  am  nothing  and  can  do  nothing,  may  at  least 
offer  up  ardent  wishes  for  their  felicity. 

I  must  do  this  justice  to  our  nation  to  acknowledge  that 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  one  more  generous  in  Europe, 
though  it  is  the  most  miserable  that  I  know,  liberty  ex- 
cepted. I  could  relate  a  great  number  of  anecdotes  of  its 
benevolence,  if  time  permitted.  Our  wits  frequently  draw 
caricatures  of  persons  in  low  life,  and  of  our  peasantry, 
because  they  have  no  other  object  than  to  amuse  the  rich ; 
but  they  would  furnish  them  with  some  excellent  lessons 
of  virtues,  if  they  knew  how  to  study  those  of  the  people. 
For  my  part,  I  have  more  than  once  found  among  them 
ingots  of  gold  upon  a  dunghill. 

I  have  remarked,  for  example,  that  many  petty  shop- 
keepers sell  their  commodities  at  a  much  lower  price  to  the 
poor  than  to  the  rich,  and  when  I  have  asked  the  reason, 
thjsy  have  replied :  **  Every  body  must  live.  Sir/'  I  have 
likewise  observed  that  many  of  the  common  people  never 
cheapen  when  they  are  dealing  with  persons  as  poor  as 
themselves :  **  They  must  earn  a  livelihood/*  say  they. 
One  day  I  saw  a  little  child  buying  greens  of  a  green- 
grocer; the  woman  gave  the  child  an  apron  full  for  a  penny, 
and  when  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  the  quantity, 
**  Sir,'*  said  she,  *'  I  should  not  give  so  much  to  a  grown* 
up  person,  but  1  should  be  very  sorry  to  cheat  a  child.' 
Wlien  1  lived  in  the  street  de  la  Magdaleiue,  I  employed 
a  porter,  a  native  of  Auvergne,  name  Christal,  who  for 
five  months  gratuitously  maintained  a  maker  of  tapestry 
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a  stnoger  to  liiiii»  and  who  had  come  to  Paris  on  the  bu- 
nues  of  a  law-suit,  **  because,**  as  he  told  me,  ''this  man 
had  on  the  road,  in  the  poblic  stage,  from  time  to  time 
assisted  his  wife,  who  was  sick.**  The  same  porter  had  a 
son  ei^teeii  years  old,  paralytic  and  an  idiot  from  his 
birth,  whom  he  supported  with  the  tenderest  affection, 
refusing  to  place  him  in  the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  though 
persons  who  possessed  sufficient  influence  had  frequently 
ofiered  to  exert  it  in  his  behal£  **  God  gave  him  to  me,*' 
said  he,  **  and  it  is  my  duty  to  take  care  of  him.*'  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  still  maintains  this  son,  though  he  is 
obliged  himself  to  feed  him,  and  hb  wife  is  frequently  ilL 
I  once  stood  still  with  admiration  to  look  at  a  bashful 
pauper  seated  on  a  post  in  the  street  Bei^re,  near  the 
Boulevards.  Well-dreaKd  people  passed  by  without 
giving  him  any  thing ;  but  there  were  few  servant-maids 
or  women  carrying  baskets  but  what  stopped  to  bestow 
their  mite.  He  wore  a  wig  well  powered,  hb  hat  under 
his  arm,  had  a  great  coat,  clean  linen,  and  bis  a|q;)earanoe 
was  so  respectable,  that  when  these  poor  people  were  be- 
stowing their  alms,  you  would  rather  have  imagined  that 
they  were  receiving  charity  from  him.  It  is  impossible 
to  refer  this  sentiment  of  generosity  in  the  people  to  any 
secret  motive  of  self-interest,  as  the  enemies  of  mankind, 
who  have  attempted  to  explain  the  causes  of  compassion, 
alkdge.  None  of  these  poor  women  imagined  herself  in 
the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  man,  who^  it  was  said, 
had  been  a  watch-maker,  and  had  lost  his  sight ;  but  they 
were  impelled  by  that  sublime  instinct,  which  interests  us 
more  in  the  distresKS  of  the  great  than  in  those  of  other 
men,  because  we  compare  the  magnitude  of  their  misfor- 
tunes to  that  of  their  elevation  and  of  their  felL  To  ser* 
vant  maids  a  blind  watch-maker  was  a  Belisarius. 

I  could  adduce  instanoes  of  this  kind  without  end :  they 
would  be  thought  worthy -of  the  admiration  of  the  nch  if 
they  were  taken  from  the  history  of  the  savages,  or  from 
that  of  the  Roman  emperon^  if  they  were  two  thousand 
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years,  or  two  thousand  leagues  distant  from  us.  They 
would  amuse  their  imagination,  and  pacify  their  avarice; 
Certainly  our  own  people  are  worthy  of  our  love.  I 
could  prove  that  their  moral  goodness  is  the  firmest  sup- 
port of  the  government,  and  that,  in  spite  of  their  neces* 
sities,  it  is  they,  who  make  amends  for  the  scanty  pay 
of  our  soldiers,  and  who  supply  with  necessaries  the  pro* 
digious  number  of  poor  with  which  the  kingdom  swarms. 

Solus  populi  suprema  lex  est,  was  a  saying  of  the  an» 
cients :  die  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law,  be- 
cause their  wretchedness  is  productive  of  general  misery. 
This  axiom  should  be  held  the  more  sacred  by  legislators 
and  reformers,  as  no  law  can  be  durable,  and  no  plan  of 
reform  can  be  executed,  till  the  welfare  of  the  people  is 
first  established.  It  is  their  miseries  which  beget  abuses, 
which  keep  them  up,  and  renew  them.  It  is  because  they 
did  not  build  upon  this  foundation  that  so  many  illustrious 
reformers  have  beheld  their  political  edifice  crumble  into 
ruins.  If  Agis  and  Cleomenes  failed  in  their  endeavors 
to  bring  about  a  reform  in  Sparta,  it  was  because  the  un* 
fortunate  Helots  saw  with  indifierence  a  system  of  happi- 
ness in  which  they  were  not  comprehended.  If  China 
was  conquered  by  the  Tartars,  it  was  because  the  discon- 
tented Chinese  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  their  man- 
darins, while  their  sovereign  was  kept  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  matter.  If  Poland  was  divided  in  our  own  time  by 
her  neighbours,  it  was  because  her  enslaved  peasants  and 
her  menial  gentry  did  not  defend  her.  If  so  many  reforms 
with  regard  to  the  clergy,  Ihe  military,  finance,  justice^ 
commerce,  and  concubinage  have  been  attempted  in  vain. 
It  is  because  the  misery  of  the  people  is  incessantly  pro- 
ducing tlie  same  abuses. 

In  all  my  travels  I  never  saw  a  more  flounsning  coun- 
try than  Holland.  Its  capital  contains  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  immense 
trade  of  that  city  throws  a  thousand  temptations  in  the 
way,  yet  you  never  hear  of  a  robbery,  nor  are  soldiers 
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ever  employed  to  mouut  guard.  Wheo  I  was  tbere  in 
1762,  tbere  had  not  been  a  single  execution  for  eleven 
years.  The  laws  are  nevertheless  severe ;  but  the  peo- 
ple, who  easily  find  means  to  earn  a  subsistence,  are  not 
tempted  to  infringe  them.  It  is  even  worthy  of  remark 
that  though  they  have  expended  millions  in  printing  all 
our  extravagances  in  morality,  in  politics,  and  in  religion, 
neither  their  opinions  nor  their  manners  have  been  viti- 
ated, because  they  are  content  with  their  condition. 
Crimes  are  generated  only  by  indigence  and  by  excessive 
opulence.  When  I  was  at  Moscow,  an  old  man,  a  native 
of  Geneva,  who  was  in  that  city  at  *the  time  of  Peter  L 
informed  me,  that  since  various  means  of  subsistence  had 
been  afforded  to  the  people  by  the  establishment  of  mauu- 
lactures  and  commerce,  seditious,  assassinations,  robberies, 
and  conflagrations  had  become  much  less  frequent  than  be- 
fore.—Had  there  not  been  multitudes  of  miserable  wretches 
at  Rome,  a  Catiline  would  never  have  existed.  The  police, 
it  is  true,  prevents  public  disturbances  at  Paris ;  it  may 
even  be  asserted  that  fewer  crimes  are  committed  in  that 
capital  than  in  the  other  cities  of  tlie  kingdom,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  population  ;  but  the  tranquillity  of  the  people 
of  Paris  proceeds  from  their  possessing  more  numerous 
means  of  subsistence  than  those  of  the  other  towns,  be- 
cause the  rich  flock  thither  from  all  the  provinces.  After 
all,  the  expence  of  police-officers,  of  spies,  of  prisons,  and 
places  of  confinement,  is  defrayed  by  the«e  same  people, 
and  this  sum  is  employed  in  the  inflicting  of  punishments 
when  it  might  be  devoted  to  purposes  of  benevolence. 
These  expedients  are,  besides,  nothing  but  repercussions 
that  involve  the  people  in  secret  irregularities,  which  are 
equally  dangerous. 

The  first  method  of  diminishing  the  indigence  of  the 
people  is  to  reduce  the  excessive  opulence  of  tlie  rich.  It 
is  not  the  latter  that  afford  a  liveUhood  to  the  lower 
classes,  as  some  modem  politicians  affirm.  They  may 
pretend  to  calculate  the  wealth  of  a  state ;  the  mass  of  it 
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IB  certainly  limited ;  and  if  the  whole  happens  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  a  small  portion  of  citizens,  it  is  not  of 
any  service  to  the  multitude.  As  they  always  see  in  small 
characters  men  concerning  whom  they  care  very  little^ 
and  ill  large  capitals  the  money  of  which  tliey  are  ex* 
tremely  fond,  they  think  it  more  beneficial  to  the  kingdom 
that  an  income  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  should 
centre  in  one  and  the  same  person,  than  that  it  should  be 
divided  among  one  hundred  families,  '*  because,"  say  they, 
**  great  capitals  produce  great  undertakings  :'*  hut  this  is 
a  most  pernicious  error.  The  wealthy  possessor  keeps 
only  a  few  more  servimts,  and  spends  the  rest  of  his  su- 
perfluity in  articles  of  luxury  and  corruption.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  enjoy  it  in  his  own  way,  for  if  he 
be  avaricious,  the  money  is  totally  lost  to  society.  But 
one  hundred  families  of  good  citizens  might  live  with 
comfort  on  such  a  revenue.  They  would  bring  up  a  great 
number  of  children,  and  would  maintain  a  multitude  of 
other  families  by  means  of  arts  that  are  not  only  useful, 
but  likewise  friendly  to  morals. 

In  order  therefore  to  diminish  opulence,  without,  how- 
ever, doing  injustice  to  the  rich,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  venality  of  places,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  are  monopolized  by  that  class  of  society  which 
could  best  dispense  with  them,  since  they  are  conferred 
only  on  those  who  possess  money.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  destroy  the  duplicity,  the  triplicity,  and  the  quadrupli- 
city  which  accumulate  them  on  a  single  head,  as  well  as 
the  reversions  which  perpetuate  them  in  the  same  fami- 
lies. This  abolition  would  undoubtedly  destroy  that  aris- 
tocracy of  gold  which  keeps  gradually  extending  in  the 
bosom  of  the  monarchy,  and  placing  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects,  becomes  in 
the  end  the  most  dangerous  of  all  governments.  By  such 
A  measure  the  dignity  of  offices  would  be  augmented ;  they 
will  be  more  worthy  of  esteem  when  they  shall  be  the 
mward  of  merit,  and  not  th^^  price  of  money:  it  would 
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diminish  that  respect  for  wealth  which  has  corrupted  our 
morals,  and  would  increase  the  veneration  due  to  virtue 
it  would  open  to  all  the  orders  of  the  state  the  avenue  to 
public  employments,  which,  for  a  century,  has  been  the 
patrimony  of  four  or  five  thousand  families,  who  shift  all 
offices  from  one  to  another,  without  suffering  the  rest  a 
the  citizens  to  partake  of  them,  till  they  divest  themselves 
of  that  character,  that  is,  till  they  sell  them  their  liberty, 
their  honor,  and  their  consciences. 

Our  kings  have  been  persuaded  that  it  was  safer  for 
them  to  rely  on  the  purses  of  their  subjects  than  on  their 
probity.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  venality  in  the  civil 
state,  but  the  fallacy  of  this  sophism  is  apparent,  when  we 
consider  that  it  exists  neither  in  the  ecclesiastical  nor  in 
the  military  condition,  and  that  those  great  bodies  are,  as 
far  as  concerns  their  individuals,  the  best  regulated  in  the 
state,  at  least  with  respect  to  their  police  and  their  parti- 
cular interests. 

The  court  frequently  employs  the  changes  of  fashion  to 
give  subsistence  to  the  people  from  the  superfluities  of  the 
rich.  This  palliative  is  good,  though  it  is  attended  with 
great  inconveniences ;  but  at  any  rate  it  ought  to  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  the  poor,  and  all  commerce  in  foreign 
luxuries  should  be  forbidden,  for  it  would  be  very  inhu- 
man to  suffer  the  rich,  who  draw  all  the  money  from  the 
nation,  to  send  every  year  a  considerable  part  of  it  to 
India  and  China,  in  order  to  procure  muslins,  silks,  and 
porcelain,  which  they  may  find  at  home.  The  trade  to 
India  and  China  is  adapted  only  to  nations,  who,  like  the 
Dutch  and  English,  have  neither  mulberry-trees  nor  silk- 
worms. These  may  likewise  be  permitted  to  purchase  tea 
and  to  drink  it,  because  their  countries  produce  no  wine. 
But  whenever  we  buy  a  piece  of  cotton  in  Bengal,  we 
prevent  an  inhabitant  of  our  islands  from  cultivating  the 
plants  which  would  have  produced  the  raw  material,  and 
a  family  in  France  from  spinning  and  weaving  it.  It  is 
likewise  a  moral  obligation  to  restore  to  the  women  the 
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occapatiouB  which  beloug  to  thenif  such  as  those  of  mid*, 
w.ves,  milhaen^  mantau-makers,  and  all  such  as  require 
iiothiDg  more  than  address  and  a  sedentary  life  in  order  to 
rescue  numbers  of  them  from  indolence  and  prostitution, 
in  which  they  seek  the  means  of  supporting  a  wretched 
existence. 

A  grand  source  of  subsistence  would  likewise  be  opened 
to  the  people  by  suppressing  the  privileges  of  commercial 
and  manufacturing  companies.  These  companies,  we  are 
told,  give  bread  to  a  whole  province.  Their  establishments 
mdeed  appear  striking  at  the  first  view,  especially  in  the 
country.  They  exhibit  long  avenues  of  trees,  vast  build* 
mgs,  numberless  courts,  palaces;  but  they  enable  the  pro^ 
prietors  to  ride  in  their  coaches,  and  compel  the  rest  of 
the  village  to  wear  wooden  shoes.  J  never  saw  peasants 
more  wretched  than  in  the  villages  where  there  are  privi- 
leged manufacturers.  These  privileges  tend  more  than 
can  be  conceived  to  check  the  industi*y  of  a  country.  I 
shall  quote  on  this  occasion  what  is  said  by  an  anonymous 
English  writer,  distinguished  for  soundness  of  judgment 
and  impartiality.  ^  I  passed,**  says  he,  *'  through  Mon* 
treuil,  Abbeville,  and  Pequigni.  The  second  of  these 
towns  likewise  has  its  chateau;  its  indigent  inhabitants 
highly  extol  their  manufacture  of  cloth,  but  it  is  less  con- 
siderable than  those  of  many  villages  in  Yorkshire.''*  To 
the  cloth  manufacturers  of  the  villages  of  Yorkshire  I  could 
however  oppose  those  of  handkerchiefs  and  of  cotton  and 
woollen  stuffs  in  the  villages  of  the  Pays  de  Caux,  which 
are  very  flourishing,  and  the  peasants  of  which  are  very 
opulent  because  there  is  no  such  thing  among  them  as  ex- 
clusive privileges.  The  privileged  manufacturers  finding 
themselves  without  competitors,  oppress  their  workmen  as 
much  as  they  please.  They  employ  a  thousand  artifices 
to  reduce  them  to  the  lowest  possible  wages.  They 
advance  them  money,  for  example,  and  when  they  have 
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onde  Uwfli  timr  debtors  beyond  the  possibility  of  re-pay- 
■lentv  for  which  a  few  crowns  are  sufficient,  they  then 
have  them  in  their  power.  1  know  a  considerable  branch 
of  maritiiiie  fishery,  which  is  almost  totally  ruined  in  one 
of  our  ports  by  this  &tal  species  of  monopoly.  The  citizens 
of  that  town  first  purchased  the  fish  of  the  fishermen,  for 
the  purpose  of  coring  and  selling  it;  they  afterwards  built 
fishing-smacks,  and  then  advanced  money  to  the  fishermen^s 
wives  daring  the  absence  of  their  husbands.  The  latter 
were  obHged  on  their  return,  to  hire  themselves  to  the 
dtiaens,  in  order  to  pay  their  debt.  When  the  citizens 
were  masters  of  the  boats,  the  fishermen,  and  their  fish, 
they  rcgvlated  the  conditions  of  the  fishery  at  pleasure* 
Most  of  the  fishermen  were  disgusted  with  the  smallnesa 
of  their  piofits,  and  the  fishery,  which  formerly  rendered 
the  town  so  flounshing,  has  now  dwindled  almost  to 
iwthing. 

If  I  am  dmiroas  that  no  intruders  ahoiild  run  away  with 
the  means  of  subsistence  bestowed  by  Nature  on  each 
rank  of  society  and  on  eadi  sex,  still  less  should  I  wish 
moBopolianrs  to  appropriate  to  themselves  those  which 
she  has  given  to  each  individoaL  For  example,  the  author 
of  a  book,  of  a  machine^  of  any  invention  for  utility  or 
pleasare^  to  which  a  man  has  devoted  his  time,  bis  labor, 
and  his  genius,  ought  to  be  at  least  as  justly  entitled  to  a 
picminm  in  perpetuity  from  those  who  sell  his  book,  or 
make  ow  of  his  invention,  as  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  re- 
ceive fines  from  those  who  build  upon  his  domain^  and 
even  from  such  as  dispose  of  their  houses.  Such  a  right 
appears  to  me  to  be  much  more  consonant  to  the  law  of 
Nature  tiian  fines  of  alienation.  If  the  public  is  put  in 
possession  of  a  useful  invention,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  make  compensation  to  the  author,  that  bis  glory  may 
not  be  converted  into  his  ruin.  If  thb  equitable  law  ex- 
Mled  we  dioold  not  see  twenty  booksellers  living  at  their 
*ase  at  the  ezpence  of  an  author  who  sometimes  has  not 
a  morsel  to  eat     We  should  not  have  seen  in  our  own 
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tiincs  the  posterity  of  Corneille  and  of  La  Fontaine  reduced 
to  beggary,  while  the  booksellers  of  Paris  are  purchasiof 
Miperb  country-seats  with  tlie  pro6ts  of  their  works. 

Great  landed  estates  are  still  more  prejudical  than  ex- 
tensive capitals  or  emoluments,  because  they  rob  the  other 
citizens,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  social  and  natural 
patriotism.  They  moreover  become,  in-  process  of  time, 
the  property  of  those  who  have  offices  and  money ;  they 
place  under  the  discretion  of  such  persons  all  the  subjects 
of  the  state,  and  allow  them  no  other  resource  for  a  sub* 
sistence  than  either  to  become  corrupt  and  flatter  the  pas- 
sions of  those  who  are  in  possession  of  wealth  and  power, 
or  to  abandon  their  country.  These  three  causes  combined, 
aud  particularly  the  last,  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  was  justly  remarked  by  Piiny,  so  early  as 
tiie  reign  of  Trajan.  They  have  already  driven  out  of 
France  a  greater  number  of  subjects  than  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantea  When  I  was  in  Prussia,  in  1765, 
there  were  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  deserters  among  the 
regular  troops  maintained  by -the  king,  aifd  at  that  time 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  number  stated  to  me  was  exaggerated,  for 
I  remarked  thkt  one  third  of  all  the  guards  through  which 
I  passed  consisted  of  Frenchmen ;  and  these  guards  are 
stationed  at  the  gates  of  all  the  towns,  and  ht  all  the  viU 
lages  upon  the  great  roads,  especially  towards  the  frontiers* 
When  I  was  in  the  Russian  service,  there  wei-e  computed 
to  be  nearly  three  thousand  teachers  of  my  nation  at 
Moscow,  and  among  these  I  knew  many  persons  of  respect- 
able families,  lawyers,  young  ecclesiastics,  gentlemen,  and 
even  officers.  Gennany  swarms  with  our  unhappy  coun- 
trymen. In  the  courts  both  of  the  north  and  south,  the 
dancers  and  the  actors  are  French.  Thus  much  we  have 
in  common  with  the  modem  Italians,  and  with  the  ancient 
Greeks  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  We  seek  for  a  subsistence 
in  a  different  country  from  that  which  gave  us  birth.  We 
see  no  other  nation  of  £Uirope  wandering  iu  tlib  mannet 
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over  the  face  of  the  earth,  unless  it  be  certain  natives  of 
SwitzerlaHdy  who  are  engaged  in  commerce,  bat  who  re* 
turn  to  their  country  after  they  have  made  their  fortune. 
The  French  never  return,  because  the  precarious  professions 
they  exercise,  prevent  them  from  ever  amassing  sufficient 
to  live  upon  in  their  native  land.  Our  men  of  letters  who 
have  not  emigrated,  or  who  reflect  but  superficially,  ex- 
claim from  time  to  time  against  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes;  but  if  they  expect  to  bring  back  to  France  the 
children  of  French  refugees,  they  are  grossly  mistaken. 
Assuredly  those  who  are  rich»  and  are  advantageously 
settled  in  foreign  countries^  will  not  leave  their  establish- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  France ;  none  but 
poor  Protestants,  therefore,  would  come  back.  But  what 
would  they  do  there,  when  so  many  native  Catholics  are 
under  the  necessity  of  emigrating  for  want  of  subsistence? 
I  have  been  more  than  once  astonbhed  that  our  pretended 
politicians  demand  so  many  citizens  of  religion,  and  that 
they  abandon  by  their  silence  such  a  great  number  to  the 
avidity  of  our  great  proprietors.  The  truth  must  be  told: 
they  have  written  rather  from  hatred  to  priests  than  from 
love  towards  men.  The  spirit  of  toleration  which  they 
are  desirous  of  establishing,  is  a  vain  pretext  benesth  which 
they  shelter  themselves;  for  the  Protestants,  whom  they 
want  to  recal,  are  as  intolerant  as  they  accuse  the  Catho- 
lics of  being,  as  was  proved  some  years  since  in  the  very 
country  of  liberty,  in  England,  by  those  who  set  fire  to 
the  chapel  of  the  Spanish  ambassador.  Intderance  is 
a  vice  of  European  education,  which  manifests  itself  in 
literature,  in  systems  and  in  religion.  There  is  another 
reason  for  these  clamors;  it  is  the  same  reason  which 
makes  them  contend  for  the  ennobling  of  commerce,  and 
maintain  profound  silence  with  regard  to  that  of  agriculture, 
the  most  noble  of  all  conditions  from  its  very  nature*  It 
is,  since  it  must  be  told,  because  the  rich  merchants  and 
great  proprietors  give  good  suppers,  to  which  they  invite 
handsome  women,  who  make  mod  unmake  reputations  of 
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every  kind,  and  because  the  laborers  and  emigrants  cannot 
give  anyt  The  table  is  now  the  main  spring  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  rich*  By  means  of  thi$»  an  opinion  on 
which  sometimes  depends  the  ruin  of  a  state,  acquires  a 
preponderance.  There  too  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  of  a 
bishop,  of  a  magistrate,  of  a  man  of  letters,  frequently  de- 
pends on  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  own. 

Modern  policy  has  likewise  advanced  a  very  great  error 
in  asserting  that  riches  always  find  their  level  in  a  state. 
When  the  indigent  have  increased  in  it  to  a  certain  degree, 
there  is  a  competition  among  these  unhappy  wretches,  who 
sliall  dispose  of  himself  at  the  cheapest  rate.  While,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  rich  man  importuned  by  his  famished 
countrymen,  who  demand  employment,  raises  the  value  of 
his  money,  they,  to  obtain  a  preference,  lower  the  price  of 
their  labor,  so  that  at  length  they  cannot  procure  a  subsis- 
tence. Agriculture,  manufacturers^  and  commerce  are 
then  seen  to  droop  in  the  most  favored  countries.  Consult 
on  this  subject  the  accounts  of  various  provinces  of  Italy, 
and  among  the  rest  what  Mr.  Brydone  says  in  hi9  highly 
intelligent  Travels;*  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  a  canon  of  Palermo,  against  the  luxury  and  the  prodi- 
gious wealth  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Sicily,  and  the 
extreme  misery  of  its  [>easantry,  you  will  see  whether 
money  will  find  its  level  there.  I  have  been  at  Malta, 
which  can  by  no  means  be  compai*ed  for  fertility  of  soil  to 
Sicily^  being  nothing  more  than  a  white  rock :  but  this 
rock  abounds  in  foreign  riches  from  the  perpetual  revenue 

^  I  quote  a  great  number  of  books  of  travels^  because  they  are  what  I 
oTe  and  esteem  the  most  among  the  productions  of  modern  literature.  I 
bave  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  can  assert  that  I  have  almost  always  found 
them  unanimous  concerning  the  productions  and  manners  of  every  coun- 
try, when  the  spirit  of  a  nation  or  of  a  party  is  not  introduced  into  them. 
A  very  small  number  whose  air  of  romance  strikes  yon  at  first  sight  must 
b«  expected.  Every  body  decries  them,  and  yet  every  body  consults 
them.  It  is  to  these  sources  that  geographers,  nataral  philosophers  and 
historians,  merchants,  political  writers,  philosophers,  compilers  of  every 
description,  historians  of  foreign  countries,  and  even  our  own,  apply  for 
tnforuiation  when  tbej  are  detiroas  of  discovering  tbe  truth. 
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of  the  eommmnderies  of  the  order  of  St  JohD»  whose  fundt 
are  situated  in  all  the  catholic  countries  of  Europe*  and 
from  the  property  left  by  the  knights  who  die  in  foreign 
parts,  and  annually  •  conTeyed  thither.  It  mig^t  be  atiU 
more  wealthy,  in  consequence  of  the  conyenieoce  of  its 
port,  situated  more  advantageously  than  any  oliier  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  yet  the  peasant  is  exceedingly  misns- 
able.  His  whole  dress  consists  of  a  pair  of  drawera,  which 
reach  no  lower  than  his  knees^  and  a  shirt  without  aleeves. 
Sometimes  he  may  be  seen  standing  in  the  public  place, 
with  his  legs  and  arms  bare  and  half  roasted  by  the  sun. 
Id  hire  himself  for  a  shilling  a  day,  with  a  horse  and  car> 
riage  capable  of  containing  four  persons,  from  day«break 
till  midnight,  and  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  island  that  he 
may  be  ordered  bf  the  traveller,  who  has  no  occasion  to 
give  either  him  or  his  beast  so  much  as  a  glass  of  water. 
He  runs  along  barefoot  over  the  rocks,  leading  his  horse 
by  the  bridle  before  the  indolent  knight,  who  frequently 
speaks  to  him  only  for  the  purpose  of  abusing  him  as  a 
low  bred  scoundrel,  whereas  his  conducter  never  replies 
but  with  hat  in  hand,  and  calling  him  your  mast  ilhuirumi 
Urdikip.  The  treasury  of  the  republic  is  full  of  gfAd  and 
silver,  and  the  people  are  paid  only  in  copper  money, 
called  four  lormt  pieces,  the  imaginary  value  of  which  is 
about  eight»pence  sterling,  and  the  intrinsic  worth  about 
a  halfpenny.  It  has  this  motto:  Nou  ats  sedJOes — Not 
money,  but  confidence.  What  an  immense  distance  ex- 
chmve  property  and  gold  place  between  men !  A  stnrdy 
porter  in  Holland  asks  you  as  much  in  put  gtldi^  that  its, 
in  good  money,  for  carrying  your  portmanteau  from  one 
street  to  the  next,  as  the  humble  Maltese  receives  for 
driving  you  about  a  whole  day  with  three  of  your  friends. 
The  Dutchman  is  well-dressed,  and  his  pocket  is  full  of 
gold  and  silver.  His  coin  has  a  very  different  inscription 
from  that  of  Malta.  You  see  upon  it :  ConeordiA  res  parvce 
crcifnmf  .* — Small  things  increase  by  concord.  There  is 
in  fiict  as  much  difference  between  the  power  and  felicity 
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of  the  one  state  and  of  the  other,  as  between  the  inscnp- 
tions  and  the  substances  of  their  coin. 

It  is  in  Nature  tliat  we  ought  to  seek  the  subsistence  or 
a  people,  and  in  their  liberty  the  channel  through  which  it 
ought  to  flow.  The  spirit  of  monopoly  has  destroyed 
among  us  many  branches  which  are  productive  of  great 
wealth  to  our  neighbors;  such,  among  others,  are  the 
whale,  the  cod,  and  the  herring  fisheries,  I  admit,  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion,  that  there  are  enterprizes  which 
require  the  concurrence  of  a  great  number  of  hands,  as 
well  for  theif  preservation  and  protection,  as  to  accelerate 
their  operations;  such  are  the  maritime  fisheries ;  but  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  undertake  the  administration  of 
Uiese.  Companies,  among  us,  have  not  been  influenced 
by  a  patriotic  spirit ;  they  are  only  established  to  form, 
M  it  were,  distinct,  petty  states.  The  same  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Dutch.  For  example,  as  they  go  beyond  Hoi- 
famd  to  catch  herrings,  because  that  fish  is  so  much  the 
better  the  farther  it  is  taken  towards  the  north,  they  have 
■hips  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  fishery. 
They  have  others  with  very  capacious  hulls,  called  busses, 
which  catch  the  herrings  night  and  day  with  nets,  and 
others  again  which  are  very  swift  sailers,  and  carry  them 
perfectly  fresh  to  Holland.  A  premium  is  besides  oflered 
for  the  first  ship  that  arrives  with  a  cargo  at  Amsterdam. 
The  fish  in  the  first  barrel  are  paid  for  •at  the  rate  of  a 
gold  ducat,  or  nine  shillings  English,  a  piece ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  cargo  at  the  rate  of  a  florin,  or  two  shillings. 
These  encouragements  inducethe  fishermen  to  advance  as 
fiur  as  possible  towards  the  north,  to  meet  the  fish,  which 
8re  there  of  a  size  and  fiavor  iar  superior  to  those  caugh.. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  coasts.  The  Dutch  have  erected  a 
stetue  to  the  first  inventor  of  the  method  of  smoking  and 
making  what  is  called  pickled  herrings.  They  justly 
conceived  that  the  citizen  who  procures  for  his  country  a 
new  medium  of  subsistence,  and  a  new  branch  of  com- 
nerce,  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  as  those 
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who  enlighten  or  who  defeDd  it  From  these  attentioDS 
It  is  obvious  with  what  vigilance  they  watch  over  every 
thing  that  is  capable  of  contributing  to  public  abuadance. 
It  is  inconceivable  what  advantages  they  have  derived 
from  an  infinite  number  of  productions  which  we  suffer  to 
go  to  waste,  and  of  their  sandy,  marshy,  and  natarally 
poor  and  barren  country.  I  never  witneraed  in  aoy  such 
abundance  of  every  thing.  They  have  no  vines,  and  yet 
there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  wine  in  their  cellars,  than  in 
those  of  Bourdeaux ;  they  have  no  forests,  and  yet  they 
have  more  timber  in  their  dock*yards  than  there  is  at  the 
sources  of  the  Meuse  and  of  the  Rhine,  from  which  they 
obtain  their  oak ;  they  have  very  little  arable  land,  and 
yet  there  is  more  wheat  in  their  granaries  than  France 
reserves  for  the  consumption  of  her  inhabitants.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  articles  of  luxury ;  for 
though  their  garments  and  houses  are  simple,  there  is  per- 
haps more  marble  for  sale  in  their  shops,  than  is  cut  in 
the  quarries  of  Italy  and  the  Archipelago ;  more  diamonds 
and  pearls  in  their  caskets  than  in  those  of  the  jewellers 
of  Portugal ;  and  more  mahogany,  sauders  wood,  and  In- 
dian canes,  than  there  is  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  though 
their  country  produces  nothmg  but  linden- trees  and  wil- 
lows. The  happiness  of  the  inhabitants,  presents  a  spec- 
tacle still  more  interesting.  I  never  saw  there  a  single 
beggar,  nor  a  house  that  wanted  a  brick  or  a  pane  of 
glass.  But  it  is  the  appearance  of  the  Exchange  at  Am- 
sterdam that  is  particularly  worthy  of  admiration.  It  is 
an  extensive  structure  of  very  simple  architecture,  the 
quadrangular  court  of  which  is  surrounded  with  a  colon- 
nade. Each  of  its  columns,  which  are  very  numerous, 
lias  inscribed  upon  its  capital  the  name  of  some  one  of 
the  principal  cities  in  the  world,  as  Constantinople,  Leg^ 
horn.  Canton,  Petersburg,  Batavia,  and  so  forth ;  and  is, 
as  it  were,  the  centre  of  its  commerce  in  Europe.  There 
are  few  at  which  business  is  not  daily  transacted  to  the 
amount  of  millious.     Most  of  the  pec^le  who  assemble 
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there  are  dressed  in  brown  do  thes,  and  without  rufflea. 
This  contrast  appeared  the  more  striking  to  me,  as  five 
days  before  I  was  at  the  same  hour  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
crowded  with  people  dressed  in  clothes  of  the  most  bril- 
liant colors,  laced  with  gold  or  silver,  who  were  conversing 
about  the  opera,  Kterature,  kept  mistresses,  or  some  other 
subject  equally  trivial,  and  most  of  whom  had  not  a  single 
crown  in  their  pockets.  We  had  with  us  a  young  trades- 
man of  Nantes,  whose  aflfairs  were  deranged,  and  who  had 
withdrawn  to  Holland,  where  he  was  an  utter  stranger. 
He  had  communicated  his  situation  lo  my  travelling  com- 
panion, whose  name  was  M.  Le  Breton.  This  gentleman 
was  a  Swiss  officer  in  the  Dutch  service,  partly  a  soldier 
and  partly  a  merchant,  the  best-natured  man  in  the  world, 
who  told  him  not  to  be  discouraged,  and  gave  him  a  re- 
commendation to  his  brother,  a  merchant  who  lived  in 
the  same  house  at  which  we  took  lodgings.  This  brother 
of  M.  Le  Breton  took  the  unfortunate  traveller  to  the 
Exchange,  and  recommended  him,  without  compliment  or 
humiliation,  to  a  commercial  agent  who  merely  asked  the 
young  Frenchman  for  a  specimen  of  his  writing;  then 
with  a  pencil  he  took  down  his  name  in  his  pocket-book, 
and  directed  him  to  meet  him  at  the  same  place,  and  the 
same  hour,  the  followimg  day.  I  did  not  fail  to  accom- 
pany him  and  M.  Le  Breton.  The  agent  appeared,  and 
shewed  my  countryman  a  list  of  seven  or  eight  merchants 
clerks*  places  to  chuse  from ;  to  some  was  annexed  a  sa- 
lary of  eight  hundred  French  livres,  with  board,  and  to 
others  fourteen  hundred  livres  without  it  He  thus  ob- 
tained a  place  immediately,  without  any  farther  trouble. 
I  asked  M.  Le  Breton's  brother,  to  what  cause  I  was  to 
ascribe  the  active  vigilance  of  this  agent  in  behalf  of  one 
who  was  a  total  stranger.  He  replied :  **  It  is  his  trade ; 
he  receives  for  his  trouble  the  first  month's  salary  of  those 
lor  whom  he  provides.  You  need  not  be  surprised,* 
added  be ;  **  they  make  a  trade  here  of  every  thing,  from 
ao  odd  shoe  to  a  fleet.** 
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We  most  not;  however,  suffer  ourselves  to  be  dazzled 
Of  the  illusions  of  an  immense  commerce,  by  which  our 
p^acy  has  often  been  misled.  Fabrics  and  manufactures, 
we  are  told  bring  millions  into  a  country ;  but  the  fine 
wools,  the  dying  materials,  the  gold  and  silver,  and  other 
articles  which  it  procures  of  foreigners,  are  tributes  which 
it  b  obliged  to  pay  them.  If  they  had  none  of  these,  the 
people  would  not  the  less  have  manufactured  their  native 
wool,  and  if  their  cloth  had  been  of  inferior  quality,  they 
noohi  at  any  rate  have  converted  it  to  their  own  use.  Un- 
limited commerce  is  adapted  only-  to  a  nation  which  has 
a  small  and  tKirren  territory,  like  the  Dutch.  They  export 
not  their  own  superfluities,  but  those  of  other  nations ; 
and  tliey  run  no  risk  of  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  with  various  territorial  powers.  Of 
what  advantage  is  ft  to  a  nation  to  clothe  all  Europe  with 
their  wools,  if  they  themselves  go  naked ;  to  raise  the 
best  wines,  if  tliey  drink  nothing  but  water ;  and  to  ex- 
port the  finest  flour,  if  they  eat  only  bran-bread  ?  Very 
frequent  examples  of  these  abuses  may  be  found  in  Poland, 
in  Spain,  and  in  the  countries  which  are  considered  sb 
the  best  governed. 

It  is  principally  in  agriculture  that  France  should  seek 
the  chief  means  of  subsistence  for  her  inhabitants.  Agri- 
culture is,  moreover,  favorable  to  morals  and  to  religion. 
It  renders  marriages  easy,  necessary,  and  happy.  It  gives 
birth  to  a  great  number  of  children,  which  it  employs^ 
almost  before  they  can  walk,  in  collecting  the  produce  dT 
the  earth,  and  in  tending  the  flocks ;  but  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  all  these  advantages  only  in  small  possessions. 
We  have  already  asserted, and  we  cannot  too  often  repeat; 
that  small  fiirms  double  and  quadruple  in  a  country  both 
the  crops  and  the  cultivators.  On  the  other  hand  exten- 
sive possessions  convert  it  into  vast  solitudes.  They  ex- 
cite in  the  bosoms  of  rich  farmers  a  love  of  the  splendor 
of  cities,  and  a  disgust  of  rural  occupations.  They  place 
their  daughters  in  convents^  in  cnrder  to  make  ladies  of 
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(fieniy  and  send  their  sous  to  college  to  bring  them  up  for 
lawyers  and  abb^.  They  rob  the  children  of  citizens  of 
their  resources ;  for  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
are  continually  intent  on  establishing  themselves  in  the 
cities,  those  of  the  cities  will  nerer  return  to  the  country^ 
because  it  is  burdened  with  disgraceful  impositions. 

Great  farms  expose  the  state  to  another  dangerous  in- 
convenience, to  which,  I  believe,  no  writer  has  yet  paid 
attention.  Their  cultivated  lands  lie  fallow  at  least  once 
m  three,  frequently  every  two  years.  It  must  therefore 
happen,  as  in  every  thing  that  is  directed  by  accident; 
that  sometimes  a  great  number  of  fields  He  fallow  at  once, 
and  at  others  there  are  but  very  few.  Most  assuredly  in 
those  years  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  these  lands  are 
left  unsown,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  grain  than  usual 
most  be  raised  in  the  kingdom.  This  inconvenience, 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  engaged  the  attention 
of  governments,  is  the  cause  of  the  unforeseen  scarcity  and 
deartii  which  happen  from  time  to  time,  not  only  m 
France,  but  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  Nature 
has  divided  with  man  the  administration  of  agriculture. 
She  has  reserved  for  herself  the  winds,  the  rains,  the  sun, 
tbe  expanbiou  of  plants,  and  she  takes  great  care  to  regu- 
late the  elements  according  to  the  seasons ;  but  she  has 
left  to  man  the  adaptions  of  vegetables  to  soils,  the  pro- 
portion which  their  culture  ought  to  bear  to  the  society 
tliey  support,  and  all  the  other  cares  which  their  preser- 
vation, their  distribution,  and  their  police  require.  I 
think  this  remark  of  suflScieut  importance  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  a  particular  minister  for  agriculture.  If 
he  could  not  prevent  the  combinations  of  chance  in  the 
lands  which  may  happen  to  lie  faUow  all  at  once,  he 
would  at  least  prevent  the  exportation  of  grain  from  th. 
:ountry  in  years  when  they  are  mostly  in  cultivation, 
iiince  it  is  a  positive  proof  that  the  year  following  thei 
produce  will  be  so  much  the  lew,  as  most  of  them  vinh 
ihea  be  in  a  state  of  rest 
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Small  hnm  are  not  subject  lo  tbete  vidantudea ;  they 
are  productiye  eyery  year,  and  almost  in  every  aeaaon. 
Compare,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  quantity  of  fruits^  of 
roots,  of  vegetables,  of  gnus,  and  grain  raised  every  year, 
and  at  every  time  of  the  year,  on  the  spot  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  Paris  called  the  Pr6  Saint  Gervais^  the  soil  of  which  is 
but  middling,  and  which  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hiU 
exposed  to  the  north,  with  the  produce  of  an  equal  tract 
of  land  in  the  adjacent  plains,  cultivated  on  a  large  scale, 
and  you  will  find  a  prodigious  difference.  There  is  a 
difference  equally  great  in  the  number  and  moral  charac- 
ter of  their  cultivaton.  1  have  frequently  heard  a  respect- 
able ecclesiastic  declare,  that  the  former  went  regularly  to 
confession  every  month,  and  that  very  often  their  con- 
fessions contained  no  subject  for  absolution.  ^  I  say  nothing 
of  the  infinite  delight  resulting  from  their  occupations  ; 
from  tkieir  beds  of  carnations^  violets^  sweet-pease,  and 
larkspurs ;  from  their  hedge-rows  of  lilach  and  vine%  - 
which  divide  their  little  possessions,  from  their  meadows 
with  their  glades  and  their  groves  of  willows  and  poplars, 
beneath  whose  shade  you  discover,  at  tlie  distance  of  sevemi 
leagues,  either  mountains  undulating  at  the  horizon,  or  un- 
known castles,  or  the  steeples  of  the  villages  in  the  plain» 
whose  rustic  chimes  are  distmctly  heard.  Here  and  there 
you  find  rills  of  limpid  water,  the  source  of  which  is  cover- 
ed with  an  arch,  closed  on  every  side  with  large  stones, 
which  give  it  the  appearanoe  of  an  ancient  monument  On 
these  I  have  sometimes  read  these  words,  written  with 
charcoal :  CoUn  and  Colette,  March  8tA,  Antoinette  amd 
Bastient  May  6th.  These  inscriptions  gave  me  greater 
pleasure  than  those  of  the  Academy.  When  the  families 
which  cultivate  this  enchanted  spot  are  scattered  with 
their  children  over  its  delis  and  its  eminences,  and  you 
hear  at  a  distance  the  voice  of  a  young  maiden  who  sings 
without  being  visible,  or  pereeive  a  young  man  aloft  in 
aa  apple-tree,  with  his  basket  and  his  ladder,  looking  this 
way  and  that,  and  listening  like  another  Vertillnnus ;  there 
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it  not  any  park,  with  its  statues,  its  marb1e%  aiid  its  bronzes 
tfiat  can  be  compared  to  it. 

O  ye  rich,  who  are  desirous  of  encircling  your  mansions 
with  delightful  parks,  inclose  happy  villages  within  their 
walls.  How  many  desert  tracts  in  the  kingdom  might 
afford  such  a  spectacle !  I  have  seen  Bretagne  and  other 
provinces  covered  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  with  moor^ 
on  which  grows  nothing  but  furze.  Our  agricultuni. 
societies  who  have  there  employed  their  great  ploughs  in 
vain,  have  consideved  them  as  doomed  to  perpetual  sterility; 
but  the  ancient  divisions  of  fields,  the  ruins  of  houses  and 
ditches  on  these  heaths  prove  that  they  were  formerly 
under  cultivation.  They  are  likewise  surrounded  with 
farms,  which  prosper  on  the  same  soil.  How  many  others 
might  be  made  still  more  fertile,  such  as  those  of  Bordeaux^ 
which  are  covered  with  large  pine-trees.  The  soil  which 
produces  a  stately  tree,  is  certainly  capable  of  affording 
nourishment'to  an  ear  of  corn.  In  treating  of  the  vege- 
table order,  we  have  stated  the  means  of  discovering  the 
natural  analogies  of  plants  with  every  latitude  and  with 
every  territory.  There  is  not  any  soil,  not  even  pure  sand 
or  mud,  on  which,  through  the  particular  bounty  of  Pro- 
vidence, some  one  of  our  domestic  plants  is  not  capable  of 
thriving.  But  above  all,  it  would  be  necessary  to  renew 
the  woods  which  formerly  sheltered  those  situations,  now 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  winds,  which  blight  the  shoots 
of  all  that  is  sown  upon  them.  These  means,  aqd  many 
others  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  by  greedy  companies,  nor 
by  the  statute  labour  of  provinces,  but  by  tiie  local  and  pa- 
tient assiduity  of  free  families,  which  are  proprietors  them- 
selves, which  are  not  subject  to  tyrants,  but  are  dependent 
only  on  the  prince.  It  is  by  these  patriotic  means  that 
the  Dutch  have  succeeded  in  producing  oaks  at  Scheveling. 
ji  village  near  the  Hague,  m  pure  sea-sand,  as  I  have  my- 
self seen.  We  repeat  once  more,  it  is  not  on  extensive 
domains,  but  into  the  baskets  of  our  vintagers  and  mt» 
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tiie  aprons  of  oar  reapers,  that  the  Aimighty  poors  from 
heaven  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

These  extensive  tracts  of  land,  lost  in  the  kingdom, 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  cupidity  ;  but  a  much  greater 
quantity  has  escaped  its  attention,  because  it  could  not  be 
converted  into  either  marquisates  or  viscounties,  and  like* 
wise  because  great  ploughs  were  perfectly  useless  there. 
I  allude,  among  others,  to  the  stripes  of  land  along  the 
sides  of  the  roads^  which  are  infinitely  numerous.     Our 
highways  indeed  are  in  general  produciive^  since  they  are 
bordered  with  elms.     The  elm  is  undoubtedly  useful ;  it 
is  employed  by  the  cartwright ;  but  we  have  a  tree  which 
is  fiir  preferable,  because  no  insect  ever  attacks  its  wood, 
which  is  excellent  for  building,  and  because  it  produces 
abundance  of  nourishing  fruit,  I  mean  the  chesnut.    Some 
opinion  might  be  formed  of  the  durability  and  beauty  of 
its  wood,  by  the  ancient  structure  of  the  market  of  St 
Germain  before  it  was  burned ;  the  joists  were  of  prodi- 
gious length  and  thickness,  and  perfectly  sound  though 
they  were  more  than  four  hundred  years  old.     A  proof 
of  this  may  still  be  seen  in  the  wood- work  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Marcoussi,  fifteen  leagues  from  Pkris,  built  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  VL*    We  have  entirely  neglected  this 
tree,  which  is  now  suffered  to  grow  only  in  the  recesses 
of  our  forests.     Yet  its  port  is  exceedingly  majestic,  its 
foliage  is  beautiful,  and  it  produces  such  a  vast  quantity  of 
fruit  in  stages  crowded  one  above  the  other,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  piece  of  ground  of  the  same  extent,  sown 
with  wheat,  to  yield  such  an  abundant  crop.     It  is  true^ 
as  we  have  already  shown  in  treating  of  the  characters  of 
vegetables,  this  tree  delights  only  in  dry  and  elevated 
situations ;  but  we  have  another  for  vallies  and  humid 
places,  whose  wood  and  whose  fruit  are  not  less  useful, 
and  whose  appearance  is  equally  majestic;  that  is  the 
wa  f  rut-tree.     These  beautiful  trees  would  be  a  magnifioent 

•  Thte  moatreh  reigned  from  the  year  1380  to  1«8S.    !• 
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•ruameut  to  our  high-roads.  Others  might  be  planted 
along  them  vi  hicb  arq  calculated  for  every  territory.  They 
would  anuouDce  to  the  traveller  the  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  vine  would  indicate  Burgundy ;  the  apple-tree 
Normandy ;  the  mulberry  Dauphin6 ;  the  olive  Provence. 
Their  branches,  laden  with  fruit,  would  determine  much 
better  than  the  stakes  with  iron  rings  at  the  top,  or  the 
tremendous  gibbets  of  criminal  justice,  the  limits  of  each 
province  and  the  mild  and  diversified  lordships  of  Nature. 
it  may  be  objected  that  passengers  would  gather  the  fruits, 
but  they  scarcely  ever  touch  the  grapes  on  the  vines  with 
which  the  high  roads  are  sometimes  bordered.  And  even  if 
they  were  to  make  free  with  them,  what  great  inconvenience 
would  thence  result?  When  the  king  of  Prussia  ordered 
■everal  of  the  high-roads  of  Pomerania  to  be  planted  with 
fruit-trees,  it  was  represented  to  him  that  their  fruit  would 
be  stolen :  **  Somebody  at  least  will  be  benefited  by  them,*' 
waa  his  reply..  Our  cross  roads  present  perhaps  still  more 
waste  ground  than  the  high-roads.  If  we  reflect  that  by 
■Mans  of*  them  the  small  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  abbeys, 
cartle^  and  even  single  houses  communicate  with  each 
other,  that  there  are  several  to  conduct  to  the  same  point, 
and  that  each  of  them  is  at  least  as  wide  as  a  cart,  we  shall 
And  that  the  space  they  occupy  must  be  considerable.  Thci 
first  thing  necessary  to  be  done  would  be  to  lay  them  out 
ID  a  straight  line,  for  most  of  them  wind  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  one  third  longer  than  they  ought.  I  must,  how- 
ever, confess  that  I  think  their  sinuosities  agreeable,  es- 
pecially on  the  brow  of  hills,  on  the  declivity  of  moun- 
taiD%  in  rural  situations,  and  in  the  midst  of  forests.  But 
they  might  be  rendered  susceptible  of  another  species  of 
beauty,  by  bordering  them  with  fruit-trees,  which  grow  to 
'VO  great  height,  and  which,  furnishing  objects  of  perspec- 
tive, would  increase  the  apparent  extent  of  the  country. 
These  trees  would  likewise  afford  shade  to  the  traveller. 
Farmers,  indeed,  assert  that  s&ade,  so  agreeable  to  the 
pa«enger,  is  prejudicial  to  their  corn.     This  is  uudoubi^ 
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ediy  true  with  respect  to  several  species  of  corn ;  but  there 
are  some  kinds  which  thrive  betterin  situations  which  are 
shghtly  shaded  than  in  any  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Pr6  Saint  Gervais.  Besides,  the  fanners  would  be  compen- 
sated with  usury  by  the  wood  of  the  fruit-trees^  and  the 
produce  of  their  fruit.  The  interests  of  the  farmer  and 
of  tlie  traveller  mig^ht  even  be  reconciled  by  planting  on 
both  sides  only  such  roads  as  run  from  north  to  south,  and 
the  south  side  of  those  that  go  from  east  to  west,  so  that 
tlie  shade  of  their  trees  would  scarcely  fall  in  the  least 
upon  the  cultivated  lands. 

To  augment  the  means  of  national  subsistence,  it  would 
likewise  be  necessary  to  sow  with  wheat  a  great  quantity 
of  land  which  is  in  pasture.  Thei*e  are  scarcely  any  pas^ 
tares  in  China,  which  is  so  populou&  The  Chinese  sow 
wheat  and  rice  in  every  situation,  and  feed  their  cattle  witft 
their  straw.  They  have  a  saying,  that  '^  it  is  better  for  the 
beasts  to  live  with  man,  than  for  man  to  live  with  the  beasts." 
Nevertheless  their  cattle  are  ht  The  German  horses,  which 
are  so  strong,  are  fed  only  on  chopped  straw,  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  barley  or  oats.  Our  peasants  adopt 
from  day  to  day  customs  directly  contrary  to  this  economy. 
They  throw,  as  1  have  observed  in  several  provinces,  much 
land  which  formerly  produced  corn,  into  indifferent  pas- 
turage, to  avoid  the  expence  of  cultivation,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  payment  of  tithes,  because  the  clergy  collect 
none  from  meadows.  I  have  seen  in  Lower  Normandy  a 
great  quantity  of  land,  which  has  been  thus  converted 
into  pasturage,  to  the  great  detriment  o(  che  public  welfare. 
The  following  fact  was  told  me  while  inspecting  a  field 
whicli  had  nndert'^*"?  this  metamorphisis.  The  rector, 
vexed  at  losing  »  ^^irtion  of  his  revenue,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  complaining,  said  to  the  owner  of  the  field,  m 
in  the  way  of  advice :  «  I  should  think,  M.  Pierre,  if  you 
were  to  gather  all  the  stones  from  that  land,  and  manure 
It  and  plough  it  well,  and  sow  it  with  corn,  it  would  still 
yield  some  good  crops.**     The    "inning  hfwaer,  tw«re  of 
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the  intention  of  his  decimator,  replied :  **  You  think  very 
right.  Sir ;  but  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  all  you 
have  been  mentioning  to  the  field,  I  should  be  satisfied 
with  a  tithe  of  the  crop." 

We  shall  never  give  to  our  agriculture  all  the  activity 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  but  by  restoring  it  to  its  natural 
dignity.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vail upon  a  multitude  of  opulent  and  indolent  citizens, 
who  vegetate  in  our  small  towns,  to  go  and  reside  in  the 
country.  To  induce  them  to  take  this  step,  farmers  should 
be  exempted  from  the  humiliating  impositions  of  the  land- 
tax  and  statute-labor,  and  also  of  the  militia,  to  which 
they  are  liable.  The  necessities  of  the  state  must  un- 
doubtedly be  supplied ;  but  why  have  characters  of  hu« 
miliation  been  attached  to  these  services  ?  Might  not  a 
composition  be  taken  for  them  in  money  ?  A  very  heiivy 
one  would  be  required,  say  our  politicians.  Most  cer- 
tainly ;  but  are  not  our  citijsens  likewise  burdened  with 
numerous  imposts  to  provide  for  these  same  services  ?  Be- 
sides, the  greater  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  coun- 
try, the  smaller  would  be  the  portion  to  be  paid  by  each. 
A  well-bred  man  would  much  rather  satisfy  a  demand 
upon  his  purse  than  upon  his  self-love. 

By  what  fatal  contradiction  have  we  made  the  greatest 
part  of  the  lauds  of  France  plebeian,  whereas  we  have  en- 
nobled those  of  the  new  world?  The  same  cultivator 
who,  m  France,  would  have  to  pay  the  poll-tax,  and  to  go 
with  his  pick-axe  on  his  shoulder  to  work  on  the  highway, 
is  permitted  to  place  his  children  in  the  king's  household 
if  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  islands  of  America.  This 
kind  of  ennobling  has  not  been  less  fatal  to  these  foreign 
regions,  where  it  has  introduced  slavery,  than  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  mother  country,  the  cultivators  of  which  it 
has  rQbt>ed  of  a  multitude  of  resources.  Nature  invited 
to  desert  America  the  superabundance  of  the  European 
nations:  she  had  there,  with  maternal  attention,  provid*?! 
every  thing  to  indemnify  Europeans  for  the  removal  tiom 
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their  coontry.  There  man  has  no  occasion  to  expose 
hunself  to  a  scorching  son  in  order  to  reap  his  com,  or  to 
the  chilling  frosts  while  attending  his  floctu;  he  has  no 
occasion  to  turn  np  the  earth  with  heavy  ploughs  to  make 
it  produce  food,  or  to  ransack  its  bowels  for  iron,  stone, 
cfaiy,  and  the  primary  materials  for  our  utensils  and  oar 
houses.  Kind  Nature  has  there  placed  on  the  trees,  in 
the  shade,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  hand,  all  that  is 
necessary  and  agreeable  for  human  life.  She  lias  there 
supplied  man  with  milk  and  butter  in  the  cocoa-nut,  per- 
ftimed  creams  in  the  date^  table  cloths  and  meal  in  the 
krge  TcWet  leaves  and  the  figs  of  the  banana,  bread  ready 
for  baking  in  the  potatoe  and  the  root  of  the  cassava, 
down  finer  than  lainb*s  wool  in  the  pots  of  the  cotton 
tree,  dishes  of  everyform  in  the  shell  of  the  calebash.  Sbe 
had  there  provided  habitations  impervious  to  rain  and  to 
the  rays  of  tbe  sun,  under  the  thick  branches  of  the  Indian 
fig,  whidi  shoodng  up  toward  heaven,  and  then  descend- 
ing to  the  earth,  where  they  take  root,  form  with  thdr 
numerous  arcades  palaces  of  verdure.  She  had  scattered 
for  pleasure  and  for  commerce,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in 
the  bosoms  of  rocks,  and  in  the  beds  of  torrents,  the 
maiae^  the  sugar-cane,  the  cacao^  the  tobacco^  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  usefol  vegetables ;  and  in  the  resemblance 
of  the  latitudes  of  thb  new  world  to  those  of  different 
regions  of  the  old,  she  promised  its  future  inhabitants  to 
adopt,  in  their  fovor,  the  coffee,  the  indigo,  and  the  most 
valuable  vegetable  productions  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Why 
has  the  ambition  of  Europe  deluged  these  happy  climato 
with  human  tears  and  human  blood  ?  Ah !  had  liberty 
and  virtue  called  together  their  first  cultivators,  what 
charms  would  not  French  industry  have  added  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  happy  temperature  of  the  tro- 
pics I 

Neither  frost  nor  excessive  heat  is  to  be  dreaded  there : 
and  though  the  sun  is  twice  a  year  at  the  zenith  in  those 
cmmtrics,  each  day  when  he  rises  above  the  horizon,  be 
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brings  with  him  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  a  refreshing 
breeze,  which  continues  till  evening,  and  cools  the  forests^ 
the  mountains,  and  the  vallies.  How  many  happy  retreats 
would  our  poor  soldiers  and  our  peasants,  without  pos- 
sessions^ have  found  in  these  fortunate  islands!  What 
sums  expended  for  garrisons  would  then  have  been  saved  I 
How  many  small  domains  would  there  have  become  the 
rewards  of  brave  officers  or  of  virtuous  citizens !  How 
many  skilful  seamen  would  there  have  been  formed  by 
the  fishery  for  turtle,  with  which  the  adjacent  rocka  are 
covered,  or  by  that  of  cod  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
which  is  still  more  abundant!  It  would  have  cost  the 
state  little  more  than  the  expence  of  settling  tlie  first  fa- 
milies. With  what  facility  they  might  have  been  succes- 
sively extended*  after  the  manner  of  theCaraibs  from  island 
to  island^  and  at  the  expence  of  the  community  !  Assu* 
redly,  had  this  natural  course  been  followed,  our  power 
would  at  this  day  have  extended  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
oontinent  of  America,  where  it  would  hae  been  com- 
pletely invincible. 

Pains  have  been  taken  to  persuade  the  court  that  pros- 
perity would  lead  our  colonies  to  independence ;  and  the 
American  colonies  of  England  are  quoted  in  proof  of  this 
assertion.  But  Englifid  lost  them  not  because  she  made 
them  too  happy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  she  op- 
pressed them.  England,  moreover,  committed  a  great 
error  by  introducing  into  them  too  many  foreigners. 
There  exists,  besides,  a  wide  difference  between  the  ge- 
nius of  the  English  and  ours.  The  Englishman  carries 
his  country  with  him  wherever  he  goes ;  if  he  makes  a 
fortune  in  another  land,  he  embellishes  his  habitation 
there,  he  introduces  the  manufactures  of  his  nation,  he 
lives  and  he  dies  there ;  or  if  he  returns  to  his  native 
country,  he  fixes  his  residence  in  the  place  which  gave 
him  birth.  Very  different  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
French :  all  those  T  have  seen  in  the  islands  look  upau 
themselves  as  strangers.     Though  they  may  live  twentv 
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ytu%  in  one  habitation,  they  will  not  plant  a  single  tree 
before  the  door  to  procure  an  agreeable  shade,  and  bj 
their  account  they  are  all  going  to  leave  the  country  the 
next  year.  If  they  actually  acquire  a  fortune,  and  some- 
times even  if  they  do  not,  they  depart  and  return,  not  to 
their  native  province  or  village,  but  to  Paris.  This  is  not 
the  place  for  investigating  the  cause  of  this  national  hatred 
for  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  this  predeliction  for 
the  capital ;  it  is  a  consequence  of  various  moral  causes, 
and,  among  the  rest,  of  education.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
this  turn  of  mind  is  alone  sufficient  to  prevent  our  colo- 
nies from  ever  becoming  independent.  The  enormous 
expenditure  required  for  their  preservation,  and  the  faci- 
lity with  which  they  are  taken,  ought  to  have  cured  us 
of  this  prejudice.  They  are  all  in  a  state  of  such  imbeci- 
lity, that  if  their  commerce  with  their  mother  country 
were  cut  off  for  a  few  years,  they  would  soon  be  in  want 
of  articles  of  the  first  necessity ;  nay,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
remark,  that  not  a  single  production  of  the  conntry  is 
manufiictured  there.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  cotton  of 
excellent  quality,  but  they  make  no  cotton  stuffs  as  in  Eu- 
rope ;  they  know  not  even  how  to  spin  it  like  the  savages, 
nor  to  use,  as  they  do,  the  filaments  of  the  banana,  or  the 
leaves  of  the  palmist.  Though  the  cocoa-tree,  which  con- 
stitutes the  riches  of  the  East  Indies,  grows  in  these  islands, 
scarcely  any  use  is  made  eitlier  of  its  fruit  or  of  its  tow.  Crops 
of  indigo  are  raised,  but  none  of  it  is  there  employed  for 
dying.  Sugar,  therefore,  is  the  only  article  which  under- 
goes the  process  of  manufacture,  because  otherwise  it  would 
be  unfit  for  commerce ;  and  even  then  it  must  be  refined 
in  Europe  to  acquire  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

There  have  been,  indeed,  several  insurrections  in  cur 
colonies;  but  they  have  been  mnch  more  frequent  in 
their  state  of  weakness  than  in  that  of  their  opulence. 
It  is  the  bad  choice  of  subjects  who  have  been  removed 
thither  that  has  filled  them  with  perpetual  discord. 
How  is  it  possible  to  h(^  that  citizens  who  have  dis- 
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tarbed  an  ancient  society  can  concur  to  re&der  a  new 
one  prosperous?  The  Romans  and  the  Greeks  employed 
the  flower  of  their  youth  and  their  best  citizens  to  found 
their  colonies,  which  became  kingdoms  and  empires.  It 
is  the  bachelors  belonging  to  the  army,  the  navy,  the  law, 
and  every  profession  ;  it  is  the  stafif-officers  so  numerous 
and  so  useless,  who  fills  ours  with  the  passions  of  Europe, 
-i¥ith  a  love  of  fashion,  with  vain  luxury,  with  corrupt 
opinions,  and  with  immorality.  Nothing  of  all  this 
could  have  been  apprehended  from  our  simple  cultivators. 
Bodily  labor  soothes  the  distresses  of  the  mind,  fixes  its 
natural  restlessness,  causes  health,  patriotism,  religion,  and 
happiness  to  flourish  among  the  people.  But  my  wish  is 
that  in  process  of  time  these  colonies  may  be  separated 
from  France.  Did  Greece  shed  tears  when  her  flourish- 
tng  colonies  carried  her  glory  and  her  laws  to  the  shores 
of  Asia,  to  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean ?  Was  she  alarmed  when  they  became  the  stocks 
whence  issued  mighty  kingdoms  and  illustrious  republics  ? 
Though  they  were  separated  from  her,  did  they  on  that 
account  become  her  enemies,  and  was  she  not,  on  the 
contrary,  frequently  protected  by  them?  What  great  incon- 
venience could  have  arisen,  if  shoots  from  the  parent- tree 
of  France  had  carried  her  lilies  into  America,  and  had 
overshadowed  the  new  world  with  their  majestic  branches? 
Let  us  confess  the  truth :  few  individuals  in  the  coun- 
cils of  kings  devote  their  attention  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  When  they  once  turn  their  back  on  this  grand 
object,  they  soon  lose  sight  of  the  national  prosperity,  and 
the  glory  of  the  prince.  Our  politicians,  who  have  kept 
our  colonies  in  a  perpetual  state  of  dependence,  agitation, 
and  penury,  have  totally  mistaken  the  character  of  man, 
who  is  attached  to  the  place  he  inhabits  only  by  the  hap- 
piness he  enjoys.  But  introducing  into  them  the  slavery 
of  the  Negroes,  they  have  established  a  connection  be- 
tween them  and  Africa,  and  have  broken  those  ties  which 
ought  to  unite  them  witti  their  poor  countrvmen.     Tht;y 
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have  likewitt  mistaken  the  character  of  the  European, 
who^  io  a  hoi  dimate.  it  incessantly  afraid  lest  his  blood 
should  be  polluted*  like  that  of  his  slayes,  and  who  is  even 
sighing  for  new  alliances  with  his  countrymen,  that  the 
fresh  and  lively  colors  of  European  blood  may  circulate 
in  the  veins  of  his  grand-children,  together  with  a  love  of 
country  still  more  interesting.  In  giving  them  perpetu- 
ally new  chiefe,  military  and  civil,  magistrates  who  are 
strangers  to  them,  who  opprem  them  with  a  heavy  yoke, 
in  a  word,  men  greedy  of  wealth,  they  have  mistaken  the 
French  character,  which  had  not  occasion  for  these  bar- 
riers to  keep  it  in  the  love  of  country,  since  it  every  where 
regrets  the  productions^  the  faonor%  and  the  very  disorden 
of  that  sentiment.  They  have  therefore  made  of  them 
neither  colonists  Ibr  America,  nor  patriolB  for  France,  and 
they  have  mistaken  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  interests 
of  their  nation  and  of  their  soverngn,  whom  they  intended 
to  serve. 

I  have  rather  enlarged  on  the  subject  of  these  abmes, 
because  they  are  not  irremediable  in  many  respects,  and 
there  are  regions  of  ttie  New  World  in  which  the  nature 
of  our  settlements  might  be  changed ;  but  this  is  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  for  developing  the  means.  After 
having  proposed  some  remedies  for  the  physical  maladies 
of  the  nation,  let  us  pass  to  its  moral  maladies  which  are 
the  source  of  them.  The  principal  cause  is  the  spirit  of 
discord  which  prevails  among  the  different  orders  of  the 
state.  There  are  two  ways  of  correcting  this ;  the  first  i^ 
to  remove  tlie  motives  for  discord,  and  the  second  is  to  in- 
crease ttie  motives  for  unanimity. 

Most  of  our  writers  boast  of  the  social  spirit  of  our  na- 
tion ;  and  foreigners  actually  consider  it  as  the  nnost  so- 
ciable in  Europe.  Foreigners  are  right,  for  we  give  them 
tlie  most  favorable  reception,  and  eagerly  seek  their  com- 
pany; but  our  writers  are  wrong.  May  I  venture  to 
speak  out?  It  is  becsuse  we  have  no  love  for  our  country* 
men  tliat  we  t>estow  such  caresses  on  fordcrneriL    For  my 
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«wn  part,  I  have  observed  this  spirit  of  union  either  in 
families  or  in  bodies,  or  in  the  natives  of  the  same  pro* 
vince,  exceptmg  those  of  a  single  one,  which  I  shall  not 
oame:  no  sooner  have  they  quitted  it  than  they  seek  each 
other*s  society  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  But,  since 
the  truth  must  be  told,  it  is  rather  from  antipathy  to  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  than  from  attachment 
to  their  countrymen ;  for  their  province  has  ever  been 
notorious  for  internal  dissensions.  In  general,  the  genuine 
spirit  of  patriotism,  which  is  the  first  sentiment  of  hunia« 
nity,  is  very  rare  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  France. 

Without  pursuing  this  argument  any  farther  let  us  seek 
proois  of  it  which  may  be  comprehended  by  every  capa- 
city. When  yoa  read  any  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  you  are  touched  with  that 
sentiment  of  humanity  which  among  them  unites  man  to 
man,  notwithstanding  the  phlegmatic  silence  which  per- 
vades their  asseipblies.  If,  for  example,  an  Asiatic  tra- 
Teller  takes  his  repast,  his  servants  and  his  camel-driver 
seat  themselves  beside  him  around  his  table.  If  a  stranger 
happens  to  pass  by,  he  sits  down  too ;  and  after  having 
made  an  inclination  of  the  head  to  the  master  of  the  family, 
aod  returned  thanks  to  God,  he  continues  his  journey 
jrithout  being  asked  who  he  is,  whence  he  comes,  or 
whither  he  is  going.  This  hospitable  custom  is  comnK>n 
among  the  Armenians,  the  Georgians,  the  Turks,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Siamese,  the  Negroes  of  Madagascar,  and  the 
different  nations  of  Africa  and  America.  In  those  regions 
man  is  still  dear  to  man.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  step 
into  a  tavern  at  Paris,  where  there  are  a  dozen  tables,  and 
a  dozen  persons  enter  one  after  anothert  you  see  each  of 
them  take  his  place  at  a  separate  table,  without  uttering 
a  word.  If  no  new  guests  should  come  iii,  each  of  the 
twelve  first  would  dine  alone,  like  a  Carthusian.  At  0rst 
profound  silence  reigns  among  them,  till  some  silly  fellow, 
pat  into  a  good  humour  by  his  dinner,  and  impelled  by 
the  necessity  of  comniiuiicating  his  sentiments,  opens  the 
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coDversatiOD.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  company  are  itnmc 
diately  turned  towards  the  speaker,  and  examine  him  at  a 
•ingle  glance  from  head  to  foot  If  he  has  tlie  appearance 
of  what  is  called  a  man  comme  il  faut,  that  is  a  rich  man» 
he  is  suffered  to  proceed  without  interruption.  He  eren 
finds  flatterers,  who  confirm  what  he  says,  and  who  ap- 
plaud his  literary  opinion,  or  his  licentious  discourse.  But 
unless  he  possesses  that  kind  of  distinction,  were  he  e?en 
to  quote  some  sentence  of  Socrates,  scarcely  has  he  begun 
his  harange,  before  he  is  interrupted  by  some  one,  who 
contradicts  him.  The  obsenrations  of  the  latter  are  ia 
their  turn  controverted  by  other  wits,  who  enter  tlie  lista» 
on  which  the  conversation  becomes  genera]  and  tumultu- 
ous. Sarcasms,  severe  expressions,  perfidious  double  en- 
tend  res,  and  gross  abuse  generally  terminate  the  meeting; 
and  each  of  the  company  retires  highly  satisfied  with  him- 
self, and  extremely  displeased  with  the  others.  You  will 
find  the  same  scenes  in  our  coffee  houses,  and  our  public 
walks.  People  frequent  them  to  obtain  admiration,  and 
to  find  fault  with  every  body  else.  It  \s  not  the  spirit  of 
society,  but  the  spirit  of  discord  which  brings  us  together. 
It  is  still  worse  with  what  his  called  good  company.  If 
you  would  be  well  received  there,  you  must  pay  for  your 
dinner  at  the  expence  of  the  house  where  you  supped  the 
preceding  night :  and  you  may  think  yourself  fortunate  if 
you  can  come  off  with  a  few  scandalous  anecdotes,  and  ii^ 
to  please  the  husband,  you  are  not  obliged  to  deceive  him 
by  making  love  to  his  wife. 

The  first  source  of  these  divisions  proceeds  from  our 
education.  This  teaches  us  from  our  infancy  to  prefer 
ourselvrs  to  others,  by  exciting  us  to  be  the  first  among 
the  companions  of  our  studies.  As  this  vain  emulatioD 
affords  no  career  in  the  world  to  the  generality  of  citizens^ 
each  of  them  rests  his  preference  on  his  province,  his 
biKh,  his  rank,  his  figure,  his  dress,  or  the  saint  of  his 
parish.  Hence  proceed  our  social  antipathies,  and  so 
many  abusive  nicknames  given  by  the  Norman  to  the 
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Gascon,  by  the  Parisian  to  the  native  of  Champagne,  by 
tlje  ooble  to  the  commoner,  by  the  lawyer  to  the  eccle- 
aiastic,  by  the  Jansenist  to  the  Molinist*  We  prefer  our- 
selves in  particular,  by  opposing  our  own  good  qualities 
to  the  defects  of  others.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  scandal 
is  80  easy,  so  agreeable,  and  that  it  is  in  general  the  mo- 
ving principle  of  all  our  conversations. 

A  person  of  high  rank  one  day,  observed  to  mlb,  that 
there  was  not  a  man  living,  however  wretched  he  might 
be,  but  what  we  should  find  superior  to  ourselves  from 
some  advantage  in  which  he  excels  us,  either  in  youth,  in 
health,  in  talents,  in  figure,  or  in  some  good  quality,  be 
t>ur  own  perfeclions  what  they  may.  This  observation  is 
literally  true,  but  this  manner  of  viewing  the  members  of 
a  society  is  that  of  virtue  and  not  our  own.  As  the  con- 
trary maxim  is  equally  true,  our  pride  dwells  upon  the 
latter,  and  to  this  it  is  instigated  by  the  manners  of  the 
world,  and  by  our  very  education,  which  inculcates  from 
our  childhood  the  necessity  of  this  personal  preference. 

Our  theatrical  exhibitions  likewise  concur  to  heighten 
among  us  the  spirit  of  discord.  Our  most  celebrated 
comedies  in  general  represent  tutors  deceived  by  their 
pupils,  fathers  by  their  children,  husbands  by  their  wives, 
and  masters  by  their  servants.  The  spectacles  of  the 
people  exhibit  nearly  the  same  pictures ;  and,  as  if  they 
were  not  sufficiently  inclined  to  disorder,  they  adapt  to 
them  scenes  of  intoxication,  obscenities,  robberies ;  they 
teach  them  to  despise  at  once  both  the  magistrates  and 
morals.  Spectacles  assemble  the  bodies  of  the  citizens,  and 
alienate  their  minds. 

Comedy,  we  are  told,  corrects  vices  by  means  of  ridi- 
cule—C<M%a/  ridendo  mores.  This  adage  is  as  false  as 
many  others  which  form  the  basis  of  our  morality.  Co- 
medy teaches  us  to  laugh  at  others,  and  nothing  morei 
Nobody  says — the  portrait  of  that  miser  resembles  me 
but  each  immediately  discovers  in  it  that  of  his  neighbor 
Horace  long  ago  made  this  remark.     But  if  people  should 
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eren  recogoiae  themselTes  in  such  charactersy  I  do  not  «e^ 
that  the  reformation  of  the  vice  would  be  the  consequence. 
Can  a  physician  cure  a  patient  by  presenting  to  htm  a 
looking-glass,  and  turning  him  into  ridicule?  If  my  vices 
are  laughed  at,  the  ridicule  of  others,  so  far  from  weaning 
me,  plunges  me  still  deeper  into  them:  I  strive  to  conceal 
them;  [  become  a  hypocrite.  Ridicule,  too,  is  macii 
oftener  applied  to  virtue  than  to  vice.  It  is  not  the  faith* 
len  wife,  or  the  youthful  libertine,  that  we  laugh  at, 
but  the  easy  husband  and  the  indulgent  father.  To  jus- 
tify this  propensity,  we  adduce  the  taste  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  we  forget  that  their  vain  spectacles  drew  the  public 
attention  to  frivolous  objects,  that  the  virtue  of  the  most 
illustrious  citizens  was  frequently  turned  into  ridicule  in 
those  exhibitions,  and  that  they  strengthened  those  anti- 
pathies and  jealousies  which  accelerated  their  ruin. 

I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  I  censure  laughter, 
and  believe,  with  Hobbes,  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  prides 
Children  laugh,  and  assuredly  it  is  not  from  pride  They 
laugh  at  the  sight  of  a  flower,  at  the  sound  of  a  bell. 
We  laugh  from  joy,  content,  happiness.  But  ridicule  is 
very  different  from  natural  laughter.  It  is  not,  like  the 
latter,  the  effect  of  some  agreeable  harmony  in  our  sensa- 
tions and  in  our  sentiments.  But  it  arises  from  the  clash- 
ing contrast  of  two  objects,  one  of  which  is  great  and  the 
other  small,  one  of  which  is  strong  and  the  other  weak. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  it  is  produced  by  the  same  op- 
positions that  produce  terror,  with  this  difference,  that  in 
ridicule  the  mind  passes  from  a  terrific  to  a  frivolous  ob- 
ject, and  in  terror  from  a  frivolous  to  a  terrific  object 
The  asp  of  Cleopatra  in  a  basket  of  fruit ;  the  hand  wri- 
ting Belshazzar's  doom  in  the  midst  of  a  banquet ;  the 
tolling  of  the  bell  announcing  the  death  of  Clarissa ;  the 
print  of  the  foot  of  a  savage  in  the  sandy  beach  of  a  desert 
island,  strike  greater  terror  into  the  imagination  than  all 
the  apparatus  of  battles,  executioLs,  banditti,  and  death. 
To  impress  the  mind  with  profound  terror,  it  is  therefore 
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neoeasary  first  to  present  a  frivolous  and  apparently  insig- 
nificant object,  and  if  you  would  powerfully  excite  ridi  • 
cule,  you  must  set  out  with  an  imposing  idea.  You  may 
add  to  it  some  other  ccjntrast,  as  that  of  surprise^  and  some 
of  those  sentiments  which  convey  us  into  infinity,  as  tliat 
of  mystery ;  then  the  mind,  having  lost  its  equtlibriuni* 
phuiges  into  terror  or  into  laughter,  according  to  the 
precipice  which  has  been  prepared  for  it.  We  frequently 
see  these  contrary  efi^ects  produced  by  the  same  means. 
For  example,  if  a  nurse  would  set  a  child  a  laughing,  she 
covers  her  head  with  her  apron,  and  the  child  immediately 
becomes  serious ;  she  then  suddenly  throws  aside  the  co* 
vering,  and  it  begins  to  laugh.  If  she  wants  to  frighten 
it,  which  is  but  too  frequently  the  case,  she  first  smiles^ 
and  the  child  smiles  at  her :  she  then  assumes  all  at  once 
a  serious  look,  or  covers  her  face  and  the  child  falls  a 
crying.  I  shall  say  no  more  concerning  these  violent  op- 
positions; but  shall  only  deduce  from  them  this  conse* 
quence,  that  it  is  the  most  unhappy  nations  which  have 
the  strongest  propensity  to  ridicule.  Affrighted  by  poli- 
tical and  moral  phantoms,  they  first  seek  to  divest  them- 
selves of  respect  for  them,  and  this  they  very  easily  effect, 
since  nature,  aiding  the  oppressed,  has  placed  in  most 
things  of  human  institution  the  sources  of  ridicule  beside 
those  of  terror.  They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  reverse 
the  objects  of  their  comparison.  It  was  thus  that  Aristo* 
phanes  overturned  the  religion  of  his  country,  by  his  co^ 
medy  of  the  Clouds.  Look  at  school-boys ;  they  first 
tremble  before  their  master ;  the  first  thing  they  do  to 
familiarize  themselves  to  the  idea  of  him  is  to  turn  him 
into  ridicule,  and  in  this  they  are  generally  very  success- 
ful. The  love  of  ridicule  is  not,  then,  a  sign  of  the  hap- 
piness of  a  people,  but  a  proof  of  its  wretchedness.  For 
this  reason  the  ancient  Romans  were  so  grave  when  they 
were  happy,  and  their  descendants,  who  are  so  miserable, 
are  celebrated  for  their  pasquinades  and  supply  all  Europe 
with  liarlequins  and  comedians. 
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I  cannot  deny  that  exhibitions,  such  as  tragedies,  are 
capable  of  uniting  the  citizens.     The  Greeks  frequently 
employed  them  for  this  purpose :   but  while  we  adopt 
their  dramas,  we  relinquish  their  intention.     It  was  not 
the  miseries  of  other  nations  that  they  represented  on  their 
stage,    but   those  they  had  themselves  undergone,  aud 
events  taken  from  their  own  history.     Our  tragedies  fill 
us  with  a  foreign  compassion.     We  weep  over  the  mis- 
fortunes  of  the  family  of  Agamemnon,  and  we  behold 
with  dry  eyes  the  wretched  at  our  own  doors.     We  do 
not  even  perceive  their  distresses,  since  they  are  not  re- 
presented on  the  stage.     Yet  our  heroes  ably  repi'esented, 
would  be  sufficient  to  heighten  the  patriotism  of  the  peo- 
ple into  enthusiasm.     What  crowds  have  been  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  Siege  of  Calais,  and  what  applauses  have 
been  t>estowed  on  the  heroism  of  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre ! 
The  death   of  Joan  of  Arc  would   likewise  produce  a 
powerful  effect,  if  some  man  of  genius  durst  efface  the 
ridicule  heaped  by  us  on  that  respectable  and  unfortunate 
female,  to  whom  Greece  would  have  erected  altars. 

I  shall  here  state  my  ideas  in  a  few  words  to  excite  in 
some  virtuous  man  the  inclination  to  do  what  I  have 
suggested.  It  is  my  wish,  then,  that  without  departing 
from  historic  truth,  she  should  be  represented  as  honored 
with  the  favor  of  her  sovereign,  the  applause  of  the  army, 
at  the  height  of  her  glory  deliberating  about  returning  ta 
her  hamlet,  to  live  there  as  a  simple  shepherdess,  obscure 
and  unknown.  At  the  solicitation  of  Dunois  she  deter- 
mines to  expose  herself  to  new  dangers  for  the  love  of  her 
country.  At  length,  taken  prisoner  in  an  engagement, 
she  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  English  Interrogated  by 
her  inhuman  judges,  among  whom  are  bishops  of  her  owo 
nation,  the  simplicity  and  the  innocence  of  her  replies 
render  her  victorious  over  the  insidious  questions  of  her 
enemies.  She  is  condemned  by  them  to  perpetual  impri- 
iionment.  Let  the  spectator  be  shewn  the  dungeon  in 
which  she  was  doomed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her 
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wretched  life,  with  its  long  air-holes,  it  iron  bars,  its  thick 
vaults,  the  wretched  couch  ou  which  she  lay,  the  pitcher 
of  water,  and  the  black  bread  that  were  to  serve  for  her 
food ;  let  him  hear  her  touching  reflexions  on  the  nothing- 
ness of  grandeur,  her  simple  lamentations  over  the  felicity 
of  a  country  life,  her  renewed  hopes  of  relief  from  her 
sovereign,  and  her  despair  at  the  sight  of  the  horrible 
abyss  which  has  closed  upon  her.  Let  him  then  see  the 
snare  laid  for  her  while  asleep  by  her  perfidious  enemies, 
who  placed  beside  her  the  arms  with  which  she  had 
fought.  She  perceives,  on  her  awaking,  these  monu- 
ments of  her  glory.  Impelled  by  the  propensity  of  a 
woman,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  hero,  she  covers  her 
head  with  the  helmet,  whose  plume  had  shewn  to  the 
discomfited  French  army  the  way  to  victory :  she  grasps 
the  sword,  once  so  formidable  to  the  English,  in  her  fee- 
ble hands,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  sense  of  her  glory 
causes  tears  of  joy  to  flow  from  her  eyes,  her  dastardly 
i^nemies  suddenly  make  their  appearance,  and  condemn 
her  to  the  most  horrible  of  deaths  !  Tis  then  a  spectacle 
worthy  the  attention  of  heaven  itself  would  be  exhibited, 
virtue  struggling  with  extreme  misery ;  you  would  hear 
her  heart-rending  lamentations  on  the  indifference  of  her 
sovereign,  whom  she  has  so  nobly  served  ;  you  would 
behold  her  anguish  at  the  idea  of  the  dreadful  fate  which 
awaits  her,  and  still  more  at  the  apprehension  of  the  ca- 
lumny which  must  for  ever  tarnish  her  memory ;  you 
would  hear  her  in  these  terrible  conflicts  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Providence  to  protect  the  innocent.  She  is 
however  obliged  to  march  forth  to  die ;  and  it  is  at  this 
moment  I  should  wish  to  see  all  her  courage  revive.  I 
would  have  her  represented  on  the  pile  on  which  she  ex- 
ttired,  despising  the  vain  hopes  which  the  world  affords 
to  those  who  serve  it,  representing  to  herself  the  ever- 
lasting disgrace  with  which  her  death  will  cover  her  ene- 
mies, the  immortal  glory  which  will  forever  confer  lustre 
on  the  place  of  her  birth,  and  even  on  that  of  her  execu- 
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tion.  I  should  wish  her  last  words,  animated  by  religion* 
to  be  more  sublime  than  those  of  Dido,  when  she  exclaims 
ou  tlie  funeral  pile  . 

Ezoriare  aliqnU  nottris  ex  ouibut  altpr. 

In  a  word,  it  is  my  wish  that  a  patriotic  piece  should  be 
produced  from  this  subject,  treated  by  a  man  of  genius 
after  the  manner  of  Shakspeare,  who  certainly  would  not 
have  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  it,  had  Joan  of  Arc 
been  a  native  of  England  ;  and  that  this  illustrious  shep- 
herdess should  become  among  us  the  patroness  of  war,  as 
St  Genevieve  is  of  peace;  that  this  drama  should  be 
reserved  for  the  perilous  circumstances  in  which  the  state 
may  chance  to  be  involved ;  that  should  then  be  repre- 
sented to  the  people,  as  the  standard  of  Mahomet  is  exhi- 
bited in  similar  cases  at  Constantinople ;  and  I  doubt  not 
that,  at  the  sight  of  her  innocence,  her  services,  her  mis- 
fortunes, the  cruelty  of  her  enemies,  and  her  horrid  fate, 
our  enraged  countrymen  would  exclaim:  *'War,  war 
with  the  English  r* 

These  means,  though  more  powerful  than  military  force, 
and  recruiting  by  violence  or  by  artifice,  which  is  em- 
ployed to  procure  soldiers  are  still  insufficient  for  making 
real  citizens.  They  accustom  us  to  love  cur  country,  and 
to  love  virtue,  only  when  their  heroes  are  applauded  ou 
the  stage.  Hence  it  is  that  the  majority  even  of  persons 
who  have  received  a  good  education,  are  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating an  action,  unless  they  read  the  relation  of  it  in 
tome  journal*  or  see  it  made  the  subject  of  a  dramatic  ex* 
«iibition.     They  form  their  judgment  of  it  not  from  their 

•  (iod  forbid  that  I  should  excite  in  the  bMoms  of  out  countrymen  a 
hatred  of  the  English,  who  are  now  so  deserving  of  onr  highest  esteem! 
But  as  their  writers,  f  nd  ewn  their  government,  have  more  than  once 
taken  the  liberty  to  make  us  odious  ou  the  theatres  of  their  uation,  I  was 
willing  to  shew  them  hew  easy  it  b  for  us  to  make  reprisals.  May  rather 
(he  genius  of  Feuelon,  which  they  entertain  such  respect  that  one  of  their 
ihost  amiable  writers,  Lord  Lyttelton,  has  placed  it  above  that  of  PlatOi 
•ae  day  closely  unite  our  heart  and  mindM 
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Dwii  hairtSk  but  from  the  opinion  of  others,  not  from  the 
reality,  but  from  the  image.  They  love  heroes  who  are 
applauded,  powdered  and  perfumed  ;  but  if  they  see  them 
sheddiug  their  blood  in  an  obscure  place,  and  perishing 
ignominiously,  they  know  them  not  Every  one  would 
be  the  Alexander  of  the  Opera,  but  no  person  would  be 
that  of  the  city  of  the  Mallii. 

Patriotism  must  not  be  too  often  represented  on  the 
stage.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  heroes  who 
submit  to  death  without  obtaining  celebrity.  To  put  the 
people  into  tlie  path  of  Nature  and  of  virtne  with  regard  to 
this  point,  they  ought  to  serve  as  a  spectacle  to  themselves 
They  ought  to  be  shewn  realities,  and  not  fictions ;  they 
should  behold  soldiers,  and  not  comedians,  and  if  it  be 
not  possible  to  exhibit  to  them  the  dreadful  spectacle  of  a 
battle,  they  ought  at  least  to  see  the  necessary  manceuyrea 
and  preparations  in  the  military  festivals. 

The  soldiers  should  be  more  closely  connected  with 
the  nation,  and  their  condition  tendered  more  comfortable. 
They  are  but  too  often  the  occasion  of  disputes  in  the 
provinces  through  which  they  pass.  The  espnt  de  corpB 
animates  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  when  two  regiments 
happen  to  be  quartered  in  the  same  town,  a  number  of 
duels  are  almost  always  the  consequence.  These  ferocious 
antipathies  are  totally  unknown  in  the  Prussian  and  Rus- 
sian regiments,  whom  I  consider,  in  many  respects,  the 
best  troops  in  Europe.  The  ku)g  of  Prussia  has  inspired 
his  soldiers  not  with  attachment  to  a  particular  body, 
which  divides  them,  but  with  an  attachment  to  their 
country,  which  unites  them.  This  he  has  effected  by 
bestowing  most  of  the  civil  offices  of  his  kingdom  as  the 
reward  of  military  services.  Such  are  the  political  ties 
which  bind  them  to  their  cx)untry.  The  Russians  employ 
only  one,  but  it  is  still  stronger ;  I  mean  religion.  A 
Russian  soldier  thinks  that  to  serve  his  sovereign  is  to 
servQ  God.  He  marches  to  battle  like  a  convert  to  mar- 
tyrdom ;  and  he  is  persuaded  that  if  he  falls,  his  spirit  is 
instantly  conveyed  to  Paradise 
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I  have  heard  M.  de  Villebois,  master  of  the  ordnance  o 
Russia,  relate  that  most  of  the  soldiers  of  his  regiment 
who  were  stationed  at  a  battery  in  the  battle  of  Zorndorff* 
having  been  killed,  the  survivors,  seeing  the  Prussians 
Loming  up  with  bayonets  fixed,  being  unable  to  defend 
themselves,  and  determined  not  to  fly,  clung  to  their  can- 
non, and  suffered  themselves  to  be  massacred,  that  they 
might  be  faithful  to  the  oatli  they  are  obliged  to  take  on 
receiving  their  artillery,  which  is,  never  to  abandon  their 
guns.  A  resistance  so  obstinate  deprived  the  Prussians  of 
the  victory  they  had  gained,  and  caused  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia to  oboerve^  that  it  was  easier  to  kill  the  Russians  than 
to  conquer  them.  This  heroic  constancy  proceeds  from 
religion.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  introduce 
this  principle  among  the  French  troops,  composed,  la 
part,  of  the  dissolute  youth  of  our  towns.  Tiic  Prussian 
and  Russian  soldiers  are  taken  from  the  class  of  peasants, 
and  they  glory  in  their  condition.  Among  us,  on  the 
contrary,  a  peasant  is  afraid  lest  his  son  should  be  drawn 
for  the  army.  The  administration  contributes  on  its  part, 
to  fill  him  with  apprehension.  If  there  is  a  bad  subject 
in  a  villaere,  the  constable  contrives  to  make  the  black 
billet  to  fall  upon  him,  as  if  a  regiment  were  a  galley. 
On  this  subject  I  wrote  a  memoir  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting those  inconreniences,  and  for  preventing  desertion 
among  our  soldiers ;  but  it  produced  as  little  effect  as  a 
great  many  others.  The  principal  means  of  reform  which 
1  suggested  in  it  were  to  improve  the  condition  of  our 
soldiers,  as  in  Prussia,  by  the  hope  of  civil  offices,  which 
among  us  are  infinitely  numerous ;  and  to  prevent  the  ir- 
reguhirities  arising  from  a  life  of  celibacy,  I  proposed  to 
permit  them  to  marry,  like  most  of  the  Prussian  and  Rus- 
sian soldiers.*     This  method,  so  well  adapted  to  the  re- 

I  shoo  d  ItkAwise  advise  that  tbe  wiyet  of  seamen  be  peiraittedto  em- 
bark  with  their  hasbands;  they  would  pr^ivent  disorders  of  more  than  one 
kind  on  board  of  ships.  Tht-y  would  besides  find  in  them  many  occu- 
pations  aniuble  to  their  sex,  such  as  cooking,  washing,  luending  the  sails, 
Mid  so  forth.    They  would  frequently  assist  the  crew  in  their  labors.  They 
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fonnation  of  morals,  would  contribute  to  unite  our  pro- 
vinces, by  the  marriages  which  our  regiments,  which  are 
continually  passing  through  them,  would  contract.  They 
would  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  nation  from  north  to 
south  ;  and  our  peasants  would  cease  to  be  afraid  of  sol- 
diers, if  they  saw  them  passing  through  their  provinces  as 
fathers  of  families.  If  our  soldiers  are  sometimes  guilty 
of  disorders,  it  is  our  military  institutions  that  are  to 
blame.  I  have  seen  troops  that  are  better  disciplined 
but  I  know  of  none  more  generous.  1  once  witnessed  an 
act  of  humanity  on  their  part,  of  which  I  doubt  whether 
many  foreign  soldiers  would  have  been  susceptible.  It 
was  in  1760,  in  our  army,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the 
enemy's  country,  encamped  near  a  small  town  called 
Stadtberg.  I  lay  in  a  miserable  village,  occupied  by  our 
head-quarters.  In  the  poor  cottage  where  I  lodged  with 
two  of  my  comrades,  were  five  or  six  women,  and  as 
many  children,  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  and  had  no- 
thing to  eat ;  for  our  army  had  carried  off  their  corn  for 
forage,  and  cut  down  their  fruit-trees.  We  gave  them,  it 
.8  true,  a  portion  of  our  provisions  ;  but  this  was  a  triflmg 
relief  compared  to  their  number  and  their  wants.  Among 
them  was  a  young  woman  who  was  pregnant,  and  had 
three  or  four  children.  I  saw  her  go  out  every  morning, 
and  return  in  a  few  hours  with  her  apron  quite  full  of  slices 
of  brown  bread.  She  strung  them  on  pieces  of  pack- 
thread, and  dried  them  before  the  fire.  One  day  I  di* 
rected  one  of  my  servants,  who  understood  German,  to  ask 
her  where  she  obtained  such  large  supplies,  and  why  she 
prepared  them  in  that  manner.  She  replied  that  she  went 
into  the  camp  to  ask  charity  of  the  soldiers,  that  each  of 

re»Ut  the  attacks  of  the  scurvy,  and  maoy  diseasec  better  than  men.  The 
plan  of  embarking;  wumen  wiU  andunbtedly  appear  extiaordinary  to 
those  who  know  not  that  there  are  at  least  ten  thousand  women  engaged 
in  the  navigation  of  the  coasting  vessels  of  Holland,  who  assist  in  wcrking 
and  steering  the  ships  as  well  as  men.  One  pretty  woman  would  nndoabu 
edly  occasion  disorder  on  board  a  French  ship;  but  women  of  that  dcs- 
•criptiou,  robust  and  laborious,  &re  proper,  on  the  contrary,  foriuppreM- 
ing  such  irreguiariUei  m  are  but  too  ft-eqnent  in  them. 
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flMHi  gave  her  a  dice  of  his  loaf»  aod  that  she  dried  thn 
bcead  to  make  it  keep,  as  she  knew  not  where  to  procure 
anj  other  provision  after  our  departure,  the  whole  country 
having  been  laid  waste. 

The  state  of  a  soldier  is  a  peqietual  exercise  of  virtue, 
in  consequence  of  the  necessity  it  imposes  of  enduring  a 
great  numt>er  of  privations,  and  of  frequently  exposing  bis 
life.  Religion  is  therefore  its  principal  support.  The 
Russians  preserve  the  spirit  of  it  among  their  national 
troops  by  refusing  to  admit  any  foreign  soldier  into  their 
number.  The  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  has  at- 
tained the  same  end  by  receiying  into  his  army  soldiers  of 
aB  religions ;  but  he  obliges  each  of  them  to  follow  rigidly 
that  which  he  has  adopted.  1  have  seen  at  Berlin  and  at 
Potzdam,  tlie  officers  every  Sunday  assembling  the  soldiers 
on  the  parade  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  leading  them, 
m  order,  in  separate  detachments^  Catholics,  Calvanisti^ 
and  Lutherans^  each  to  their  own  church,  to  attend  divine 


I  wish  that  among  us  those  causes  of  dissension  were 
removed  which  compel  one  citizen,  in  order  to  live  him- 
ael(  to  wish  lor  the  misfortune  or  death  of  another.  Our 
politicians  have  midtiplied  these  means  of  hatred  to  infi- 
nity, and  they  have  even  made  the  state  an  accomplice  in 
these  cruel  sentimenta,  by  the  establishment  of  lotteries, 
tontines,  and  life  annuities.  **  So  mauy  persons  have  died 
this  year,**  say  they ;  **  the  state  has  gained  so  much.*  If 
a  pestilence  were  to  break  out,  and  sweep  away  one  haL 
c€  the  citizens,  the  state  would  be  very  rich  !  Man  is  no- 
thing in  their  opinion,  and  gold  is  every  thing.  Their 
art  consists  in  reforming  the  vices  of  society,  by  injuries 
committed  against  Nature;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarka- 
ble that  they  pretend  to  act  after  her  example.  **  It  is 
her  wilV'  say  they,  **  that  every  species  of  being  should 
subsist  only  by  the  desctruction  of  the  other  species. 
Individual  misery  is  productive  of  general  happiness.^' 
With  these  false  and  barbarous  maxims  are  princes  led 
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astray.  These  lawa  exist  not  in  Nature^  unless  between 
contrary  and  hostile  species.  They  exist  not  in  the  same 
species  of  animals  which  live  in  society.  Assuredly  the 
death  of  a  bee  was  never  productive  of  advantage  to  the 
hive.  Still  less  can  the  misfortunes  and  death  of  a  man 
^  of  benefil  to  his  nation  and  to  mankind,  whose  perfect 
lelicity  consists  only  in  complete  harmony  between  its 
members.  We  have  elsewhere  proved  that  the  slightest 
evil  cannot  happen  to  a  single  individual  without  being 
felt  by  the  whole  political  body.  The  rich  doubt  not 
that  the  property  of  the  lower  classes  is  transferred  to 
them,  since  they  enjoy  the  productions  of  their  arts  ;  but 
they  likewise  participate  in  their  evils,  though  tliey  have 
others  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are  not  only  the 
victims  of  their  epidemical  diseases,  and  of  their  depreda* 
tions,  but  likewise  of  their  moral  opinions,  which  become 
depraved  in  the  bosom  of  the  miserable.  They  rise  up 
like  the  evils  which  issued  from  Pandora's  box,  forcing 
their  way  into  fortresses  and  castles ;  in  spite  of  the  armea 
guards  by  which  they  are  defended,  they  penetrate  into 
the  very  hearts  of  tyrants.  Whatever  precaution  they 
may  take  to  secure  themselves,  they  reach  their  neigh* 
bors,  their  servants,  their  children,  their  wives,  and  com- 
pel them  to  abstain  from  every  pleasure  in  the  midst  cf 
their  enjoyments. 

But  when,  in  society,  certain  bodies  constantly  turn  to 
their  advantage  the  misfortunes  of  others,  they  perpetuate 
these  misfortunes,  and  multiply  them  to  infinity.  It  is  a 
circums^uce  very  easy  to  be  observed,  that  wherever 
there  are  a  great  many  lawyer^  and  physicians,  law-suits 
and  diseases  are  more  frequent  than  elsewhere.  Though 
there  are  among  them  men  of  sound  understandings,  yet 
they  make  no  opposition  to  irregularities,  which  are  of 
advantage  to  their  respective  professions. 

These  evils  are  not  without  remedy :  I  have  to  quote  on 
Uiis  subject  examples  that  admit  of  no  reply.  When  I 
entered  into  the  Russian  service,  my  pay  was  stopped  for 

TOL.  II.  2  k 
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the  flnt  moirth»  fyr  the  purpose  of  defraying  t^  ezpenoe 
c(  illneas  of  every  kiiid,  with  which  either  myself,  my  ser- 
▼Mits,  or  my  iamily,  if  1  were  to  i9arry«  might  haFe  beea 
afflicted.  Id  this  amount  was  compreheoded  the  charge 
both  of  the  physiciaii,  the  surgeon,  and  the  apothecary. 
A  mall  suoi,  amounting  to  one  or  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  was  likewise  retained  for  the  same  purpose  out  of  my 
pay.  This  I  should  have  paid  every  year ;  and  every  time 
1  was  promoted,  I  should  have  given  the  first  month's  pay 
of  the  rank  to  which  I  had  attained.  This  is  the  tax 
levied  upon  the  officers,  by  means  of  which  they  and  their 
(amiiies  receive  medical  attendance  in  any  kind  of  ailment 
which  they  may  happen  to  have.  From  these  funds  the 
[Aysiciaus  and  surgeons  of  each  corps  receive  very  hand- 
some salaries.  I  recollect  that  the  physician  of  the  corps 
in  which  I  served  had  a  salary  of  one  thousand  rubles,  or 
five  thousand  livres,  and  very  little  to  do ;  for  as  our  sick- 
nesses produced  him  no  profit,  they  were  but  of  short 
duration.  With  respect  to  the  common  soldiers,  they 
receive  medical  attendanqe,  I  believe^  without  any  deduc- 
tbn  from  their  pay.  The  medical  establishment  belongs 
to  the  emperor.  It  is  at  Moscow  in  a  superb  structure. 
The  medicines  are  kept  in  vases  of  porcelain,  and  are  always 
chosen  of  good  quality.  From  this  place  they  are  dis- 
buted  oyer  the  rest  of  the  empire,  at  a  low  price,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crown.  No  mistakes  need  ever  be  appre- 
hended. The  persons  who  prepare  and  distribute  them 
are  skilful  men,  who  have  no  interest  in  adulterating  them, 
and  who,  rising  gradually  in  rank  and  salary,  know  no 
other  emulation  than  that  of  fulfilling  well  their  duties.* 

•  Th«  thirst  of  gold  and  desire  of  luxury  might  be  diminished  in  most  of 
the  citieeni  by  setting  before  them  a  great  number  of  these  political  per* 
spectives.  They  constitute  the  charm  of  low  conditions,  by  presenting  to 
them  the  attractions  of  infinity,  the  sentiment  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
natural  to  the  human  heart.  By  these  the  artisan  and  the  petty  shop- 
keeper are  much  more  strongly  attached,  by  moderate  profits,  to  their  low 
conditions,  replete  with  hopes,  than  are  the  rich  and  the  great  to  condi* 
Uons  of  which  they  see  the  limits.  The  imaginations  of  the  low  are  ea> 
gaged  Bcariy  in  tiie.Mme  manner  at  the  nilk-maid's  in  the  fable.    With 
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We  might  imitate  Peter  the  Great,  and  not  only  extend 
to  the  whole  kingdom  the  regulation  which  he  eatabiished 
among  his  troops  with  respect  to  physicians  and  apothe- 
caries, which  would  produce  a  considerable  revenue  to 
the  state,  but  it  might  likewise  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  law.  It  were  to  be  wished  tLit  the 
attornies,  the  counsel,  and  the  judges  were  paidnby  the 
state,  and  distributed  throughout  the  kingdom,  not  to  plead 
€:ause8,  but  to  refer  them.  These  consonance  might  be 
extended  to  all  the  conditions  which  subsist  by  the  public 
misery ;  in  which  case,  all  the  citizens,  finding  their  re- 
|>06e  and  their  fortune  in  the  welfare  of  the  state,  would 
contribute  with  all  their  power  to  maintain  it. 

These  causes  and  many  others  divide  among  us  all  the 
classes  of  the  nation.  There  is  not  a  province,  town,  or 
village,  but  what  distinguishes  the  next  province,  town,  or 
village  by  some  opprobrious  nick- name.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  conditions  and  professions.  Divide  et 
impera,  say  our  modern  politicians.  This  maxim  ruined 
Italy  where  it  originated.  The  more  the  citizens  are 
united,  the  more  powerful  and  the  more  happy  is  the  nation 
they  compose.  At  Rome,  at  Sparta,  at  Athens,  a  citizen 
was,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  lawyer,  a  senator,  a  pon- 
tiff, an  edile,  a  farmer,  a  soldier,  and  even  a  mariner.  See 
to  what  a  degree  of  power  those  reput>lic8  attained.  Their 
Citizens,  however,  were  far  inferior  to  ours  in  point  of 
knowledge ;  but  they  learned  two  grand  sciences  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  to  love  the  gods  and  their  country. 
With  these  sublime  sentiments  they  were  fit  for  every 
thing.  Notwithstanding  our  universal  knowledge,  a  great 
man  among  us  would  be,  even  in  talents,  but  the  fourth 

tbismilklehall  bayeggi;  thecggi  will  become  chickens;  the  chickena 
will  grow  Dp  into  fowls;  with  the  money  for  the  fowls  I  will  buy  a  lamb, 
&c.  The  pleasare  they  derive  from  these  endless  progressions  is  the  charm 
which  svpportstheni  nnder  their  labour;  and  it  ia  so  real  that  when  they 
have  acquired  a  fortune,  and  retired  from  business,  their  health  declineSj 
and  most  of  them  die  of  melancholy  and  languor.  Ye  modern  politicians, 
approach  then  to  Nature.  It  is  not  Antes  of  gold  and  silver  that  yield  tka 
svreetest  tones,  bat  those  which  are  made  of  reeds 
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part  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman.  He  would  make  great  ex« 
eitions  for  his  society  or  his  profession,  but  would  do  little 
for  bis  country.  It  is  our  faulty  political  constitution 
which  produces  in  the  state  so  many  different  centrea 
There  was  a  time  when  we  talked  of  being  republicans. 
Most  assuredly  if  we  were  without  a  king,  we  should  Hfc 
in  perpetual  discord.  Nay,  how  many  kings  do  we  not 
make  under  one  sole  and  legitimate  monarch!  Every 
society  has  its  own,  who  is  not  the  head  of  the  nation. 
How  many  projects  are  made  and  defeated  in  the  the  name 
of  the  king !  The  king  of  waters  and  forests  opposes  the 
king  of  bridges  and  highways.  The  king  of  colonies  forms 
plans,  and  the  king  of  finances  refuses  to  furnish  money. 
Amid  these  conflicts  of  the  same  authority,  nothing  is  ex- 
ecuted. The  real  king,  the  king  of  the  people,  is  jnot 
served.  The  same  spirit  of  discord  reigns  in  the  religion 
of  the  Europeans.  What  mischief  have  they  committed  in 
the  name  of  God !  All  of  them  indeed,  acknowledge  the 
same  God  who  created  heaven,  earth,  and  mankind  ;  but 
each  kingdom  has  its  own,  whom  men  are  obliged  to 
worship  according  to  a  certain  ritual.  It  is  this  God  to 
whom  each  nation  returns  thanks  after  every  battle. 
TTwas  in  his  name  that  the  wretched  Americans  were  ex- 
terminated. The  God  f^f  Europe  is  a  god  highly  terrible 
and  highly  honoured.  But  where  arre  altars  of  the  God 
of  peace,  of  the  father  of  men,  of  Him  whom  the  Gospel 
announces  ?  Let  modern  politicians  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  fruits  of  these  dissensions,  and  of  our  ambitious 
educations.  Human  life,  so  short  and  so  miserable,  is 
spent  in  these  perpetual  troubles ;  and  while  the  histonans 
of  each  nation,  who  are  liberally  paid,  extol  to  the  skies 
the  victories  of  their  kings  and  of  their  pontiffs,  the  people 
address  themselves  with  tears  to  the  God  of  the  human 
sace,  enquiring  which  is  the  path  they  must  pursue  to  direct 
their  steps  towards  him,  and  to  live  happy  and  virtuous  on 

1-  earth. 

I  repeat  it,  the  cause  of  our  evils  proceeds  from  our 

*.ication,  replete  with  vaDity,  and  from  the  wretchedness 
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of  the  people,  which  imparts  a  powerful!  influence  to  al 
uew  opinions,  because  they  always  expect  from  novelty 
some  relief  for  their  former  woes.  But  when  they  perceive 
that  these  opinions  become  tyrannical  in  their  turn,  they 
immediately  abandon  them,  and  hence  the  origin  of  their 
inconstancy.  When  they  shall  procure  an  easy  and  abun- 
dant subsistence,  they  will  not  be  subject  to  those  vicissi- 
tudes, as  we  have  seen  in  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  who 
print  and  sell  the  theological,  political,  and  literary  disputes 
of  all  Europe,  which,  however,  have  not  the  smallest  in- 
fluence over  their  opinions,  civil  or  religious ;  and  when 
public  education  shall  be  reformed,  they  will  enjoy  the 
happy  and  constant  tranquillity  of  the  nations  of  Asia. 

While  we  are  hazarding  some  idea  on  this  subject,  we 
shall  propose  some  other  means  of  reunion.  I  shall  be 
sufficiently  repaid  for  my  investigation,  if  but  a  single  one 
of  them  should  be  adopted. 

OF  PARIS. 

We  have  already  observed  that  few  Frenchmen  are  at- 
tached  to  their  birth-place.  Most  of  those  who  acquire  a 
fortune  in  foreign  countries,  come  to  reside  at  Paris.  This 
in  &ct  is  not  a  misfortune  for  the  state.  The  less  they  are 
attached  to  the  place  of  their  nativity,  the  more  easy  it  is 
to  establish  them  at  Paris.  In  a  great  nation  there  ought 
to  be  one  single  point  of  reunion.  All  the  nations  cele- 
brated for  their  patriotism  have  fixed  the  centre  of  it  at 
their  metropolis,  and  often  of  some  monument  of  that  me- 
tropolis ;  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  and  at  their  Temple ;  the 
Romans  at  Rome,  and  at  their  Capital ;  the  Lacedemo- 
nians at  Sparta,  and  in  their  fellow-citizens. 

I  love  Paris: — next  to  the  country,  and  a  country  to 
my  fancy,  I  prefer  Pans  to  every  place  I  have  seen  in  the 
world.  I  love  that  city  not  only  for  its  happy  situation, 
because  all  the  conveniences  of  life  are  assembled  there, 
because  it  is  the  centre  of  all  the  powers  of  the  kingdom, 
and  for  the  other  reasons  which  gained  it  the  attachment 
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of  Michel  Montaigne;  but  becaltise  it  h  the  asylum  arid 
the  refu^  of  the  unhappy.  There  the  ambitions,  the  prc- 
jndicesy  the  animosities,  and  the  tyrannies  of  the  provinces 
are  lost  and  annihilated.  There  you  are  permitted  to  live 
obscure  and  free.  There  you  may  be  poor  without  being 
despised.  The  afflicted  man  is  there  diverted  by  the  pub- 
lic g^tiety,  and  the  weak  feeli  himself  fortified  with  the 
strength  of  the  multitude.  There  was  a  titne  when,  on 
the  faith  of  our  political  writers,  1  thonghf  this  city4oo 
la^ge.  But  now  I  am  far  from  thmkiug  it  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive and  majestic  for  the  capital  of  sucIy  a  flourishing 
empire.  I  should  wi»h  that,  excepting  oar  sea-ports, 
tliere  was  not  another  city  in  France,  that  our  provinces 
were  covered  only  with  hamlets  and  Tillages ;  and  that, 
as  there  is  but  one  centre  to  the  state,  so  there  should  be 
but  one  capital.  Would  to  God  that  it  were  the  capital 
of  all  Europe,  of  the  whole  world ;  and  that  as  people  of 
all  nations  bring  thither  their  industry,  their  passions^ 
tlieir  wants,  and  their  miseries,  it  might  bestow  on  them 
in  fortune,  in  pleasure,  in  virtue,  and  sublime  consolation, 
the  recompence  of  the  asylum  which  they  Come  to  seek. 

Most  assuredly  our  understanding,  though  at  the  pre* 
sent  day  so  enlightened,  is  inferioj'  in  grandeur  to  that  of 
our  ancestors.  With  their  simple  and  Gk>thic  ttianners, 
they,  in  my  opinion,  cherished  the  idea  of  makirig  it  the 
capital  of  Europe.  Look  at  the  traces  of  this  plan  in  the 
names  which  they  gave  to  most  of  their  tirtablishmentd ; 
tlie  Scotch  College,  the  Irish  College,  the  College  of  the 
Four  Nations ;  and  in  the  foreign  nanlies  of  the  coinf^anieii 
of  the  light  horse.  Look  at  that  grand  monttmebt  Notre 
Dame,  built  more  than  six  hundred  years  agO,  at  a  time 
when  Paris  contained  not  one  fourth  of  its  (yrcsent  ptopu- 
lation ;  it  is  more  capacious  and  efxtensive  than  atty  6thet 
of  the  kind  that  has  since  been  erected.  I  tvish  the  spirit 
of  Philip  Augustus,  a  prince  too  little  known  in  oiif  fri- 
volous age,  still  presided  over  its  establishfoeuts,  dnd 
extended  the  advantages  Of  them  to  all  nation^.     Ndt  but 
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thut  natires  of  every  other  cottntry  are  weleome  for  their 
money :  our  very  enennes  nwy  live  there*  fiBdisturbed, 
provided  they  are  rich ;  but  above  all,  I  would  render 
the  city  just  and  kind  to  her  own  children.  I  know  not 
that  a  Frenchman  derives  the  least  advantage  from  being 
born  within  its  walls,  unless  ft  be  that  when  he  is  poor 
be  is  allowed  to  expire  in  some  one  of  its  hospitals. 
Rome  conferred  many  other  privileges  on  her  citizens ; 
the  meanest  of  1  hem  enjoyed  more  rights  and  honors  than 
even  the  kings  who  were  ni  silHance  with  the  republic. 

It  is  pleasures  that  draw  tfie  greatest  number  of  fi>* 
reigners  to  Paris;  and  those  vain  pleasures,  if  we  examme 
their  source,  originate  in  the  misery  of  the  people,  and 
the  low  price  at  which  women  cf(  pleasure,  spectacles,  ar- 
ticles of  fashion,  and  other  productions  of  Inxury  may  be 
procured.  These  means  have  been  highly  extolled  by 
our  modern  politicians.  I  cannot  deny  that  they  bring 
Considerable  sums  of  money  into  the  country,  but,  in  time, 
the  neighboring  nations  imitate  them ;  the  money  of 
foreigners  find  its  way  thither,  but  their  immorality  is  left 
behind.  See  what  has  become  of  Venice,  with  its  glasses, 
its  pomatums,  its  courtezans,  its  mascpierades,  and  its 
camhral.  The  frivolous  arts  of  which  we  boast,  were 
borrowed  from  Italy,  and  they  now  constitute  its  weak- 
ness and  its  misery. 

The  most  beautiful  spectacle  that  a  government  is  capa- 
bTe  of  affording,  is  that  of  a  laborious^  industnons,  and 
contented  people.  We  are  taught  to  read  in  book%  ift 
pictures,  in  algebra,  in  heraldry,  and  not  fn  men.  Con- 
noisseurs admire  a  head  of  a  Savoyard  painted  by  Gr^ze ; 
but  the  Savoyard  himself  is  walkmg  to  and  fro  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  half  frozen,  and  no  one  takes  notice 
«f  him.  That  mother  with  her  little  children  forms  a 
.  charming  groupe;  the  picture  is  inraluable ;  the  original 
•s  in  the  next  garret,  and  has  not  a  penny  in  the  workL 
Philosophers,  you  are  justly  enraptured,  when  coiitempla- 
tio^  families  of  birds,  of  fishes,  and  of  quadrupeds,  whose 
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iustincti  are  to  vaned,  and  to  whom  the  same  sud  impartf 
life.  Ezamioe  the  families  of  men  composing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  capital ;  you  would  say  that  each  of  them 
had  borrowed  its  manners  and  its  industry  from  some 
species  of  animal,  so  different  are  their  occupations. 
Observe  in  these  plains  at  the  entrance  of  the  city»  that 
general  officer,  mounted  on  a  stately  charger ;  he  is  exer- 
cising his  troops ;  look  at  the  heads,  the  shoulders,  and 
the  feet  of  his  men,  placed  in  the  same  line ;  all  of  tnem 
have  but  one  look  and  one  motion.  He  gives  a  signal, 
and  instantly  a  thousand  bayonets  start  forth ;  he  gives 
another,  and  a  thousand  fires  flash  from  this  rampart  of 
iron.  You  would  think,  from  their  precision,  that  a  sin- 
gle fire  had  issued  from  a  single  musket.  He  gallops 
round  those  regiments  covered  with  smoke,  to  tlie  sound 
of  drums  and  fifes;  you  would  say  it  was  the  eagle  of 
Jove,  bearing  his  lightnings  and  hovering  around  Etna. 
A  hundred  paces  off  is  an  insect  among  the  men.  Look 
at  that  little  chimney-sweeper,  of  the  color  of  smoke,  with 
his  lantern,  his  cymbal,  and  his  leather  knee-pieces ;  he 
vesembles  a  scarabeus.  Like  the  insect  which,  in  Surinam, 
IS  called  the  lantern-fly,  he  shines  in  the  night.  That 
child,  those  soldiers,  tliat  general  are  all  men  alike;  and 
while  birth,  pride,  and  necessity  establish  the  widest  dif- 
ferences among  them,  religion  makes  them  equal :  it 
abases  the  head  of  the  great,  by  shewing  tbem  the  vanity 
of  their  power,  and  it  raises  that  of  the  unfortunate,  by 
presenting  to  them  immortal  hopes.  Thus  it  reduces  aU 
men  to  the  equality  which  Nature  had  established  at  their 
birth,  and  which  society  had  broken. 

Our  Sybarites  imagine  that  they  have  exhausted  the 
whole  circle  of  pleasures.  Our  melancholy  old  men  con- 
sider themselves  as  unserviceable  to  the  world :  they  see 
before  them  no  other  prospect  than  death.  Ah  !  Paradise 
and  life  may  still  be  enjoyed  on  earth  by  those  who  know 
how  to  do  good. 

If  I  had  been  in  the  least  degree  entitled  to  the  epitlket 
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of  rich»  I  should  have  procured  myself  a  thousand  new 
enjoyments.  Paris  would  have  become  to  me  another 
Memphis.  Its  immense  population  is  unknown  to  us.  I 
should  have  had  a  small  apartment  in  one  of  its  suburbs, 
near  the  quarries,  another  at  the  opposite  extremity  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  a  house  shaded  by  willows  and 
poplars ;  another  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  streets ;  a 
fourth  at  a  gardener's,  in  a  house  surrounded  with  apricot- 
trees,  with  fig-trees,  cabbages,  and  lettuces ;  a  fifth  in  the 
avenues  to  the  city,  at  a  vine-dresser's. 

It  is  undoubtedly  easy  to  find  lodgings  of  this  kind 
every  where  at  a  low  price ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find 
landlords  and  neighbors  who  are  honest  people.  There 
is  much  corruption  among  the  lower  classes,  but  there  are 
various  means  of  discovering  good  people  among  them; 
and  it  is  with  this  that  I  commence  my  search  of  pleasure. 
Like  a  new  Diogenes,  I  set  out  to  look  for  tnen.  As  I 
seek  only  the  unfortunate,  I  have  no  necessity  for  a  lan- 
tern. I  rise  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  I  repair  to  early 
mass,  in  a  church  which  is  still  illumined  only  by  the 
twilight  I  there  find  a  number  of  poor  people,  assem- 
bled to  pray  to  God  to  bless  their  labors.  Piety,  unawed 
by  human  respect,  is  a  positive  proof  of  probity ;  and  love 
of  labor  is  another.  I  perceive  in  cold  and  rainy  weather 
a  whole  family  lying  on  the  ground,  and  weeding  a  gar- 
den ;*  these  are  good  people.  Night  itself  is  not  capable 
of  concealing  virtue.  At  midnight,  the  glimmer  of  a  lamp 
through  the  casement  of  a  garret,  announces  to  me  some 
poor  widow,  who  prolongs  her  labors  to  support  her  in- 
fants who  are  sleeping  round  her.     These  shall  be  my 

*  Tn  general,  those  who  are  engageo  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  are 
honest  people.  Plants  carry  their  tbeolu(;y  along  with  th^m.  One  day, 
however,  I  met  with  a  renper  who  was  au  atheist.  He  had  not,tiis  true, 
borrowed  his  opinion  from  the  fields,  bat  from  books.  He  appeared  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  On  leaving  hlin,  I  said 
to  him:  **  You  have  dune  great  things  to  have  employed  the  retearch'es 
•f  your  reason  in  rendering  yourself  miserable." 

/n  the  auiijoined  examples  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  of  my  own  invca* 
nM,  ezoepting  the  gvod  which  I  never  did. 
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neighbors  and  luy  hosti.  I  announce  myielf  to  them  as  a 
passenger,  as  a  stranger  who  is  seeking  a  lodging  in  that 
part  of  the  town.  I  request  them  to  give  me  a  portion  of 
their's,  or  to  seek  one  for  me  in  the  neighborhood.  I  offisr 
a  good  price,  and  am  fixed  at  once. 

1  take  good  care  not  to  give  money,  or  any  thing  by 
way  of  charity,  to  these  honest  people,  in  order  to  gam 
their  affections ;  I  liave  much  more  honourable  methods 
of  wtnniiig  their  friendship.  I  charge  them  to  ay  in  a 
lai^er  supply  of  provisions  than  1  want,  and  the  super- 
fluity is  theirs ;  I  pay  their  children  for  any  little  scrvicei 
they  render  me ;  on  a  hoKday  I  take  out  the  whole  family 
into  the  fields  to  dine  with  me  on  the  grass ;  the  father 
and  mother  return  home  at  night  loaded  with  victiiab 
for  the  rest  of  the  week.  At  the  approach  of  winter  I 
clothe  their  children  with  woollen  stuffs;  their  little 
members  bless  me,  because  my  superb  gifts  have  not 
frozen  their  hearts.  It  was  tlie  godfieitber  of  the  young- 
est brother  who  made  them  a  present  of  their  clothes. 
The  less  you  strain  the  bonds  of  gratitude,  the  stronger 
they  arc. 

I  not  only  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  and  cC 
doing  it  seasonably,  but  I  hkewise  procure  myself  anMise- 
ment  and  instruction.  We  admire  in  our  books  the  works 
of  artisans;  but  our  books  rob  us  of  half  our  pleasure, 
and  stifle  the  gratitude  we  owe  them.  They  separate  as 
from  the  people,  and  deceive  us  by  exhibiting  the  arte 
with  great  apparatus  and  in  a  false  light,  like  objects  on  a 
stage,  or  in  a  magic  lantern.  Besides,  there  is  more  know- 
ledge in  the  head  of  an  artisan  than  in  his  art,  and  more 
intelligence  in  his  hands  than  in  the  language  of  the 
writer  who  translates  him.  Objects  carry  their  expression 
with  them :  rem  verba  eequuntur.  The  man  of  the  lower 
order  has  moreover  a  manner  of  observing  and  of  feeling 
which  is  not  indifferent.  While  the  philosopher  soars  as 
high  as  possible  into  the  clouds,  he  keeps  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  and  sees  very  different  prospects  in  the 
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wotld.  Misfortune  forms  him,  in  time,  just  like  any  other 
person.  His  language  becomes  pure  with  years ;  and  1 
have  freq^uentiy  remarked,  that  there  is  very  little  diffe- 
rence in  point  of  justness,  perspicuity,  and  simplicity,  be- 
tween the  expressions  of  an  aged  peasant,  and  those  of  an 
old  courtier.  Time  effaces  from  their  languages  and  their 
manners  the  rusticity  and  the  delicacy  which  society  had 
introduced  into  them.  Old  age,  like  infancy,  places  all 
men  upon  a  leyel,  and  restores  them  to  Nature.  In  one  of 
my  encamrpments,  ihave  a  host  who  has  circumnavigated 
the  globe.  He  has  been  a  sailor,  a  soldier,  a  freebooter 
He  is  circumspect  as  Ulysses,  but  much  more  sincere. 
When  I  make  him  sit  down  with  me  at  table,  and  he  has 
tasted  my  wine,  he  relates  to  me  his  adventurea  His 
memory  is  stored  with  anecdote.  How  many  chances  has 
he  not  lost  of  making  his  fortnne !  He  is  aiiotbftr  Fernand 
M^ndez  Pinto.  However,  he  has  a  good  wife,  and  lie 
lives  contented. 

In  auother  lodging  I  have  a  host  whose  life  has  been 
totally  different ;  he  has  scarcely  ever  been  out  of  Pari% 
and  seldom  stirs  even  out  of  his  shop.  Though  he  haa 
not  wandered  over  the  world,  he  has  not  been  the  leaa 
miserable.  He  was  once  in  good  circumstances ;  he  had 
amassed  by  his  industry  fifty  double  louis-d'ors,  when  one 
night  his  Wife  and  his  daughter  ran  away  with  his  tre»* 
sure.  It  was  with  difficulty  be  survived  the  shock.  He 
thinks  no  more  of  it,  he  says,  and  his  tears  still  flow 
white  he  speaks.  1  strive  to  comfort  him ;  I  give  him 
employment:  he  seeks  by  labor  to  dissipate  his  grief. 
His  industry  amuses  me ;  I  sometimes  pass  whole  hours 
in  watching  him  drill  and  turn  pieces  of  oak,  as  hard  as 
ivory. 

I  sometimes  stop,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  before  the 
«hop  of  a  blacksmith,  like  Licb^  the  Lacedaemonian,  at 
Tegea,  and  look  at  him  foiling  and  striking  the  iron. 
When  this  man  observes  me  attentive  to  his  work,  I  shall 
foon  obtain  his  coufidence.     I  repair  not,  like  Liches,  to 
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the  tomb  of  Orestes  ;*  but  I  have  occasion  for  the  art  Os 
a  blacksmith,  if  not  for  myself,  at  least  for  others.  I  give 
him  ao  order  for  various  household  utensils,  of  which  I 
intend  to  make  a  monument  to  preserve  my  memory  io 
some  poor  family.  I  likewise  wish  to  acquire  the  friend- 
ship of  the  mechanic ;  I  am  well  assured  that  the  atten- 
tion I  pay  to  his  work  will  induce  him  to  exert  all  his 
skill.  Thus  I  shall  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  A  rich 
man,  in  a  similar  case,  would  bestow  alms,  and  oblige 
uobody.  **  One  day,"  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  to  me  on  this 
subject,  **  I  was  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  a  village  near 
Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  fair.  After  dinner  the  company 
walked  out  to  see  the  fair,  and  amused  themselves  with 
throwing  money  to  the  peasants,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  scramble  for  it.  For  my  part,  following  my 
feolitary  humour,  I  walked  by  myself.  I  observed  a  little 
girl  who  had  apples  to  sell  on  a  basket  which  she  carried 
before  her.  She  might  praise  her  fruit  as  much  as  she 
pleased,  she  could  find  no  more  customers  for  it.  **  What 
do  you  ask  for  all  your  apples  ?''  said  I  to  her.  '*  All  my 
applesr'  replied  she,  at  the  same  time  calculating  to  her- 
self how  much  they  would  come  to.  *'  Sixpence,  Sir,** 
said  she.  "  I  will  take  them  "  said  1,  **  at  that  price,  on 
condition  that  you  will  go  and  distribute  them  among  the 
little  Savoyards  you  see  yonder,''  which  she  immediately 
did.  The  children  were  highly  delighted  with  the  trea^ 
and  so  was  the  little  girl  with  having  sold  off  all  her 
merchandize.  I  should  have  conferred  on  them  much 
less  pleasure  had  I  given  them  money.  AH  parties  were 
gratified,  without  any  being  humbled.'*  It  is  a  great 
art  to  do  good  well.  Religion  teaches  us  the  secret,  by 
enjoining  us  to  treat  others  as  we  would  be  treated  our- 
selves. 

Sometimes  I  sally  forth  upon  the  high  road,  like  tlie 
ancient  patriarchs,  to  welcome  to  the  city  strangers,  wiko 

*  See  Ilerodotas.  Book  T. 
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are  proceeding  thither.  I  recollect  the  time  when  I  vitu 
myself  a  traveller,  far  from  my  native  country,  and  the 
kind  reception  I  experienced  from  strangers.  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  nobles  of  Poland  and  Germany  complain  of 
our  great  men  When  they  vi»it  their  countries*  tiiey  are 
continually  givmg  entertainments;  but  when  in  their 
turn,  they  come  to  France,  they  are  totally  neglected. 
They  receive  a  dinner  on  their  arrival,  and  another  at 
tlieir  departure ;  and  these  are  the  limits  of  their  hospita- 
lity. For  my  part,  as  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  them 
such  a  reception  as  they  gave  me,  I  acquit  myself  towards 
their  countrymen.  I  observe  a  German  travelling  on  foot: 
I  persuade  him  to  come  and  take  a  nighfs  lodging  with 
me.  A  good  supper  and  good  wine  render  him  disposed 
to  relate  to  me  the  object  of  his  journey.  He  is  an  offi' 
cer ;  he  has  been  in  the  Prussian  and  Russian  service  ;  he 
has  seen  the  partition  of  Poland.  I  interrupt  him  to  en*- 
quire  after  Marechal  de  Munich,  the  generals  de  Villebois 
and  du  Bosquet,  Count  de  Munchio,  my  friend  M.  de 
Taubenheim,  and  Prince  Xatorinski,  formerly  marechal  of 
the  Polish  confederacy,  whose  prisoner  1  was.  •*  Most  of 
them  are  dead,*'  says  he ;  "  the  others  have  grown  old, 
and  have  retired  from  public  affairs."  ''O  !**  exclaim  J, 
**  how  melancholy  it  is  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  and 
tliere  to  l>ecome  acquamted  with  worthy  men  whom  we 
are  destined  never  to  see  again  I  O!  what  a  rapid  career 
is  life !  Happy  he  who  can  employ  it  in  doing  good  V* 
My  guest  relates  to  me  a  part  of  his  adventures,  to  which 
T  pay  the  greatest  attention,  from  their  resemblance  to  my 
own.  He  has  sought  only  to  deserve  well  of  mankind, 
and  has  been  calumniated  and  persecuted  by  them.  He 
is  unfortunate ;  he  is  come  to  France  to  throw  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  queen ;  he  cherishes  great 
hopes  of  her  favor.  I  strengthen  these  hopes  by  the  idea 
which  the  public  opinion  has  given  me  of  the  character 
of  the  princess,  and  by  that  which  Nature  has  stamped 
auoQ  her  features.     He  tells  me  that  I  open  his  heart  to 
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coniolatioo.  He  siesoes  my  baud  with  deep  emotioD.  My 
reoeptioD  is  a  favorable  oineii  to  him ;  he  would  not  have 
met  with  »uch  a  one  in  his  own  country.  O!  what  aoutc 
anguish  may  be  allayed  by  a  single  word,  and  by  a  feeble 
token  of  benevolence  I 

I  recollect  that  one  day  I  found  near  the  gate  of  Chaii- 
lot,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Elysian  Fields,  a  youug  wo- 
man, seated  with  an  iiiifaat  on  her  lap  on  the  brink  of  a 
ditch.  She  was  handsome,  if  that  epithet  may  fc»e  applied 
to  a  woman  overwhelmed  with  melancholy.  I  went  into 
the  lonely  alley  where  ^e  was,  and  slie  li^d  scarqely  per- 
ceived me,  before  she  turned  her  eyes  another  way ;  her 
timidity  and  her  modesty  ri vetted  mine  upon  her.  I  re 
marked  that  her  clothes  were  very  decent  and  very  clean; 
but  Iter  gown  and  her  oeck-bandkerchief  were  so  fuU  ol 
darns,  you  would  have  said  that  spiders  had  woven  the 
stuff  of  which  they  were  made.  I  approached  her  with 
that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  unfortunate ;  I  saluted 
her  first,  and  she  returned  my  salutation  with  civility,  but 
with  coldness.  I  then  endeavoured  to  draw  her  into 
conversation,  by  talking  of  the  weather :  she  replied  only 
by  monosyllables.  I  then  asked  her  if  she  had  been 
taking  a  walk  in  the  fields,  on  which  she  t)egan  to  sob 
and  to  weep  without  saying  a  word.  1  sat  down  by  her, 
and  urged  her  with  all  possible  circumspection  to  acquaint 
me  with  the  subject  of  her  distress.  **Sir,**  said  she, 
**  my  huaband  has  failed  at  Paris  for  five  thousand  livres ; 
I  have  been  accompanying  him  as  far  as  Neuiliy ;  he  has 
undertaken,  on  foot,  a  journey  of  sixty  leagues,  to  collect 
a  little  money  that  is  owing  us.  I  have  given  him  my 
rings  and  all  I  had  to  support  him  during  his  journey, 
and  have  nothing  left  but  twenty-four  sous  to  maintain 
inyself  and  my  child.**  "  To  what  parish  do  you  belong, 
madam  r*  asked  I.  **  To  St.  Eustace,**  she  replied.  **  The 
rector,'*  I  rejoined,  **  is  accounted  a  very  charitable  roan.'* 
^*  Yes,  Sir,*'  said  she ;  "  but  you  must  know  that  parishes 
have  no  charity  for  us  wretched  Jews.**     At  these  words 
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her  tears  flowed  still  faster,  and  ^e  rose  to  continue  hei 
way.  I  offered  her  a  very  trifling  relief,  which  I  requested 
her  to  accept  as  a  proof  at  least  of  my  good  will.  She 
did  accept  it,  and  made  me  more  curtsies  and  loaded  me 
with  more  thanks  and  benedictions  than  if  I  had  retrieved 
her  affairs.  What  delicious  pleasures  would  that  man 
enjoy  who  should  spend  in  this  manner  ten  thousand 
liyres  a  year ! 

My  different  establishments,  scattered  over  the  capital 
and  its  vicinity,  render  my  life  highly  varied  and  agreea- 
ble. In  winter  I  fix  my  quarters  in  that  which  is  fully 
exposed  to  the  mid-day  son  ;  in  summer  I  occupy  one  to 
the  north,  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  another  time  I 
encamp  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  street  d*Artois,  among 
the  heaps  of  free-stone,  and  observe  palaces,  pediments 
with  sphynxes,  domes,  and  kiosks  rising  around  me.  I 
take  good  care  not  to  enquire  who  are  the  masters  of  them : 
ignorance  is  the  mother  of  pleasures  and  of  admiration. 
I  am  in  Egypt,  in  Babylon,  in  China.  To  day  I  sup  be- 
neath an  acacia,  and  am  in  America ;  to  morrow  I  will 
dine  amidst  kitchen  gardens,  under  a  treilis,  and  in  the 
shade  of  lilachs,  and  shall  be  in  France. 

But  I  hear  some  one  say,  is  not  this  kind  of  life  attend- 
ed with  danger  f  Is  it  possible  that  I  could  meet  with 
my  death  in  the  practice  of  virtue  f  I  have  indeed  heard 
that  people  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  chace,  in  parties  of 
pleasure,  and  in  voyages,  but  rarely  in  acts  of  beneficence 
Gold,  among  the  lower  classes,  powerfully  commands 
respect.  I  shall  appear  rich  enough  to  obtain  thc-ir 
respect,  but  not  tempt  them  to  rob  roe.  Besides,  the  po- 
lice of  Paris  is  in  the  best  order.  I  use  the  greatest  cau- 
tion in  the  choice  of  my  hosts,  and  if  I  perceive  myself 
mistaken  in  them,  I  pay  for  my  lodging  in  advance,  and 
never  return  to  it  again. 

In  this  plan  of  life  I  have  no  occasion  for  household 
goods  or  for  servants.  With  what  tender  anxiety  I  am 
expected  in  each  of  my  lodgings  I  What  joy  is  excited  by 
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my  arrival !  what  attention  and  what  zeal  in  my  hosts  to 
anticipate  my  wants !  1  enjoy  the  delight  of  the  most  en- 
dearing ties  of  society,  without  being  subject  to  their  in* 
convenieiicies.  No  one  sits  down  to  my  table  to  speak 
ill  of  another,  and  no  one  quits  it  to  speak  ill  of  me.  1 
have  no  children ;  but  those  of  my  landlady  are  more 
solicitous  to  please  me  than  their  parents.  I  have  no 
wife ;  the  sweetest  pleasures  of  love  is  to  contribute  to 
the  felicity  of  otliers.  I  help  to  bring  about  happy 
marriages,  or  to  preserve  in  happiness  such  as  are  already 
concluded.  I  thus  charm  my  own  sorrows ;  1  delude  my 
passions  by  proposing  to  them  the  noblest  aim  they  are 
capable  of  attuning  in  the  world.  I  approach  the  un 
happy  for  the  purpose  of  consoling  them,  and  it  is  perhaps 
to  them  that  I  shall  be  indebted  for  consolation. 

Tis  thus  you  might  live,  O  ye  great,  and  multiply 
your  transient  days  on  this  earth,  where  ye  are  but  so- 
journers. Tis  thus  you  would  become  acquainted  with 
your  fellow-men,  and  would  cease  to  form  a  people  foreign 
to  your  nation,  a  conquering  people  that  lives  upon  its 
spoils.  'Tis  thus,  when  going  forth  from  your  palaces^ 
surrounded  with  a  multitude  of  clients,  who  would  load 
you  with  benedictions,  ye  would  revive  the  remembrance 
of  the  first  patricians,  so  dear  to  the  people  of  Rome.  Ye 
seek  every  day  some  new  spectacle :  can  any  be  more  new 
than  the  felicity  of  men  f  Ye  want  interesting  ones :  ca 
any  be  more  interesting  than  to  behold  families  of  poor 
peasants  diffusing  fecundity  over  your  vasit  and  solitary 
domains,  or  old  soldiers  who  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  finding  there  happy  retreats.  Your  countrymen 
are  preferable  to  the  heroes  of  tragedy,  and  to  the  shep- 
herds of  the  comic  opera. 

The  indigence  of  the  people  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
physical  and  moral  maladies  of  the  rich.  For  this  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  administration  to  provide.  As  to  the 
maladies  of  the  mind  which  result  from  it,  I  should  wish 
Ut  discover  some  palliatives  for  them.     For  this  purpose  I 
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iliould  suggest  the  fonnatioa  at  Parb  of  some  establish- 
meut,  similar  to  those  instituted  by  some  charitable  phy- 
siciaus  and  learned  lawyers  to  remedy  corporeal  evils  and 
tlie  persecutions  of  fortune ;  I  mean  councils  of  consolation, 
to  'which  an  unfortunate  person,  sure  that  his  secret  would 
not  be  revealed,  might,  even  incognito^  unfold  the  cause 
of  his  sorrows.  We  have,  it  is  true,  confessors  and 
preachers,  for  whom  the  sublime  function  of  consoling 
the  unhappy  seems  to  be  reserved  ;  but  confessors  are  not 
always  at  the  call  of  their  penitents,  especially  when  these 
are  poor  and  not  known  to  them.  Nay,  there  are  many 
confessors  who  possess  neither  the  talents  nor  the  expe- 
rience necessary  for  consoling  the  afflicted.  The  question 
IS  not  to  al>solve  a  man  who  accuses  himself  of  his  sins, 
but  to  assist  him  to  bear  those  of  others,  which  oppress 
him  much  more.  As  to  preachers,  there  sermons  are  in 
general  too  vague  and  too  inapplicable  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  their  auditory.  It  would  be  much 
better  if  they  were  to  announce  the  subjects  of  them  to 
the  public  rather  than  their  titles  and  their  dignities. 
They  will  declaim  against  avarice  to  a  spendthrift,  and 
against  prodigality  to  a  miser.  They  will  speak  of  the 
dangers  of  ambition  to  a  young  man  amorous  and  indolent, 
and  those  of  love  to  an  aged  devotee.  They  will  insist 
oa  the  duty  of  giving  alms  before  those  who  receive  cha- 
rity, and  on  that  of  humility  to  the  water-carrier.  There 
are  some  who  preach  penitence  to  the  unfortunate,  who 
promise  Paradise  to  voluptuous  courts,  and  threaten  the 
poor  cottager  with  damnation.  I  have  seen  in  the  coun- 
try a  wretched  woman,  whose  intellects  were  deranged  by 
a  sermon  of  this  kind.  She  imagined  herself  doomed  to 
everlasting  perdition,  and  continually  kept  her  bed  with- 
out speaking  or  moving.  They  never  preach  on  the  snl> 
ject  of  languor,  sadness,  scruples,  melancholy,  ^rief,  and 
many  other  maladies  which  affect  the  mind.  Besides, 
what  innumerable  circumstances  vary  in  each  auditor  the 
nature  of  the  pain  he  feels,  and  render  all  the  scaffoldinr 
Vol.  II.  2ii 
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of  m  fine  discourse  unserviceable  to  him !  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  in  a  mounded  and  timid  mind  the  precise  point  which 
pains  it,  and  to  apply  to  its  wound  the  balm  and  the 
hand  of  the  Samaritan.  It  is  an  art  which  is  known  only 
to  sensible  souls  who  have  themselves  suffered  much,  and 
which  is  not  always  the  portion  of  those  that  are  merely 
virtuous. 

The  people  are  sensible  of  this  want  of  consolation ; 
and  finding  no  man  of  whom  they  can  demand  it,  they 
address  themselves  to  stones.  I  have  sometimes  read  with 
emotion  in  our  churches  billets  affixed  by  unfortunate 
persons  to  the  corner  of  certain  pillars  in  an  obscure 
chapel.  They  were  written  by  wives  ill-treated  by  their 
husbands,  by  young  people  iu  embarrassed  circumstaLces; 
they  asked  not  for  money,  they  only  desired  prayen^ 
They  were  ready  to  be  overwhelmed  with  despair,  their 
distress  was  inexpressible.  Ah  I  if  those  who  are  tho> 
roughly  acquainted  with  affliction  were  to  unite  from 
every  condition,  and  to  offer  the  wretched  their  experience 
and  their  sensibility,  more  than  one  illustrious  unfortunate 
would  seek  of  them  those  consolations  which  neithet 
preachers,  nor  books,  nor  all  the  philosophy  of  the  world 
are  capable  of  affording.  To  sooth  the  anguish  of  the 
lower  classes,  nothing  more  is  frequently  necessary  than 
to  find  some  one  to  whom  they  can  communicate  theif 
sorrows. 

A  society,  formed  of  men  such  as  I  imagine  to  myself, 
would  endeavor  to  eradicate  the  vices  and  the  prejudice! 
of  the  people.  It  would  strive,  for  example,  to  apply 
some  remedy  to  the  barbarity  with  which  they  treat  their 
miserable  horses,  at  the  same  time  making  the  city  re- 
sound with  horrible  imprecations.  It  would  likewise 
prevail  upon  the  rich  to  have  compassion  on  men  in  their 
turn.  You  see  in  the  hottest  weather  stone-cutters  entirely 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  scorching  reverberation  of 
tlieir  white  stone.  Henc«  these  poor  people  are  often 
afflicted  with  burning  fevers  and  disease*  of  the  eyes. 
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which  render  them  blind.  At  other  times  they  are 
drenched  with  the  long  rains  of  winter,  or  chilled  by  its 
cutting  blasts,  which  produce  violent  colds.  Would  it  be 
very  expensive  to  a  master  who  possesses  humanity,  if  he 
were  to  fix  up  on  poles  over  these  work-places,  a  movea- 
ble covering  of  matting  or  straw,  to  shelter  his  men  ?  By 
these  precautions  he  would  preserve  them  from  various 
maladies  both  of  body  and  mind ;  for  most  of  them,  as  I 
have  ol)served,  pique  themselves  on  a  false  point  of  honor, 
and  dare  not  seek  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  the 
inclemency  of  the  wcatlier  for  fear  of  incurring  the  ridi- 
cule  of  their  companions. 

It  is  possible  to  make  morality  palatable  to  the  people, 
without  much  preparation.  The  very  disguise  renders 
truth  suspected.  I  have  frequently  seen  simple  mechanics 
•hed  tears  at  the  perusal  of  our  best  novels,  or  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  certain  tragedies.  They  afterwards  enquired 
if  the  subject  whicli  had  made  them  weep  was  true,  and 
when  they  were  told  it  was  fictitious,  they  made  light  of 
it,  and  were  even  angry  at  having  been  affected  for  no- 
thing. Fables  are  necessary  for  the  rich  to  make  them 
relish  morality,  and  morality  cannot  render  fables  palata- 
ble to  the  poor,  because  the  poor  expected  happiness 
only  from  truth,  and  the  rich  hope  for  it  only  from  illu- 
sion. 

The  rich,  however,  have  not  less  occasion  than  the  vul- 
gar for  moral  affections.  These  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  moving  principles  of  all  human  passions.  In  vain 
they  refer  the  plan  of  their  happiness  to  physical  objects ; 
they  are  soon  disgusted  with  their  palaces,  their  pictures, 
and  their  parks,  when  instead  of  sentiments,  they  expe- 
rience nothing  but  sensations.  This  is  so  true  that  if,  in 
the  midst  of  their  languor,  a  stranger  comes  to  admire 
their  luxury,  all  their  enjoyments  are  renewed.  They 
seem  to  have  devoted  their  lives  to  an  obscure  voluptuous- 
ness ;  but  present  to  them  a  single  ray  of  glory,  even  in 
the  jaws  of  death,  and  tliey  will  fly  to  it  Offer  them 
g3 
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regimeDts,  and  they  will  run  to  immortality.  It  is  ilreb 
moral  sentiment  which  it  is  necessary  to  refine  and  to 
direct  in  men  :  consequently,  it  is  not  m  vain  that  religion 
enjoins  virtue, whicVi  is  moral  sentiment  by  excellence,  since 
it  is  the  road  to  happiness  in  this  world,  and  in  that  which 
is  to  come. 

This  society  would  likewise  extend  its  attention  even 
to  the  very  retreats  of  virtue.  I  have  remarked  that, 
about  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  a  great  revolution  takes 
place  in  the  generality  of  mankind ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
that  they  then  become  worse,  and  devoid  of  principle.  It 
is  then  that  women  are  transformed  into  men,  as  a  cele- 
brated writer  expresses  himself,  that  is,  become  thoroughly 
depraved.  This  fatal  revolution  is  a  consequence  of  the 
vices  of  our  education,  and  of  our  society.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  present  felicity  to  man  only  about  the  mid- 
dle of  life,  in  fortune  and  honors.  When  we  have  toiled 
up  this  steep  mountain,  and  have  attained  its  summit, 
towards  the  middle  of  our  lives  we  begin  to  descend  with 
our  eyes  averted  from  our  youth,  because  we  have  before 
us  no  other  prospect  but  death.  Thus  the  career  of  hu> 
man  life  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  one  consisting 
of  hopes,  the  other  of  recollections,  and  we  have  seized  on 
our  way  nothing  but  illusions.  The  former,  at  least,  sup- 
port us,  by  creating  desires;  but  the  others. overwhelm 
us,  leaving  behind  them  only  painful  regret.  This  is  tb« 
reason  why  our  old  men  are  much  less  susceptible  of 
virtue  than  the  young,  though  they  speak  of  it  much  more, 
and  that  they  are  much  more  dejected  among  us,  than 
among  savage  nations.  If  they  were  guided  by  religion 
and  by  Nature,  they  would  rejoice  at  ti^e  approach  of  their 
end,  like  the  crews  of  vessels  which  are  just  arriving  at 
the  desired  port.  How  much  more  wretched  are  they, 
who,  having  devoted  their  youth  to  virtue,  seduced  by  the 
deceitful  voice  of  the  world,  look  back  and  regret  the 
pleasures  of  youth  which  they  have  not  known !  Dazzled 
by  the  illusive  splendor  which  encircles  the  wicked,  theif 
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(aith  is  shaken,  and  they  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Bru- 
tus :  **  O  virtue !  thou  art  but  an  empty  name  !**  Where 
shall  they  find  books  and  divines  to  strengthen  them  under 
these  storms,  which  have  assailed  even  the  saints  ?  They 
inflict  secret  wounds  on  the  soul,  and  produce  pestiferous 
ulcers  which  we  have  not  the  courage  to  reveal.  'Tis 
only  virtuous  men,  who  have  been  tried  by  all  the  com- 
binations of  misery,  that  can  afford  them  relief,  and  that 
can  recal  them,  not  by  the  vain  arguments  of  reason,  to 
tlie  sentiment  of  virtue,  at  least  by  that  of  their  friend- 
ship. 

It  appears  to  me  that  their  exists  in  China  an  esta- 
blishment similar  to  that  which  I  propose.  At  least, 
certain  travellers,  and  among  others  Fernand  Meudez 
Pinto,  speak  of  a  House  of  Mercy,  which  pleads  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  which,  in  an  infinity 
of  circumstances,  provides  for  the  wants  of  the  unhappy 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  even  our  nuns  of  the  Order 
of  Charity.  The  empire  has  bestowed  the  most  noble 
privileges  on  its  members ;  and  the  tribunal  of  justice  pay 
the  utmost  deference  to  their  petitions.  Such  a  society, 
engaged  in  doing  good,  would  deserve  among  us  at  least 
as  many  prerogatives  as  those  whose  only  care  is  to  speak 
with  propriety ;  and  by  bringing  to  light  the  virtues  of 
our  obscure  citizens,  it  would  merit  of  the  country  at 
least  as  much  as  those  which  entertain  it  only  with  the 
maxims  of  sages,  or  frequently  with  the  splendid  crimes 
of  antiquity. 

Beware,  however,  of  giving  this  association  the  form  of 
an  academy  or  fraternity.  Thanks  to  our  education  and 
our  manners,  all  tliat  forms  among  us  a  body,  congrega* 
tion,  sect,  or  party,  is  commonly  ambitious  and  intolerant, 
If  the  persons  who  compose  it  approach  a  light  they  have 
not  kindled,  His  with  a  view  to  extinguish  it ;  if  they  no- 
tice the  virtue  of  others,  'tis  for  the  purpose  of  blasting  it. 
Not  but  that  the  members  of  these  bodies  possess  indivi- 
dually excellent  qualities ;  but  their  society  is  good  for 
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nothing,  for  this  reason  alone,  that  it  presents  to  then 
different  centres  from  the  comnson  centre  of  their  country. 
What  has  rendered  that  sweet  word  humanity  theatrical 
and  vain  f  What  sense  is  now  attached  to  that  of  cha- 
rity, the  Greek  name  of  which  x^*^  signifies  attraction, 
grace,  love?  Can  any  thing  be  more  humiliating  than 
our  parish  charities,  and  the  humanity  of  our  philosophers. 

I  leave  the  development  of  this  plan  to  some  good  man 
who  loves  God  and  his  fellow-creatures,  and  who  performs 
good  actions,  as  the  Gospel  enjoins,  without  the  left  hand 
knowing  what  the  right  hand  doeth.  Is  it  then  so  diffi- 
cult to  do  good  ?  Take  the  contrary  of  the  method  pursued 
by  the  ambitious  and  the  wicked.  They  keep  spies  emh 
ployed  to  collect  for  them  scandalous  anecdotes ;  let  ue 
then  Itave  some  to  pry  into  secret  good  works.  They 
seek  men  who  are  rising  in  the  world,  either  to  enlist  them 
under  their  banners,  or  to  ruin  them  ;  let  us  go  in  quest 
of  virtuous  men  who  are  in  obscurity,  to  make  them  our 
models.  They  have  trumpeters  to  sound  forth  their  own 
actions  and  to  decry  those  of  others:  let  us  conceal  ours, 
and  be  the  heralds  of  others*  good  deeds.  Vices  acquire 
refinement ;  let  us  perfect  our  virtues. 

I  .find  that  my  digressions  lead  me  too  far.  But  if  I 
should  excite  but  a  single  good  idea  in  some  one  more 
enlightened  than  myself ;  jf  I  shall  have  contributed  to 
prevent,  a1  some  future  period,  one  man  in  despair  from 
drowning  himself,  or  in  vengeance  from  killing  an  enemy* 
or  in  the  lethargy  of  languor  from  losing  his  money  and 
his  health  with  prostitutes,  I  shall  not  have  scrawled  over 
all  this  paper  tu  vain. 

Paris  presents  to  the  afflicted  numerous  retreats  known 
by  the  name  of  Hospitals.  May  God  reward  the  charity 
of  those  who  founded,  and  the  still  greater  virtues  of  thoK 
who  attend  them !  But,  in  the  first  place  without  adool- 
ing  the  exaggerations  of  the  people,  who  imagine  ttaat 
these  houses  have  immense  revenues,  it  is  certain  that  a 
peraoQ  wdl  known  and  prafoundly  versed  in  public  A« 
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Mances,  having  undertaken  to  establish  a  hospital,  found 
that  the  expence  of  each  patient  would  not  amount  to 
aibre  than  seventeen  sous  (eight-pence  half- penny)  per 
day ;  that  they  were  kept  much  better  at  that  rate,  and 
much  cheaper  than  in  the  hospitals.  For  my  part,  I  think 
that  these  seventeen  sous,  distributed  daily  in  the  house  of 
a  poor  patient,  would  be  productive  of  still  greater  eco- 
nomy, by  affording  subsistence  to  his  wife  and  children. 
A  sick  person  of  the  lower  class  of  the  people  wants  very 
little  besides  good  broth ;  his  family  would  have  the  be- 
nefit of  the  meat  employed  for  making  it.  But  the  hos- 
pitals are  subject  to  many  other  inconveniences.  There 
are  formed  diseases  of  a  particular  character,  often  more 
dangerous  than  those  which  the  sick  bring  with  ihem. 
They  are  well  known,  especially  those  called  hospital- 
fevers.  Still  greater  evils  result  from  them  to  morals.  A 
person  of  experience  has  assured  me  that  most  of  the 
criminals  who  terminate  their  lives  at  the  gibbet  or  in  the 
gallies,  have  been  dismissed  from  hospitals.  This  amounts 
to  what  I  have  already  observed,  that  all  societies  are 
depraved,  but  particularly  a  society  of  beggars.  I  there- 
fore propose,  that  instead  of  collecting  together  the  unfor- 
tunate, I  hey  shoukl  be  maintained  at  the  houses  of  their 
own  relations,  or  that  they  should  be  placed  in  poor  &- 
milies  which  would  take  care  of  them.  Public  prisons 
are  absolutely  necessary*  but  I  should  wish  that  those  who 
are  confined  in  them  were  less  miserable.  Undoubtedly 
justice,  by  depriving  them  of  liberty,  proposes  not  only 
to  punish  their  moral  character,  but  to  reform  it.  Ex- 
treme misery  and  pad  company  cannot  but  have  the  effect 
of  degrading  it  more  and  more.  Experience  farther 
proves  that  there  the  wicked  become  thoroughly  depraved. 
Many  a  one  who  enters  culpable  through  weakness,  departs 
a  hardened  villain.  As  this  subject  has  been  treated  by 
a  celebrated  pen,  I  shall  say  no  more.  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  impossible  to  reform  men,  unless  by  ren- 
dering them  more  happy     How  many^  who,  in  EuroDe, 
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llFed  in  guilt,  have  become  good  people  in  the  islands  of 
America,  to  which  they  were  transported.     They  there 
became  honest,  because  they  found  more  liberty  and  more 
happiness  than  in  their  native  land.     There  is  another 
class  of  men  slill  more  deserving  of  pity,  because  they 
are   mnocent.      I   mean   those  afflicted  with    madnessw 
They  are  confined,  and  they  scarcely  ever  fail  to  become 
still  more  mad  than  they  were.     I  shall  remark,  on   this 
occasion,  that  I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  country  of 
Asia  where  they  are  confined,  excepting  China.     The 
Turks  have  an  extraordinary  veneration  for  them,  either 
because  Mahomet  was  himself  subject  to  temporary  de- 
rangement, or  on  account  of  the  religious  opinion  they 
hold  that  when  a  lunatic  sets  foot  in  a  house,  the  bene- 
diction of  God  enters  with  him.     They  hasten  to  set  re- 
freshments before  him,  and  lavish  upon  him  all  sorts  of 
caresses.     No  one  ever  heard  of  their  having  offended 
aijy  person.  Our  lunatics,  on  the  contrary,  are  dangerous 
because  they  are  miserable.     No  sooner  does  a  man  of 
this  description  appear  in  the  streets,  than  the  children, 
already  rendered  miserable  by  education,  and  delighted 
to  find  a  human  being  on  whom  they  may  exercise  tliei^ 
hatred  with  impunity,  attack  him  with  stones,  and  take 
pleasure  in  putting  him  into  a  passion.     1  shall  farther 
observe,  that  among  the  savages  there  ai*e  no  lunatics ; 
and  I  want  no  other  p/oof  than  their  political  constitu  tion, 
which  renders  them  more  happy  than  civilized  nat  ions, 
since  derangement  of  the  understanding  is  occasioned  only 
by  excessive  vexation. 

Among  us  the  number  of  confined  lunatics  is  very 
great.  There  is  not  a  single  provincial  town  of  any  mag- 
nitude but  what  has  a  house  for  this  purpose.  Their 
treatment  there  is  certainly  worthy  of  pity,  and  calls  for 
the  attention  of  government,  for  if  they  are  no  longer  citi- 
zens, they  are  however  men,  and  innocent  men.  When 
I  was  a  student  at  Caen,  I  recollect  to  have  seen  in  the 
madhouse  people  confined  in  dungeons,  where  they  bad 
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bot  seen  the  light  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  I  onre 
▼isited  one  of  these  horrible  caverns  in  the  company  of 
the  excellent  rector  of  St.  Martin,  H^ith  whom  I  boarded 
and  who  was  sent  for  to  administer  the  last  sacraments  to 
one  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  at  the  point  of  death. 
He  was  obliged,  as  well  as  myself,  to  hold  his  nose  the 
whole  time  he  was  with  him ;  but  the  vapor  which  ex- 
haled from  his  dunghill  was  so  infectious,  that  my  clothes 
retained  the  smell  more  than  two  months,  a^  did  also  my 
linen,  even  after  it  had  been  several  times  washed.  I 
could  produce  facts  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
poor  creatures  are  treated,  which  would  excite  horror.  I 
shall,  however,  relate  but  one,  which  is  still  quite  fresh  in 
my  memory. 

Some  years  ago,  passing  through  TAigle,  a  small  town 
of  Normandy,  I  took  a  walk  out  of  the  town  about  sun- 
set. I  perceived  on  a  little  hill  a  convent  situated  in  a 
charming  position.  A  monk  who  was  at  the  gate  in« 
vited  me  to  enter,  and  see  the  house.  He  conducted  me 
tlirough  a  vast  court,  where  the  first  object  I  perceived 
was  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  his  head  half 
covered  with  a  hat,  who  advanced  directly  lo  me,  saying: 
**  Plunge  your  hunting-knife  into  my  her  heart !''  "  Sir/' 
said  the  monk  who  accompanied  me,  **  don*t  be  surprised, 
he  is  a  poor  captain  who  went  out  of  his  mind  on  account 
of  an  insult  offered  to  him  in  his  regiment** 

**  So,'*  said  I,  **  this  house  is  a  place  of  confinement  for 
lunatics.**  "  Yes,**  said  he ;  "I  am  the  overseer  of  it.** 
Proceeding  from  one  inclosed  place  to  another,  he  con- 
ducted me  to  a  small  yard,  containing  several  small  cells 
of  masonry,  where  we  heard  some  one  speaking  with 
great  emphasis.  We  there  found  a  canon,  in  his  shirt 
and  his  shoulders  bare,  conversing  with  a  man  of  a  hand- 
some figure,  seated  at  a  small  table  before  one  of  the  cells. 
The  monk  went  up  to  the  uufortunate  cauon,  and  gave 
him  a  blow  with  all  his  might  on  his  naked  shoulders, 
oidding  him  becEone.    Hjs  comrade  immediately  addresied 
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ftm  monk  in  thete  very  words :  '*  Man  of  blood,  you  have 
committed  a  very  cruel  action  :  do  not  you  see  that  the 
poor  wretch  has  lost  his  reason  f**  The  confounded  moyk 
bit  bis  lips,  with  a  menacing  look ;  but  the  other  added 
with  the  greatest  composure :  **  I  am  your  victim ;  you 
can  do  with  me  whatever  you  please/'  Then  addressing 
himself  to  me,  he  shewed  me  his  two  wrists,  cut  to  the 
quick  by  the  iron  handcuffs,  with  which  they  fastened. 

'**  You  see.  Sir,**  said  he,  **  in  what  manner  I  am  treat- 
ed." I  turned  towards  the  monk,  and  testified  my  indig- 
nation at  such  cruel  usage.  He  replied :  <*  O !  I  cau  make 
him  talk  nonsense  whenever  I  please !"  I,  however,  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  of  consolation  to  the  unfortunaie 
man,  who,  looking  at  me  with  confidence  said  :  '^I  think. 
Sir,  I  have  seen  yoa  at  SL  Hubert,  at  the  house  of  Mare- 
chal  de  Broglia'*  *'  You  are  mistaken.  Sir,**  I  replied, 
- 1  never  was  at  the  hot^  of  Marechal  de  Broglio."  On 
this  he  strove  to  recollect  the  different  places  where  he 
thought  he  had  seen  me,  with  circumstances  so  minute 
and  so  probable,  that  the  monk,  piqued  with  his  re- 
proaches and  his  good  sense,  thought  proper  to  inter- 
rupt his  conversation,  by  speaking  to  him  of  marriage, 
buying  horses,  &c.  No  sooner  had  he  touched  the  cord 
of  his  madness,  than  the  poor  man  began  to  rave.  The 
monk  told  me,  after  he  had  left  him,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  very  good  family.  Some  time  afterwards  [  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  found  means  to  escape  from  his  prisoiv 
and  that  he  had  recovered  the  use  of  bis  reason. 

Many  physical  remedies  are  employed  to  cure  madnes% 
but  it  frequently  proceeds  from  a  moral  cause,  since  it  is 
occasioned  by  vexation.  To  restore  these  unhappy 
wretches  to  reason,  could  not  opposite  means  to  those 
which  caused  the  loss  of  it;  be  employed,  such  as  joy, 
pleasures,  and  especially  music  f  We  see,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Saul  and  many  others,  how  much  music  may 
contribute  to  re-establish  harmony  in  the  soul.  These 
oalbrtunate  people  ought  at  the  same  time  to  receive  the 
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mildest  treatment ;  and  when  they  are  in  their  fits  of  Airy, 
tliey  should  not  be  put  in  irons,  but  in  places  lined  with 
wadding,  where  they  could  not  hurt  either  themselves  of 
others.  I  think  that,  by  taking  these  humane  precautions* 
many  might  be  recovered,  especially  when  tliose  to  whose 
care  they  are  committed  have  no  interest  in  perpetuating 
their  madness,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  families 
who  enjoy  their  property,  and  the  houses  which  receive 
their  annuities.  In  my  opinion,  likewise,  the  care  of  men 
whosj  intellects  are  deranged,  should  be  entrusted  to  women, 
and  that  of  women  to  men,  on  account  of  the  mutual  com- 
passion of  the  two  sexes  for  each  other. 

I  should  wish  that  there  might  not  be  an  art  or  a  trade 
in  the  kingdom,  but  what  had  its  asylums  and  its  rewards 
at  Paris.  Among  the  different  classes  of  citizens  who 
exercise  them,  most  of  which  are  but  little  known  in  the 
capital,  there  is  one  very  numerous  class  which  is  not  at 
all  known,  though  it  ia  very  miserable,  and  thn  rich  have 
the  greatest  obligations  to  it :  I  mean  the  sailors.  It  is 
these  rude  and  unpolished  men  that  go  in  quest  of  plea- 
sures for  them  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  and  who  incea* 
■antly  expose  their  lives  on  our  coasts  to  supply  their  tables 
with  delicacies.  Their  conversation  is  at  least  as  artless 
as  that  of  our  peasants,  and  incomparably  more  interestr 
ing  from  their  manner  of  viewing  objects,  and  the  singu- 
larity of  the  regions  they  have  visited.  The  relation  of 
their  hardships  c^  every  kind,  and  of  the  tempests  to  which 
they  expose  themselves  to  bring  you  objects  of  gratification 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  ye  favourites  6S  fortune,  would 
teach  you  to  prize  your  repose  more  highly !  Your  hap- 
piness would  be  encreased  by  these  contrasts. 

I  know  not  if  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  this 
kind  of  pleasure,  or  to  give  the  park  of  Vensailles  a  very 
interesting  marine  aspect,  that  Louis  XIV.  transplanted  a 
colony  of  Venetian  gondoliers  to  tlie  great  canal  in  front  of 
the  palace.  Their  descendants  still  remain  there.  This 
establishment,  under  better  regulations^  woukl  have  fur« 
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tiisbed  a  more  sail  able  asylum  for  oar  own  seamen.  Bui 
that  great  king,  frequently  influenced  by  bad  coanseis, 
seldom  confined  the  sentiment  of  his  glory  to  his  owu 
people.  What  a  contrast^  those  men,  covered  with  tar, 
with  their  weather-beaten  faces,  some  coming  fit>m  Green* 
land,  and  others  from  the  coasts  of  Guinea  would  have  ex* 
hibjted  among  the  marble  statues  and  verdant  bowers  of 
the  park  of  Versailles  !  Louis  XIV.  might,  on  more  tlian 
6ne  occasion,  have  obtained  of  these  ingenuous  men,  truths 
and  information  which  neither  books,  nor  even  the  admiral 
of  his  navy  ever  gave  him  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
novelty  of  their  costume,  and  that  of  their  reflections  on^ 
his  own  greatness,  would  have  prepared  for  him  spec>-'^ 
tacles  more  amusing  than  those  contrived  at  a  great  expence 
by  the  beaux  esprits  of  his  court.  Besides,  what  an  emo* 
lation  ibr  these  posts  would  it  not  have  excited  among 
our  seamen !  I  ascribe  part  of  the  perfection  of  the 
English  navy  to  the  mere  influence  of  their  capital,  and 
to  its  being  continually  under  the  eyes  of  the  court.  It 
Paris  were  a  sea-port  like  London,  how  many  ingenious 
inventions,  wasted  on  our  fashions  and  our  operas,  would 
be  directed  to  the  advantage  of  navigation  !  If  seameo 
were  but  seen  there  as  soldiers  are,  a  liking  for  the  navy 
would  be  more  generally  diffused.  The  lot  of  our 
mariners,  then  become  more  interesting  to  the  nation  and 
to  its  chiefs,  would  be  ameliorated,  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
the  brutal  despotism  of  those  who  frequently  govern  them 
only  by  curses  and  by  blows  would  be  diminished.  It  is 
a  sound  and  easy  policy  to  weaken  vices  by  connecting 
men  more  closely  to  each  other,  and  by  rendering  them 
more  happy.  The  gentlemen  of  our  provinces  did  not 
cease  to  strike  their  peasants,  till  they  perceived  that  those 
useful  men  had  become  interesting  objects  in  our  books 
and  in  our  theatres. 

Not  that  I  desire  for  our  seamen  an  establishment  similar 
to  the  Hospital  for  Invalids.  The  architecture  of  that 
monument  pleases  me  highly ;  but  I  pity  the  lot  of  those 
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by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  Most  of  them  are  disconteDted» 
and  are  perpetually  grumbling,  as  any  one  may  convince 
himself  by  entering  into  conversation  with  them  :  I  think 
not  with  justice ;  but  experience  proves  that  men,  col- 
lected into  bodies,  become  sooner  or  later  depraved,  and 
are  always  unhappy.  We  ought  to  follow  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  to  collect  them  into  families.  Like  the 
English,  I  would  place  our  invalid  seamen  in  the  ferry- 
boats of  the  riversy  in  the  little  skiffs  which  ply  the  river 
at  Paris,  and  scatter  them  along  the  Seine  like  Trito'ns  at 
our  country-seats.  We  should  see  them  in  shallops  with 
lattih  sails  ascending  our  rivers,  and  tacking  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other;  and  they  would  introduce 
modes  of  navigation  more  speedy  and  more  commodious, 
which  are  still  unknown  there.  As  to  those  whom  age 
and  wounds  have  entirely  disabled,  a  suitable  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  them  in  a  house  resembling  that 
founded  by  the  English  at  Greenwich  for  their  invalid 
seamen.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
state  would  find  it  more  economical  to  allow  them  pen- 
sions, and  that  the  men  themselves  would  be  much  more 
comfortable  in  the  bosom  of  tlieir  families :  this,  however, 
would  not  prevent  the  erection  of  some  majestic  and  con- 
venient monument  at  Paris,  to  serve  as  an  asylum  for  those 
brave  fellows.  The  capital  takes  little  notice  of  them, 
because  it  is  unacquainted  with  them ;  but  there  are  many 
in  theiF  number,  who,  by  going  over  to  the  enemy,  are 
capable  of  conducting  a  successful  descent  in  our  colonies, 
and  even  upon  our  own  coasts.  Our  sailors  desert  in  as 
great  numbers  as  our  soldiers,  and  their  desertion  is  a  much 
heavier  loss  to  the  state,  because  more  time  is  required  to 
form  them,  and  their  local  knowledge  is  much  more  im- 
portant to  our  enemies  that  that  of  our  cavalry  or  foot- 
soldiers. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  our  sailors  may  be  applied  to 
all  the  other  conditions  in  the  kingdom,  without  exception. 
I  wish  there  might  not  be  any  but  what  should  have  its 
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centre  at  Pans,  and  thould  there  fiod  an  asylum,  a  retreat^ 
and  a  little  chapel.  All  these  monuments  of  the  different 
classes  of  citizens,  who  impart  life  to  the  political  body, 
decorated  with  the  attributes  peculiar  to  each  profiBssion, 
would  there  figure  exceedingly  well. 

After  having  rendered  the  capital  very  happy  and  Ter> 
good  for  our  own  countrymen,  I  would  invite  to  it  foreigoeis 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  O  women,  who  govern  ouv 
desttnies,  how  much  ought  ye  to  contribute  to  unite  mea 
in  the  city  where  ye  reign  !  They  are  engaged  all  over 
the  world  in  procuring  pleasures  for  you.  While  yot 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  yourselves,  a  Laplander 
is  pushing  off  amidst  tempests  to  harpoon  the  whale, 
whose  barbies  serve  to  swell  out  your  robes ;  a  Chinese  is 
putting  into  the  oven  the  porcelain  in  which  you  will  take 
the  coffee  that  the  Arab  of  Mocha  is  employed  in  gather- 
ing for  you ;  a  girl  of  Bengal  is  weaving  your  mualins  on 
(he  banks  of  the  Ganges,  while  a  Russian,  amid  the  pines 
of  Finland,  is  felling  the  mart  of  the  vessel  that  will  om- 
vey  it  to  you.  The  glory  of  a  great  capital  is  to  unite 
within  its  walls  men  of  all  the  nations  which  concur  in  ita 
pleasures.  1  should  like  to  see  at  Paris,  Samojedes  with 
their  seal-skin  dresses  and  their  boots  of  stnrgeon's  skin, 
and  black  Jolofs  with  their  cotton  cloths  striped  with  red 
and  blue.  I  should  wish  to  see  there  the  beardless  Indians 
of  Peru,  covered  with  feathers  from  head  to  foot,  walking 
without  fear  in  our  public  places,  round  the  statues  of  our 
kings,  by  the  side  of  haughty  Spaniards  in  mantles  and 
raustachios.  I  would  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Dutch 
establish  themselves  on  the  arid  eminences  of  Montmarire, 
and  indulging  in  their  hydraulic  inclinations  like  beavers, 
find  the  means  of  there  procuring  canals  filled  with  water ; 
while  the  natives  of  the  shores  of  the  Oronoko  would  live 
dry  above  lands  inundated  by  the  Seine,  among  the  foliage 
of  willows  and  alders.  1  should  wish  Paris  to  be  as  ex- 
tensive, and  to  contain  a  population  as  diversified  as  the 
*  ncient  cities  of  Asia,  such  as  Nineveh  and  Susa,  which 
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were  three  days*  journey  in  circumference,  and  where 
Ahasoerus  beheld  two  hundred  nations  bending  before 
dis  throne.  I  would  have  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
correspond  with  this  city,  as  all  the  members  of  the  human 
oody  with  the  heart.  What  secrets  had  the  Asiatics  for 
founding  cities  so  vast  and  so  populous  ?  They  are  our  elec- 
tors in  every  respect.  They  permitted  individuals  of  every 
nation  to  settle  there.  Offer  men  liberty  and  happiness  and 
you  will  draw  them  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  worthy  of  the  humanity  of  some  great 
prince  to  propose  to  Europe  this  question:  '*Does  not  the 
happiness  of  a  nation  depend  on  that  of  its  neighbors  V 
The  affirmative  fully  proved  would  refute  the  contrary 
maxim  of  Michiavel,  which  has  for  such  a  long  period 
gOTCrued  our  European  politics.  It  would  be  very  easy« 
in  the  first  place,  to  demonstrate  that  the  mere  understand- 
ing witli  its  neighbors  would  enable  it  to  disband  those 
armies  by  land  and  sea  which  are  so  burthensome  to  the 
people.  In  the  next  place,  it  should  be  shewn  that  every 
nation  has  participated  in  the  advantages  and  calamities  of 
its  neighbors,  from  the  example  of  the  Spaniards,  who  dis- 
covered America,  and  who  dispersed  over  the  rest  of 
Europe  the  blessings  and  the  evils  of  that  discovery.  This 
truth  might  be  farther  proved  by  the  prosperity  and  great- 
ness attained  by  nations  who  took  care  to  conciliate  their 
neighbors,  as  the  llomans,  who  granted  them  the  rights  of 
citizens,  step  by  step,  and  thus  at  length  formed  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  inib  one  single  nation.  They  would 
ttadoubtedly  have  made  but  one  people  of  all  mankind, 
had  not  their  barbarous  custom  of  keeping  foreign  slaves 
to  wait  upon  them  laid  restrictions  on  such  a  human  policy. 
Then  should  be  demonstrated  the  misfortune  of  govern- 
ments, which,  though  internally  well  regulated  have  existed 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  anxiety,  continually  feeble  and 
divided,  because  they  did  not  extend  humanity  beyond 
their  own  territory ;  and  such  at  the  present  day  is  Persia, 
which  fell  into  extreme  imbecillity  immediately  after  the 
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brilliant  reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  whose  political  maxim  it 
was  to  surround  himself  with  deserts ;  his  own  country 
has  al  last  become  one,  as  well  as  that  of  his  neighbors. 
Other  examples  of  this  might  be  found  among  the  powers 
of  Asia,  to  which  handfuls  of  Europeans  dictate  laws. 
.  Henry  IV.  had  formed  the  celestial  project  of  enabling 
all  Europe  to  live  in  peace  ;  but  his  plan  was  not  suffici- 
ently extensive  to  uphold  itself:  war  would  have  advanced 
from  the  other  quarters  of  the  world  to  disturb  its  repose 
Our  destinies  are  connected  with  those  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  an  homage  which  must  be  paid  to  religion,  and  which 
religion  alone  deserves ;  Nature  says  to  us :  **  Love  your- 
self alone;**  domestic  education  says:  '*Love  your  family;'* 
the  nation  says :  *'  Love  your  country ;  but  religion  alone 
enjoins  us  to  love  all  men  without  exception.  Religion  is 
more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  interests  than  our 
natural  instinct,  our  parents  and  our  politics.  Human 
societies  are  not  partial,  like  those  of  animals,  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence  to  the  bees  of  France  if  the  hives 
of  America  be  destroyed.  But  the  tears  of  men  in  the 
New  World  cause  streams  of  blood  to  flow  in  the  Old, 
and  the  war-whoop  of  a  savage  on  the  banks  of  a  lake, 
has  more  than  once  resounded  in  Europe,  and  disturbed 
the  repose  of  kings.  Religion,  which  forbids  us  to  love 
ourselves,  and  enjoins  us  to  love  all  men,  does  not  contra- 
dict herself,  as  certain  sophists  have  pretended ;  she  re- 
quires the  sacrifice  of  our  passions,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  them  towards  the  general  happiness,  and  by 
ordering  us  to  love  all  men,  she  imparts  to  us  the  only 
true  means  of  loving  ourselves.  I  should  therefore  wish 
that  our  political  relations  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
were  confined  to  this  one  point,  that  of  giving  their  suh- 
jecfjB  a  favorable  reception  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
If  we  were  to  employ  for  this  purpose  only  a  part  of  the 
sums  we  expend  for  foreign  affairs,  we  should  not  be  the 
worse  for  it.  The  Asiatic  nations  send  neither  consuls, 
nor  ministers,   nor  ambassadors  abroad,  unless  in  extraor* 
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diaary  cases,  and  they  are  themselves  visited  by  all  the 
people  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  by  sending  ambassadors  to 
our  neighbors  at  a  great  expense,  that  we  shall  conciliate 
tlieir  friendship.  Our  pomp  very  often  becomes  a  secret 
source  of  hatred  and  of  jealousy  amon^i^  their  grandees. 
It  is  by  giving  a  welcome  reception  to  their  subjects, 
feeble,  persecuted,  unhappy.  It  was  our  French  refugees 
who  transferred  part  of  our  industry  and  of  our  power  to 
Prussia  and  to  Holland.  How  many  secret  relations  of 
commerce  and  of  national  benevolence  have  been  formed 
by  such  receptions  !  An  honest  German,  who  retires  to 
Austria  after  making  a  fortune  in  France,  causes  one  hun- 
dred of  his  countrymen  to  settle  among  us,  and  disposes  the 
whole  district  in  which  he  resides  to  wish  us  well.  It  is 
by  such  ties  that  national  friendships  are  formed  much 
better  than  by  diplomatic  treatise,  for  the  opinion  of  the 
people  always  governs  Uiat  of  their  prince. 

After  having  rendered  the  city  of  men  happy,  I  would 
endeavour  to  embellish  the  city  of  stone,  and  to  render  it 
commodious.  I  would  erect  in  it  a  multitude  of  monu- 
ments ;  I  would  have,  in  front  of  the  houses,  arcades  as  at 
Turin,  and  pavements  as  in  London,  for  the  convenience 
of  pedestrians ;  in  the  streets,  trees  and  canals,  if  possible, 
as  in  Holland,  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods ;  in 
the  suburbs,  caravanseras,  as  in  the  cities  of  the  East,  to 
furnish  foreign  travellers  with  accommodations  at  a  small 
expence ;  about  the  centre  of  the  city,  spacious  market- 
places, surrounded  with  houses  six  or  seven  stories  high, 
for  the  lower  classes,  who  will  soon  be  at  a  loss  where  to 
find  lodgings.  I  would  introduce  great  variety  into  their 
plan  and  decoration.  Their  circumference  should  exhibit 
temples,  courts  of  justice,  public  fountains,  and  the  prin- 
cipal streets  should  run  into  them.  These  markets,  shaded 
with  trees,  and  divided  into  large  compartments,  would 
present  in  the  greatest  order  all  the  gifts  of  Flora,  of  Ceres, 
and  of  Pomona.  In  the  centre  I  would  erect  the  statue 
of  a  good  king,  for  it  could  not  be  placed  in  a  situation 
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more  honorable  to  his  memory  than  amidst  a  concourse  of 

his  sabjects. 

I  know  nothing  that  gives  me  a  more  accurate  idea  o^ 
the  police  of  a  city,  and  of  the  happmess  of  the  inhabitants, 
than  the  sight  of  its  markets.  At  Petersburg  each  market 
is  divided  into  quarters,  destined  for  the  sale  of  a  particukir 
commodity.  This  order  appears  pleasing  at  first  sight, 
but  it  soon  fatigues  from  its  uniformity.  Peter  the  first 
was  fond  of  regular  forms,  because  they  were  favorable  to 
despotism.  For  my  part,  I  should  wish  to  see  in  these 
places  the  greatest  concord  among  our  dealers,  and  tlie 
greatest  contrasts  between  their  commodities.  By  remoT- 
ing  the  rivalship  arising  from  the  commerce  in  the  same 
articles,  we  should  banish  from  among  them  the  jealousies 
which  occasion  so  many  disputes.  I  would  have  Abun- 
dance pour  forth  all  her  horns  at  random ;  let  their  be 
seen  pheasants,  fresh  cod,  moor-game,  turbot,  greens,  pile» 
of  oysters,  oranges,  wild  ducks,  fiowers,  &c. ;  let  people 
be  permitted  to  expose  there  for  sale  every  species  of  mer- 
chandize, and  this  single  privilege  would  be  sufficient  to 
destroy  many  monopolies. 

In  the  city  I  would  erect  temples  in  small  number,  but 
august,  immense,  having  galleries  within  and  without,  and 
capable  of  containing  on  holidays  one  third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Paris.  The  more  numerous  churches  become  in  a 
state,  the  more  religion  is  weakened  there.  This  appears 
a  paradox ;  but  look  at  Greece  and  Italy  covered  with 
steeples,  while  Constantinople  is  fUfll  of  Greek  and  Italian 
renegadoes.  Independent  of  the  political  and  even  religi- 
ous causes  which  occasion  these  national  depravations, 
there  is  a  natural  one,  the  effects  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready discovered,  in  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind.  It 
is  thus  that  our  affection  is  diminished  when  it  is  divided 
among  too  many  objects.  The  Jews,  whose  attachment 
to  their  religion  is  truly  astonistung,  had  but  one  single 
temple,  the  recollectioii  of  which  still  excites  their  regret. 

I  would  construct  at  Paris  amphitheatres  as  at  Rome^ 
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t>r  the  purpose  of  assembling  the  people,  and  giving  them 
feasts  from  time  to  time.  What  a  superb  site  would  the 
hill  at  the  entrance  of  the  Elysian  Fields  present  for  such 
an  object !  How  easy  it  would  be  to  dig  it  away  to  the 
level  of  the  plain  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  arrange'^ 
in  8tep;i  covered  with  simple  turf,  and  crowned  with  loft} 
trees  at  its  summit,  which  would  be  more  than  eighty 
feet  in  height !  What  a  magnificent  sight  it  would  be  to 
behold  an  immense  population  range  around  it,  like  one 
family,  eating,  drinking,  and  enjoying-  the  spectacle  oi 
their  own  felicity. 

All  these  edifices  should  be  constructed  of  stone^  not  w 
small  courses,  like  ours,  but  in  vast  blocks,  as  the  ancients 
employed  them,*  and  as  would  become  the  eternal  city. 
The  streets  and  the  public  places  should  be  planted  with 
stately  trees  of  different  kinds.  Trees  are  the  real  monu- 
ments of  nations.     Time,  which  soon  defaces  the  works 

*  And  at  the  savages  employ  them.  Travellers  are  extremely  surprised 
at  beholding  in  Pern  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  Incas,  formed  of  great, 
j-regular  stones,  joined  together  with  the  utmost  precision.  Their  con* 
stirnction  presents  at  the  first  view  two  great  difiicalties :  How  could  the 
Jbdians  remove  these  vast  maises,  and  by  what  means  could  they  make 
them  fit  so  perfectly  to  each  other,  notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of 
their  form  t  Oar  men  of  science  have  first  supposed  machines  for  convey 
ing  them,  as  if  it  required  machines  more  powerful  than  the  arms  of  a 
whole  nation  acting  in  concert.  They  have  afterwards  asserted  that  the 
Indians  gave  them  these  irregular  forms  by  ilnt  of  labor  and  attention. 
Bnt  would  it  not  have  been  much  easier  to  cut  them  regularly  than  irre- 
gularly t  I  was  myself  at  a  loss  for  a  long  time  to  resolve  this  problem. 
Having,  at  last,  read  in  the  memoirs  of  Don  Ulloa,  and  likewise  in  the 
accounts  of  some  other  travellers,  that  in  various  parts  of  P«rn  there  are 
beds  of  stone  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  are  full  of  clefts  and 
?hasms,  I  immediately  comprehended  the  contrivance  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
uvians.  They  did  uuibing  more  than  raiee  in  masses  these  horizontal  beds 
''quarries,  and  place  them  perpendicularly,  fitting  the  pieces  into  each 
CKher.  They  had  thus  a  wall  ready  made,  without  the  labor  of  cuttint;. 
statural  genius  possesses  resources  extremely  simple,  and  far  superior  to 
those  of  our  arts.  For  example,  the  savages  of  Canada  had  no  iron  pots 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  They  supplied  their  place  by  lioL 
lowing  out  the  trunk  of.  a  tree  with  fire.  But  how  did  they  contrive  to 
boil  whole  oxen  in  them  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing!  Tbisqnestior 
I  have  proposed  to  more  than  one  person  of  reputed  genius,  who  were 
unable  to  answer  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  that  I  could  not 
eoDceive  it  possible  to  boil  water  in  wooden  vessels,  many  of  which  cou- 
tained  several  hogsheads.  Nothing,  however,  was  more  easy  to  the  sa« 
^agea.  They  heated  stones  in  the  fire  till  they  were  rea  hot,  and  thei 
Uirew  them  into  the  water  tUl  it  boiled.    (See  Champlain.) 
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of  man,  only  increases  the  beauty  of  those  of  Nature.  It 
it  to  the  trees  that  the  Boulevards,  so  much  frequented  as 
a  public  walk,  owe  their  greatest  charms.  They  delight 
4ie  eye  by  their  verdure,  tiiey  raise  the  soul  towards  hea- 
ven by  the  height  of  their  stems ;  they  add  to  the  respect 
paid  to  the  monuments  besides  which  they  are  planted  by 
the  majesty  of  their  forms.  They  contribute  more  thau 
we  think,  to  attach  us  to  the  places  where  we  have  Uved. 
Our  memory  fixes  upon  them  as  on  points  of  reunion 
which  have  certain  secret  harmonies  with  the  soul.  They 
rule  over  the  events  of  our  lives,  as  those  which  are  situ- 
ated on  the  sea-shore,  and  serve  as  land-marks  to  pilots. 
I  never  see  linden- trees  but  they  remind  me  of  Holland, 
nor  pines  without  imagining  myself  in  the  forests  of  Rus- 
sia. They  frequently  attach  us  to  our  country,  when  the 
other  ties  which  bound  us  to  it  are  broken.  I  know  mor 
than  one  exile,  who^  in  his  old  age,  has  been  led  back  cc^ 
his  native  village  by  the  recollection  of  the  elm  beneath 
whose  shade  he  had  danced  in  his  youth.  I  have  heard 
more  than  one  inhabitant  of  the  Isle  of  France  sigh  for  his 
native  land  in  the  shade  of  the  banana,  and  say:  <«I 
should  be  happy  here^  could  1  but  see  the  violet"'  The 
trees  of  our  country  have  still  greater  attractions  when 
they  are  connected,  as  among  the  ancients,  with  some 
religious  idea,  or  with  the  remembrance  of  some  great  man. 
Whole  nations  have  attached  their  patriotism  to  them. 
With  what  veneration  ttie  Greeks  beheld  at  Athens  the 
olive  which  Minerva  planted  there,  and  at  Mount  Olym- 
pus, the  wild  olive  with  which  Hercules  had  bpen  crowned. 
Plutarch  relates  that,  at  Rome,  when  the  fig-tree  under 
which  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled  by  a  she- 
wolf,  began  to  droop,  the  first  who  perceived  it,  cried : 
•*  Water ;  water !"  and  the  afirighted  people  ran  with 
pots  and  buckets  full  of  water  to  refresh  it.  For  my 
part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  though  we  are  very  far  re- 
moved from  nature,  yet  we  should  not  behold  without 
emotion  the  wild  plumb-tree,  which  our  good  Henry  IV. 
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fmd  climbed  when  he  perceived  the  Duke  de  Mayenne** 
army  defiling  in  the  bottom  of  the  adjacent  valley. 

A  city,  were  it  even  of  marble^  would  appear  dismal  to 
iiie,  if  T  saw  in  it  no  trees  and  no  verdure  ;*  on  the  other 
hand,  a  landscape,  were  it  Arcadia,  were  it  the  banks  of 
Alpheus,  or  the  brow  of  Mount  Lyceus  itself,  would  ap- 
pear wild  to  me  unless  I  perceived  in  it  at  least  one  little 
cottage.  The  works  of  Nature  and  those  of  man  impart 
to  each  other  mutual  graces.  The  spirit  of  self-interest 
has  destroyed  among  us  the  love  of  Nature.  Our  pea- 
sants discover  no  beauties  in  our  fields  but  where  they  see 
a  profit  One  day  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abbey  of  La 
Trappe,  on  the  gravelly  road  to  Notre  Dame  d*Apre,  I 
overtook  a  female  peasant,  trudging  along  with  two  large 
loaves  under  her  arm.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
the  most  delightful  weather  that  could  be.  *<  What  a 
charming  season  !**  said  I  to  the  good  woman.  ^  How 
>3eautiful  are  those  apple-trees  in  flower !  How  the  night- 
ngales  are  singing  in  those  woods  !"—■**  Ah  !**  replied  she, 
"  I  care  very  little  about  floivers,  or  those  little  screechers ; 
if  is  bread  we  want  f**  Indigence  shuts  the  hearts  of  our 
peasants,  and  opens  their  eyes.  But  our  citizens  set  no 
liigher  value  on  Nature,  because  the  love  of  gold  directs 
an  their  propensities.     If  some  of  them  esteem  the  liberal 

*  Trees,  from  their  duration,  are  real  monuments  of  nations,  and  they 
are  liketvlie  Uieir  calendar,  from  the  different  seasons  at  which  they  pro- 
dare  leaves,  tiowers,  and  fruits.  The  savages  have  no  other,  and  our  pea- 
sants themselves  frequently  make  use  of  them.  One  day  towards  the  end 
of  summer,  T  met  a  young  country  girl  weeping,  aud  seeking  a  handlcer- 
chief  t>he  had  lost  on  the  road.  *'  Was  your  handkerchief  a  good  one  V* 
asked  I.  "Sir,"  said  she,  '*tt  was  quite  new ;  I  bought  it  this  beau-tim«>." 
I  have  thought  oftener  than  once,  that  if  our  celebrated  historical  epochs 
were  dated  from  those  of  "Nature,  nothing  more  would  be  necessary  to 
eover  them  with  ridicule  and  infamy.  If  we  were  to  read,  tor  example, 
in  our  histories,  that  a  prince  caused  part  of  his  subjects  to  be  massacred, 
in  order  to  gain  the  favor  of  Heaven,  precisely  at  the  time  when  his  king. 
iom  was  covered  with  rich  harvests ;  that  oar  bloody  battles  and  bom- 
bardments of  towns  were  dated  from  the  flowering  of  violets  or  slieep- 
•hearing  time,  no  other  contrasts  would  l>e  requisite  to  render  the  peilfsal 
ftt  them  abominable.  On  the  contrary,  these  dates  would  add  immortal 
graces  to  the  actions  of  good  princes,  and  would  mtiigle  their  bgiiefactions 
with  those  uf  heaven. 
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ariH,  it  is  not  because  those  arts  imitate  natural  objects,  it 
If  oa  account  of  the  price  which  the  hand  of  a  great  mas- 
ter attaches  to  his  productions.  The  man  who  gives  ten 
thousand  crowns  for  a  landscape  by  Le  Lorrain,  would 
not  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  see  the  origina. 
from  which  it  was  painted :  and  another  locks  up  with 
the  utmost  care  the  bust  of  Socrates,  who  would  not  open 
to  his  door  the  philosopher  were  he  alive,  and  would  per- 
haps contribute  to  his  death,  if  he  were  persecuted. 

The  taste  of  our  artists  has  been  perverted  by  that  oi 
our  citizens.  As  they  know  that  is  less  Nature  than  their 
work  which  is  esteemed,  they  seek  only  to  shew  off  them* 
selves.  Hence  it  is  that  they  introduce  a  great  number 
of  rich  accessories  into  most  of  our  monuments,  and  tha^- 
they  frequently  forget  the  principal  object.  They  make, 
for  example,  for  gardens,  vases  of  marble  in  which  you 
cannot  plant  any  vegetable;  for  apartments,  urns  and 
mmpkoraf  into  which  you  cannot  pour  any  kind  of  liquid  ; 
for  our  cities,  colonnades  without  palaces,  doors  in  places 
where  there  are  no  walls,  public  squares  divided  by  barw 
riers  to  prevent  the  people  from  assembling  there.  This 
IS  done,  we  are  told  that  the  grass  may  grow.  A  pretty 
project  truly !  One  of  the  heaviest  maledictions  which 
the  ancients  pronounced  against  their  enemies,  was  that 
they  might  see  the  grass  grow  in  Uieir  public  places.  If 
people  wish  to  see  verdure  in  ours,  why  do  they  not  plant 
trees,  which  would  afford  them  at  one  and  the  same  time 
shade  and  shelter  ?  There  are  some  who  introduce  into 
the  trophies  which  crown  the  mansions  of  our  princes, 
bows,  arrows,  battenng-rams,  and  who  have  carried  their 
simplicity  so  far  as  to  plant  on  them  Roman  standards 
with  the  letters  S.  P.  Q.  R.  This  may  be  seen  on  the 
palace  of  the  Bourbon  family.  Posterity  will  believe  that 
the  Romans  were  masters  of  our  country  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  how  can  we,  who  are  so  vain  hope  to 
transmit  our  memory  to  it,  if  our  monuments,  our  medals. 
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our  trophies,  our  dramas,  our  inscriptions^  treat  inces- 
santly of  nothing  but  foreigners  and  antiquity  ? 

Tiie  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  much  more  consist 
lent  They  never  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  useless 
monuments.  Their  beautiful  vases  of  alabaster  and  chal- 
cedony served  on  festive  occasions  to  hold  wine  or  per- 
fumes ;  their  peristyles  always  announced  a  palace;  their 
public  places  were  solely  destined  for  the  assemblage  of 
the  citizens.  They  there  placed  the  statues  of  their  great 
men,  without  inclosing  them  with  iron  railing,  that  their 
images  might  still  be  within  reach  of  the  unfortunate,  and 
that  they  might  be  invoked  by  them  after  death,  as  they 
had  been  during  their  lives.  Juvenal  mentions  a  brass 
statue  at  Rome,  the  hand  of  which  were  worn  away  by 
the  kisses  of  the  people.  What  glory  for  the  memory  of 
the  citizen  whom  it  represented  !  Were  it  still  in  exis- 
tence, its  mutilation  would  render  it  more  precious  than 
the  Venus  de  Medici  with  htr  exquisite  proportions. 

Our  nation  we  are  told,  is  destitute  of  patriotism.  I 
believe  it,  for  every  possible  elTort  is  made  to  extinguish 
that  sentiment  ia  it.  For  example,  on  the  pediment  of 
the  beautiful  church  erected  to  St  Genevieve,*  which  is 
too  small,  like  most  of  our  modern  monuments,  is  repre- 
sented an  adoration  of  the  cross.  The  Patroness  of  Paris 
is  seen  indeed,  on  basso  relievos,  under  the  peristyle,  in 
the  midst  of  cardinals  ;  but  would  it  not  have  been  more 
proper  to  have  exhibited  to  the  people  their  humble  pa- 
troness in  the  habit  of  a  shepherdess,  with  her  scrip,  her 
crook,  her  dog,  her  sheep,  her  moulds  for  making  cheeses, 
and  all  the  costume  of  her  age  and  condition,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pediment  of  the  church  dedicated  to  her  ?  To 
this  might  have  been  added  a  view  of  Paris,  as  it  was  in 
Ler  time.  Hence  would  have  resulted  very  agreeable 
contrasts  and  objects   of  comparison.     By  the  sight  of 

•  Since  called  the  Pantheon,  bat  restored  in  1806  to  its  original  appel- 
lation, and  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  remains  of  ilioairions 
FreDcbmen. 
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Hih  rural  moDuoient  the  people  would  ha?e  been  re- 
minded of  ancient  times.  They  would  have  conceived  an 
eftoem  for  the  obscure  virtues  which  are  necessary  to 
tbem»  and  they  would  have  endeavored  to  walk  in  the 
rugged  paths  of  glory  trodden  by  their  humble  patroness, 
whom  it  is  now  impossible  to  recognize  with  her  Grecian 
habit,  and  in  the  midst  of  prelates. 

Our  artists  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  principal  object 
so  far  as  to  omit  it  altogether.  Some  years  since  in  one 
of  the  workshops  of  the  Louvre,  was  exhibited  the  tomb 
of  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness,  intended  for  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  city  of  Sens.  Every  one  ran  to  see  it,  and  re- 
turned in  rapturous  admiration.  I  went  like  the  rest; 
the  first  thing  I  looked  for  ivas  the  likeness  of  the  Dau- 
phin and  Dauphiness,  to  whose  memory  the  monument 
was  erected.  There  were  not  even  any  medalions  of 
them.  You  there  beheld  Time  with  his  scythe.  Hymen 
with  urns,  and  all  the  trite  ideas  of  allegory,  which,  be  it 
observed  by  the  way,  is  frequently  the  genius  of  those 
who  have  none  of  their  own.  To  complete  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  subject,  there  were  upon  the  panuels  a  kind 
of  altar,  placed  in  the  midst  of  this  group  of  symbolical 
figures,  long  Latin  inscriptions,  utterly  foreign  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  great  prince  who  was  the  object  of  it.  **  A 
pretty  sort  of  national  monument  truly  T*  said  I  to  myself. 
**  Latin  inscriptions  for  French  people,  and  pagan  symbols 
for  a  cathedral !"  If  the  artist,  whose  chisel  I  neverthe- 
less admired,  had  been  desirous  of  displaying  merely  his 
own  talents,  he  ought  to  have  recommended  to  his  suc- 
cessor to  leave  imperfect  a  small  portion  of  the  base  of 
this  monument  which  death  prevented  him  from  finishing, 
and  to  engrave  upon  it  these  words :  C&ustou  morietu  fa- 
ciebaU  This  consonance  of  fortune  would  have  united 
him  to  this  royal  monument,  and  would  have  given  great 
weight  to  the  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  human  things^ 
which  the  sight  of  a  tomb  cannot  fail  to  produce. 

Few  artists  seize  the  moral  object ;  they  seek  only  th« 
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picturesque.  *'  Oh  what  a  beautiful  subject  to  represent 
as  Belisarius !''  they  exclaim  wheu.tbey  hear  of  any  mo- 
dern  great  man  being  reduced  to  indigence.  The  liberal 
arts,  however,  are  destined  only  to  perpetuate  the  remcm* 
brance  of  virtue,  and  not  virtue  to  furnish  employment 
for  the  liberal  arts.  I  admit  that  the  celebrity  they  pnv 
cure  is  a  powerful  motive  with  most  men  for  performing 
great  actions,  though  in  fact  it  is  not  the  genuine  one ; 
but  if  it  does  not  inspire  the  sentiment,  it  is  at  least  some- 
times productive  of  the  acts.  At  the  present  day  we  go 
much  farther.  Societies  and  individuals  no  longer  seek 
to  destroy  the  glory  of  virtue,  but  the  honor  of  distribut- 
ing it  to  others.  God  knows  what  strange  confusion  is 
the  result !  Married  women  of  very  suspected  virtue,  and 
kept  mistresses  establish  rose-feasts :  they  give  prizes  to 
chastity.  Opera^girls  crown  our  victorious  generals. 
Marechal  Saxe,  say  our  historians,  was  crowned  with 
laurels  at  the  theatres  of  the  Nation ;  as  if  the  nation  had 
been  composed  of  comedians,  and  its  senate  were  a  tliea- 
tre  I  For  my  part,  I  consider  virtue  as  so  respectable,  that 
one  single  subject  of  sterling  worth  would  be  sufficient  to 
cover  with  ridicule  those  who  presume  to  distribute  these 
vain  and  contemptible  honors.  What  dancer,  for  exam- 
ple, would  have  the  impudence  to  crown  the  august  brow 
of  a  Turenne  or  of  a  Fenelon  ! 

The  French  Academy  would  be  much  more  proper 
for  directing,  by  the  charms  of  eloquence,  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  towards  our  great  men,  if  it  sought  less  by  its 
eulogies  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  the  dead  than  a  satire 
on  the  living.  Posterity  will  mistrust  alike  eulogy  and 
satire.  The  very  word  eulogy  carries  with  it  the  suspi- 
cion of  flattery :  besides,  this  kind  of  eloquence  charac- 
terizes nothing.  To  paint  virtue,  failings  and  vices  ought 
to  be  exhibited,  that  combats  and  victories  might  be  made 
to  result  from  them*  The  style  which  is  employed  is 
replete  with  pomp  and  luxuriance.  It  is  loadea  with  re- 
flections and  with  pictures  frequently  foreign  to  the  prin» 
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cipa)  object.  It  reieinble  a  Spanish  horse;  it  makes 
abundance  of  motions,  but  never  advances  from  the  spot. 
This  kind  of  vague,  indeterminate  eloquence,  is  not  adapt- 
ed to  any  great  man  in  particular,  because  it  may  be  ap- 
pHed  generally  to  all  those  who  have  pursued  the  same 
career.  Change  but  a  few  proper  names  in  the  eulogy  of 
a  general,  and  you  may  apply  it  to  all  the  generals  past, 
present,  and  to  come.  Besides  its  bombastic  tone  is  so  ill 
adapted  to  the  simple  language  of  truth  and  virtue,  that 
when  a  writer  is  desirous  of  introducing  characteristic 
traits  of  his  hero,  that  the  reader  may  at  least  know  to 
whom  he  alludes,  he  is  obliged  to  throw  them  into  noieg 
for  fear  of  deranging  his  academical  order. 

Most  assuredly,  if  Plutarch  had  written  only  the  eulo- 
gies of  celebrated  men,  they  would  not  be  more  read  at 
the  present  day  than  the  panegyric  of  Trajan,  which  cost 
the  younger  Pliny  the  labor  of  so  many  years.  You  will 
never  find  an  academical  eulogy  in  the  hands  of  the  vul- 
gar. They  may  perhaps  read  those  of  Fontenelle  and  a 
few  others,  if  those  who  are  praised  in  them  studied  du- 
ring their  lives  the  welfare  of  the  people.  But  the  nation 
is  fond  of  reading  history.  Some  time  ago,  walking  near 
the  Military  School,  1  perceived  at  a  distance,  near  a 
gravel-pit,  a  large  column  of  smoke.  I  went  towards  the 
place  to  see  whence  it  proceeded.  In  a  very  lonely  spot, 
not  unlike  that  in  which  Shakspeare  places  the  scene  of 
the  three  witches  in  Macbeth,  I  found  a  poor,  old  woman, 
sitting  on  a  stone.  She  was  attentively  reading  m  an  old 
book,  and  near  her  was  a  large  heap  of  herbs,  to  which 
she  had  set  fire.  I  asked  her  for  what  purpose  she  was 
burning  those  herbs.  She  replied  that  it  was  to  collect 
the  ashes,  and  to  sell  them  to  the  laundresses ;  that  for 
this  purpose  she  bought  the  unserviceable  plants  and 
herbage  of  gardeners,  and  waited  till  they  were  entirely 
consumed,  to  carry  away  the  ashes,  lest  they  should  be 
stolen  in  her  absence.  .After  she  had  gratified  my  curio- 
sity, she  began  reading  again  with  great  attention.     As 
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I  i¥as  particularly  desirouft  to  know  what  was  the  book 
with  which  she  charmed  her  toils,  I  requested  her  to  tell 
me  the  title  of  it  "It  is  the  life  of  M.  de  Turennc," 
replied  she.  ''And  what  do  you  think  of  it?'*  said  I. 
''Ah!"  answered  she  with  emotion,  "he  was  an  excellent 
man,  to  whom  a  minister  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  du- 
ring his  life.** 

I  retired,  with  increased  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
M.  de  Turenne,  who  soothed  the  cares  of  a  miserable  wo- 
man. It  is  thus  that  the  virtues  of  the  low  support  theno- 
selves  on  those  of  great  characters,  like  the  feeble  plants 
which  cling  to  the  trunk  of  the  oak,  that  they  may  not 
be  crushed  by  the  foot  of  the  passenger. 


SEQUEL  OF  STUDY  XIII. 


OF  THE  NOBIIiITT. 

To  encourage  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  ennobling 
the  descendants  of  virtuous  citizens.  In  making  nobility 
hereditary  they  were  guilty  of  a  very  great  error,  as  they 
thus  closed  the  career  of  distinction  against  the  rest  c^ 
the  nation.  As  it  is  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  a  cer 
tain  number  of  families,  it  ceases  to  be  a  national  reward 
without  which  a  whole  nation  may  in  course  of  time  be- 
come noble.  This  would  produce  a  lethargy  fatal  to  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  as  we  see  in  the  example  of  Spain 
and  of  a  part  of  Italy.  From  the  same  cause  result  many 
other  evils,  the  principal  of  which  is,  that  two  nations, 
which,  at  last,  have  no  interest  in  commor,  are  formed  in 
the  state ;  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  destrc  yed,  and  they 
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are  easily  subdued.  Such  has  been,  m  modern  times,  the 
fate  of  Hungary,  of  Bohemia,  of  Poland,  and  even  of  part 
of  the  provinces  of  our  own  kingdom,  such  as  Bretagne, 
where  the  nobility,  too  numerous  and  too  haughty,  formed 
a  class  totally  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  countries,  though  re- 
publican, though  so  powerful  in  the  opinion  of  our  political 
writers,  from  the  freedom  of  their  constitution,  were  easily 
subdued  by  despotic  princes,  who,  we  are  told,  rule  only 
over  staves.  The  reason  is,  that  the  common  people  of 
every  country  prefer  one  sovereign  to  a  thousand  tyrants, 
and  that  their  fate  is  always  decisive  of  the  fate  of  their 
masters.  The  Romans  softened  the  unjust  and  odious- 
distinctions  which  existed  between  the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians,  by  granting  to  the  latter,  privileges  and 
posts  of  the  highest  Importance. 

That  people  employed,  in  my  opinion,  still  stronge* 
means  of  uniting  the  two  classes  of  the  citizens;  I  mean  a- 
doptions.  How  many  great  men  were  formed  among  the 
people  by  the  hope  of  meriting  this  kind  of  reward,  not 
less  illustrious  and  more  touching  than  those  bestowed  by 
the  country!  It  was  thus  that  the  Catos  and  the  Scipios 
distinguished  themselves,  and  were  engrafted  into  patri- 
cian families.  It  was  thus  that  the  plebeian  Agrippa  ob- 
tained in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  I  am  not 
aware,  but  perhaps  it  is  only  a  consequence  of  my  igno- 
rance, that  adoption  was  ever  practised  among  us,  unless 
by  some  of  the  nobility,  who,  having  no  heirs,  knew  not 
at  their  death  to  whom  to  leave  their  domains.  Adop- 
tions are,  in  my  opinion,  far  preferable  to  the  distinctions 
of  nobility  granted  by  the  state.  They  would  revive 
illustrious  families  whose  descendants  are  now  languishing 
in  the  most  abject  penury.  Tliey  would  endear  the  nobi- 
lity to  the  people,  and  the  people  to  the  nobility.  The 
privilege  of  adoption  ought,  moreover,  to  be  a  kind  of 
recompcMce  bestowed  on  the  nobility  themselves.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  poor  man  of  rank,  who  has  acquired  re- 
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flown,  might  adopt  a  citizen  who  has  obtained  honorably 
dibtiuction.  A  nobleman  would  go  in  que^t  of  virtue 
among  the  people;  and  the  virtuous  commoner  would 
seek  a  good  man  for  a  patron  among  the  nobihty.  These 
political  ties  appear  to  me  to  be  stronger  and  more  honoi;- 
able  than  those  of  marriages  for  interest,  which»  in  uniting 
two  citizens  of  different  classes,  frequently  alienate  their 
families.  Nobility  acquired  in  this  manner  would  be,  in 
my  opinion,  far  preferable  to  that  conferred  by  [>ublic 
offices,  which,  being  obtained  only  by  venality,  is,  by  that 
circumstance,  divested  of  respect. 

The  inconvenience  of  hereditary  succession,  which,  in 
the  course  of  time,  renders  the  class  of  nobility  too  nume- 
rous, would  still  remain.  Some  have  thought  that  a 
remedy  might  be  provided  for  this  by  declaring  certain 
conditions  noble,  such  as  the  mercantile.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  spirit  of  commerce  be  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  honor  and  integrity  of  a  gentlemen.  Be- 
sides, how  can  those  embark  in  commerce  who  have  no 
money?  Is  it  not  necessary  to  give  a  premium  to  be 
taught  the  elements  of  the  profession?  And  how  can 
this  be  done  by  many  indigent  gentlemen  who  are  not 
even  ^able  to  find  clothes  for  their  children?  Some  of 
these  I  have  seen  in  Bretagne,  who  were  descended  from 
the  most  ancient  houses  in  the  province,  and  were  obliged 
for  a  living,  to  hire  themselves  as  mowers  to  the  farmers 
Would  to  heaven  that  all  conditions  were  noble,  and  es- 
pecially agriculture;  for  this  is  the  employment  all  the 
functions  of  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  virtue.  To 
be  a  farmer,  you  have  no  occasion  to  deceive,  to  flatter, 
to  degrade  yourself  or  to  do  violence  to  any  person.  You 
are  not  indebted  C(y  your  profits  to  the  vices  or  to  the 
■uxury  of  the  age,  but  to  the  bounty  of  heaven;  and  you 
are  at  least  attached  to  your  country  by  the  spot  of  ground 
vou  cultivate.  If  the  condition  of  a  farmer  were  ennobled, 
a  multitude  of  advantages  would  thence  accrue  to  the 
nhabitants  of  the  kingdom.      I  shall  now  suggest  a 
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resource  which  the  state  might  employ  for  the  benefit  iji 
the  indigent  nobility  Most  of  the  ancient  seis:nona1 
domains  are  now  purchased  by  people  who  have  no  merit 
but  that  of  wealth,  so  that  the  honors  of  many  illustrious 
houses  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are,  in 
truth,  unworthy  of  them.  The  king  might  purchase 
these  manors  when  they  are  to  be  sold,  he  might  reserve 
the  seignorial  rights,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  and 
bestow  these  little  domains  as  civil  and  military  rewards, 
on  good  officers,  useful  citizens,  and  noble  and  indigent 
families,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Timariots  in 
Turkey. 

Oy  AN  EX.YSIUM. 

The  elevation  to  the  rank  of  nobility  is  attended  with 
this  farther  inconvenience,  that  many  a  one  who  sets  out 
with  the  virtues  of  Marius,  finishes  with  having  his  vices. 
I  have  to  propose  a  method  of  conferring  distinction 
which  is  not  attended  with  the  dangers  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession, and  of  the  inconstancy  of  men :  it  is  this,  not  to 
confer  till  after  death  the  rewards  of  virtue. 

Death  affixes  the  last  seal  to  the  memory  of  man.  It 
is  well  known  what  weight  was  attached  to  the  judg- 
ments pronounced  by  the  Egyptians  on  their  fellow-citi- 
zens after  their  death.  It  was  then  that  the  Romans 
sometimes  made  deini-gods  of  them,  or  somesimes  threw 
them  into  the  Tiber.  The  people  sometimes  perform 
among  us  a  portion  of  this  duty,  when  priests  or  magis- 
trates are  wanting  to  fulfil  it.  I  have  stood  still  oftener 
than  once  to  see  a  magnificent  funeral  procession,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  tli^  pompous  ceremo- 
ny, as  of  listeninj:  to  the  opinions  passed  by  the  people  on 
the  most  high  and  mighty  lord  wto  was  the  occasion  of 
it.  I  have  frequently  heard  them  ask:  **Was  he  a  good 
master?  Was  he  a  good  husband,  a  good  father?  'Was 
he  charitable  to  the  poor?'*     This  last  enquiry  they  are 
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particularly  anxious  tosatisfy,  because,  bearing  incessantly 
In  mind  their  principal  want,  tiiey  scarcely  know  any 
other  virtue  in  the  rich  than  benevolence.  1  have  fre- 
quently heard  others  reply :  "O !  he  never  did  good  to  any 
body ;  he  was  severe  towards  his  family  and  his  servants.** 
At  the  interment  of  a  farmer-general,  who  left  a  fortune 
of  more  than  twelve  millions,  I  have  heard  this  expres- 
sion: **  He  drove  away  the  poor  country-people  with  a 
pitch-fork  whenever  they  asked  charity  at  the  gates  of  his 
mansion.**  The  spectators  on  this  begin  to  curse  the 
memory  of  the  deceased.  Such  are  usually  the  funeral 
orations  of  the  rich  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  Their 
judgments  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  farther  consequences 
were  not  the  police  of  Paris  under  such  excellent  regula- 
tions. 

Nothing  but  death  can  ensure  reputation,  and  nothing 
but  religion  can  consecrate  it.  This  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  our  great  men.  Hence  proceeds  the  splendor 
df  their  monuments  in  our  churches.  It  is  not  the  priests 
who  prevail  upon  them  to  direct  that  they  shall  be  interr- 
ed there,  as  many  people  imagine.  The  priests  would  not 
fail  to  receive  their  dues,  if  they  were  buried  in  the  coun- 
try; it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  exact  a 
handsome  sum  for  their  journey,  and  they  would  not  in- 
hale, all  the  year  round,  in  their  stalls  the  infectious  odor 
of  dead  bodies.  The  principal  obstacle  to  this  necessary 
police  originates  with  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  who, 
though  they  scarcely  ever  visit  the  church  during  their 
life-time,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  place  in  it  after  their 
death,  that  the  people  may  admire  their  monuments  and 
their  virtues  of  marble  and  of  bronze.  But,  thanks  to  the 
allegories  of  our  artists,  and  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  our 
scholars,  the  people  remain  ignorant  of  their  meaning,  and 
make  no  other  reflection  at  the  sight  of  them  than  that 
they  must  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  that  all 
the  copper  consumed  in  them  would  be  employed  to 
much  better  purpose  in  the  making  of  kettles. 
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Religion  alone  can  consecrate  in  a  durable  manner  the 
memory  of  virtue.  The  late  king  of  Prussia,  who  was  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  grand  springs  of  politics, 
did  not  forget  this.  As  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
prevails  in  his  dominions,  excludes  the  images  of  Saints 
from  the  churchea,  he  caused  the  portraits  of  distinguished 
officers  who  had  fallen  in  the  service,  to  be  placed  in  them. 
The  6rst  time  I  visited  the  churches  of  Berlin,  1  was 
greatly  surprised  lo  observe  there  several  portraits  of  officers 
iu  regimentals.  An  inscription  beneath  recorded  their 
names,  their  age,  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  the4)attle 
in  which  they  fell.  There  was  also,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
a  line  or  two  in  praise  of  each  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
inscriptions.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  with  what  mili- 
tary enthusiasm  these  objects  inspired  his  people.  Among 
us,  there  is  not  an  order  of  monks,  however  mean,  but 
what  exhibits  in  its  cloisters  and  its  churches,  pictures  of 
its  great  men,  who  are  indisputably  more  celebrated  and 
more  known  than  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  the 
state.  These  subjects,  which  are  always  accompanied  with 
picturesque  and  interesting  circumstances,  are  the  most 
powerful  means  they  employ  for  obtaining  novices.  The 
Carthusians  already  perceive  that  they  have  fewer  novices 
smce  their  cloister  has  lost  the  melancholy  history  of  St 
Bruno,  so  admirably  painted  by  Le  Sueur.  There  is  not 
any  class  of  citizens  which  care  about  the  portraits  of  men 
who  have  been  useful  only  to  the  nation  and  to  mankind, 
unless  it  be  the  dealers  in  prints,  who  sometimes  display 
their  figures,  hung  in  strings,  and  colored  with  red  and 
blue.  There  the  people  sometimes  seek  to  discover  them 
among  those  of  harlequins  and  actresses.  We  shall  soon 
have,  it  is  said,  the  spectacle  of  a  Museum  at  the  Tuileries; 
hut  this  royal  monument  is  consecrated  rather  to  talents 
than  to  patriotism,  and,  like  many  others,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  inaccessible  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people. 

It  is  my  wish,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  citizen  whatever 
should  be  interred  in  the  churches.    Xenophon  relates  thai 
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CyrdSy  tlie  sovereign  of  the  greatest  part  of  AsJa,  directed* 
when  dying,  that  he  shbuld  be  buried  in.  fields  under  trees, 
in  order,  as  that  great  prince  observed,  that  the  elements 
of  his  body  might,  as  speedily  as  possible,  be  commingled 
with  those  of  Nature,  and  again  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  her  beautiful  works.  This  sentiment  was  worthy  of  the 
sublime  soul  of  Cyrus;  but  in  every  country,  tombs, 
especially  those  of  great  kings,  are  the  monuments  most 
revered  by  the  nations.  The  Savages  look  upon  those  of 
their  ancestocs  as  titles  of  possession  to  the  country  they 
mhabit  '*This' country  is  ours,**  say  they;  **the  bones  of 
our  fathers  repose  in  it.**  When  they  are  obliged  to  leave 
it,  tliey  dig  them  up  with  tears,  and  carry  them  away  with 
demonstrations  of  the  highest  respect.  The  Turks  inter 
their  dead  by  the  side  of  the  highways,  after  the  manner 
ci  the  Romans.  The  Chinese  mid^e  enchanting  spots  of 
their  burial  places.  They  deposit  their  dead  in  the  vicinity 
of  towns,  in  grottoes,  scooped  in  the  sides  of  hills ;  th^y 
decorate  the  entrance  with  architectnre,  and  plant  before 
and  about  them  groves  of  cypress  and  fir,  intermingled 
with  trees  that  produce  flowers  and  fruits.  These  places 
inspire  a  melancholy  pleasing  and  profound,  not  only  by 
the  natural  effect  of  their  decoration,  but  by  the  moral 
sentiment  excited  in  us  by  tombs,  which,  as  we  have  else- 
where observed,  are  monuments  placed  on  the  borders  of 
the  two  worlds. 

Otir  great  men,  therefore,  would  not  lose  any  of  the 
respect  which  they  wish  to  attach  to  their  memory,  if  they 
were  interred  in  public  cemeteries,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
.capital.  Here  might  be  erected  a  spacious  sepulchral 
chapel,  appropriated  to  funeral  ceremonies,  which  frequently 
derange  the  regular  service  in  parish  churches.  Artists 
might  give  full  scope  to  their  powers  in  the  decoration 
of  these  mausoleums ;  and  the  temples  of  humility  and  of 
truth  would  no  longer  be  prophaned  by  the  vanity  and 
the  falsehood  of  epitaphs. 

While  each  citizen  would  be  left  at  liberty  to  chuse 
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any  kiiid  of  lodging  he  pleased  in  this  last  and  eternal  inn, 
I  aliould  wish  a  place  near  Paris  to  be  chosen  and  conse- 
crated by  religion  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  there  the 
ashes  of  men  who  have  deserved  well  of  their  country. 

The  services  that  may  be  rendered  it  are  numerous  and 
of  very  different  natures.  We  scarcely  know  more  than 
one  kind,  proceeding  from  formidable  qualities,  such  as 
valor.  We  respect  nothing  but  what  inspires  us  with  fear. 
The  marks  of  our  esteem  are  frequently  testimonies  of  our 
weakness.  We  are  elevated  only  by  fear,  and  not  by 
gratitude.  There  is  no  modem  nation,  however  small,  but 
what  boasts  of  its  Alexanders  and  its  Caesars,  but  none 
liat  has  its  Bacchus  and  its  Ceres.  The  ideas  of  the  an- 
cients, who  were  at  least  as  brave  as  we,  were  indisputably 
more  just.  Plutarch  somewhere  observes  that  Ceres  and 
Bacchus,  who  were  mortals,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of 
gods,  on  account  of  the  blessings,  pure,  durable,  and  uni- 
versal which  they  had  conferred  on  men ;  but  that  Her- 
culesy  Theseus,  and  the  other  heroes,  were  placed  only 
among  the  demt-gods,  because  the  services  they  rendered 
to  mankind  were  transient,  limited,  and  mingled  with 
many  evils. 

I  am  frequently  astonished  at  our  indifference  towards 
the  memory  of  those  of  our  ancestors  who  have  brought  us 
useful  trees,  whose  fruits  and  whose  shade  now  afford  us 
so  much  pleasure.  The  names  of  these  benefactors  are,  in 
general,  totally  unknown,  yet  their  benevolence  is  perpe- 
tuated for  us  from  age  to  age.  It  was  not  thus  that  the 
Romans  acted.  Pliny  boasts  that  among  the  eight  species 
of  cherries  known  at  Rome  in  his  time,  there  was  one 
called  the  Plinian,  from  the  name  of  one  of  his  relations, 
to  whom  Italy  was  indebted  for  it.  The  other  species  of 
the  same  fruit  bore  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  fami- 
lies at  Rome,  and  were  called  the  Apronian,  the  Actiao, 
the  CeciKan,  the  Julian,  &c.  He  informs  us  that  it  was 
jLucuIIus  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  brought  the 
first  cherry-trees  from  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  to  Italy 
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whence  they  spread  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  over 
all  Europe,  and  even  as  far  as  Britain,  which  was  then 
peopled  by  barbarians.  They  were  probably  the  fiiai 
means  towards  civilization  of  the  island ;  for  the  first  law* 
always  arise  out  of  agriculture,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Greeks  denominated  Ceres  the  legislatrix  Pliny  in.  ano* 
ther  place  coi.gratulates  Pompey  and  Vespasian  for  having 
brought  to  Rome  the  ebony-tree  and  that  which  yields  the 
balm  of  Judea,  to  grace  their  triumphs,  as  if  they  had  then 
triumphed  not  only  over  nations,  but  over  the  very  nature 
of  their  countries.  Assuredly  if  I  had  any  wish  tha<  ^y 
name  should  be  perpetuated,  I  would  rather  it  were  given 
to  a  fruit  in  France,  than  to  an  island  in  America.  In  the 
season  of  that  fruit,  my  countrymen  would  bless  my  memory. 
My  name  would  be  more  durable  in  the  baskets  of  peasants 
than  if  inscribed  on  columns  of  marble.  I  know  no  monu- 
ment of  the  house  of  Montmorenci  more  durable  or  more 
dear  to  the  people  than  the  cherry,  which  is  called  by  that 
name.  The  good-henry,  otherwise  lapathum^  which  grows 
without  cultivation  in  the  fields,  will  be  a  more  lasting 
record  of  the  memory  of  Henry  IV.  than  the  statue  of 
bronze  erected  on  the  PontNeuf,  notwithstanding  the  iron 
railing  and  the  guards  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  If  the 
seeds  and  the  heifers  which  Louis  XV.  sent  from  a  native 
impulse  of  humanity  to  the  island  of  Otaheite,  should  mul- 
tiply there,  they  will  preserve  his  memory  longer,  and 
endear  it  more  among  the  people  of  the  South  Sea  than 
the  little  brick  pyramid  which  flattering  academicians 
attempted  to  erect  to  him  at  Quito,  and  perhaps  than  the 
statues  raised  to  him  in  his  own  kingdom. 

The  benefit  of  a  useful  plant,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  roost  important  services  that  a  citizen  can  render  to 
his  country.  Foreign  plants  connect  us  with  the  nations 
from  .which  they  come;  they  transport  to  our  climate  some- 
thing of  their  felicity  and  of  their  genial  suns.  An  olive- 
tree  represents  to  me  the  happy  region  of  Greece  much 
better  than  the  work  of  Pausanias;  and  I  think  the  gifts 
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of  Minerva  much  more  ttrottgly  expreiaed  by  it  tban  by 
roedaJliontw  Under  the  iDdiau-chesiuit,  in  flower»  I  repose 
beneath  the  rich  umbrage  of  Asia;  the  perfume  of  the 
lemon  transports  me  to  Arabia ;  and  when  1  ameU  to  the 
suN-flower  1  am  in  voluptuous  Peru. 

I  would,  therefore,  begin  with  erecting  the  first  nM>nu- 
ments  of  pubKc  gratitude  to  those  who  liave  introduced 
among  us  uteAil  plants.  For  this  purpose  I  would  chuse 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Seine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  convert  it  into  an  Elysiunk  For  example,  I 
would  take  that  which  is  below  the  bold  bridge  of  Neuilly, 
and  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  infallibly  be  comprehended 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  I  would  add  to  it  that  branch  of 
the  Seine  which  is  unserviceable  for  navigation,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  adjacent  continent.  Around  this  vast  tract 
and  along  its  shores,  I  would  plant  the  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants  with  which  France  has  been  enriched  for  several 
ages  past  There  would  be  seen  the  Indian  chesnut,  the 
tulip-tree,  the  mulberry,  the  acacias  of  America  and  of 
Asia,  the  pines  of  Virginia  and  of  Siberia,  the  auricula  of 
the  Alps,  the  tulip  of  Calcedonia.  The  service-tree  of 
Canada  with  its  scarlet  bunches,  the  moffnoiia  grtmdiflorm 
of  America,  which  produces  the  largest  and  most  fragrant 
flowers,  and  the  ikvia  of  China,  which  has  none  thid;  are 
apparent,  would  entwine  their  branches,  and  would  form» 
here  and  there,  enchanted  bowers.  Beneath  their  sliade, 
and  amid  plants  of  different  shades  of  verdure^  should  be 
placed  the  monuments  of  those  who  brought  them  to 
France.  Around  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Nicot,  ambassa- 
dor from  France  to  Portugal,  which  is  at  present  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  would  grow  that  celebrated  plant  to- 
bacco, at  first  called  after  him  Niootiani,  because  he  was 
the  first  who  extended  the  knowledge  of  it  all  over  Europe. 
There  is  not  a  prince  of  Europe  but  what  owes  him  a 
statue  for  his  service;  for  there  is  not  any  vegetable  in  the 
world  that  has  brought  so  much  money  into  their  exche- 
quers, and  afforded  so  many  pleasing  illusions  to  their 
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subjects:  the  nepenthe  of  Homer  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
It.  On  a  marble  slab  near  the  preceding,  might  be  en- 
g^ved  the  name  of  the  Flemish  Auger  de  Busbeck,  or 
Busbeqiiius,  ambasaador  of  Ferdinand  I.  king  of  the  Romans 
to  the  Porte,  whose  letters  are  so  extremely  interesting; 
and  this  little  monument  might  be  placed  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  lilach,  which  he  brought  from  Constantinople, 
and  presented  to  Europe  in  1562.  The  lucerne  of  Media 
would  surround  with  its  branches  the  monument  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  the  unknown  farmer  who  first 
sowed  it  on  our  gra^liy  hills,  and  clothed  our  dry  lands 
with  pasturage,  which  may  be  renewed  four  times  within 
the  year.  At  the  sight  of  tiie  solanum  of  America,  whose 
root  produces  the  potatoe,  tlie  people  would  bless  the  name 
of  him  who  procured  them  an  aliment  which,  like  wheat, 
dreads  neither  the  inconstancy  of  the  elements  nor  the 
granary  of  the  monopolist.  Nor  would  they  behold  with- 
out interest  the  urn  of  the  unknown  traveller  who  adorned 
the  humble  windows  of  their  obscure  dwellings  for  ever 
with  the  brilliant  colors  of  Aurora,  by  bringing  from  Peru 
the  flower  of  the  nasturtium.* 

Advancing  into  this  agreeable  place,  we  should  behold 
beneath  domes  and  porticoes,  the  relics  and  the  busts  of 
those,  who,  by  the  invention  of  arts,  taught  us  to  make  the 
most  of  the  productions  of  Nature,  and  who,  by  their  genius, 
spared  us  long  and  laborious  toils.  They  would  require 
no  epitaphs.  The  figures  of  the  stocking-frame,  of  the 
machme  for  throwing  silk,  of  the  wind-mill,  would  be  in- 
scriptions august  and  eatpressive  on  the  tombs  of  their 
inventors,  as  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder  on  that  of  Archi- 
medes. The  air-balloon  might  one  day  be  engraved  on 
the  tomb  of  Montgolfier;  but  we  ought  first  to  know  if 

*  F»r  my  part*  I  ckcftM  behold  the  mcmuBient  of  that  man,  were  it  only 
a  tile,  with  greater  respect  than  the  saperb  maasoleDnii  erected,  in  aeveral 
parts  of  Earope  and  America,  in  honor  of  the  cmel  ronqnerors  of  Mexi^ 
sad  Para.  More  than  one  hittoriaa  baa  wrtttea  their  eaiogy ;  bat  Divioa 
Provkleuce  baa  done  tbem  luttice.  All  perished  by  a  violent  death,  and 
ttost  of  them  by  the  hand  of  theexecatiooer 
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this  extraordinary  machine,  which  conveys  men  through 
the  air  by  means  of  a  globe  of  air  dilated  by  the  fire  or 
gas,  will  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  nations;  for  the 
name  of  the  inventor  even  of  gunpowder,  if  it  were  known, 
could  not  be  admitted  into  the  asylum  of  the  benefactors 
of  humanity. 

On  approaching  the  centre  of  this  Elysium,  we  should 
find  the  still  more  venerable  monuments  of  those,  who 
by  their  virtue,  have  bequeathed  to  posterity  fruits  sti 
sweeter  than  those  of  the  vegetables  of  Asia,  and  have 
exercised  the  most  sublime  of  all  talents.  Here  would  be 
seen  the  tombs  and  the  statues  of  the  generous  Duquesne, 
who  equipped  a  squadron  at  his  own  expence,  for  the 
defence  of  his  country;  of  the  wise  Catinat,  equally  tran- 
quil in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  and  in  the  humble  retire- 
ment of  St.  Gratien;  and  of  the  heroic  Chevalier  d^Assas, 
who  sacrificed  his  life  at  night  to  the  safety  of  the  French 
army,  in  the  woods  of  Closterkam.  There  would  be  th« 
illustrious  writers  who  kindled  in  their  countrymen  the 
love  of  magnanimous  dee«k ;  there  would  be  seen  Amyot 
resting  on  the  bust  of  PlKiarch.  And  thou  who  gavest  a^ 
once  the  precept  and  the  ei ample  of  virtue,  divine  author 
of  Telemachus!  we  should  behold  thy  ashes  and  thy  figure 
ill  this  image  of  those  Elysian  Fields  T«hich  thou  hast  so 
admirably  described. 

.  Here  too  the  monuments  of  virtuous  fen^les  would  fin^i 
a  place,  for  virtue  knows  no  distinction  of  sejc.  We  should 
here  see  the  statues  of  those,  who,  though  possessinft 
beauty,  preferred  a  life  of  labor,  far  removed  from  the 
frivolous  pleasures  of  th«  world;  mothers  of  families  who 
restored  order  in  a  denjiged  bouse,  who,  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  9  frequently  faithless  husband,  preserved  their 
conjugal  fidelity  even  after  his  death,  and  sacrificed  their 
youth  to  the  education  of  their  beloved  children;  and, 
finally,  those  who  attained  the  highest  degree  of  lustre  by 
the  very  obscurity  of  their  virtues.  To  this  place  siiouP' 
l*e  removed  the  tomb  o(  a  lady  named  LamoignoDy  fxi^Uk 
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the  poor  church  of  Saint  Giles,  inhere  it  is  unnoticed;  her 
affecting  epitaph  would  render  it  still  more  worthy  of  the 
situation  than  the  chisel  of  Girardon,  of  which  it  is  the 
master-piece.  There  we  find  it  recorded  that  her  friends 
intended  to  inter  her  remains  in  another  place;  but  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  who  had  often  tasted  her  bounty,  car- 
ried her  body  away  by  force,  and  deposited  it  in  their 
church.  They  themselves  would  undoubtedly  convey  the 
relics  of  their  benefactress,  and  exhibit  them  there  to  the 
public  veneration. 

Here  patriot*  live,  who,  for  their  comitry's  good, 
In  lighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Priests  of  unblemish'd  lives  here  made  abode. 
And  poets  worthy  their  aspiring  god : 
And  searching  wits  of  more  mechanic  parts. 
Who  grac'd  their  age  with  new-invented  arts: 
Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend. 
And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 

JEneld,  book  6. 

Here  would  be  monuments  of  every  kind  distributed 
according  to  the  different  merits  of  individuals:  obelisks, 
columns,  pyramids,  urns,  basso  relievos,  medallions,  statues, 
pedestals,  colonnades,  domes;  they  should  not  be  heaped 
together,  as  in  a  warehouse,  but  arranged  with  taste;  nor 
should  they  all  be  of  white  marble,  as  if  they  came  out  of 
the  same  quarry,  but  of  marbles  and  stones  of  every  color, 
lo  this  vast  tract,  which  I  suppose  to  be  at  least  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  there  should  neither  be  regular 
lines,  nor  earth  dug  up,  nor  lawns,  nor  trees  cut  and 
cropped,  nor  any  thing  whatever  to  resemble  our  gardens. 
There  should  even  be  no  Latin  inscriptions,  no  mytholo- 
gical expressions,  nothing  that  savored  of  its  peculiar 
Academy.  Still  less  should  there  be  any  titles  of  dignities 
and  honors  which  recal  the  vain  ideas  of  the  world;  all 
the  qualities  which  are  destroyed  by  death  should  be  ex- 
cluded ;  nothing  should  there  be  noticed  but  good  actions, 
which  survive  the  performer  of  them,  which  are  the  only 
titles  to  the  notice  of  posterity,  and  to  the  rewards  of  the 
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Almighty.  The  inacriptioDs  should  be  simple,  and  should 
arise  oat  of  each  subject  It  would  not  be  the  living  who 
would  here  speak  in  vain  to  the  dead  and  to  inanimate  ob- 
jectip  9M  in  ouffs  but  the  dead  and  inanimate  objects  ad- 
dressing the  living  for  their  instruction^  as  among  the 
ancients.  This  correspondence  of  an  invisible  with  a 
visible  nature,  of  time  past  with  time  present,  imparts  to 
the  soul  the  celestial  extension  of  infinity,  and  is  the 
source  of  the  delight  we  receive  from  ancient  inscriptioos. 

Thus,  for  example,  on  a  rock  planted  in  the  midst  of  a 
bed  of  Chili  strawberries,  would  be  read  these  words: 

J  was  unknown  in  Europe;  but  in  suck  a  ytar^  such  m 
perwn,  horn  in  such  aplaee^  transplanted  me  from  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Chili:  and  now  I  produce  flowers  andfivits 
in  the  happy  climate  of  France, 

Beneath  a  basso  relievo  of  colored  marble,  representing 
little  children  eating,  drinking,  and  diverting  themselves^ 
we  should  find  this  inscription: 

We  wore  exposed  in  the  streets  to  doys,  to  famine,  andto 
cold;  swh  a  person^  of  such  a  place,  took  us  tra,  clothed  us, 
and  gave  us  the  milk  refused  us  hy  our  mothers. 

At  the  foot  of  a  statue  of  white  marble  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  sitting  and  wiping  her  eyes,  with  the 
expression  ofmingkd  joy  and  grief:    . 

/ 100^  hateful  to  heaven  and  to  mankind ;  but,  smitten 
witk  repentance,  I  appeased  heaven  hy  my  tears,  and  made 
amends  for  the  evil  I  had  done  to  men  by  attending  the 
unfortunate. 

Near  the  above,  beneath  the  figure  of  a  young  female 
in  a  mean  dress,  spinning  at  her  wheel,  and  looking  with 
ecstacy  towards  heaven,  should  be  read  the  followtng: 

I  despued  the  vain  joys  of  the  world,  and  now  I  am 
happy. 

Some  of  these  monuments  should  have  nothing  but  the 
mere  name  for  their  eulogy :  such  should  be^  for  example^ 
the  tomb  containing  the  ashes  of  the  author  of  Te]ero»> 
chus,  unless  these  words,  so  well  adapted  to  his  amiable 
and  sublime  character,  were  engraved  upon  it: 
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Ht  fulfiWA  the  two  prteepU  rf  the  lawi  he  loved  God 
^ndm^n. 

I  h live  no  occasion  to  observe  these  inscriptions  might 
be  ft)mpo8ed  in  a  better  style  than  mine;  but  one  thing  1 
should  insist  upon,  namely^  that  in  these  figures  there 
should  be  nothing  of  an  insolent  look,  no  hair  streaming 
in  the  wind,  like  that  of  the  angel  sounding  the  trump  o' 
the  resurrection;  no  theatrical  grief  and  violent  move* 
meats  of  the  drapery,  as  in  the  Magdalen  of  the  CarmeU 
ites;  no  mythological  attributes,  which  are  above  the 
comprehensions  of  the  common  people.  Each  person 
would  there  be  represented  in  his  proper  dress;  we  should 
there  see  sailors  in  their  jackets;  nuns  in  their  mob  caps ; 
Savoyards  with  their  stools,  milk-pots,  and  soup-basins. 
These  statues  of  virtuous  citizens  would  be  quite  as  re- 
spectable as  those  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  certainly  more 
interesting  than  those  of  the  antique  grinder  and  gladia- 
tor: but  it  would  be  necessary  for  our  artists  to  study  to 
express,  like  the  ancients,  the  characters  of  the  soul  in  the 
attitude  of  the  body  and  in  the  features  of  the  face,  such 
as  repentance,  hope,  joy,  sensibility,  innocence.  These 
are  the  costumes  of  Nature  which  never  vary,  and  which 
always  please,  under  whatever,  habit  they  may  be  exhibi- 
ted. Nay,  even  the  meaner  are  the  occupations  and  the 
dress  of  these  persons,  the  more  sublime  the  expression  of 
charity^  of  humanity,  of  innocence,  and  of  all  their  virtues 
will  ap{>ear.  A  young  and  beautiful  woman,  working 
like  Peneiope  at  a  loom,  and  modestly  dressed  in  a  Gre- 
cian robe  with  long  folds,  would  undoubtedly  afford  plea« 
sure  to  every  eye:  but  I  should  think  her  a  thousand 
times  more  moving  than  Penelope  herself,  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation,  in  the  rags  of  penury  and  misfortune. 

On  these  tombs  would  be  seen  neither  skeletons  nor 
wings  of  bats,  nor  the  scythe  of  Time,  nor  any  of  those 
frightful  attributes  with  which  our  slavish  education  strives 
to  instil  into  our  minds  the  fear  of  death,  that  last  blessing 
of  Nature;  but  we  should  behold  on  them  the  emblems 
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indicative  of  a  happy  aod  immortal  life;  yessels  battered 
by  the  tempest,  making  the  desired  port,  and  doves  flyinff 
towards  heaven. 

The  sacred  statues  of  virtuous  citizens,  crowned  with 
flowers,  exhibiting  in  their  features  the  characters  of 
peace  and  consolation,  should  be  ranged  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  round  a  vast  green,  beneath  the  trees  of  the 
country,  the  stately  beech,  the  majestic  fir,  the  chesnut 
laden  with  fruit.  There  too  we  should  see  the  vine  mar- 
ried  to  the  elm,  and  the  apple-tree  of  Normandy  covered 
with  its  fruits  colored  like  flowers.  From  Hie  middle  of 
this  green  would  rise  a  temple  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda. 
It  should  be  surrounded  with  a  peristyle  of  majestic  co- 
lumns, as  was  formerly  the  MoUt  Adriana  at  Rome:  but 
I  would  have  it  to  be  much  more  spacious.  On  the 
frieze  should  be  inscribed  these  words: 

To  the  love  ofmankmd. 

In  the  midst  should  be  an  altar  simple  and  unadorned, 
where,  on  certain  days,  divine  service  should  be  performed. 
Neither  sculpture,  nor  painting,  nor  gold,  nor  jewels^ 
would  be  worthy  to  decorate  the  interior  of  this  temple; 
Dut  sacred  inscriptions  should  announce  the  kind  of  merit 
which  there  obtains  the  crown.  It  is  true,  that  all  those 
who  would  repose  near  it  would  not  be  saints:  but  over 
the  principal  door  we  should  read  on  a  white  marble 
slab  these  divine  words. 

Her  tint^  which  are  many^  are  forgiven,  for  she  loved 
much. 

On  another  part  of  the  frieze  might  be  engraved  the 
following,  which  instructs  us  in  the  nature  of  our  duties: 

Virtue  is  an  effort  made  in  spite  of  ourselves,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures,  with  the  intention  of  pleor 
sing  God  alone. 

To  this  might  be  added  the  following,  which  is  calcu- 
lated  to  repress  our  ambitious  emulations: 

The  smallest  act  of  virtue  is  more  commendable  than  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  talents. 
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On  other  tablets  might  be  inscribed  maxims  inculca- 
ting hope  in  divine  providence,  borrowed  from  the  philo- 
sophers of  ail  nations,  such  as  the  following,  which  it 
taken  from  the  modern  Persians: 

When  you  are  most  afflicted^  then  you  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  expect  consolation.  The  narrowest  part  of  the 
valley  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain* 

And  the  following,  which  is  from  the  same  country: 

Whoever  has  firmly  attached  his  heart  to  God,  is  happily 
delivered  from  all  the  afflictions  that  can  befal  him  in  this 
world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Philosophic  sentences  on  the  vanity  of  the  things  of 
this  world  might  likewise  be  introduced,  such  as  this: 

Reckon  your  days  by  pleasures,  by  love,  by  riches,  by 
yrandeur,  and  the  last  will  accuse  tdl  the  preceding  of 
vanity. 

Or  the  following,  which  opens  a  prospect  into  the  next 
life: 

He  who  has  given  light  to  the  eyes  of  man,  sounds  to  his 
ears,  perfumes  to  his  smell,  and  fruits  to  his  taste,  will  one 
day  fill  his  heart,  which  nothing  here  below  is  able  to  satisfy. 

And  this  other,  which  induces  us  to  be  charitable  to 
men  for  our  own  interest: 

When  we  study  the  world,  we  value  only  those  men  who 
posses*  sagacity ;  but  when  we  study  ourselves  we  esteem 
only  those  who  have  indulgence. 

Round  the  cupola,  in  letters  of  antique  bronze,  should 
be  inscribed  the  following: 

A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another,  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another* 
John  xiii,  24. 

To  decorate  the  exterior  of  this  temple  with  suitable 
dignity,  there  would  be  occasion  for  no  other  ornaments 
than  those  of  Nature.  The  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
and  the  last  beams  of  the  setting  lummary  would  pild  ita 

•  Set  Chardln't  accoual  of  the  Palace  of  I«p«l>tftk 
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cupola,  toweriog  iibove  the  ibreste;  by  day  the  fires  of 
ooon,  and  by  night  the  moon's  mild  radiance  would  throw 
iti  majestic  shadow  over  the  verdant  turf;  the  Seine 
would  repeat  its  reflexion  in  its  waves ;  in  vain  the  tem- 
pest would  batter  its  enormous  vault;  and  when  Time 
should  have  covered  it  with  moss,  native  oaks  would  issue 
from  its  antique  walla^  and  the  eagles  of  heaven  hovering 
round*  would  repair  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  building  their 


Neither  talents,  nor  birth,  nor  wealth  should  entitle  any 
mdividual  to  a  monument  in  this  patriotic  and  sacred  spot 
But  it  may  be  asked,  who  is  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
those  whose  remains  shall  be  there  deposited?  The  king 
alone  should  be  the  judge,  and  the  people  the  reporter  of 
them.  To  obtain  this  kind  of  renown,  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  a  citizen  to  have  cultivated  a  plant  in  a  hot- 
houae,  or  even  in  his  garden;  it  must  have  been  natura- 
lized in  the  fields,  and  its  fruits  brought  for  sale  to  the 
market  It  would  not  be  enough  that  the  model  of  an 
ingenious  machine  was  in  the  cabinet  of  an  artist,  and 
that  it  had  been  approved  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences ; 
the  machine  itself  ouglit  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  in  common  use.  It  would  not  tie  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  merit  of  a  literary  work  that  it  had  been  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy;  it  must  have  been  read  by  that 
class  of  persons  for  whom  it  Is  designed.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, a  patriotic  ode  would  be  reputed  of  no  value,  unless 
it  were  sung  by  the  people  in  the  streets.  The  merit  of  a 
military  or  naval  officer  should  not  be  decided  from  the 
gazettes,  but  from  the  suffrages  of  the  soldiers  or  sailors. 
The  people,  it  is  true,  scarcely  perceive  in  the  citizens  any 
other  virtue  than  benevolence;  they  consult  only  their 
principal  want;  but  their  instinct  in  this  particular  is 
conformable  to  the  divine  law,  for  all  the  virtues,  even 
those  which  appear  the  most  remote,  lead  to  this  point ; 
and  if  the  rich  were  to  seek  to  gain  their  affections  by  acts 
of  kindness,  that  is  precisely  the  disposition  which  we  are 
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desirous  of  exciting  in  them.  They  would  fulfil  their 
dutiesy  and  the  higher  ranks  would  be  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  lower. 

From  such  an  institution  would  result  the  re-establish- 
ment of  one  of  those  laws  of  Nature  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance  to  a  nation;  I  mean  an  inexhaustible 
perspective  of  infinity,  as  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a 
people,  as  of  an  individual.  Such  is,  as  we  have  else- 
where seen,  the  nature  of  the  human  mind ;  if  it  discovers 
not  infinity  in  its  views,  it  recoils  upon  itself,  and  its 
powers  are  employed  in  its  destruction.  Rome  presented 
to  the  patriotism  of  her  citizens  the  conquest  of  the  world; 
but  this  object  was  too  limited :  her  last  victory  would 
have  been  the  commencement  of  her  ruin.  The  establish- 
ment which  I  propose  is  not  attended  with  that  inconve- 
uience.  There  is  not  any  object  more  important  to  man 
than  his  own  end ;  and  there  are  no  monuments  more  va* 
Tied  and  more  pleasing  than  those  of  virtue.  If  but  one 
single  slab  of  Bretagne  marble  or  Auvergne  granite  were 
placed  every  year  in  this  Elysium,  there  would  be  novelty 
sufficient  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  people  perpetually 
engaged.  The  provinces  of  the  kingdom  would  plead 
against  the  capital,  to  obtain  a  place  there  for  their  vir- 
tuous inhabitants.  What  an  august  tribunal  might  be 
formed  of  bishops,  illustrious  for  their  piety,  upright  ma- 
gistrates^  celebrated  generally  to  examine  their  different 
claims!  How  many  memoirs  would  appear,  calculated  to 
interest  the  people,  who  see  in  the  national  library  nothing 
but  the  death-warrants  of  notorious  criminals,  or  the  lives 
of  saints  which  are  beyond  their  comprehension!  How 
many  new  subjects  would  be  presented  to  our  literary 
men,  who  are  eternally  citing  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  or 
condescend  to  be  the  factors  of  the  reputation  of  the  Greeks 
end  Romans!  How  many  curious  anecdotes  for  our  rich 
voluptuaries!  They  pay  extravagant  sums  for  the  history 
of  an  insect,  engraved  in  every  possible  manner,  and  stu- 
died  with  a  microscope,  minute  by  minute,  in  all  the  pha- 
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MS  of  its  life  They  would  not  derive  less  pleasure  froiD 
tn  acquaiotance  with  the  manuers  of  a  poor  charcoal- 
burner,  bringing  up  his  family  in  the  paths  of  virtue  iu 
the  forestSp  amid  smugglers  and  banditti;  or  thoce  c^  a 
wretched  fisherman,  who,  to  furnish  delicacies  for  their 
tableau  lives  like  a  thrush  in  the  midst  of  tempests. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  monuments,  executed  with 
the  taste  of  which  we  are  capable,  would  attract  to  Paris 
a  g^reat  number  of  wealthy  foreigners.  They  now  come 
hither  to  live;  they  would  then  come  also  to  die.  They 
would  seek  to  deserve  well  of  a  nation  which  had  become 
the  arbitren  of  tlie  virtues  of  Europe,  and  to  obtain  a  last 
asylum  in  the  sacred  soil  of  the  Elysium,  of  which  all  the 
Tirtuous  and  beneficent  would  be  reputed  citizens.  This 
establishment,  which  might  undoubtedly  be  formed  in  a 
manner  very  superior  to  the  feeble  sketch  which  I  have 
here  given,  would  tend  to  unite  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  much  more  than  even  our  churches,  where  avarice 
and  ambition  frequently  introduce  among  the  citizens  dis- 
tinctions more  humiliating  than  any  which  exist  in  society. 
It  would  attract  strangers  to  the  capital,  by  offering  to 
them  the  rights  of  citizenship,  illustrious  and  immortal. 
Lastly,  it  would  unite  religion  to  the  country,  and  the 
country  to  religion,  the  mutual  ties  of  which  are  ready  to 
be  broken  asunder. 

I  have  no  occasion  to  observe  that  this  establishment 
would  not  cost  any  thing  to  the  state.  The  people  would 
defray  the  expence,  and  it  might  be  maintained  by  the 
revenue  of  some  rich  abbey,  since  it  would  be  consecrated 
to  religion,  and  the  recompence  of  virtue.  It  ought  not^ 
like  the  monuments  of  modern  Rome,  and  even  like  many 
of  our  royal  monuments,  to  be  an  object  of  emolument  for 
individuals  who  sell  a  sight  of  them  to  the  curious.  By 
no  means  should  people  who  are  meanly  dressed  be  ba- 
nished and  driven  from  it,  as  poor,  honest,  hard-working 
women  in  bed-gowns  are  excluded  from  our  public  gar- 
dens, while  flaunting  prostitutes  parade  with  unblushing 
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inpudence  in  the  great  alleys  The  lowest  of  the  people 
should  have  access  to  it  at  all  times.  To  you,  O  ye  un- 
happy of  every  conditiou,  would  especially  belong  the 
sight  of  these  friends  of  humanity,  and  your  patterns  in 
future  would  only  be  found  among  the  statues  of  virtuous 
men!  There  a  soldier,  at  the  sight  of  Catinat,  would  learn 
to  endure  calumny;  there  a  courtezan,  weary  of  her 
miserable  profession,  would  hang  her  head  with  a  sigh  on 
seeing  the  statue  of  Modesty  honored;  but  at  the  sight  of 
that  of  a  female  of  her  own  condition,  who  returned  to 
the  paths  of  virtue,  she  would  raise  her  eyes  towards  htm 
who  prefers  repentance  to  innocence. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  people  would  soon  destroy 
all  these  monuments.  That  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  scarcely  ever  iail  to  treat  those  which  are  uninterest- 
ing to  them,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny.  The  spot  would 
undoubtedly  be  placed  under  a  police;  but  the  vulgar 
respect  monuments  destined  for  their  own  use.  They 
ravage  a  park,  but  they  never  destroy  any  thing  in  the 
fields.  They  would  soon  take  the  Elysium  of  their  coun- 
try under  their  protection,  and  would  watch  over  it  much 
more  eflTectually  than  porters  or  guards. 

More  than  one  method  might  be  adopted  for  rendenng 
this  place  respectable  and  dear.  It  ought  to  be  an  invio- 
lable asylum  for  all  the  unfortunate;  for  example,  for 
fathers  who  owe  for  a  months'  nursing  of  their  children, 
and  for  those  who  have  committed. slight  and  inconsiderate 
errors ;  every  man  should  there  be  free  from  arrest,  except 
by  an  express  order  of  the  king,  signed  with  his  own 
lund.  There  too  industrious  families,  who  want  employ- 
ment, might  apply.  There  it  should  be  forbidden  to 
bestow  alms;  but  it  should  be  permitted  to  do  good. 
Virtuous  people,  capable  of  distinguishing  and  employing 
men,  would  repair  thither  in  quest  of  objects  in  whose 
favor  they  might  exert  their  credit;  others  to  honor  the 
memory  of  some  illustrious  man,  would  give  entertainments 
at  the  foot  of  his  statiie  to  some  indigent  family.     The 
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•late  would  get  the  example  at  certain  epocitt  dear  to  the 
coontry,  such  as  the  btrth-d<iy  of  the  king.  It  should 
there  give  repasts  to  the  lower  classes,  not  by  throwing 
loaves  at  their  heads,  as  in  our  public  rejoicings,  but  by 
regaling  then  according  to  their  respective  trades^  seated 
on  the  grass  around  the  statues  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  invented  or  improved.  These  repasts  would  not 
resemble  those  given  sometimes  out  of  ceremony  by  the 
rich  to  the  poor,  in  which  they  wait  upon  them  respect- 
fully with  napkins  under  their  arms.  The  donors  should 
be  obliged  to  sit  down  to  table,  and  to  eat  with  them. 
They  would  have  no  occasion  to  wash  their  feet,  but  they 
would  perform  a  more  useful  service  in  providing  them 
with  shoes  and  stockings. 

There  the  rich  would  learn  to  practise  genuine  virtue, 
and  the  poor  to  know  it  The  nation  would  there  be 
instructed  in  its  duties,  and  would  acquire  an  idea  of  true 
greatness.  It  would  behold  the  sacrifices  offered  up  at 
tlie  shrine  of  virtue  to  the  Deity,  turning  in  the  end  to  the 
advantage  of  the  wretched. 

These  repasts  would  remind  us  of  the  love-feasts  of  the 
first  Christians,  and  of  the  saturnalia  of  death,  towards 
which  we  are  daily  advancing,  and  which,  rendering  us 
all  equal,  will  make  no  other  difference  between  us  than 
what  results  from  the  good  which  we  may  have  done 
during  our  lives. 

In  order  to  honor  the  memory  of  virtuous  men,  the 
faithful  formerly  assembled  in  places  consecrated  by  their 
actions  or  their  tombs,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  or  in  the 
•hade  of  a  forest  Thither  they  carried  refreshments, 
and  invited  those  who  had  none  to  partake  with  them. 
The  same  customs  were  common  to  all  religions.  They 
still  subsist  in  those  of  Asia.  You  may  discover  them 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Xenophon,  after  his  famoui 
retreat,  in  which  he  saved  ten  thousand  of  bis  countrymen, 
and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Persia,  allotted  part  of  the 
booty  to  tlie  foundation  of  a  chapel  i    h  of  Diana. 
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He  attached  to  it  a  revenue,  chaces,  and  repasts  for  those 
who  should  repair  to  it  on  a  certain  day  in  every  year. 

OF   THE   GLEKOY. 

If  our  poor  sometimes  participate  in  some  paltry  eccle- 
siastical distribution,  instead  of  extricating  tliem  from  their 
misery,  it  has  no  other  effect  than  to  keep  them  in  it 
And  yet  what  vast  landed  property  has  been  bequeathed 
for  their  reh'ef  to  the  church!  Why  are  not  its  revenues 
distributed  in  sums  sufficient  to  raise  at  least  annually  a 
certain  number  of  families  from  indigence?  The  clergy 
assert  that  they  are  the  managers  of  the  property  of  the 
poor ;  but  the  poor  are  neither  lunatics  nor  idiots  to  stand 
in  need  of  their  management;  besides,  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  by  any  passage  either  of  the  old  or  new  Testament, 
that  this  duty  belongs  to  the  clergy:  if  these  are  the 
administrators  of  the  poor,  they  have  at  present  in  the 
kingdom  no  less  than  seven  millions  of  souls  in  their 
temporal  administration.  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this 
reflexion.  Every  one  ought  to  have  his  due :  the  priests 
are  by  divine  right  the  advocates  of  the  poor,  but  the  king 
alone  is  their  natural  trustee. 

As  indigence  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  vices  of  the 
people,  opulence  may,  in  its  turn,  produce  depravity  among 
the  clergy.  I  shall  not  here  call  to  my  aid  the  censures 
pronounced  by  St.  Jerome,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Augustiu, 
and  other  fathers  of  the  church,  against  the  clergy  of  their 
age  and  country,  in  which  they  prophesied  the  total  des- 
truction of  religion  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  (heir 
manners  and  their  riches.  This  prophecy  of  seveial  of 
them  was  speedily  verified  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Judea, 
and  in  the  Grecian  empire,  where  not  only  the  religion 
but  the  very  governments  of  those  nations  were  overturned. 
The  rapacity  of  most  ecclesiastics  soon  renders  the  func- 
tiony  of  tne  church  suspected ;  this  is  an  argument  which 
ftrikes  every  person.     **  I  believe,**  said  Pascal,  **  the  evi- 
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dence  of  witnenes  who  leal  their  testimony  with  their 
fclood.*'  This  reasoning,  however,  is  liable  to  objections; 
6ut  the  following  is  perfectly  free  from  any :  **  I  mistrust 
witnesses  who  enrich  themieWes.**  In  truth  religion  has 
natural  and  supernatural  proofs  far  superior  to  those  which 
man  is  capable  of  ftirnishing.  It  depends  not  on  our 
order  or  our  disorder ;  but  on  these  our  country  depends. 
The  world  at  present  looks  with  envy,  and  it  may  even 
be  said  with  hatred  on  most  priests.  But  they  are  the 
children  o^  their  age  as  well  as  other  men.  The  vices 
with  which  they  are  reproached  belong  in  part  to  their 
nation,  to  the  time  in  which  they  live^'tothe  political 
constitution  of  the  state,  and  to  their  education.  Ours 
are  Frenchmen  like  oursehres;  they  are  our  relations, 
frequently  sacrificed  to  our  own  fortune  by  the  ambition 
of  our  fathers.  If  we  were  charged  with  their  functions, 
we  should  probably  perform  them  much  worse.  I  know 
none  that  are  so  painful  and  so  highly  entitled  to  respect 
as  those  of  a  good  ecclesiastic.  I  say  nothing  concerning  those 
of  a  bishop  who  watches  oyer  his  diocese,  who  founds  usefbl 
seminaries;  who  maintaios  order  and  peace  among  com- 
munities, who  opposes  the  wicked  and  supports  the  weak, 
who  is  ever  ready  to  succour  the  unfortunate,  and  who^- 
in  this  age  of  error,  refutes  the  objections  of  the  enemies 
of  the  fiiith  by  his  own  virtues.  He  Is  rewarded  by  the 
public  esteem.  By  painful  exertions  it  is  possible  to  pur- 
chase the  glory  of  a  Fenelon  or  a  Francois  de  Paule.  I 
say  nothing  concerning  those  of  a  rector,  which,  by  their 
importance,  sometimes  attract  the  notice  of  kings,  nor  of 
those  of  a  missionary  who  is  going  to  martyrdom.  The 
conflict  of  the  latter  lasts  perhaps  but  for  a  single  day, 
and  his  glory  is  immortal.  But  I  speak  of  those  of  a  sim- 
ple and  obscure  parish  priest,  whom  nobody  notices.  He 
is,  in  the  first  place,  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  pleasures  and 
the  liberty  of  his  youth  to  tedious  and  fatiguing  studies. 
He  is  obliged  to  carry  continence  with  him  every  day  of 
his  life^  like  a  ponderous  cuirass,  in  a  thousand  occasiout 
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which  it  is  liable  to  be  lost.  The  world  honors  only 
theatrical  virtues  and  yictories  of  a  moment.  But  to  con- 
tend every  day  witli  an  enemy  lurking  within  one's  self, 
and  who  approaches  as  a  friend;  to  withstand  continually^ 
without  witness,  without  glory*  without  praise,  the  strongs 
est  of  passions,  the  darling  propensity,  is  truly  difficult. 
Conflicts  of  another  kind  await  him  from  without  He  is 
daily  obliged  to  risk  his  life  among  epidemical  diseases* 
He  has  to  confess,  with  his  head  on  the  same  pillow,  per- 
sons afflicted  with  the  small  pox,  the  putrid,  and  the  scar- 
let fever.  This  obscure  courage  appears  to  me  fir  supe- 
rior to  military  courage.  The  soldier  fights  in  the  ^ght 
of  armies,  to  the  sound  of  cannons  and  of  drums;  he  pre- 
sents himself  to  death  as  a  hero.  The  priest,  on  the  con* 
trary,  devotes  himself  to  it  as  a  victim.  What  does  the 
latter  expect  from  his  exertions?  A  subsistence  frequently 
precarious.  Besides,  when  he  acquires  property  he  can- 
not bequeath  it  to  his  descendants.  All  his  temporal 
hopes  expire  with  him.  What  compensation  does  he 
>receive  from  men?  To  have  frequently  to  console  persons 
destitute  of  faith;  to  be  the  refuge  of  the  poor,  and  to  have 
nothing  to  give  them;  to  be  persecuted  sometimes  even 
for  his  virtues;  to  see  his  conflicts  treated  with  contempt, 
his  proceedings  turned  into  artifices,  his  virtues  into 
vices,  his  religion  into  ridicule;  such  are  the  duties,  and 
such  are  the  rewards  which  the  world  bestows  on  the 
greater  part  of  these  men  whose  lot  it  envies.  . 

This  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  for  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  principal  orders  of  the  state.  Philoso- 
phers and  politicians  without  number  have  declaimed 
against  the  vices  of  society,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
investigate  the  causes,  and  still  less  to  seek  remedies  for 
them.  The  most  skilful  have  beheld  our  miseries  only  in 
detail,  and  have  applied  to  tlicm  nothing  but  palliatives. 
Some  have  proscribed  luxury,  others  celibacy,  and  have 
been  anxious  to  compel  those  to  burden  themselves  with 
a  family  .who  are  incapable  of  providing  for  their  iodivi- 
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4ut1  neceanties.  Others  have  proposed  the  imprisonment 
of  all  beggars;  and  others  again  would  prohibit  prostitutes 
from  appearing  in  the  streets.  They  act  like  those  phy- 
siciansy  who,  to  cure  au  eruption  of  the  body,  use  all  their 
art  to  make  the  hnmor  strike  internally.  Politicians!  ye 
apply  the  remedy  to  the  head,  because  the  paio  is  in  the 
forehead,  but  the  disease  is  in  the  nerves;  it  is  the  heart 
that  demsnds  attention;  it  is  the  people  whom  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cure. 

If  some  great  minister,  desirous  of  making  us  happy  at 
home,  and  extending  our  power  abroad,  durst  undertake 
tlie  task^  he  ought  in  his  proceedings  to  imitate  those  of 
Nature.  She  operates  but  slowly,  and  by  reactions.  I 
repeat  it,  the  cause  of  the  prodigious  power  of  gold,  which 
has,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  robbed  the  people  of  morals 
and  of  a  subsistence,  lies  in  the  venality  of  employments. 
That  of  mendicity,  which  at  this  day  extends  to  seven 
millions  of  persons,  proceeds  from  the  vast  domains  and 
the  numerous  places  accumulated  by  individuals.  That  of 
the  prostitution  of  common  women  arises  on  the  one  hand 
from  their  indigence,  and  on  the  other  from  the  celibacy 
of  two  millions  of  men.  The  useless  superabundance  of 
indolent  and  censorious  citizens  in  our  small  towns,  is 
owing  to  the  impositions  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  degraded ;  the  prejudices  of  the  nobility  pro- 
ceed from  the  resentments  of  the  commonalty;  and  all 
these  evils,  with  an  infinite  number  of  others  both  physi* 
cal  and  intellectual,  spring  from  the  misery  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  indigence  of  the  lower  classes  that  produces  such 
numbers  of  comedians,  prostitutes,  highwaymen,  incendi> 
aries,  licentious  writers,  slanderers,  flatterers,  superstitious 
people,  beggars,  kept  mistresses,  quacks  of  every  kind, 
and  that  infinite  multitude  of  corrupt  men,  who,  incapa- 
ble of  aspiring  to  distinction  by  means  of  virtues,  seek  to 
obtain  a  livelihood  and  consideration  by  their  vices.  In 
▼ain  you  oppose  to  them  financial  plans,  projects  of  poor's 
rates,  ordinances  of  police,  decrees  of  parliament^  all  your 
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labor  18  in  vain*  The  indigence  of  the  people  is  a  vast 
river,  which  increases  every  year,  which  overflows  all  the 
dykes»  and  will  in  the  end  bear  down  all  before  it 

To  this  physical  cause  of  our  wretchedness  must  like- 
wise be  added  a  moral  cause,  which  is  our  education.  I 
shall  venture  to  make  some  reflexions  on  tliis  subject, 
though  it  is  above  my  ability;  but  if  it  be  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  abuses,  it  appears  on  the  other  hand,  the 
easiest  to  reform;  and  this  reform  is,  in  my  opinion,  so 
necessary^  that^  withdut  it»  all  the  others  would  be  unavail- 
ing. 


STUDY  XIV. 


or  BSUCATION. 


*'TO  what  better  purpose,**  says  Plutarch,*  <<  could  Numa 
devote  his  attention,  than  to  cause  the  children  to  be  well 
fed,  and  the  youth  to  be  exercised,  that  they  might  not 
be  diflerent  in  manners  nor  turbulent  from  the  diversity 
of  their  food,  but  might  perfectly  agree  together,  because 
in  their  infancy  they  were  trained  in  the  same  track,  and 
cast  in  the  same  mould  of  virtue?  Besides,  the  other  ad- 
vantages with  which  this  practice  was  attended,  it  served 
to  maintain  the  laws  of  Lycurgus;  for  respect  for  the  oath 
taken  by  the  Spartans  would  have  been  o^  little  avail,  had 
he  not,  by  training  and  nourishment,  dyed  in  the  wool,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  manners  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  caused  them  to  suck  in  almost  with  their  mo- 
thers* milk  the  love  of  his  laws  and  his  regulations** 
Here  is  a  judgment  which  condemns  all  our  educations 

•  Plattrch*!  coopariMm  of  Lyenrgiu  «ad  NiUAa. 
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in  the  praises  it  bestows  on  that  of  Sparta.  I  have  no 
hesitation  to  ascribe  to  our  modern  educations  the  turbf» 
ient,  ambitious,  malignant^,  officious,  and  intolerant  spirii 
of  most  Europeans.  The  efibcts  of  Uiem  may  be  seen  ii 
the  misery  of  the  people*  U  is  remarkable  that  those  na 
tions  which  have  been  mpst  agitated  internally  and  exter- 
jialty,  are  precisely  those  iu  which  our  vaunted  educatiot 
has  been  the  most  flourishing.  The  truth  of  this  may  b^- 
ascertained  if  we  examine  country  by  country,  or  age  by 
age.  Politicians  have  imagined  tliat  they  had  discovered 
the  cause  of  the  public  misery  in  the  different  forma  of 
governments.  Nevertheless  Turkey  is  tranquil,  and  Eng- 
land, is  frequently  agitated.  Political  forms,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  felicity  of 
a  stale,  provided  the  people  are  happy:  we  might  have 
added,  and  provided  the  children  likewise  are  happy. 

The  philosopher  Laloub^re,  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
Siam,  says,  in  the  narrative  of  his  travels,  that  the  Asia- 
tics laugh  at  us  when  we  extol  the  excellence  of  the 
Christain  religion  for  securing  the  happiness  of  states.  On 
reading  onr  histories  they  ask,  how  our  religion  can  possi- 
bly be  so  humane,  when  we  make  war  ten  timea  as  often 
as  they?  What  then  would  they  say,  were  they  to  wit- 
ness our  perpetual  law-suits,  the  slanders,  and  the  calum- 
nies of  our  societies,  the  jealousies  of  particular  bodies,  the 
quarrels  of  the  common  people,  the  duels  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  our  animosities  of  every  kind?  According  to 
the  testimonies  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  there  is  no- 
thing that  can  be  compared  to  these,  neither  in  Asia  nor 
in  Africa,  neither  among  the  Tartars  nor  the  Savages. 
For  my  part,  I  conceive  that  the  cause  of  all  these  indi- 
vidual and  general  vices  lies  in  our  ambitious  education. 
When  we  have  been  accustomed  to  drink  from  childhood  ! 
out  of  the  cup  of  ambition,  we  thirst  for  the  beverage  all 
the  rest  of  our  lives,  and  this  thirst  degenerates  into  a  > 
fever  at  the  foot  of  the  altars.  t 

Assuredly  religion  is  not  the  cause  of  them.     I  knoH 
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uot  Jiow  kingdoms^  assuming  the  character  ol  Christain, 
could  have  adopted  ambition  for  the  basis  of  public.edu- 
cation.  Independent  of  their  political  constitution,  which 
forbids  it  to  all  those  of  their  subjects  who  have  not  mo- 
ney, that  is  to  the  majority,  there  is  do  passion  which  is 
so  rigidly  proscribed  by  religion.  We  have  observed  that 
only  two  passions  reign  in  the  human  heart,  love  and  am- 
bition. The  civil  laws  inflict  heavy  penalties  on  the 
excesses  of  the  first;  they  repress  as  much  as  possible  all 
Its  movements.  Infamous,  punishments  are  decreed  for 
prostitution,  and  in  some  pJaces  adultery  is  a  capita] 
offence.  But  these  same  laws  encourage  the  second ;  they 
every  where  hold  out  to  it  rewards  and  honors.  These 
opinions  prevail  even  in  convents.  If  the  amorous  in* 
trigues  of  a  monk  happen  to  be  discovered,  the  whole  con* 
Tent  is  an  uproar;  but  what  praJ:}e8  are  lavished  upon 
those  which  obtain  him  a  cardinars  hat!  What  railleries^ 
imprecations^  and  maledictions  are  poured  forth  against 
unprudent  frailty!  What  flattering  aod  honorable  epi* 
thets  are  reserved  for  audacious  cunning!  By  how  many 
glorious  names,  such  as  noble  emulation,  love  of  glory, 
understanding,  intelligence,  merit  rewarded,  do.  they  not 
palhate  intrigue,  flattery,  simony,  perfidy,  and  all  the  vices 
which  in  every  state  follow  in  the  train  of  ambition. 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  the  world,  but  that  pronounced 
by  religion,  ever  conformable  to  Nature,  on  the  characters 
of  these  two  passions  is  very  different.  Jesus  calls  to  him 
the  feeble  Samaritan  woman,  pardpns  the  adultresa,  ab- 
solves Mary  Magdalen*  who  bathes  his  feet  with  her  tears; 
but  hear  the  sentence  he  denounces  against  the  ambitious: 
''Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  for  ye  love  greet- 
ings in  the  markets,  and  the  highest  seats  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  the  chief  rooms  at  feasts!*  Woe  unto  you, 
also,  ye  lawyers;  for  ye  lade  men  with  burdens  grievous 
to  be  borne,  and  ye  yourselves  touch  not  the  burdens  with 

•  tak«  zxi.  46. 
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one  of  your  fingers  I  Woe  unto  you«  lawyers,  for  ye  havi 
taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge;  ye  entered  not  in 
youmelTes,  and  them  that  were  entering  in  ye  hindered Tf 
rie  declares,  that  notwithstanding  their  vain  honors  in  this 
world,  prostitutes  shall  take .  precedence  of  them  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  enjoins  us  in  several  places  to  be- 
ware of  them,  and  he  informs  us  that  we  shall  know  them 
by  their  fruits.  In  judgments  so  different  from  ours,  he 
judges  our  passions  according  to  their  natural  conformities. 
He  pardons  prostitution,  which  is  in  itself  a  vice,  but 
which,  however,  is  only  a  weakness  with  respect  to  social 
order,  and  he  condemns  ambition  without  indulgence,  as 
a  crime  against  both  the  order  of  society  and  that  of  Na*> 
tore.  The  first  brings  misery  only  on  two  culprits,  the 
second  on  the  human  race. 

To  this  our  doctors  reply,  that  the  sole  object  in  the 
education  of  our  children,  is  to  inspire  them  with  the  emu- 
lation of  virtue.  I  believe,  for  my  part,  that  exercises  of 
virtue  are  never  heard  of  in  our  colleges,  unless  the  pupils 
have  to  compose  a  few  themes  or  amplifications  on  that 
subject.  But  real  ambition  is  instilled  into  their  minds» 
when  they  are  taught  to  asptre  to  the  first  places  in  their 
classes,  and  to  adopt  a  thousand  intolerant  systems.  Ac- 
cordingly when  they  have  once  the  key  of  science  in  their 
poakets,  they  are  determined,  like  their  masters,  not  to 
suffer  any  person  to  enter  but  by  their  door. 

Virtue  and  ambition  are  incompatible.  The  glory  of 
ambition  is  to  ascend,  and  that  of  virtue  to  descend.  See 
how  Jesus  reprimands  his  apostles,  when  they  ask  him 
which  of  them  is  to  l>e  the  first  He  takes  a  child,  and 
places  him  in  the  middle  of  them.  We  may  be  assured 
it  was  not  a  child  out  of  our  schools.  Ah  I  when  he  re- 
commends to  us  humility  so  suitable  to  our  feeble  and 
miserable  nature,  it  was  because  he  knew  that  not  even 
supreme  power  was  capable  of  making  us  happy  in  this 

fLiikczi.40.IS. 
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world;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  was  not  to  the 
disciple  whom  he  most  tenderly  loved  that  he  gave  the 
precedence  before  the  rest ;  but,  as  the  reward  of  his  love^ 
which  was  iailhful  even  unto  death,  he,  with  his  expiring 
breath,  bequeathed  to  him  hia  own  mother. 

This  pretended  emulation,  instilled  into  childreut  ren- 
ders them,  throughout  their  whole  lives,  vain,  intolerant, 
affected  by  the  slightest  censure  or  commendation  of  a 
stranger.  They  are  inspired  with  ambition,  we  are  told, 
for  their  good,  that  they  may  attain  to  distinction  in  the 
world.  But  natural  cupidity  is  fully  adequate  to  that 
purpose.  Have  tradespeople,  artisans,  and  all  the  lucr»- 
tive  professions*  that  is,  all  the  conditions  of  society, 
occasion  for  any  other  stimulus  ?  If  ambition  were  in- 
stilled only  into  one  child,  destined  at  some  future  period 
to  fill  important  offices,  this  education,  which  would  not 
be  free  from  disadvantages,  would  at  least  be  suitable  to 
tlie  career  he  is  to  pursue.  But,  by  inspiring  all  with 
this  passion,  you  give  each  of  them  as  many  enemies  as  he 
has  companions;  you  render  them  the  instruments  of  un- 
happiness  to  each  other.  Those  who  hare  not  talents  to 
distinguish  them,  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their 
masters  by  flattery,  and  to  effect  the  fkW  of  their  associates 
by  their  slanders.  Should  these  means  prove  unsuccessful, 
they  conceive  an  aversion  for  the  objects  of  their  emulation, 
which  only  procures  applause  for  their  comrades,  and  is  to 
themselves  a  perpetual  source  of  vexation,  punishment, 
and  tears.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  banish  from 
--^jieir  memory  the  times  and  the  objects  of  their  early 
studtes.  though  it  is  natural  to  the  human  heart  to  recoUect 
with  pleasure  the  period  of  childhood.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  these  antipathies  of  education  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  love  which  we  ought  to  cherish  for  religion, 
because  its  elements  are  explained  to  us  with  anger,  pride, 
and  inhumanity. 

The  policy  of  most  masters  consists  principally  in  fash- 
ioning the  exterior  of  their  pupils.     They  model  after  the 
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tune  form  a  malfitude  of  characters  iVhich  Natiire  faaa 
made  rtry  djflerent     Some  would  have  them  grave  ^id 
•edate,  at  if  they  were  little  Presidents;  others*  in  much 
greater  number,  require  them  to  be  quick  and   lively. 
''Come,**  they  are  incessantly  cryiug;  "make  haste;  don't 
be  lazy.**     To  this  impulsion  alone  1  ascribe  the  general 
levity  which  characterizes  our  youth,  and  with  which  we 
are  reproached  as  a  national  failing.     It  is  the  impatience 
of  masters  that  originally  produces  tiiis  levity  in  scholars 
It  is  afterwards  increased,  on  their  entrance  into  the  world, 
by  the  impatience  of  women.     Is  then  reflection  leas  use- 
ful in  the  affairs  of  life  than  promptitude?     How  many 
children  are  destined  for  grave  occupations!   Is  not  reflec- 
tion the  ground-work  of  prudence,  of  temperance,  of  wis- 
dom, and  of  most  of  the  moral  qualities  f     For  my  part,  I 
have  always  observed  that  honest  people  are  exceedingly 
tranquil,  and  rogues  extremely  alert 

There  is,  in  this  respect,  a  wide  difference  between  two 
children,  one  of  whom  has  been  educated  in  the  paternal 
habitation,  and  the  other  in  a  pubNc  school.    The  first  is, 
indisputably,   mora  polished,  more  honest,  less  jealous, 
from  this  very  reason,  that  he  has  been  educated  without 
the  ambition  of  surpassing  any  one,  and  still  less  of  sui^ 
passing  himself,  according  to  our  fashionable  phrase,  which, 
like  many  others,  is  destitute  of  sense.     Is  not  a  child, 
filled  with  college  emulation,  obliged  to  renounce  it,  the 
moment  he  steps  into  the  world,  if  he  would  be  support- 
able to  his  equals  and  to  himself?    If  be  proposes  to  him- 
self no  other  object  than  advancement,  will  he  not  be 
afflicted  at  the  prosperity  of  another  ?  Will  he  not  cherish 
animosities,  jealousies,   and  de«ires  which  will  deprave 
both  the  physical  and  the  moral  man?  Do  not  philosophy 
and  religion  oblige  him  to  strive  every  day  of  his  life  to 
eradicate  these  vices  of  education  ?    Nay,  the  world  itself 
compels  him  to  conceal  their  hideous  aspect.     This  it  a 
cheering  prospect  opened  to  human  life,  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  one  half  of  our  days  in  destroyiof 
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with  a  tliooaand  efforts  what  we  have  been  coustructiog 
with  such  pains  and  tears  in  the  other. 

These  vices  we  have  adopted  from  the  Greeks,  without 
reflecting  tliat  they  contributed  to  their  perpetual  divisions, 
and  their  final  ruin.  Most  of  their  exercises,  at  least,  had 
for  their  object  the  welfare  of  their  country.  If  the  Greeks 
had  matches  for  wrestling,  boxing,  throwing  the  disk, 
races  on  foot  and  in  chariots,  it  was  because  these  exer* 
ciaes  were  necessary  for  war.  If  they  gave  prizes  for 
eloquence,  it  was  because  it  perved  to  defend  the  interests 
of  their  country,  from  city  to  city,  or  in  the  general  assem- 
blies of  Greece.  But  of  what  service  are  our  long  studies 
of  the  dead  languages,  and  of  customs  foreign  to  our  coun- 
try? Most  of  our  institutions  relative  to  the  ancients, 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  paradise  of  the  Indiana 
of  America.  These  good  people  say,  that,  after  death  the 
souls  of  their  countrymen  go  to  a  certain  region  where 
they  hunt  the  souls  of  beavers  with  the  souls  €*f  arrows, 
running  over  the  soul  of  the  snow  with  the  soul  of  snow- 
shoes,  and  that  they  cook  the  souls  of  their  game  in  the 
souls  of  kettles.  We  have,  in  like  manner,  images  of  a 
Colyseum,  in  which  no  games  aie  held;  images  of  colon- 
nades and  public  places,  where  nobody  is  permitted  to 
walk ;  images  of  antique  vases,  which  cannot  hold  any 
liquid,  but  which  contribute  greatly  to  our  images  of  gran- 
deur and  patriotism.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  of  ancient 
times  would  here  think  themselves  in  the  region  of  shades. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  us  had  we  borrowed  of  them 
nothing  but  vain  images,  and  had  we  not  naturalized 
among  us  their  real  evils^  by  transporting  hither  the  jea- 
lousies, the  animosities,  and  the  vain  emulations  by  which 
they  were  rendered  miserable. 

It  was  Charlemagne,  we  are  told,  who  instit^ed  our 
studies,  some  say  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  his  subjects, 
and  giving  them  employment:  in  this  case  he  has  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration.  Seven  years  for  humanity,  two  for 
philosophy,  three  for  theology,  twelve  years  of  languor. 
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ambitioa,  and  lelf-aufficieiicy,  without  reckoning  the  addf« 
tkmal  years  which  fond  parents  keep  their  children  at  their 
studies,  to  render  them  the  more  perfect,  as  they  say.  I 
would  ask,  if  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  a  scholar  it, 
according  to  the  denominations  of  those  studies,  more 
humane,  more  philoaophical,  and  believers  more  firmly  in 
God  than  the  honest  clown  who  cannot  read  ?  Of  what 
advantage  then  is  all  this  to  the  majority  ?  What  benefit 
do  they  receive  from  it  in  the  world,  for  the  perfection  of 
their  understanding  and  the  purity  of  their  diction?  We 
have  seen  that  the  classic  authors  themselves  derived  their 
knowledge  from  the  study  of  Nature  alone,  and  that  those 
of  our  nation  who  are  most  distinguished  in  the  sciences 
and  literature,  such  as  Descartes,  Michel  Montaigne,  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  &c.  attained  to  such  eminence  only  by  deviating 
from  the  track  of  their  models,  and  following  that  which 
was  directly  opposite.  It  was  thus  that  Descartes  attacked 
and  overthrew  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle:  you  may  say 
that  it  is  precisely  the  sciences  and  eloquence  which  are 
past  the  barriers  of  our  Gothic  institutions. 

It  is  nevertheless  fortunate,  I  admit,  for  many  children 
who  have  bad  parents,  that  there  are  public  schools:  they 
are  less  unhappy  there  than  under  the  paternal  roof.  The 
vices  of  their  masters  being  exposed  to  view,  are  partly 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  public  censure;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  those  of  their  parents.  For  example,  the 
pride  of  a  man  of  letters  is  loquacious  and  sometimes  in- 
structive; that  of  an  ecclesiastic  is  hypocritical,  but  flat^ 
tering ;  that  of  a  gentleman  is  haughty,  but  frank ;  that 
of  a  peasant  is  insolent,  but  natural :  whereas  the  pride 
of  a  citizen  is  sullen  and  stupid;  it  is  pride  at  its  ease, 
pride  in  a  robe  de  chamhre.  As  a  citizen  is  never  contra- 
dicted, unless  by  his  wife,  they  both  concur  to  make  their 
children  unhappy,  even  without  suspecting  it.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  that,  in  a  society  in  which  all  moralists 
agree  that  men  are  corrupted,  in  which  the  citizens  are 
protected  only  by  the  dread  of  the  law&  or  by  the  fear 
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Jiey  entertain  of  each  other,  weak  and  defenceless  children 
are  not  abandoned  to  the  diiicretion  of  tyranny  ?  Nothing 
can  be  so  shallow  and  so  vain  as  most  citizens;  among 
them  stupidity  takes  deep  root:  you  see  many  of  them, 
both  men  and  women  die  of  apoplexy,  occasioned  by  a  too 
sedentary  life,  by  eating  beef  and  taking  meat-broth  when 
ill,  without  suspecting  in  the  least  that  this  regimen  is 
prejudicial  to  them.  There  is  nothing  so  wholesome  they 
say ;  they  always  saw  their  aunts  do  the  same.  It  is  thus 
that  a  multitude  of  false  remedies  and  superstitions  preserve 
the  reputation  which  they  have  lost  in  the  world;  it  isiu 
their  cupboards  that  cassia,  a  species  of  poison,  still  passes 
for  a  universal  panacea.  The  regimen  of  the  education  of 
their  unfortunate  children  resembles  that  of  their  health; 
they  form  them  after  gloomy  customs;  with  rod  in  hand, 
they  make  them  learii  every  thing  even  to  the  very  scrip- 
ture; they  keep  them  sedentary  the  whole  day,  at  an  age 
when  Nature  impels  them  to  move  about  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  their  members.  Be  good,  say  they  to  them 
incessantly ;  and  this  goodness  consists  only  in  sitting  like 
statues.  An  intelligent  lady,  who  was  fond  of  children, 
one  day  saw  in  a  shop  in  the  Street  St.  Denis,  a  little  boy 
and  girl  who  were  extremely  silent  and  grave.  **  Your 
children  are  very  dull,"  said  she  to  the  mother.  **Ah  I 
Madam,"  replied  the  woman,  **  it  is  not  for  want  of  being 
soundly  beaten  for  it,  I  assure  you." 

Being  rendered  miserable  in  their  plays  and  in  their 
studies,  children  become  gloomy  hypocrites  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  parents.  At  length  they  grow  up.  One 
night  the  daughter  puts  on  her  cloak,  under  the  pretext 
of  going  to  prayers,  instead  of  which  she  hastens  into  the 
arms  of  her  lover ;  symptoms  of  pregnancy  appear ;  she 
flees  the  paternal  habitation,  and  goes  upon  the  town. 
One  fine  morning  the  son  enlist^  The  father  and  mother 
are  distracted.  *<We  spared  no  expence  in  their  educa- 
tion," they  say;  «< we  provided  them  with  masters  of  every 
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kind.**     Ye  foolii !  you  forget  the  principal  poiDt,  whkli 

was  to  win  their  affection*. 

They  justify  their  tyranny  by  this  cruel  adage:  ^'Cor- 
rectkMi  is  necessary  for  children ;  human  nature  is  corrupt.** 
They  are  not  aware  that  it  is  themselves  who  corrupt  it 
by  their  chastisements,*  and  that  in  every  country  where 
the  parents  are  good,  the  children  resemble  them. 

•  I  Moribe  lo  thb  kiad  of  pasMneBt  aot  only  lb«  phyileal  and  moral 
corraption  of  children,  and  of  MTeral  orders  of  monki,  but  even  of  the 
whole  nation.  Yon  cannot  step  into  the  atreeti  withont  hearing  nnraea 
•ad  mothera  My  to  their  children  :  *'  ril  whip  yon."  I  never  waa  in 
England,  bat  1  am  persaaded  that  the  ferocity  which  if  ascribed  to  the 
English  mnU  proceed  from  some  toch  eaase.  I  have  indeed  heard  that 
this  kind  of  putUbnent  is  oMr«  erael  and  more  freqaent  among  them  th^n 
in  this  coetitry.  See  what  it  said  on  thissabject  by  the  iilastrious  authors 
of  the  Si^nctator,  a  work  wMeh  baa  andeniaWy  contribated  to  soften  both 
their  mannefs  and  oars.  They  reproach  tlic  English  nobility  for  suffering 
this  character  of  infamy  to  be  impressed  on  their  children.  Turn  to  the 
5lst  and  Md  letters  of  the  seTenth  Tohune.  The  former  conclades  with 
these  word4t 

**  I  wonld  not  here  be  snpposed  to  have  said,  that  oor  learned  men  of 
cither  robe  who  hare  been  whipped  at  school  are  not  still  men  of  nobie 
and  liberal  minds ;  but  I  am  tare  tbey  had  Iwen  mach  more  ab  than  they 
are,  had  they  never  inffered  that  infamy.** 

The  goTernaient  onght  to  proscribe  thb  kind  of  punishment,  not  only  in 
pablic  scboolt,  as  has  been  done  in  Russia,  bat  also  in  convents,  on  board 
of  ships,  in  prirate  boases,  and  in  boarding-schools;  K  corrupts  at  one  and 
the  aame  time  the  fathers,  the  mothers,  the  preceptors,  and  the  children. 
I  could  mention  dreadful  reactions  of  it  did  not  modesty  forbid  me.  It  it 
not  astonishing  that  men,  in  other  respects  of  decent  habiu,  should  incaU 
cate  kindness,  hamanity,  chastity  as  the  ground- work  of  a  Christian  edu- 
cation, and  yet  inflict  on  bashful  and  Innocent  children  Hie  moat  cruel 
and  the  most  obscene  of  all  punishments  1  Our  men  of  letters,  who,  da- 
ring the  past  century,  have  reformed  so  many  abuses,  have  not  attacked 
this  in  the  manner  it  deserves ;  they  bestow  not  sufficient  attention  on  the 
wronKS  of  the  rising  generfttioa.  It  would  be  an  inteiesting  legal  ques- 
tion to  decide  whether  the  state  should  suffer  the  panishment  of  infamy 
to  be  Inflicted  by  men  who  have  not  the  power  of  life  and  death.  It  la 
certain  that  the  infamy  of  a  citisen  has  more  dangerous  reactions  on  so- 
ciety than  his  death.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  we  are  told ;  they  are  bat 
children.  And  because  they  are  but  children  it  behove*  every  generoue 
mind  to  protea  them,  as  an  unhappy  child  infallibly  becomes  a  wicked 
man. 

It  roust  not  l>e  tuppoaed  that  what  I  have  said  concerning  preceptors  in 
general  was  with  the  intention  of  rendering  them  odious.  I  only  wish 
to  apprize  them  that  these  punishments,  the  practice  of  which  they  have 
borr'>wed  froni  the  corrupted  Greeha  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  contribute 
much  more  than  they  imagine  to  the  hatred  borne  them,  as  well  as  the 
other  ministers  of  religion,  both  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  by  the  people^ 
who  are  more  enlightened  than  formerly.  Preceptors,  indeedf  treat  their 
pupils  as  tbey  have  been  treated  themtelvea:  they  were  theaneelves  un- 
happy, and  render  others  to,  often  without  being  aware  of  it.    All  tbac  I 
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I  could  demonstrate  by  a  multitude  of  examples  that 
the  depravation  of  our  most  notorious  criminals,  from 
Guillery  to  Desrues,  originated  in  the  cruelty  of  their 
education.  But  we  shall  take  leave  of  this  odious  per- 
spective with  this  single  reflection,  that^  if  human  nature 
were  corrupt  as  those  pretend  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  power  of  reforming  it,  children  would  not  fail  to  add 
new  corruption  to  that  which  they  find  already  introduced 
into  the  world  on  their  entrance  into  it  Consequently 
human  society  would  soon  arrive  at  the  period  of  its  de* 
struction.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  children  who  keep  it  at 
a  distance,  by  bringing  with  them  new  and  innocent  souls. 
Long  apprenticeships  are  necessary,  to  excite  in  them  a 
propensity  for  our  passions  and  our  extravagancies.  New 
generations  resemble  the  dews  and  the  showers  of  heaven, 
^bich  refresh  the  waters .  of  rivers,  slackened  in  their 
course,  and  on  the  point  of  becoming  putrid.  Change  the 
sources  of  a  river,  and  you  will  change  it  throughout  its 
whole  course;  change  the  education  of  a  |)eople,  and  you 
will  alter  their  character  and  theii  manners. 

We  shall  hazard  some  ideas  on  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portauce,  and  we  shall  seek  our  elucidation  of  them  in 
Nature.  When  we  examine  the  nest  of  a  bird,  we  not 
only  find  in  it  the  food,  adapted  to  her  young ;  but  by  the 
softness  of  the  down  with  which  it  is  lined,  by  its  situa- 
tion which  shelters  it  from  cold,  from  rain,  and  from  wind, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  precautions,  it  is  obvious  that 
those  who  constructed  it,  exerted,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
young,  all  the  intelligence  and  the  benevolence  of  which 
they  were  susceptible.  Their  father  even  sings  at  a  little 
distance  from  their  cradle,  excited,  in  my  opinion,  rather 
by  the  solicitude  of  paternal  than  of  conjugal  love,  for 

contend  for  here  is,  that  roan  has  been  abandoned  to  his  own  providence, 
and  that  all  the  evils  be  inflicts  ou  his  fellow-creatores  recoil  sooner  or 
later  on  his  own  head.  This  reaction  is  the  only  counterpoise  that  c«a 
bring  him  back  to  hamanity.  Alt  the  sciences  are  still  in  their  infancy; 
bat  that  of  mailing  men  happy  has  not  jet  made  its  appearance,  even  in 
Chiaa,  a  country  whose  political  system  is  so  superior  to  ours. 
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this  last  leiithiieDt  it  extinguished  in  most  of  them  as  sooo 
as  the  hen  begins  to  sit  If  we  examine,  under  the  same 
aspect,  the  scboob  of  the  children  of  men,  we  shall  ac- 
quire a  very  anfiivourable  idea  of  the  affection  of  their 
parents.  Canes,  rods,  ferules,  cries,  tears,  are  the  first 
lessons  given  to  human  life.  We  discover,  indeed,  some 
rewards  among  all  these  chastisements;  but  emblems  of 
what  awaits  them  in  society,  the  pain  that  attends  them  is 
real,  and  the  pleasure  only  imaginary. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  all  the  species  of  ani- 
mated beings,  the  human  species  is  the  only  one  whose 
young  are  brought  up  by  dint  of  blows.  I  should  desire 
DO  other  proof  oi  original  depravity  in  mankind.  Tiie 
European  species  surpasses  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  in 
this  respect,  and  likewise  in  wickedness.  We  have  re- 
marked, after  the  testimony  of  the  missionaries  themselves, 
the  tenderness  with  which  the  savages  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  affection  which  the  latter  bear  towards  their 
parents.  The  Arabs  extend  their  humanity  even  to  their 
horses;  they  never  strike  them,  but  train  them  by  means 
of  caresses,  and  render  them  so  docile  that  none  in  the 
world  can  be  compared  to  them  for  beauty  and  excellence. 
They  never  tie  them  in  their  camp;  but  suffer  them  to 
graze  at  liberty  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  from  which 
they  run  at  the  call  of  their  masters.  These  docile  ani- 
mals repair  at  night  to  their  tents,  and  lie  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  children,  without  ever  hurting  any  of  them.* 
If  the  rider  should  fall»  his  horse  immediately  stands  still, 
and  never  leaves  him.  These  people  have,  by  the  invin- 
cible influence  of  a  gentle  education,  rendered  their  horses 
the  first  coursers  in  the  universe.    It  is  impossible  to  read 

*  I  biTc  beard  it  remarked  to  the  country,  by  persons  of  observation 
and  Tcraelty,  that  if  a  man  were  lying  in  the  path  of  a  horse,  who  was 
Bot  nrged,  but  soffered  to  take  his  own  pace,  the  animal  won  id  not  tram- 
ple npon  him,  bat  step  over  with  the  utmost  care,  as  if  fearfnl  of  iiijnring 
the  image  of  the  Creator.  The  sceptic  may  laagh ;  bnt  to  the  mind  en> 
dned  with  sensibility,  circnmstancesapparentlyso  trivial  carry  convictioH 
of  an  Tntelligenee,  Almigh^j  AU-bonntffal,  and  All-wiie.    T. 
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without  emotion  what  the  rtrtuous  consul  d*Arvieux  saya 
OL  tbia  subject  in  his  tour  to  Mount  Lebanon.  A  poor 
Arab  of  the  desert  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  mare 
of  extraordinary  beauty:  th^  consul  of  France,  at  Seid, 
proposed  to  him  to  aell  her,  intending  to  aend  her  to  Louis 
XIV.  The  Arab,  oppressed  by  want,  was  long  in  coming 
to  a  determination ;  at  last  he  consented,  and  asked  a  con* 
siderable  sum.  The  consul  durst  not  venture  to  give  such 
a  high  price,  till  he  had  obtained  the  approbation  of  his 
court.  Louis  XIV.  ordered  it  to  be  paid.  The  consul 
immediately  sent  for  the  Arab,  who  appeared  mounted  on 
his  beautiful  steed ;  and  he  counted  out  to  him  the  sum 
be  had  demanded.  The  Arab,  whose  only  covering  was 
a  wretched  mat,  dismounted,  and  looked  first  at  the  money, 
and  then  at  the  mare.  ^*To  whom,**  said  he,  with  a  sigh, 
^am  I  going  to  deliver  thee?  To  Europeans,  who  will  tie 
thee,  who  will  beat  thee,  and  make  thee  miserable.  Come 
back  witli  me,  my  beauty,  my  darling,  my  antelope,  and 
be  the  joy  of  my  children!**  so  saying,  he  leaped  upon 
her,  and  galloped  back  to  the  desert 

If,  among  us,  parents  beat  their  children,  it  is  because 
they  love  them  not;  if  they  put  them  out  to  nurse,  as  soon 
as  they  come  into  the  world,  it  is  because  they  love  them 
not ;  if  they  send  them,  as  they  grow  up,  to  boarding- 
schools  and  colleges,  it  is  because  they  love  them  not;  if 
they  procure  them , situations  out  of  their  condition  and 
their  province,  it  is  because  they  love  them  not;  they 
keep  them  at  a  distance  at  every  period  of  life,  undoubt- 
edly because  they  consider  them  as  their  heirs. 

I  have  long  sought  the  cause  of  this  unnatural  senti- 
ment, not  in  our  books,  because  their  authors,  to  pay 
court  to  parents  who  purchase  their  works,  treat  only  of 
the  duties  of  children ;  and  if  tney  sometimes  take  notice 
of  those  of  parents,  those  which  they  prescribe  to  them 
with  regard  to  their  children,  seem  only  to  suggest  new 
means  of  making  themselves  detested  by  the  latter. 

This  paternal  apathy  proceeds  from  our  immorality, 

VOL.  II.  2P 
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which  has  destroyed  anoitg  us  all  the  sentimeats  of  Na- 
ture. To  Uie  ancieDtSy  and  even  to  the  savages,  the 
perspective  of  sooial  life  presented  a  succession  of  employ- 
ments  from  in&ncy  to  old  age,  which,  among  them,  was 
the  age  for  important,  eivil,  aud  ecclesiastical  offices. 
The  hopes  of  their  religion  then  crowned  the  conclusion 
of  their  career,  and  rendered  the  plan  of  their  life  con* 
Ibnnable  to  that  of  Nature.  It  was  thus  vhat  they  conti* 
naally  presented  to  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens  that 
prospect  of  infinity  so  natural  to  the  human  heart.  But 
venality  and  immorality  having  deranged  among  us  the 
order  of  Nature,  the  only  period  of  life  which  has  retained 
its  rights  in  that  of  youth  and  of  love.  It  is  this  period  to 
which  all  the  citizens  direct  their  thoughts.  Among  the 
ancients,  ft  was  the  old  who  governed;  among  us,  it  is  the 
young.  The  aged  are  obliged  to  resign  employments  of 
every  kind.  Their  dear  children  then  repay  them  the 
fruits  of  the  education  they  have  received. 

Hence  it  comes,  that  a  father  and  mother,  fixing  among 
us  the  period  of  their  happiness,  about  the  middle  of  life, 
behold  with  pain  their  children  advancing  towards  that 
point  at  the  time  they  are  themselves  receding  from  it 
As  their  faith  is  nearly  destroyed,  religion  affords  them  no 
consolation.  They  see  nothing  but  death  as  the  boundary 
of  their  prospect  This  point  of  view  makes  them  gloomy, 
severe,  and  often  cruel.  This  is  the  reason  why  parents, 
among  us,  do  not  love  their  children,  and  why  our  old 
people  affect  so  many  frivolous  propensities,  that  they  may 
conciliate  a  generation  which  repulses  them. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  these  same  manners  that  there 
is  no  patriotism  among  us.  Among  the  ancients,  on  the 
contrary,  that  virtue  shone  with  distinguished  lustre,  ^he 
ancients  proposed  not  only  great  rewards  for  the  present, 
but  much  greater  for  the  future.  The  Romans,  for  exam- 
ple, had  oracks,  wliich  promised  that  Rome  should  be 
the  capital  of  the  world,  and  which  she  actually  did  be- 
come.  Each  citizen  individually  flattered  himself  with  the 
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idea  of  influencing  her  destinies,  and  of  one  day  presiding, 
like  a  tutelary  deity,  over  those  of  bis  own  posterity. 
Tliey  were  so  ambitious  of  nothing  as  to  see  their  age 
honored  and  distinguished  above  ali  tiiose  of  the  republic. 
Those  among  us  who  have  any  ambition  for  the  future, 
confine  it  to  the  hope  of  being  themselves  distinguished 
from  their  age  by  their  knowledge  or  their  philosophy. 
Such  are  nearly  the  limits  of  our  natural  ambition  directed 
by  our  education. 

The  ancients  sought  to  divine  what  their  posterity 
should  become,  and  we  strive  to  discover  wliat  our  ances- 
tors were.  We  are  in  the  State  like  passengers  carried 
oy  force  on  board  of  a  ship;  we  look  towards  the  poop, 
and  not  towards  the  prow,  at  the  land  %ve  are  leaving, 
and  not  towards  that  to  which  we  are  sailing.  We 
eagerly  collect  Gothic  manuscripts,  monuments  of  chivalry, 
medals  of  Childeric;  we  preserve  with  care  all  these  things 
used  in  the  ancient  manoeuvres  of  our  vessel.  Looking 
behind  us,  we  keep  sight  of  them  as  long  a&  we  can.  We 
even  extend  this  love  of  antiquity  to  monuments  that  are 
foreign  to  us,  to  those  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Romans. 
They  are,  like  ours,  the  wreck  of  their  ships,  which  have 
perished  on  the  vast  ocean  of  ages,  without  being  able  to 
keep  together  till  our  times.  They  would  have  accompa* 
nied,  and  would  even  have  outstripped  us,  had  they  been 
well  managed.  They  may  still  be  known  by  their  frag, 
ments.  From  the  simplicity  of  its  construction  and  the 
lightness  of  its  shape,  that  is  the  vessel  of  Lacedaemon. 
She  was  formed  to  float  for  ever;  but  she  had  no  keel; 
a  violent  storm  arose,  and  the  Helots  could  not  restore  her 
equilibrium.  By  the  height  of  her  quarter-deck  you  may 
know  proud  Rome.  She  was  unable  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  her  high  manoeuvres;  she  was  upset  by  her  grandees. 
On  the  different  rocks  upon  which  they  struck  might  be 
engraved  the  following  inscriptions: 

Love  of  conquest.  Great  PropertieSy  Venality  of  Office$y 
Corruption  of  Manners;  andt  above  alU  Contempt  of  the 
common  people. 
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The  billows  of  time  still  roar  over  their  vast  wrecks, 
and  from  time  to  time  detach  fragments  from  them,  which 
they  disperse  amoog  living  nations  for  their  instruction. 
These  ruins  seem  to  address  us  in  these  words:  ''We  are 
the  relics  of  the  ancient  government  of  the  Tuscans,  of 
Dardanus,  and  the  grandsons  of  Numitor.  The  states 
which  they  transmitted  to  their  descendants  still  nourish 
nations;  but  they  have  no  longer  the  same  languages,  the 
same  religions,  or  the  same  dynasties  of  sovereigns.  Divine 
Providence,  to  save  mankind  from  shipwreck,  drowned 
the  pilots,  and  dashed  the  vessels  in  pieces.** 

We  admire,  on  the  contrary,  in  our  frivolous  sciences, 
their  conquests,  their  vast  and  useless  edifices,  and  all  the 
monuments  of  their  luxury,  which  are  the  very  rocks  upon 
which  they  split.  This  is  the  point  to  which  we  are  led  by 
our  studies  and  our  patriotism.  If  posterity  concerns  itself 
about  the  ancients,  it  is  because  the  ancients  have  labored 
for  its  benefit ;  but  if  we  do  nothing  for  our  posterity,  it 
will  certainly  give  itself  no  concern  about  us.  It  will 
direct  its  enquiries,  as  we  are  continually  doing,  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  without  bestowing  a  single  thought 
upon  its  forefathers. 

Instead  of  being  enraptured  with  Roman  and  Greek 
medals,  half  consumed  by  time,  would  it  not  be  quite  as 
pleasing,  and  much  more  useful,  to  direct  our  views  and 
our  conjectures  to  our  own  children,  fresh,  brisk,  and 
chubby,  and  seek  to  discover  from  their  inclinations  which 
of  them  will  be  the  future  servants  of  our  country.  Those 
who,  in  their  sports,  are  fond  of  building,  will  one  day 
erect  monuments  for  it.  Those  who  take  delight  in  waging 
innocent  wars  with  each  other,  will  become  Epaminondases 
and  Scipios.  Those  who  are  seated  upon  the  turf,  the 
tranquil  spectators  of  the  pastimes  of  their  companions, 
will  one  day  give  it  grave  magistrates  and  philosophers^ 
masters  over  their  passions.  Those  who,  in  their  restless 
courses,  are  fond  of  straggling  from  the  rest,  will  be  cele- 
brated travellers,  and  founders  of  coloniei^  who  shall  intrcK 
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duce  the  language  and  the  manners  of  France  among  the 
savages  of  America,  or  into  the  interior  of  Africa  itself. 
If  we  are  kind  towards  our  child  re  n»  they  will  bless  our 
memory ;  they  will  transmit  without  alteration  our  customs^ 
our  fashions,  our  education,  our  government,  and  our 
memory  to  the  remotest  posterity.  We  shall  be  to  them 
beneficent  deities,  who  have  rescued  them  from  Gothic 
barbarism.  We  shall  satisfy  the  innate  predilection  for 
infinity  much  better  by  directing  our  views  two  thousand 
years  forward,  than  two  thousand  years  backward.  This 
manner  of  viewing  objects  more  conformable  to  our  divine 
nature,  would  &x  our  benevolence  on  sensible  beings  who 
exist  and  are  to  exist.*  We  shall  secure  for  the  days  of 
our  old  age,  which  are  so  dull  and  so  discouraging,  the 
gratitude  of  the  generation  which  will  replace  us,  and  by 
assuring  its  happiness  and  our  own,  we  shall  contribute 
with  all  our  power  towards  the  felicity  of  our  country. 

That  I  may  contribute  towards  this  happy  revolution, 
I  shall  suggest  a  few  other  rapid  ideas.  I  suppose  that  I 
have  to  find  useful  employment  for  a  part  of  the  twelve 
years  which  most  of  our  young  people  waste  in  colleges. 
I  reduce  the  time  of  their  education  to  three  periods,  of 
three  years  each.  The  first  shall  commence  at  the  age 
of  seven  years,  as  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  even 

*  There  is  a  character  of  grandeur  in  the  works  of  the  Deity.  They  are 
not  only  perfect,  bat  they  go  oii  continually  increasing  in  perfection.  We 
have  said  something  of  this  law  in  treating  of  ti.e  harmonies  of  plants.  A 
young  plant  is  preferable  to  the  seed  which  produced  it,  and  a  tree  in  flower, 
or  in  frnit,  is  more  valuable  than  a  young  plant ;  lastly,  a  tree  is  never 
more  beautiful  than  when  it  has  grown  old,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  foreA 
of  yonng  trees  sprung  from  its  seed.  The  state  of  an  embryo  is  better  than 
aotbing ;  afod  childhood  tiian  tiie  state  of  an  embryo ;  adolescence  is  pre> 
ferable  to  childhood,  and  youth,  the  season  of  love,  to  adolescence.  Man, 
in  virile  age,  the  chief  of  a  family,  is  preferable  to  the  young  man.  Old 
age,  which  encircles  him  with  a  numerous  posterity,  which,  fk-om  his  e»> 
perience,  admits  him  to  the  councils  of  nations,  which  suspends  in  him 
the  empire  of  the  passions  only  to  give  greater  power  to  that  of  his  reason , 
age,  which  seems  to  place  him  in  the  ranli  of  the  gods,  by  thK  luuitiplied 
hopes  arising  from  the  exercise  of  virtue  and  the  laws  of  Providence,  is 
mperior  to  all  the  othar  perio<ls  of  life.  Would  to  heaven  that  this  were 
the  case  with  the  age  of  France,  and  that  the  present  century  sorpaased  ia 
biyppioesa  ail  those  which  have  preceded  it  I 
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ejkrlier:  a  child  is  susceptible  of  a  patriotic  education  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  speak  and  walk.  The  second  shall 
begin  at  the  period  of  adolescence,  and  the  third  shall 
finish  with  it  towards  the  completion  of  the  fifteenth  year, 
an  age  at  which  a  youth  may  be  of  service  to  his  couutry, 
and  adopt  a  profession. 

I  would  first  place  near  the  centre  of  Pans  a  spacious 
edifice,  built  internally  in  the  form  of  a  circular  amphithe* 
at  re,  divided  by  steps.  The  preceptors  should  be  in  the 
centre  at  the  bottom,  and  above  should  be  several  rows  of 
galleries,  in  order  to  multiply  the  places  for  the  auditors. 
All  round  this  building  on  the  outside  should  be  large 
porticoes  for  admitting  the  people.  On  the  pediment 
over  the  entrance  should  be  inscribed: 

TBR    NATIONAL   SCHOOL. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  as  the  children  would 
pass  three  years  in  each  period  of  their  education,  one  of 
these  edifices  would  be  required  for  the  instruction  of  the 
annual  generation,  whi«h  would  ^x  the  number  of  these 
structures  destined  for  the  general  education  of  the  capital 
at  nine. 

Around  each  of  these  amphitheatres  there  should  be  an 
extensive  park,  covered  with  plants  and  trees  of  the  coun- 
try, scattered  at  random,  as  if  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
woods.  The  primrose  and  the  violet  would  be  seen  at  the 
foot  of  the  oak ;  and  pear-trees  and  p]uml>trees  intermin- 
gled with  elms  and  beeches.  The  bowers  of  innocence 
would  not  be  less  interesting  than  the  tombs  of  virtue. 

If  I  have  wished  that  monuments  should  be  erected  to 
the  glory  of  those  who  have  enriched  our  climate  with 
exotic  plants,  it  is  not  because  I  prefer  them  to  such  as 
are  indigenous,  but  to  recal  to  the  memory  of  my  country- 
men part  of  that  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  Nature.  The 
most  GjMnmon  plants  in  our  fields,  independent  of  their 
utility,  are  those  which  revive  within  us  the  most  pleasing 
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BematicMis.  They  do  not  lead  us  abroad  like  foreign  plants^ 
but  they  keep  us  at  home,  and  within  ourseiyes.  The 
feathered  sphere  of  the  dandelion  brings  to  my  recollection 
the  places  where,  seated  on  the  grass  with  children  of  my 
own  age^  we  endeavoared  to  blow  away  at  a  single  blast 
all  those  tufts,  without  leaving  one  behind^  Fortune  has 
blown  in  like  manner  upon  us,  and  has  dispersed  our  light 
circles  over  all  the  countries  of  the  globe.  It  is  not  to 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  that  we  are  most  partial :  moral 
sentiment  in  the  course  of  time  determines  all  our  physical 
tastes.  The  plaitts  which  appear  to  me  the  most  melan- 
choly, are  those  which  now  excite  the  most  powerful 
interest  I  frequently  fix  my  attention  on  a  stalk  of  grass, 
on  the  top  of  an  dd  wall^  or  a  scabiosa  battered  by  the 
winds  in  the  midst  of  a  plain.  At  the  sight  of  an  apple- 
tree  without  flowers  and  wi&out  fruits,  in  a  foreign  coon- 
try,  I  have  more  than  onoe  exclaimed:  **0  why  has 
fortune  refused  you,  as  well  as  me,  a  spot  of  ground  in 
yonr  native  soil  V* 

The  plants  of  our  native  land  revive  the  idea  of  it  in  a 
more  touching  manner  than  its  # monuments;  I  should 
therefore  spare  no  pains  to  collect  them  around  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nation.  I  would  make  their  school  as  charm- 
ing as  their  age^  that,  when  the  injustice  of  their  patrons, 
of  their  friends,  of  their  parents,  of  fortune,  should  have 
banished  from  their  hearts  all  those  motives  of  attachment 
to  their  country,  the  place  where  the  years  of  childhood 
were  rendered  happy,  might  still  be  their  capitol. 

I  would  likewjse  decorate  it  with  pictures.  Children, 
as  well  as  the  common  people,  prefer  painting  to  sculpture, 
because  the  latter  has  too  many  conventional  beanties  for 
them.  They  do  not  like  figures  entirely  white,  but  with 
led  cheeks  and  bhie  eyes,  like  their  images  of  plaster. 
They  are  more  struck  with  colors  than  with  forms.  I 
would  have  the  portraits  of  our  infant  sovereigns  exhibited 
there.  Cyrus^  educated  with  children  <of  bis  own  age^ 
wade  heroes  of  them;  ours  would  at  least  be  educated 
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with  the  images  of  our  kiDgs.  At  the  sight  of  them  tbef 
would  conceive  the  first  sentiments  of  the  attachment  they 
owe  to  the  fathers  of  their  country.  There  too  should  be 
seen  religious  pictures;  not  such  as  produce  terror  and 
are  intended  to  call  men  to  repentance;  but  such  aft  are 
proper  for  encouraging  innocence.  Such  would  be  that 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms; 
and  that  of  Jesus  himself  in  the  midst  of  children,  mani- 
festing in  their  attitudes  and  in  their  countenances  the 
simplicity  and  confidence  of  their  tender  years,  and  such 
«i  Le  Sueur  would  have  painted  them.  Underneath  might 
be  inscribed  these  words  of  Christ  himself: 

Suffer  Huh  ehildreti  to  eome  unto  me. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  represent  in  this  school  any  act 
of  injustice,  it  might  be  done  in  a  picture  of  the  barren 
fig-tree  vrithering  at  his  command.  You  would  there 
see  its  leaves  curled  up,  its  branches  twisted,  its  bark 
chai^>ed,  and  the  whole  vegetable,  struck  with  terror, 
perishing  under  the  malediction  of  the  Author  of  Nature. 

Some  short  and  simple  inscription,  taken  from  Scrip* 
ture,  such  as  the  following,  might  be  introduced: 

L»ve  one  another. 
or  this: 
*\>me  unto  me  all  ye  who  are  weary  and  heatay  laden^  and 

I  will  ffive  you  rest. 
And  this  maxim*  which  is  necessary  even  for  infancy : 
Virtue  consists  in  preferring  the  public  welfare  to  our 

private  interest* 
And  this  other: 

To  be  virtuous,  we  must  resist  our  propensitieSf  our 
tnclinations,  our  tastes^  and  wage  incessant  war  with 
ourselves, 

.  But  there  are  inscriptions  to  which  scarcely  any  atten* 
tion  is  paid,  and  which  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
to  children;  these  are  their  own  names.  Their  names  are 
nscriptions  which  they  always  carry  with  them.  •  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  the  influence  they  have  over  their 
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natural  character.  Our  name  is  the  first  and  the  last 
Sood  which  is  at  our  disposal;  it  determines  our  inclina- 
tiufis  from  our  very  infancy ;  it  is  an  object  of  our  concern 
during  life,  and  even  after  death.  **  I  shall  leave  a  name 
behind  me,"  say  we.  It  is  names  that  confer  lustre  or 
dishonor  on  the  earth.  The  rocks  of  Greece  and  Italy 
are  neither  more  ancient  nor  more  beautiful  than  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  we  have  a  greater  veneration 
for  tliem,  because  they  have  finer  names.  A  medal  is 
only  a  piece  of  copper,  frequently  covered  with  rust,  but 
which  is  decorated  with  an  illustrious  name.  I  propose 
then,  that  appropriate  names  be  given  to  children.  A 
child  prides  himself  on  his  name.  If  it  alludes  to  any  vice^ 
or  has  a  tendency  to  ridicule,  which  is  the  case  with  many, 
the  mind  inclines  that  way.  Bayle  remarks  that  an  in- 
quisitor called  Torre'Cremada,  which  signifiest  he  Burned 
Tower,  had  burned  during  his  life  a  prodigious  number 
of  heretics.  A  cordelier  whose  name  was  Feii-ardent, 
Burning  Fire,  did  the  same.  It  is  another  abuse  to  give 
children  destined  for  pacific  occupations,  turbulent  and 
ambitious  names,  as  Caesar  and  Alexander.  It  is  still  more 
dangerous  to  give  them  such  as  are  ridiculous.  1  have 
seen  unfortunate  children  teazed  to  such  a  degree  by  their 
companions,  and  even  by  their  own  parents,  on  account 
of  their  christian  names,  which  convey  certain  ideas  .of 
srmpUcity  and  good-nature,  that  they  gradually  assumed 
an  opposite  character  of  malignity  and  ferocity.  Of  this 
there  are  numerous  examples.  Two  of  our  most  celebrated 
satirical  writers  in  theology  and  poetry  were  called,  the 
one  Blaise  Pascal  and  the  other  Colin  Boileau.  **  There 
is  nothing  sarcastic  in  Colin,**  said  his  father;  but  this 
expression  created  a  sarcastic  disposition  in  him.  The 
audacious  villainy  of  Jacques  Clement  probably  originated 
in  some  ridicule  of  his  name.  The  government  ought  there- 
fore to  pay  attention  to  the  names  which  are  given  to 
children,  since  they  have  terrible  influences  on  the  charac- 
ters of  the  citizens.    I  should  likewise  wish  that  to  their 
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chriftian  name  might  be  added  a  surname  of  some  family 
celebrated  for  its  virtues,  as  wa«  the  practice  of  the  Ro- 
mans: this  kind  of  adoption  would  attach  the  low  to  the 
high,  and  the  high  to  the  low.  There  were  at  Rome  I 
know  not  how  many  Scipios  among  the  plebeian  families. 
The  names  of  our  illustrious  families,  such  as  our  Fenelons, 
oar  Catinats,  our  Montausiers,  should,  in  like  manner,  be 
revived  among  the  common  people. 

In  this  school  no  noisy  clocks  should  be  employed  lo 
announce  the  different  exercises,  but  the  sound  of  flotcs 
and  hautboys.  Every  thing  taught  there  should  be  in 
verse,  and  set  to  music.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
influence  of  these  two  arts  united.  Of  this  I  shall  cite  a 
few  examples  taken  from  tlie  legislation  of  the  people, 
whose  government  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  any 
that  ever  existed,  I  mean  that  of  Sparta.  Hear  what 
Plutarch  says  on  this  subject  in  his  life  of  Lycurgoa, 
^Lycurgus,  having  left  his  country,  (to  avoid  the  calum- 
nies which  were  the  reward  of  his  virtue,)  first  proceeded 
to  Candia,  where  he  attentively  observed  and  considered 
the  manners  and  government  of  that  island,  visiting  atui 
conversing  with  the  most  virtuous  and  most  renowned  of  its 
inhabitants.  If  he  found  there  some  laws  which  appeared 
good,  and  was  induced  to  carry  them  with  htm,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  them  into  his  own  eoimtry,  he  liki»* 
wise  met  with  others  of  which  he  could  not  approve. 
Among  the  rest  there  was  a  man,  who  was  accounted 
uncommonly  wise  and  well  versed  in  matters  of  govern- 
ments, and  whose  name  was  Thates.  Him  Lycurgus 
persuaded  by  his  entreaties  and  the  friendship  he  bad 
formed  with  him,  to  go  to  Sparta.  This  Thales  had  th« 
reputation  of  being  a  Lyric  poet,  and  assunned  that  title  ; 
but,  in  fact,  he  did  every  thing  that  couki  be  done  by  the 
ablest  governors  and  the  most  enhgbtened  reformers  of 
If le  world :  for  all  his  compositions  were  beautiful  aongi^ 
in  which  he  exhorted  the  people  to  live  in  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  in   union  and  concord  with  each  other;  the 
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words  being  accompanied  with  notes,  gestures,  and 
accents,  full  of  sweetness  and  gravity,  which  secretly  soft- 
ened the  stubborn  hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  inspired 
them  with  a  love  of  virtue,  and  weaned  them  from  the 
seditions,  enmities,  and  divisions  which  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed among  them;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  he 
who  prepared  the  way  by  which  Lycurgus  afterwards  led 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  reason/' 

Lycurguts  likewise  introduced  music  into  many  of  their 
exercises,  among  others  into  those  of  war.  "When  their 
whole  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  in  sight  of  tiie 
enemy,  the  king  sacrificed  a  goat  to  the  gods,  and  theu 
commanded  the  combatants  to  put  chaplets  of  flowers  on 
their  heads,  and  those  who  played  the  flutes  to  strike  up 
what  was  called  the  song  of  Castor,  at  the  sound  and  ca- 
dence of  which  he  himself  began  to  march  the  flrst ;  so 
that  it  was  a  spectacle  not  less  agreeable  than  tremen- 
dous, to  behold  them  thus  marching  all  together  in  good 
order,  without  confounding  their  ranks,  and  going  steadily 
and  joyfully  to  expose  themselves  to  the  perils  of  death.*** 

Thus,  unlike  modem  nations,  music  served  to  repress 
their  courage,  rather  than  to  excite  it,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose they  had  no  occasion  for  bear-skin  hats,  nor  drums, 
nor  spirituous  liquors. 

If  music  and  poetry  were  such  powerful  means  of  re- 
calling vicious  men  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  afterwards 
of  governing  them  at  Sparta,  what  influence  would  they 
not  have  over  our  children  in  the  age  of  innocence!  Who 
could  ever  forget  the  sacred  laws  of  morality,  if  composed 
in  verses  as  pleasing  as  the  Devin  du  Village!  Such 
institutions  would  produce  among  us  poets  as  sublime  as 
the  sage  Thales,  or  as  Tyrtaeus,  who  composed  the  hymn 
of  Castor. 

The«e  means  bemg  established  in  behalf  of  our  chil- 
dren, thp  first  thing  in  which  they  ought  to  receive 

•  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lycurgnt. 
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tistruction  tthould  be  religion.  Their  preceptors  should 
at  first  speak  to  them  concernrag  God,  in  »uch  a  maoner 
as  to  inspire  them  with  love  and  awe,  but  awe,  unmixed 
with  fear.  The  fear  of  the  Deity  engenders  superstition, 
and  produces  a  horror  of  priests  and  of  death.  The  first 
commandment  of  religion  is  to  love  God.  *«Love,  and 
do  what  you  please,'*  was  the  expression  of  a  saint 
Religion  enjoins  us  to  love  him  above  all  things,  and  to 
address  ourselves  to  him  as  to  our  father.  If  it  commands 
us  to  fear  him,  it  is  only  relatively  to  the  love  we  owe 
him,  for  we  ought  always  to  be  fearful  of  offending  what 
it  is  our  duty  to  love.  For  the  rest,  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing that  a  child  cannot  have  any  idea  of  God  before  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  as  a  writer,  whom 
J  love  in  other  respects,  has  asserted.  Do  we  not  instil 
into  very  young  children  sentiments  of  fear,  and  hatred  of 
metaphysical  objects  which  have  no  existence  f  Why 
then  should  they  not  be  inspired  with  confidence  and  love 
towards  the  Being  who  fills  all  Nature  with  his  bounty  t 
Children  have  not  such  an  idea  of  God  as  the  theologian 
or  the  philosopher,  but  they  are  extremely  susceptible  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  Deity,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
reasou  of  Nature.  Nay,  this  sentiment  was  exalted  among 
them  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
impel  a  great  number  of  them  to  assume  the  cross,  and  to 
assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  Would  to 
Heaven  that  I  had  preserved  the  sentiment  of  the  existence 
of  God,  and  of  his  principal  attributes  as  pure  as  in  the 
early  period  of  my  life!  It  is  the  heart  rather  than  the 
understanding  that  religion  demands.  And  let  me  ask 
which  of  the  two  is  most  filled  with  the  Deity,  and  is 
most  acceptable  in  his  sight,  the  child,  who,  penetrated 
with  tlie  sentiment  of  him,  raises  his  innocent  hands  to» 
wards  heaven,  and  stammers  forth  his  prayers,  or  tlie 
scholar  who  explains  his  nature  ? 

It  'is  extremely  easy  to  excite  in  children  ideas  of  God 
and  of  virtue.     The  daisy  in  the  grass,  the  fruit  susp«nded 
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from  the  trees  in  their  play^ground,  might  be  their  Ant 
lessons  in  theology,  and  their  first  exercises  in  abstinence 
and  obedience  to  the  laws.  Their  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  principal  object  of  religion,  by  the  pure  and 
simple  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gospel 
They  might  learn  in  their  Creed  all  that  it  is  possible  to 
know  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  in  the  Lord*s  Prayer  ail 
that  they  ought  to  ask  of  him. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  among  all  the  sacred  books 
there  is  none  which  children  learn  with  such  facility  as 
the  Bible.  They  ought  in  particular  to  be  exercised  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  enjoined  by  it,  without  vain 
glory  and  the  respect  of  mankind.  They  should,  thei*e- 
fore  be  trained  to  vie  with  each  other  in  acts  of  friend- 
ship, and  in  good  offices  of  every  kind.  All  the  children 
of  the  citizens,  without  exception,  should  be  admitted  into 
this  school.  Nothing  should  be  required  of  them  but  the 
greatest  cleanliness,  let  them  for  the  rest  even  be  clothed 
only  in  rags  sewed  together.  You  would  there  see  tlie 
child  of  the  man  of  quality,  attended  by  his  tutor,  arriving 
in  a  carriage,  and  placing  himself  beside  the  son  of  a  pea> 
sant,  supported  by  his  little  stick,  lightly  clad  in  the  midbt 
of  winter,  and  carrying  in  his  satchel  his  books,  and  a 
slice  of  brown  bread  for  his  subsistence  during  the  whole 
day.  They  would  then  both  learn  to  know  each  other 
before  they  separated  for  ever.  The  son  of  the  rich  man 
would  learn  to  share  his  abundance  with  him  who  is  often 
destined  to  feed  him  during  his  whole  life  out  of  his  own 
scanty  pittance.  These  children  of  all  ages,  having  their 
heads  crowned  with  flowers  and  divided  into  bands^ 
should  assist  at  our  public  processions:  their  youtli*  their 
order,  their  singing,  their  innocence,  would  exhibit  a  more 
august  spectacle  than  footmen  carrymg  their  master* 
coats  of  arms  fastened  to  tapers,  and  indisputably  more 
touching  than  the  files  of  soldiers  and  bayonets  with  which 
a  God  of  peace  is  surrounded  on  those  occasions. 

In  this  school  the  children  should  be  taught  reading. 
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writinif,  aiid  arttbinetic.  For  this  purpose  iDgenioiM  iner 
have  inveoted  aiinple,  speedy,  aiid  pleasing  methods;  but 
the  masters  of  schools  have  taken  great  pains  to  rendec 
them  useless,  because  they  destroyed  their  empire,  and 
advanced  the  business  of  education  too  speedily  for  their 
profit.  If  you  would  teach  children  to  read  in  a  shoi^ 
time,  put  a  sugar- plum  on  each  of  your  letters,  and  they 
will  soon  know  the  alphabet  by  heart :  and  if  you  multi> 
ply  and  diminish  the  number,  tliey  will  quickly  learn 
arithmetic.  For  the  rest,  they  will  have  reaped  abundant 
benefit  from  this  national  school,  if  they  leave  it  without 
knowing  how  to  read,  write,  or  cypher,  if  they  are  only 
deeply  impressed  with  this  truth,  that  reading,  writings 
arithnnetic,  and  all  the  sciences  in  the  world  are  nothing; 
but  that  to  be  sincere,  virtuous,  kind,  to  love  God  and 
man  is  the  only  science  worthy  of  the  human  heart. 

At  the  second  epoch  of  education,  which  I  suppose  to 
commence  about  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  when 
their  intelligence  becomes  restless  and  they  are  eager  to 
imitate  every  thing  they  see  done.  I  would  teach  them  in 
what  manner  a  provision  is  made  for  the  wants  of  society. 
I  should  not  pretend  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
five  hundred  and  thirty  arts  and  trades  which  are  carried 
on  in  Paris,  but  only  with  those  which  are  subservient  to 
the  first  necessities  of  life,  such  aa  agriculture,  the  differ- 
ent preparations  of  bread,  the  arts  which  our  vanity  deno 
mi  nates  mechanical,  such  as  the  spinning  of  flax  ancv 
hemp,  the  weaving  of  linen,  and  the  construction  of  houses. 
To  these  I  would  join  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences, 
which  led  to  the  invention  of  those  arts,  the  rudiments  of 
geometry,  and  the  experiments  of  natural  philosophy, 
which  have  not  enriched  those  inventions,  but  which  ex< 
phin  their  processes  with  great  parade.  I  would  add  to 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts,  such  as  those  of 
drawing,  architecture,  fortification,  not  to  make  them 
painters,  architects,  and  engineers,  but  to  shew  them  how 
houses  are  built,  and  how  tlie  country  is  defended.     T 
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preserve  them  from  the  vanity  which  the  sciences  excite^ 
I  would  demonstrate  to  them  that  among  so  many  arts  and 
professions,  man  has  invented  nothing,  but  that  the  whoI« 
is  imitated  either  from  the  industry  of  animals,  or  from 
the  operations  of  Nature;  that  his  industry  is  a  testimony 
of  the  wretchedness  to  which  he  is  condemned,  which 
obliges  him  to  maintain  an  incessant  conflict  with  the 
eknnentSy  with  hunger  and  thirst,  with  his  fellow-creatures^ 
and,  what  is  still  more  difficult,  with  himself.  I  would 
make  them  sensible  of  these  relations  of  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion ta  those  of  Nature ;  and  I  would  thus  encourage  in 
them  a  disposition  to  love  the  class  of  useful  men  who  are 
incessantly  providing  for  their  necessities. 

In  the  course  of  this  education  I  would  always  study  to 
make  the  exercises  of  the  body  and  those  of  the  mind  go 
hand  in  hand.  Accordingly,  while  they  were  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts,  I  would  teach  them  Latin. 
They  would  not  learn  it  metaphysically  and  grammatically, 
as  in  our  academies,  to  forget  it  again  as  soon  as  they  have 
left  them,  but  by  habit,  it  is  thus  that  it  is  learned  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  Polish  peasants,  who  speak  it  all 
their  lives,  though  they  have  never  been  at  college.  They 
speak  it  in  a  very  intelligible  manner,  as  I  know  from 
experience  during  my  travels  in  their  country  ;  they  have 
preserved  this  language,  I  believe,  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  perhaps  from  Ovid;  who  was  banished 
among  their  ancestors,  the  Sarmatians,  and  for  whose 
memory  they  still  cherish  the  greatest  veneration.  **  It  is 
not  Cicero*s  Latin,**  say  our  scholars.  But  what  of  that  t 
It  is  not  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
tlie  Latin  tongue,  that  they  cannot  speak  the  language  of 
Cicero,  but  because  they  are  serfs,  and  understand  not 
that  of  liberty.  Our  French  peasants  would  not  under-> 
stand  the  best  translations  of  that  writer,  were  they  even 
execnted  by  members  of  the  university.  A  Canadian 
savige  would,  however,  comprehend  them  perfectly  well 
and  better  than  many  professors  of  eloquence.     It  is  tlia 
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tone  of  mind  of  the  bearer  that  cautet  bim  to  understand 
tbe  language  of  tbe  speaker.  It  was  proposed,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  during  the  reign  iiX  Louis  XIV.  to  build  a 
city  where  only  Latin  shouki  be  spoken,  which  would 
have  infinitely  abridged  tbe  study  of  that  language ;  but 
undoubtedly  the  university  would  not  have  found  its 
account  in  the  execution  of  that  plan.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
I  am  well  assured  that  no  more  than  two  years  would  be 
required  by  the  children  €^  the  national  school  to  learn 
Latin  by  practice,  especially  if  in  their  lessons  extracts 
were  given  them  from  the  lives  of  celebrated  Frenchmen 
and  Romans,  well  written  in  Latin*  and  afterwards  ably 
explained. 

At  the  third  epoch  of  education,  about  the  age  when 
the  passions  manifest  themselves,  I  would  point  out  their 
tender  and  pure  language  in  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics 
of  Virgil,  their  philosophy  in  certain  Odes  of  Horace,  and 
pictures  of  their  corruption  in  .Tacitus  and  in  Suetonius. 
1  would  complete  the  delineation  of  the  horrible  excesses 
into  which  man  is  plunged  by  them  from  some  historian 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  1  would  make  them  remark  how 
talents,  taste,  knowledge,  and  eloquence  declined  among 
the  ancients  at  the  same  time  with  morals  and  virtue.  1 
would  take  good  care  not  to  fatigue  them  with  these 
lessons.  I  would  only  shew  them  the  most  interesting 
passages,  to  excite  in  them  a  desire  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  rest.  My  object  would  not  be  to  make  them  go 
through  the  whole  of  Virgil,  of  Horace,  or  of  Tacitus,  but 
through  a  real  course  of  the  classics,  by  combining  in  their 
studies  what  men  of  genius  have  thought  most  proper  for 
improving  human  nature.  I  would  have  them  learn,  in 
like  manner,  by  practice,  the  Greek  language,  which  is 
likely  to  be  soon  entirely  unknown  among  us.  I  would 
make  them  acquainted  with  Homer,  the  prineipium  sapi^ 
miim  etfinSf  as  he  is  justly  denominated  by  Horace;  with 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  history;  and  with  some  of  the 

Kims  in  the  work  of  the  divine  Marcus  Aurelius.     1 
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would  demoDstrate  to  them  that  in  eirery  age,  talent^ 
virtuesy  great  men,  and  republics  flourished  with  the  con- 
fidence in  divine  Providence.  But  to.  give  greater  weigiA 
to  these  everlasting  truths  I  would  blend  with  them  the 
enchanting  studies  of  Nature,  of  which  they  would  have 
seen  but  feeble  sketches  in  the  greatest  writers. 

I  would  draw  their  attention  to  the  disposition  of  this 
globe,  suspended  iu  an  incomprehensible  manner  from 
nothing,  traversed  and  navigated  by  aa  infinite  number  ol 
nations;  1  would  make  them  obsetve  in  every  climate  the 
principal  plants  that  are  useful  to  human  life,  the  animals 
that  have  relations  to  these  plants,  and  the  countries 
where  they  grow,  but  without  enlarging  on  those  subjects; 
and  would  then  point  out  to  them  men,  the  only  species 
of  living  beings  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  whole 
earth  for  the  purpose  of  affording  each  other  mutKal 
assistance,  and  collecting  at  once  all  the  productions  of 
Nature.  I  would  shew  them  that  the  interests  of  prino^ 
are  the  same  aa  those  of  the  human  race,  and  that  the  in- 
terests of  each  nation  are  not  different  from  those  of  their 
princes.  I  would  treat  of  the  various  laws  by  wh*ch 
nations  are  governed,  and  teach  them  those  of  their  own 
country,  of  which  most  of  the  citizens  are  ignorant.  1 
would  give  them  an  idea  of  the  principal  religions  which 
iivide  the  earth,  and  would  convince  them  how  much 
aoperior  the  Christian  religion  is  to  ail  our  political  laws, 
Jtad  how  admirably  it  ia  adapted  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
Kind.  I  would  make  them  sensible  that  it  is  this  which 
prevents  the  different  classes  of  society  from  clashing  with 
each  other,  and  which  gives  them  equal  strength  under 
unequal  burdens.  These  sublime  considerations  would 
kindle  in  their  youthful  hearts  the  love  of  country,  which  • 
would  be  excited  by  the  very  spectacle  of  its  miseries. 

With  these  affecting  speculations  I  would  intermingle 

exercises  useful,  agreeable,  and  adapted  to  the  vivacity  of 

their  age.     I  would   make  them  learn  to  swim,  not  so 

much  to  teach  them  to  escape  themselves,  if  they  should 

VOL.  II.  2q 
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chftiice  to  Miffer  shipwreck,  at  to  succour  those  who  may 
experience  such  a  disaster.     Whatever  benefit  they  may 

IhemseWes  derive  from  their  studies,  I  would  never  pro- 
pose to  them  any  other  object  than  the  welfare  of  tlieir 
fellow- creatures.  They  would  make  a  great  progress  if 
they  reaped  from  them  no  other  fruit  than  concord  and 
the  love  of  country.  In  summer,  after  the  harvest,  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  September,  I  would  take  them 
into  the  fields,  divided  under  several  standards.  1  woul<^ 
give  them  an  idea  of  war.  I  would  make  them  sleep 
upon  the  grass,  in  the  shade  of  the  forests;  there  they 
should  dress  their  own  food ;  they  should  learn  to  attack 
and  defend  a  post,  and  to  swim  across  a  river.  They 
should  exercise  themselves  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  at 
the  Slime  time  perform  manoeuvres  taken  from  the  tactics 
of  the  Greeks,  who  are  our  masters  in  almost  every  science. 
By  these  military  exercises  1  would  eradicate  the  partiality 
to  fencing,  which  renders  the  soldier  formidable  only  to 
tue  peaceful  citizen,  which  is  useless  and  detrimental  in 
war,  which  has  been  condemned  by  many  great  generals^ 
and,  as  Philopoemen  said^  is  derogatory  to  courage. 
*<When  I  was  a  child,**  says  Michel  Montaigne,  ''the 
nobility  shunned  the  reputation  of  being  good  fencers,  as 
injurious,  and  learned  it  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  as  being 

science  of  subtilty,  derogatory  to  genuine  and  native 
rirtue.*'*  This  art,  sprung  from  the  hatred  of  the  inferior 
against  the  superior  classes  of  the  same  society  by  which 
they  are  oppressed,  came  to  us  from  Italy,  where  it  de- 
stroyed the  military  art.  It  is  this  that  cherishes  among 
us  the  spirit  of  duelling.  This  spirit  did  not  originate 
among  the  northern  nations,  as  many  writers  have  asserted. 
Duels  are  very  rare  in  Prussia  and  Russia;  they  are 
entirely  unknown  among  the  savages  of  the  north.  It 
rame  originally  from  Italy,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
ceiebraled  books  on  fencing,  and  the  terms  of  thut  art^ 

•  •  If  onlaigue*!  Emiys,  book  2,  chap  .tT. 
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which  are  Italian,  as  tderce,  quarts,  and  was  naturalized 
among  us,  in  •consequence  of  the  weakness  and  corruption 
of' many  women,'  who  are  pleased  to  find  a  bully  in  a  lover. 
It  is  undoubtedly  to  these  moral  causes  that  we  must  as- 
cribe the  strange  contradiction. of  our  government,  which 
prohibits  duelling,  but,  at  the  saine  time,  permits  the  pub- 
lic exercise  of  an  art  which  teaches  nothing  else  but  to  fight 
duels.*  The  national  pupils  should  have  a  different  idea 
of  courage;  and  in  the  course  of  their  studies,  they  should 
go  through  a  course  of  human  life,  in  which  they  would 
learn  how  they  are  one.  day  to  behave  towards  their  fel- 
low-citizenr,  and  towards  their  enemies. 

The  season  of  youth  would  be  agreeably  and  usefblly 
spent  amidst  so  many  occupations.  The  mind  and  the 
body  would  be  expanded  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Natural  talents,  which  lie  dormant  in  the  generality  o( 
men,  would  be  called  forth  at  the  sight  of  different  objects 
presented  to  them.  More  than  one  Achilles  would  feel 
bis  blood  inflamed  at  the  sight  of  a  sword;  more  than  one 
Vaucanson,  on  beholding  a  machine,  would  meditate  how 
to  organize  brass  and  wood.  AH  these  attainments,  it 
may  be  said,  require,  considerable  time..  True;  but  if  we 
reflect  on  that  which  is  lost  in  the  colleges  by.  tedious 
repetitions  of  leabons,  by  grammatical  decompositions  and 
explanations  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  do  not  even  give 
the  scholar  the  facility  of  speaking  it,  and  by  the  dange- 
rous competitions  of  a  vain  ambition,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  we  should,  make  a  better  use  of  it.  The  pupils 
every    day    scrawl    over    as    much    paper    as    attor- 

*  FenciDK-masters  sav  that  their  art  eiipands  the  body,  and  teachea 
people  to  walk.  PanciDg>inast«rs  assert  the  same  of  theirs.  A  proof 
tbat  they  are  mistalctn  is,  that  they  may  both  be  known  at  first  »ight  bv 
the  affectation  of  their  gait.  A  citicen  seeds  not  to  hare  either  the  atti- 
tade  or  the  movements  of  a  gladiator  or  of  a  iiybarite.  Bat  if  the  art  of 
fencing  is  necessary,  duelling  should  be  pnbikkly  allowed,  to  relieve 
honest  men  from  the  cruel  alternative  of  dishonoring  themselves,  either 
ii  they  violate  the  laws  of  the  state  and  of  religion,  or  if  they  obaervt 
lliem.    Indeed,  the  wicked  among  na  are  perfertly  at  their  eas*. 
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Dici»*  and  the  nore  uielcisiy»  as»  thank*  to  the  art  o« 
printing  books,  from  which  they  copy  the  veniona  or  the 
themesy  they  have  no  occaaUm  for  all  that  tedious  labor. 
Bot  how  woold  the  maalera  themtelves  employ  their  time, 
if  Che  tcholan  were  not  to  lose  theiraf 

In  the  national  schools  every  thing  should  be  conducted 
after  the  academic  manner  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 
The  pnpils  should  study  sometimes  sitting*  aometimes 
standing;  at  one  time  in  the  fields,  at  another  in  the 
amphitheatre,  or  in  the  park  surrounding  it  They  would 
have  no  occaaion  for  pens,  paper,  or  ink;  each  should 
only  carry  with  him  the  classic  that  was  to  be  the  subject 
of  his  lesson.  I  have  frequently  found  from  experience 
that  we  forget  what  we  write.  What  I  consign  to  paper, 
I  wipe  from  my  memory,  and  very  soon  from  my  recol- 
lection; this  I  have  perceived  in  the  case  of  whole  works 
which  I  had  written  out  fair,  and  which  appeared  as 
strange  to  me  as  if  they  had  been  executed  by  another 
hand.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  impressions  left  upon 
our  minds  by  the  discourse  of  another,  especially  if  it  be 
accompanied  with  something  striking.  The  tone  of  the 
voice,  the  gesture,  the  respect  due  to  the  speaker,  the 
reflections  of  our  neighbors,  concur  to  engrave  the  words 
of  a  discourse  much  deeper  than  writing.  I  shall  once 
mora  quote  on  this  subject  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  or 
rather  of  Lycorgus: 

''But  it  must  be  particularly  remarked,  that  Lycurgua 
wished  none  of  hia  laws  to  t>e  consigned  to  writing ;  this 
he  expressly  enacts  in  one  of  his  ordinances  that  none  <^ 
them  should  be  written  down;  for  he  thought  that  what 

*  I  am  peranaded  that  If  tbia  plan  of  edncation,  imperfect  as  it  ia,were 
adopted,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  an  aniversa)  reform  of  our  know- 
ledge  and  oor  manners  wronid  neither  be  the  sehool*masters,  nor  academi- 
cal institotions,  nor  the  privileges  of  the  uuiTersity,  nor  doctor's  caps.  It 
wonld  be  the  stationers  who  trool4  se«  one  of  the  most  prodnetive 
branches  of  their  trade  decline  in  conscqnence  of  it.  For  the  priTilegea 
of  the  masters  tHere  woald  be  happy  and  glorioot  compensations ;  bM  an 
objection  on  the  score  of  money,  in  this  Tonal  age,  aecms  perfeatiy  iina» 
■werablc.  •  »  r  * 
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IB  particularly  powerful  and  efficacious  to  render  a  city 
virtuous  and  happy,  ought  to  be  impressed  by  education 
on  the  hearts  and  manners  of  men,  in  order  that  it  might 
nerer  be  erased.  It  is  a  virtuous  disposition  which  is  a 
much  stronger  tie  than  any  other  constraint  that  can  be 
impoaed  upon  men,  and  which  causes  each  of  them  to 
serve  as  a  law  to  himself.* 

The  minds  of  our  young  p6o|Je  would  not  then  be 
fiitigued  in  the  national  schools  with  a  vain  and  loquacious 
aciesce.  Sometimes  they  would  defend  among  them  the 
cauae  of  a  citizen;  sometimes  they  would  express  their 
sentiments  on  some  public  event  They  would  follow  the 
progress  of  an  art  throughout  its  whole  course.  Their 
eloquence  would  be  real  eloquence,  and  their  knowledge 
real  knowledge.  They  would  not  employ  themselves 
with  the  abstract  sciences,  or  with  vain  researches,  which 
are  in  general  the  fruits  of  pride.  In  the  studies  which  I 
propose,  every  thing  recab  us  to  society,  to  concord,  to 
religion  and  to  Nature. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  these  different  schools 
should  be  decorated  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  that 
the  Circumference  should  serve  for  a  place  for  the  people 
to  assemble  and  walk  about,  especially  during  the  long 
nights  of  winter.  They  would  there  daily  behold  spec« 
tacles  more  proper  to  inspire  them  with  virtue  or  the  love 
of  country,  I  will  not  say  than  those  of  the  Boulevards  or 
the  dances  of  Vauxhall,  but  than  the  tragedies  of  Cor* 
neille. 

Among  these  young  people  there  Would  be  neither  re- 
wards nor  punishments,  neither  emulation  nor  envy.  The 
only  punishment  inflicted  there  should  be  to  banish  from 
tlie  assembly  any  one  who  disturbed,  but  only  for  a  time 
proportioned  to  the  £iult  of  the  culprit;  this  would  be  ra- 
ttier an  act  of  police  than  of  punishment,  for  no  kind  of 
disgrace  should  be  attached  to  this  exile.     If  you  would 

•  Pltttarcb't  Life  of  Lycnrgtis. 
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form  an  idea  of  sacb  an  anembly,  imagine  to  yoand( 
instead  of  our  youth  at  college*  pale,  contemplative,  jea- 
lous, trembling  for  the  success  of  their  unfortunate  compo- 
sitions; imagine,  I  say,  to  yourself  young  pec^le  gay* 
contented,  allured  by  pleasure  iuto  vast  drcoiar  halls,  over 
which  are  dispersed  the  statues  of  the  illustrious  men  of 
antiquity  and  of  their  native  land;  observe  them  all  atten- 
tive to  the  instructions  of  the  master,  assisting  each  other 
to  comprehend  them,  to  retain  them,  and  to  answer  miex* 
pected  questions.  This,  in  a  whisper,  su^ests  an  answer 
to  his  neighbor,  that  makes  an  excuse  for  the  negligence 
of  his  absent  school-fellow.  Represent  to  yourself  their 
rapid  progress  in  studies  facilitated  by  intelligent  masters, 
to  pupils  who  mutually  assist  each  other  to  retain  what 
they  hear.  Figure  to  yourself  science  spreading  amot^ 
them  like  the  flame  in  a  pile  of  wood,  all  the  pieces  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
to  take  fire  altc^ether.  Observe,  instead  of  a  vain  emula- 
tion, how  union,  good-will,  friendship,  spring  up  among 
them,  for  an  answer  seasonably  suggested,  for  an  ezcoae 
made  in  behalf  of  an  absent  youth  by  his  neighbor,  ami 
for  other  services  performed.  The  remembrance  of  these 
youthful  connections  would  serve  to  unite  them  after  their 
entrance  into  life,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  thdr 
conditions.  It  is  at  this  tender  age  that  gratitude  and 
resentment  are  as  profoundly  engraved  for  the  remainder 
of  life,  as  the  elements  o(  the  sciences  and  of  religion. 
The  case  is  Very  different  in  our  colleges,  where  each 
pupil  strives  to  supplant  his  neighbor.  1  recollect  that 
one  day  I  was  extremely  embarrassed  because  I  had  for- 
gotten a  Latin  author,  out  of  which  I  had  a  page  to 
translate;  one  of  my  neighbors  kindly  offered  to  dictate  to 
me  the  version  he  had  made.  I  accepted  his  service  very 
thankfully.  I  therefore  wrote  down  his  version,  only  al- 
tering a  few  words,  lest  my  master  should  discover  that  it 
was  the  same  as  my  neighbor*s;  but  what  he  had  given 
me  was  only  a  false  copy  of  his  translation,  'nil  of  such 
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extravagant  blundera,  that  my  master  was  astonished,  and 
immediately  suspected  that  it  was  not  my  work,  because  I 
was  not  a  backward  scholar.  I  have  not  yet  lost  the  re- 
collection of  this  perfidy,  though  I  have  indeed  forgotten 
others,  still  more  cruel,  since  that  time;  but  the  early  part 
of  human  life  is  the  age  for  receiving  impressions  of  re- 
sentment or  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  effaced.  ( 
even  remember  circumstances  of  a  period  still  more  remote. 
When  I  was  in  petticoats,  I  went  to  school,  and  sometimes 
lost  my  books  through  carelessness.  We  had  a  maid-ser- 
vant whose  name  was  Mary  Talbot,  who  bought  me  new 
ones  out  of  her  own  pockel,  for  fear  I  should  be  chastised 
at  school.  These  little  services  made  such  a  deep  and 
durable  impression  on  my  heart,  that,  excepting  my  mo- 
ther, there  was  not  a  person  in  the  world  for  whom  I 
entertained  such  a  strong  and  permanent  affection.  This 
poor,  good-natured  creature  was  frequently  included  in  my 
useless  projects  for  making  a  fortune.  I  flattered  myself 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  repay  her  with  usury,  in 
her  old  age,  when  she  was  in  a  manner  totally  destitute, 
the  tender  cares  she  had  bestowed  on  me  when  a  child ; 
but  I  scarcely  had  it  in  my  power  to  give  her  some  feeble 
and  inconsiderable  tokens  of  my  good  will.  I  mention 
these  circumstances,  though  each  of  my  readers  may  be  in 
possession  of  still  more  interesting  facts  relative  to  others, 
or  even  to  himself^  to  demonstrate  to  what  a  degree  infancy 
would  naturally  be  the  season  of  virtue  and  of  gratitude, 
were  it  not  often  depraved  among  us  by  the  vices  of  our 
institutions. 

But  before  these  national  schools  were  established,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  men  to  superintend  them. 
They  should  not  be  selected  from  among  those  who  are 
the  most  strongly .  recommended.  The  more  recommen- 
dations they  had,  the  more  intriguing  they  would  be,  and 
consequently  the  less  virtue  they  would  possess.  It  would 
not  be  asked:  Is  such  a  one  a  wit,  a  genius,  a  philosopher f 
•  but,  does  he  love  children  f  is  he  a  man  who  visits  the. 
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wretched  in  preference  to  the  great f  is  he  a  man  of  feel* 
ingf  b  he  a  virtuous  man  ?  From  among  men  of  that 
stamp  masters  should  he  provided  for  the  public  education; 
and  I  should  farther  wish  that  the  title  of  master  or  doc- 
tor might  be  changed,  as  harsh  and  haughty.  I  would 
have  Uieir  titles  to  signify  the  friends  of  children,  the 
fathers  of  the  country,  and  to  be  expressed  by  beautiful 
Greek  words,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  respect  for 
their  functions  the  mystery  of  their  titles.  This  class  of 
men,  destined  to  form  the  citizens  of  the  nation,  ought  to 
be  at  least  as  noble  and  as  distinguished  as  that  of  the 
equerries  who  train  the  horses  of  princes.  A  titled  magis- 
trate should  preside  €very  day  in  each  school.  It  would 
be  but  just  that  the  magistrates  should  cause  the  children, 
whom  they  are  one  day  to  judge  and  to  govern  as  men>. 
to  t>e  trained  under  their  inspection  in  the  paths  of  justice, 
and  in  the  observance  of  the  laws.  Children  are  citizens 
in  miniature.  A  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank  should  be 
invested  with  the  general  superintendance  over  the  schools 
of  the  country,  more  important,  beyond  dispute,  than  that 
over  the  royal  stud ;  and  that  men  of  letters,  the  vilest  of 
flatterers,  might  not  be  tempted  to  advertise  in  the  public 
papers  the  days  on  which  they  should  de^fn  to  visit  them, 
that  sublime  duty  should  be  without  a  salary,  and  should 
procure  only  the  honor  of  presiding  there. 

Would  to  heaven  that  I  could  make  the  education  of 
women  concur  with  that  of  men,  as  at  Sparta!  but  this 
our  manners  forbid.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  there 
could  be  no  mconvenience  in  associating  young  children 
of  both  sexes.  Their  society  confers  mutual  graces ;  l>e- 
sides,  the  first  elements  of  civil  life,  of  religion,  and  of 
virtue  are  the  same  for  one  as  for  the  other.  This  fint 
epoch  excepted,  the  girls  should  t>e  taught  nothing  of 
what  men  ought  to  know,  not  that  they  may  remain  igno* 
rant  of  it  for  ever,  but  that  they  may  learn  it  with  greater 
pleasure^  and  at  a  future  period  find  their  masters  in  their 
lovers.     There  is  this  moral  difference  between  man  and 
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woman,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ibrmer  to  devote  himself 
to  his  country,  and  of  the  latter  to  study  the  happiness  of 
one  man.  A  girl  can  never  attain  this  end  but  by  a  taste 
for  the  occupations  of  her  sex.  You  may  fill  her  head 
with  sciences  of  all  kinds,  and  make  her  a  philosopher  and 
a  theologian,  but  a  husband  is  not  pleased  to  find  in  his 
wife  either  a  rival  or  a  doctor  of  divinity.  Among  us 
books  and  masters  early  blight  in  a  youthful  female  virgm 
ignorance,  that  flower  of  the  soul  so  grateful  to  the  senses 
of  a  lover.  They  rob  married  people  of  the  sweetest 
charms  of  their  union,  and  of  those  communications  of 
amorous  science  and  native  ignorance  so  proper  for  beguil- 
ing the  long  days  of  wedded  life.  They  destroy  those 
contrasts  of  character  which  Nature  has  established  be- 
tween the  two  sexes,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
most  lovely  harmonies. 

These  natural  contrasts  are  so  necessary  to  love,  that 
there  is  not  one  female  celebrated  for  the  attachment  with 
which  she  has  inspired  her  lovers  or  her  husband,  who 
wed  her  empire  to  any  other  attractions  than  to  the 
amusements  and  the  occupations  of  her  sex,  from  the  time 
of  Penelope  to  the  present  day.  There  are  instances  of 
the  kind  among  women  of  all  ranks  and  characters,  ex- 
cepting among  the  learned.  These  last  have  almost  all 
been  unfortunate  in  love,  from  Sappho  to  Christina  queen 
of  Sweden,  and  even  nearer  to  our  own  time.  It  should 
therefore  be  in  the  company  of  her  mother,  her  brothers, 
and  her  sisters,  that  a  young  female  ought  to  acquire  in- 
struction in  the  future  duties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife.  It 
is  in  the  paternal  habitation  that  she  should  learn  a  great 
number  of  domestic  arts,  unknown  at  the  present  day  to 
our  well-educated  women. 

In  this  work  I  have  more  than  once  extolled  the  happi- 
ness of  Holland,  but  as  I  only  saw  that  country  in  travel- 
ling through  it,  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  domestic 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  So  much,  however,  I  know, 
that  the  women  are  constantly  engaged  in  domestic  coi^ 
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cenii»  and  that  the  greatest  conjugal  harmony  prevails: 
But  at  Berlin*  I  beheld  an  image  of  the  delight  which 
thote  mannens  though  held  in  supreme  contempt  among 
us,  are  capable  of  producing  in  a  family.  A  friend,  whom 
Pro? idence  raised  up  for  me  in  that  city,  where  I  was  an 
utter  stranger,  took  me  into  a  company  of  young  ladies; 
for  in  Prussia  it  is  not  the  mistress  of  the  house,  but  the 
daughter,  who  has  parties  and  assemblies  This  custom 
IS  obsenred  in  all  the  families  which  have  not  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  manners  of  our  French  officers,  who  were 
prisoners  there  during  the  seven  years*  war.  It  is  there- 
fore common  for  the  young  ladies  of  the  same  society  alter- 
nately to  invite  their  friends,  to  take  coffee  with  them, 
and  Thursday  is  in  general  appointed  for  these  assemblies. 
They  repair  with  their  mothers  to  the  house  of  the  young 
lady  who  gives  the  invitation.  This  last  serves  coffee  with 
all  kinds  of  paitry  and  confectionary  of  her  own  aoaking. 
She  presents  them  in  the  midst  of  winter  fruits  of  every 
kindt  preserved  in  sugar,  with  their  colors,  their  verdure, 
and  their  perfumes,  apparently  as  fresh  as  if  they  were 
still  upon  the  trees.  She  receives  from  her  companions 
a  thousand  compliments,  which  she  repays  with  usury. 
But  she  soon  displays  other  talents.  At  one  time  she 
unfolds  to  their  view,  on  a  large  piece  of  tapestry  at  which 
she  works  night  and  day,  forests  of  evergreen  willows 
planted  by  herself  and  streams  of  mohair  which  she  has 
created  with  her  needle.  At  another,  she  sits  down  to 
her  harpsichord  which  she  accompanies  with  her  voices 
and  you  would  think  she  had  assembled  in  her  apartment 
all  the  songsters  of  the  groves.  She  invites  her  compa- 
nions to  sing  in  their  turn,  and  the  commendations  are 
then  redoubled.  Their  mothers,  filled  with  delight,  are 
secretly  gratified  with  the  praises  bestowed  on  their 
daughters.  A  few  officers,  in  regimentals  and  in  boots, 
escaping  by  stealth  from  their  exercises,  come  to  enjoy 
among  them  a  moment  of  delicious  tranquillity ;  and  while 
each  of  the  Mr  hopes  to  find  in  one  of  them  her  protector 
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Btid  her  friend,  each  soldier  sighs  for  the  partner  who  it 
one  day  to  soften  tfie  rigor  of  military  labors  by  the  charm 
of  her  domestic  talents.  I  never  saw  a  country  where 
the  morals  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  more  pure,  and 
where  marriages  are  more  happy. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  go  so  far  as  foreign  countries  to 
■eek  proofi  of  the  power  of  love  on  purity  of  morals.  I 
ascribe  the  innocence  of  those  of  our  peasants,  and  their 
Goi^jugal  fidelity  to  this  cause,  that  they  are  allowed  to 
indulge  this  honorable  sentiment  at  a  very  early  age.  It 
is  love  that  makes  them  contented  with  their  hard  lot ; 
it  even  suspends  the  woes  of  slavery.  In  the  Isle  of  France 
I  have  frequently  seen  negroes  exhausted  with  the  fatigues 
of  the  day,  set  out  at  night  to  walk  ten  or  twelve  miles 
to  see  their  mistresses.  They  meet  them  in  the  midst  of 
a  wood,  at  the  foot  of  some  rock,  where  they  kindle  a  fire; 
tfaey  dance  with  them  a  part  of  the  night,  to  the  sound  of 
their  tantam,  and  return  to  their  labor  before  day- break, 
contented,  vigorous,  and  as  fresh  as  those  who  have  en- 
joyed tne  soundest  sleep— -such  is  the  power  of  the  moral 
affections  combined  with  that  sentiment  over  the  physical 
organization!  The  night  of  the  lover  charms  the  day*i 
labor  of  the  slave. 

There  b  in  Scripture  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind.  It  is  in  Genesis.  '<  Jacob,  it  is  there  said,  <«  served 
seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  they  seemed  unto  him  but  a 
few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.***  I  know  that  our 
'  politicians,  who  value  nothing  but  gold  and  titles,  are 
unable  to  comprehend  this;  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
inform  them  .  that  none  was  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  Nature  than  the  authors  of  the  sacreo' 
books,  and  that  upon  the  laws  of  Nature  alone  can  those 
of  happy  societies  be  established. 

I  should  wish  then  that  our  young  people  might  culti- 
vate the  sentiment  of  love  amidit  their  labors,  as  did  Jacob* 

*  Gcn«sU  «juz.  SO. 
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It  matters  not  at  what  age,  for  no  sooner  are  they  capable 
t^  fceltngy  than  they  are  capable  of  ioring.  Honorable 
lofe  soothes  pain,  banishes  languor,  prevents  prostitution, 
and  the  errors  and  inqirietncles  of  celibacy.  It  fills  life 
with  a  thousand  delightful  perspectives,  exhibiting  in  the 
future  the  most  fortunate  of  unions:  it  strengthens  in  the 
hearts  of  Iwo  youthfbl  lovers  the  partiality  for  study  and 
for  domestic  occupations.  What  pleasure  nrast  a  young 
nan,  passionately  fond  of  science,  derive  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  its  lessons  to  the  beauty  he  loves !  What  joy  must 
It  aiFord  to  a  young  and  baiAfbl  maiden  to  see  herself 
distinguished  among  her  companions,  and  to  bear  her  lover 
extol  the  merits  and  the  graces  of  her  own  industry!  A 
youth  destined  at  some  future  period  to  restrain  from  the 
bench  of  justice  the  crimes  of  men,  is  enchanted,  amidst 
the  mazes  of  the  law,  to  behold  his  mistress  embroidering 
for  him  the  flowers  that  are  to  decorate  the  abode  of  tbdr 
union,  and  to  afford  him  an  image  of  the  beauties  of  Nature^ 
of  which  gloomy  honors  are  to  deprive  him  for  life. 
Another,  who  is  to  carry  the  torch  of  war  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  world,  attaches  himself  to  the  feeling  heart  of 
his  fair  one,  and  flatters  himself  that  the  misery  he  wiH 
inflict  on  mankind^  will  be  repaired  by  the  good  whidi 
she  will  do  to  the  wretched.  The  bonds  of  friendship 
are  multiplied  in  every  house;  between  the  lover  and  the 
brother  who  introduces  him,  and  between  the  brodier  and 
the  sister.  Thus  families  become  connected.  The  younger 
branches  form  their  morals,  and  the  happy  prospects  which 
they  anticipate  of  their  union,  cherish  in  them  the  love  ef 
their  duty  and  of  virtue.  Who  can  tell  whether  this 
liberty  of  choice,  these  pure  and  tender  connections,  would 
not  flx  that  inconstant  spirit  which  is  thought  to  be  na- 
tural to  women  ?  They  wouM  respect  ties  which  them- 
selves had  formed.  If,  after  marriage,  they  are  desirous 
of  pleasing  all,  it  is  because  they  are  not  permitted  before 
marriage  to  love  a  single  one. 

If  we  might  expect  a  happy  revolution  in  the  coontrf^ 
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it  can  only  be  eflPected  by  recalling  the  women  to  domes- 
tic manners.     Notwithstanding  all  the  satires  which  have 
been  written  against  them,  they  are  less  culpable  than 
men.     They  have  scarcely  any  vices  but  what  we  com- 
municate to  them,  and  we  have  many  from  which  they 
are  free.     As  to  those  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  have  retarded  our  ruin,   by  making 
amends  for  the  vices  of  our  political  constitution.     It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  what  would  have  become  of  society^ 
abandoned  to  all  the  inconsistencies  of  education,  to  all 
the  prejudices  of  our  conditions,  and  to  ambitions  of  every 
kind,  had  not  woman  crossed  us  in  the  way.   Our  history 
exhibits  nothing  but  the  declamations  of  monks  against 
monks,  of  doctors  against  doctors,  of  one  man  of  rank 
against  another,  of  the  noble  against  the  commoner;  and 
in  the  mean  time  crafty  politicians  strip  us  by  degrees  of 
our  possessions.     Had  it  not  been  for  women,  all  these 
parties  would  in  the  end  have  made  a  desert  of  the  states 
and  would  have  dragged  the  last  of  the  common  people 
to  the  slaughter-house  or  to  the  market,  as  it  was  advised 
to  do  some  years  ago.     There  were  ages  when  we  should 
all  have  been  Cordeliers,  coming  into  the  workl  and  ex- 
piring with  the  girdle  of  St.  Francis:  in  others  all  knights 
errant  traversing  hills  and  dales  with  lance  in  hand;  in 
others  all  penitents  walking  m   procession  through  the 
cities  and  scourging  ourselves;  and  in  others  guisquig 
or  quamquam  of  the  university.     The  sex,  thrown  out  of 
their  natural  state  by  our  unjust  manners,  turn  every  thing 
upside  down,  ridicule  every  thing,  destroy  every  thing, 
great  fortunes,  the  pretensions  of  pride,  and  the  prejudices 
of  opinion.     Women  have  but  one  passion,  which  is  love, 
and  this  passion  has  but  one  object;  men,  on  the  contrary, 
refer  every  thing  to  ambition  which  has  thousands.  What* 
ever  may  be  the  irregularities  of  women,  they  are  always 
much  nearer  to  Nature  than  we,  because  their  predominant 
passion  is  continually  drawing  them  closer  to  her,  and  ours, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  removing  us  to  a  distance  from  her 
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A  prorincial,  or  even  a  Paiisian  tradesman,  scarcely  cares- 
ses bis  own  children  when  they  are  somewhat  grown  op; 
but  be  bows  very  low  to  those  of  strangers,  if  they  are 
rich,  or  people  of  quality.  His  wife,  on  the  contrary, 
•egulates  her  behavior  by  their  figure;  if  they  are  homely, 
he  takes  no  notice  of  them,  but  she  will  caress  the  child 
of  a  poor  day-laborer  if  it  is  handsome.  She  will  enter- 
tain a  higher  respect  for  a  low-bom  man  with  silvery  hair 
and  a  venerable  aspect,  than  for  a  beardless  counsellor 
Women  attend  only  to  the  advantages  of  Nature,  and  men 
to  none  but  those  of  fortune.  Thus  women,  amidst  all 
their  irregularities,  bring  us  back  to  Nature,  while  we^ 
with  all  our  pretended  wisdom,  are  continually  removing 
Ikrther  from  her. 

I  admit,  however,  tliat  while  they  have  prevenled  the 
general  calamity,  they  have  caused  among  us  an  infinite 
vnmber  of  particular  evils.  Alas!  like  ourselves,  they 
will  nevrr  find  happiness  but  m  virtue.  In  every  country 
where  virtue  has  ceased  to  reign,  they  are  exceedingly 
wretched.  In  ancient  times  they  were  very  happy  in  the 
virtuous  repcblics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  where  they  decided 
the  fate  ^f  slates ;  at  the  present  day,  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  sraves  in  the  very  same  countries,  they  are  obliged 
to  prostitute  themselves  in  order  to  procure  a  subsistence. 
Ours  ought  not  to  despair  of  us ;  they  possess  an  unalien- 
able empire  over  man.*  We  only  know  them  by  the  name 
of  the  #e«,  to  which  we  have  given  the  epithet  of  fair  by 
way  of  eminence;  but  how  many  other  affecting  epithets 

**  *  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  the  names  of  the  objects  of  Na- 
tare,  of  morals,  and  of  metaphysics,  are  of  the  feminine  gender,  especially 
lu  the  French  langaafce.  It  would  afford  matter  of  carioai  investigation 
to  enqnire  whether  the  mascaline  names  were  givea  by  women,  and  the 
feminine  by  men,  to  those  things  which  are  more  particularly  used  by  each 
sex,  or  whether  the  former  were  made  of  the  masculine  gender  becavse 
they  exhibit  characters  of  strength  and  power,  and  the  latter  of  the  femi. 
nine  because  they  presented  characters  of  grace  and  /oveliness.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  men,  having  named  in  general  the  objects  of  Nature,  have 
lavished  upon  them  feminine  denominations,  from  that  secret  propensity 
which  impels  them  toward  the  sex.  This  may  be  remariced  in  the  name* 
borne  by  the  celesUal  conftellatioBS,  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  tfa» 
greater  number  of  rivers  of  kingdoms,  of  tniu,  of  trees,  of  virtues,  fte. 
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tfiiglit  we  not  add  to  it,  such  as  nutritive  and  consolatory* 
It  is  they  who  receive  us  on  our  entrance  into  life,  and 
who  close  our  eyes  in  death.  It  is  not  to  beauty,  it  is  to 
religion  that  women  owe  their  principal  power;  the  same 
Frenchman  who  sighs  at  Paris  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress, 
keeps  her  in  chains  and  under  the  lash  in  St  Domingo. 
Our  religion  alone  has  viewed  the  conjugal  uniou  ni  the 
order  of  Nature;  and  among  all  the  religions  in  the  world, 
it  is  the  only  one  that  presents  woman  to  man  as  a  com- 
panion ;  the  others  abandon  her  to  him  as  a  slave,  it  is 
to  religion  alone  that  our  women  are  indebted  for  tlie 
liberty  they  enjoy  in  Europe ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  wo- 
men led  to  the  liberty  of  nations,  and  the  proscription  of 
a  multitude  of  inhuman  usages,  diffused  over  every  quarter 
at  the  globe,  such  as  slavery,  seraglios,  and  eunuchs.  O 
charming  sex!  your  power  lies  in  your  virtues.  Save 
your  country  by  recalling  your  lovers  and  your  husbands 
to  domestic  manners,  by  the  spectacle  of  your  peaceful 
occupations:  you  would  restore  all  society  to  its  duties, 
were  each  of  you  to  bring  back  one  man  only  to  tlie  order 
of  Nature  I  Envy  not  man  his  authority,  his  magistracies, 
his  .talents,  his  vain  glory ;  but  amidst  all  your  weakness, 
surrounded  by  your  wools  and  your  silks,  bless  the  Author 
of  Nature  for  having  conferred  on  you  alone  the  power  of 
being  always  good  and  l)eneficent ! 

RECAPITULATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  work  I  gave  a  view  of  the 
different  paths  of  Nature  which  I  proposed  to  pursue,  fot 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  an  idea  of  the  order  which  governs 
the  world.  I  first  stated  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  in  every  age  against  Providence,  which  afforded  me 
an  opportunity,  while  refuting  them,  to  open  new  v*ew# 
of  the  disposition  and  use  of  the  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
Thus,  for  example,  I  have  referred  the  direction  of  the 
chams  of  mountamt  on  continents  to  the  regular  winds 
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which  blow  upon  the  ocean;  the  positioD  of  islands  to  the 
conflux  of  its  currents,  or  to  those  of  rivers;  the  supply 
if  volcanoes  to  the  bituminous  deposits  on  its  shores ;  the 
currents  of  the  sea  and  the  movements  of  the  tides  to  the 
alternate  effusions  of  the  polar  ices.  After  this  I  have 
successively  refuted  the  other  objects  relative  to  the  v^;e- 
table  and  animal  kingdom*  by  demonstrating  that  those 
kingdoms  were  no  more  governed  by  mechanical  laws 
than  the  fossil  kingdom.  I  have  next  proved  that  most 
of  the  miKries  of  mankind  originated  in  the  defects  of  our 
poUtical  institutions,  and  are  not  to  be  ascrit)ed  to  Nature; 
that  man  was  the  only  animal  abandoned  to  his  own^pro- 
vidence,  as  a  punishment  for  some  original  transgression ; 
but  that  the  same  Deity  who  abandoned  him  to  his  own 
intelligence*  still  watched  over  his  destinies ;  that  he  causes 
the  miseries  with  which  the  governors  of  nations  over- 
whelm the  feeble  and  the  low,  to  recoil  upon  their  own 
heads;  and  I  have  demonstrated  the  action  of  a  divine 
Providence  by  the  very  calamities  of  the  human  race 
Such  was  the  subject  of  my  first  part. 

In  the  opening  of  the  second  I  have  attacked  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  our  sciences,  by  shewing  that  they  mislead  us 
either  by  the  boldness  of  those  same  principles  by  which 
they  ascend  to  the  nature  of  the  elements  which  elude 
them,  or  by  the  weakness  of  th|j|f  methods,  which  embraces 
only  one  law  of  Nature  at  once,  on  account  of  the  imbe- 
cility of  our  understanding  and  the  vanity  of  our  education^ 
which  teaches  to  consider  the  narrow  paths  we  pursue  as 
the  only  roads  to  knowledge.  Tlius  the  natural  sciences, 
and  even  the  political  sciences  which  are  the  results  of 
them*  being  separated  among  us,  each  of  them  has  made, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  lane  without  a 
thoroughfare  of  the  road  upon  which  it  entered.  Thus  it 
is  that  physical  causes  have,  at  last,  made  us  lose  sight  of 
intellectual  ends  in  the  order  of  Nature ;  as  financial  causes 
have  robbed  us  of  the  hopes  of  virtue  and  religion  in  tlie 
social  order. 
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I  have  next  sought  a  faculty  better  adapted  (o  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  than  our  reason,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  our  personal  interest.  This  I  flatter  myself  to  have 
found  in  that  sublime  instinct  called  sentiment,  which  is 
in  us  the  expression  of  natural  laws,  and  is  invariable 
among  all  nations.  Through  this  medium  I  have  examin- 
ed the  laws  of  Nature,  not  by  tracing  them  up  to  their 
principles  which  are  known  only  to  God,  but  by  descend- 
ing to  their  results  which  are  destined  for  the  use  of  man. 
By  following  this  track,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  ob- 
tain a  glimpse  of  certain  principles  of  the  conformities 
and  harmonies  which  govern  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  by  pursuing  the  same  track  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  so  highly  distinguished  themselves  for  their 
attainments  in  the  natural  sciences,  which  they  carried 
incomparably  farther  than  we  have  done.  They  studied 
Nature  in  Nature  herself,  and  not  by  piecemeal  and  witli 
machines.  Hence  they  formed  a  wonderful  science,  cele- 
brated over  the  whole  earth,  under  the  name  of  magic. 
The  elements  of  that  science  are  now  unknown;  nothing 
of  it  remains  but  the  name,  which  is  given  at  the  present 
day  to  the  most  stupid  operations  that  the  error  and  the 
depravity  of  the  human  heart  can  invent.  Widely  differ- 
ent was  the  magic  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  celebrated 
by  the  most  respectable  authors  of  antiquity,  and  even  by 
the  sacred  writings.  It  was  these  principles  of  confor- 
mity and  harmony  that  Pythagoras  derived  from  them, 
which  he  brought  to  Europe,  and  which  there  became  the 
sources  of  various  branches  of  philosophy  which  appeared 
after  his  time,  and  even  of  arts  which  at  that  day  were 
only  just  beginning  to  flourish;  for  the  arts  are  merely 
imitations  of  the  processes  of  Nature. 

Though  my  inability  is  very  great,  these  harmonic  prin- 
ciples are  so  luminous,  that  they  have  not  only  presented 
to  me  dispositions  of  the  globe  entirely  new ;  but  they 
have  likewise  afforded  me  the  means  of  discovering,  at 
first  sight,  the  characters  of  plants,  and  enabled  me  to  say 
VOL.  II.  2  R 
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at  once:  this  is  a  oative  of  the  mountain^  and  that  of  the 
shores.  By  them  1  have  demonstrated  the  use  of  the 
eaves  of  plants,  and  determined  by  the  nautical  or  volatile 
lorms  of  their  seeds  the  relations  which  8ul>«ist  between 
them  and  the  places  where  they  are  destined  to  grow.  I 
have  observed  that  the  corollse  of  their  flowers  l^ve  posi- 
tive or  negative  relations  to  the  rays  of  the  son,  acconling 
to  the  latitudes  and  the  elevations  at  which  they  are  to 
blow.  I  have  next  remarked  the  charming  contra&ts  of 
their  leaves,  of  their  flowers,  of  their  fruits,  and  of  their 
stemsy  to  the  soil  and  the  sky  in  which  they  grow,  and 
those  which  they  form  from  genus  to  genus^  being,  as  it 
were,  grouped  two  and  two.  Lastly,  1  have  indicated 
the  relations  they  have  to  animals  and  man,  so  that  1  may 
venture  to  affirm  I  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  not  a 
single  shade  of  color  thrown  at  random  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Nature.  By  these  views  1  have  furnished 
the  means  of  forming  complete  chapters  of  natural  history, 
from  having  evinced  that  each  plant  is  the  centre  of  the  exis- 
tence of  an  iofinite  number  of  animals,  which  have  con- 
formities with  it  that  are  still  unknown  to  us.  Their 
harmonies  might  undoubtedly  be  extended  still  farther, 
for  many  planUseem  to  have  relations  not  only  to  the  sun,  but 
to difi*erent  constellations.  It  is  not  always  a  certain  altitude 
of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  that  sets  their  vegetative 
powers  in  motion.  Many  a  plant  flourishes  in  the  spring, 
without  putting  forth  the  smallest  leaf  in  autumn,  though 
it  is  then  exposed  to  the  very  same  degree  of  heat.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  their  seeds,  which  sprout  and 
shoot  UD  in  one  season  and  not  in  another,  though  they 
have  the  same  temperature.  These  celestial  relations 
were  known  to  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  Egyptians 
and  of  Pythagoras.  We  find  various  observations  of  this 
kind  in  Pliny;  he  says,  for  example,  that  towards  the  ris- 
ing of  the  Pleides,  the  olive-trees  and  vines  conceive  their 
fruit;  and  after  Virgil,  that  wheat  ought  to  be  sown  on 
the  retiring  of  that  constellation  and  lentils  on  that  01 
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Bootes;  that  reeds  and  willows  should  be  planted  when 
the  constellation  of  the  Lyre  is  setting.  It  was  from  these 
relations,  the  causes  of  which  are  unkuown  to  us,  that 
Linnaeus  formed  with  the  flowers  of  plants  a  botanical 
almanac,  of  which  Pliny  suggested  the  first  idea  to  the 
husbandmen  of  his  tioie.*  But  we  have  indicated  vege 
table  harmonies  still  more  s^flEecting,  by  demonstrating  that 
the  season  of  the  expansion  of  every  plant,  of  its  flowering 
and  <^  the  maturity  of  its  fruits,  is  connected  with  the 
developmeuts  and  wants  of  animals,  and  particularly  with 
those  of  man.  There  is  not  any  but  what  has  relations 
of  utility  to  us  either  direct  or  indirect:  but  this  immense 
and  mysterious  portion  of  human  history  will  perhaps 
never  be  known,  except  to  angels. 

My  third  part  presents  the  application  of  these  harmo- 
nic principles  to  the  nature  of  man.  I  have  there  shewn 
that  be  is  composed  of  two  powers,  the  one  physical,  the 
other  intellectual,  which  aflect  him  perpetually  with  two 
contrary  sentiments,  one  of  which  is  that  of  his  misery, 
and  the  other  that  of  his  excellence.  I  have  demonstrated 
that  these  two  powers  are  most  happily  gratified  at  the 
different  periods  of  the  passions  with  the  ages  and  occu- 
pations to  which  Nature  has  destined  man,  as  agriculture, 
marriage,  the  settlement  of  posterity,  religion.  I  have 
dwelt  principally  on  the  affections  of  the  intellectual 
power,  evincing  that  every  thing  which  appears  delightful 
and  enchanting  in  our  pleasures  proceeds  from  the  senti- 
ment of  infinity,  or  some  other  attribute  of  the  Deify, 
which  appears  to  our  view  at  the  extremity  of  our  pros- 
pects. I  have  demonstrated,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
source  of  our  miseries  and  of  our  errors  arises  from  this^ 
that  in  the  social  state  we  frequently  cross  these  natural 
sentiments  by  the  prejudices  of  education  and  of  society 
so  that  we  often  apply  the  sentiment  of  infinity  to  the 
Ifansient  objects  of  the  world,  and  that  of  our  misery  and 

.•  Sm  hii  Naturtl  TVirtory  book  «vil.  chap.  ss. 
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weakness  to  the  immortal  plans  of  Nature.  I  have  only 
skimmed  the  surface  of  this  rich  and  sublime  subject,  but 
I  may  venture  to  assert  that  by  pursuing  this  patfa»  [  have 
sufficiently  proved  the  necessity  of  virtue,  and  have  |)ointed 
out  its  real  source;  not  where  it  is  sought  by  our  modern 
philosophers,  that  is,  in  political  institutions^  which  are 
frequently  contrary  lo  it,  but  in  the  natural  state  of  man 
and  in  his  own  heart 

I  have  afterwards  applied,  to  the  t>est  of  my  ability, 
the  action  of  these  two  powers  to  the  happiness  of  society, 
by  first  shewing  that  most  of  our  miseries  are  only  social 
re-actions,  all  of  which  originate  principally  in  overgrown 
property,  in  oiBces,  in  honors,  in  money,  and  in  land.  I 
have  proved  that  these  enormous  properties  are  productive 
of  the  physical  and  moral  indigence  of  a  nation;  that  this 
indigence  engenders  in  its  turn  a  multitude  of  corrupt 
men,  who  employ  all  the  resources  of  ingenuity  and  cun- 
ning to  make  the  rich  refund  what  their  necessities  de- 
manded; that  celibacy  and  the  solicitudes  with  which  it 
is  accompanied,  are,  in  a  great  number  of  citizens,  the 
effects  of  that  state  of  abject  penury  to  which  they  are 
reduced;  and  that  their  celibacy  produced  by  repercus- 
sion the  prostitution  of  the  women  of  the  town,  because 
every  man  who  abstains  from  marriage,  either  voluntarily 
or  by  necessity,  devotes  a  female  to  celibacy  or  prostitution. 
This  effect  necessarily  results  from  one  of  the  harmonic 
laws  of  Nature;  since  every  male  comes  into  the  world 
and  goes  out  of  it  with  his  female,  or  what  amounts  to  th€J 
same  thing,  the  two  sexes  of  the  human  species  are  born 
and  die  in  equal  numbers.  From  these  principles  I  have 
deduced  several  important  consequences. 

I  have  finally  demonstrated  that  our  maladies,  physical 
and  moral,  proceed  from  the  punishments,  the  rewards, 
and  the  vanity  of  our  education. 

I  have  suggested  various  ideas,  in  the  view  of  supplying 
the  people  with  abundant  means  of  subsistence  and  popu- 
lation, and  of  revi\  ing  among  them  the  spirit  of  religion 
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and  patriotism,  by  presenting  to  them  some  perspectives 
of  infinity,  without  which  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  like 
that  of  an  individual,  is  negative  and  quickly  exhausted, 
were  it  even  founded  on  the  most  advantageous  plans  of 
finance,  of  commerce,  and  of  agriculture.  It  is  necessary 
to  make  a  provision  for  man  both  as  an  animal  and  as  an 
intellectual  being.  I  have  concluded  these  different  pro- 
jects with  presenting  a  sketch  of  a  national  education, 
without  which  no  kind  of  legislation  or  durable  patriotism 
can  exist.  I  have  endeavoured  to  unfold  in  it  at  once  the 
two  powers  of  man,  physical  and  intellectual,  and  to  di- 
rect them  towards  them  the  love  of  country  and  of  reli* 
gion. 

I  have  no  doubt  often  gone  astray  in  pursuing  paths  so 
■ew  and  so  extended.  I  have  frequently  sunk  below  the 
subject,  from  the  construction  of  my  plans,  from  m^i  inex- 
perience, and  from  the  very  embarrassment  of  my  style ; 
but  I  repeat,  that,  proYided  my  ideas  suggest  superior  con- 
ceptions to  others,  I  am  satisfied.  At  the  same  time,  if 
calamity  be  the  road  to  Truth,  I  have  not  been  destitute 
of  the  means  to  direct  me  towards  her.  The  disorders  of 
which  I  have  frequently  been  the  witness  and  the  victim 
have  suggested  to  me  ideas  of  order.  I  have  frequently 
met,  in  the  journey  of  life,  with  great  personages  of  high 
reputation  and  men  belonging  to  respectable  associations 
who  had  always  in  their  mouths  the  words  patriotism  and 
humanity.  I  have  approached  them  to  enlighten  myself 
from  their  intelligence  and  to  place  myself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  virtues;  but  I  discovered  them  to  be 
notliing  but  intriguers,  whose  private  interest  was  their 
only  object,  and  who  soon  persecuted  me,  because  they 
found  that  I  was  not  fit  to  be  either  the  pander  of  their 
pleasures,  or  the  trumpet  of  their  ambition.  I  then  ranged 
myself  on  the  side  of  their  enemies,  thinking  that  I  should 
there  find  the  love  of  truth  and  of  the  public  weal;  but 
however  varied  may  be  our  sects,  our  parties,  and  oui 
associations,  I  met  in  all  of  them  with  the  same  men,  only 
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clothed  in  a  different  garb.  When  both  the  one  and  the 
other  found  that  I  refused  to  become  their  parfizan,  they 
'  calumniated  me  after  the  perfidious  manner  of  this  age, 
tl^at  is,  by  pronouncing  my  panegyric.  'The  times  in 
which  we  live  are  highly  extolled,  but  if  we  have  on  the 
throne  a  prince  who  emulates  Marcus  Aurelius,  our  age 
rivals  that  of  Tiberius. 

Should  1  ever  publish  the  memoirs  of  my  life,  I  should 
wish  for  no  stronger  proofs  of  the  contempt  which  the 
glory  of  the  world  deserves,  than  to  hold  up  to  view  those 
who  are  objects  of  it.  At  a  time  when,  unconscious  of 
having  injured  any  one,  after  an  infinite  number  of  pere- 
grinations, services,  and  fruitless  labors,  I  was  preparing 
in  solitude  these  last  fruits  of  my  experience  and  of  my 
industry,  my  secret  enemies,  that  is,  the  men  whose  parti- 
zan  I  had  refused  to  be,  found  means  to  deprive  me  of  a 
gratuity  which  I  received  every  year  from  the  bounty  of 
the  prince.  It  was  the  only  resource  1  possessed  for  the 
aid  and  subsistence  of  my  family.  This  catastrophe  was 
attended  with  ill  health  and  domestic  calamities  which 
bafiie  description.  I  Iiastencd,  therefore,  to  gather  the 
yet  unripe  fruit  of  the  tree  which  I  had  cultivated  with 
such  perseverance,  before  it  was  blown  down  by  the  tern- 
pefl& 

But  I  wish  no  ill  to  any  of  my  persecutors.  If  I  am 
one  day  compelled  to  sprak  of  their  conduct  towards  me, 
it  will  only  be  with  a  view  to  justify  my  own.  I  even 
owe  them  obligations.  Their  persecutions  have  procured 
me  repose ;  to  their  scornful  ambition  I  am  indebted  for 
a  liberty  preferable  to  their  grandeur.  It  is  to  them  1  owe 
the  delicious  studies  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  atten- 
tion. Providence  has  not  abandoned  me  as  they  did.  It 
has  raised  me  up  friends  who  served  me,  as  opportunity 
offered,  with  my  prince,  and  it  will  raise  up  others  to  re- 
commended me  to  his  favor,  whenever  it  may  be  neces- 
sary. Had  I  reposed  that  confidence  in  God  which  I 
placed  in  men,  I  should  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tran- 
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quillity ;  the  proofb  of  his  providence  in  my  behalf  during 
the  past  ought  to  malre  me  easy  concerning  the  future. 
But,  from  a  fault  of  education^  the  opinions  of  men  have 
still  too  much  empire  over  me.  It  is  their  fears,  and  not 
my  own,  which  disturb  me.  Sometime  however,  I  say 
to  myself — Wherefore  be  embarrassed  about  the  future  ? 
Before  you  came  into  the  world  did  you  give  yourself  any 
concern  about  the  manner  in  which  your  members  should 
be  combined,  and  your  nerves  and  your  bones  developed  ? 
When  you  afterwards  emerged  into  light,  did  you  study 
optics  to  know  how  you  should  perceive  objects,  and 
anatomy  in  order  to  learn  how  to  move  your  body,  and  to 
promote  its  growth?  These  operations  of  Nature,  far 
superior  to  those  of  man,  took  place  in  you  without  your 
knowledge,  and  without  your  interference.  If  you  had 
no  anxiety  about  being  born,  wherefore  should  you  dis- 
quiet yourself  about  living?  wherefore  about  dying?  Arc 
you  not  still  in  the  same  hand? 

Other  natural  sentimentsi  however,  afflicted  taie;  for 
example,  not  to  have  acquired,  after  so  many  peregrina- 
tions and  services,  a  single  rural  spot,  where,  m  the  bosom 
of  repose,  I  might  have  arranged  my  observations  on  Na- 
ture, to  me  of  all  others  the  moat  amiable  and  interesting 
under  the  sun.  Another  source  of  still  deeper  regret  pro- 
ceeds from  my  not  having  uiltted  to  my  lot  a  partner, 
simple,  gentle,  sensible*  and  pious,  who  would  have  soothed 
my  solicitudes  much  better  than  philosophy,  and  who,  by 
giving  me  children  like  herself,  would  have  provided  me 
with  a  posterity  much  dearer  than  a  vain  reputation.  1 
had  found  this  retreat  and  this  rare  felicity  in  Russia,  in 
the  midst  of  an  honorable  employment;  but  I  renounced 
all  these  advantages  at  the  insti^tion  of  our  ministers,  to 
seek  preferment  Ih  my  native  country,  where  I  had  no- 
thing similar  to  which  to  aspire.  Nevertheless,  I  may 
assert  that  my  private  studies  have  made  amends  for  the 
first  privation,  in  procuring  fene  the  enjoyment  not  only  of 
A  small  spot  of  ground,  but  of  all  the  harmonies  diffused 
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throughout  the  vast  garden  of  Nature.  An  estimable 
wife  cannot  be  so  easily  replaced ;  but  if  1  may  flatter 
myself  that  this  work  contributes  to  multiply  marriages, 
to  render  them  more  happy,  and  to  soften  the  education 
of  children,  I  shall  consider  my  family  as  perpetuated  in 
them,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  my  country  as  in  some 
measure  my  own. 

Nothing  is  durable  but  yirtue.  Personal  beauty  passes 
quickly  away;  fortune  creates  extravagant  desires;  gran- 
deur is  fatiguing;  reputation  is  inconstant;  talents  and 
genius  may  be  impaired :  bat  Virtue  is  ever  beautiful,  ever 
diversified,  ever  equal  and  ever  strong,  because  it  is 
resigned  to  all  ttrents,  to  privations  as  to  enjoyments,  to 
death  as  to  life. 

Happy  then,  and  a  thousand  times  happy  if  I  have  con- 
tributed to  redress  some  of  the  evils  which  afflict  my 
country,  and  to  open  to  it  some  new  prospects  of  felicity ! 
Happy  if  I  have  been  enabled  to  wipe  away,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  tears  of  the  wretched,  and  to  recal,  on  the  other, 
men  misled  by  voluptuousness  to  that  Deity  towards  whom 
Nature,  time,  our  own  miseries,  and  our  secret  affections 
propel  us  with  such  rapidity 

In  my  opinion  some  favourable  revolution  is  approach- 
mg.  If  it  takes  place,  to  the  influence  of  letters  we  shall 
be  indebted  for  it:  though  they  are  at  the  present  day 
productive  of  little  benefit  to  those  who  cultivate  them, 
they  nevertheless  direct  every  thing.  I  say  nothing  con- 
cerning the  influence  they  possess  over  the  whole  world, 
which  is  under  the  government  of  books.  Asia  is  go- 
verned by  the  maxims  of  Confucius,  the  Gorans,  the  Beths, 
the  Vedams,  and  the  like.  But  in  Europe,  Orpheus  was 
the  first  that  associated  its  inhabitants,  and  allured  them 
from  barbarism  by  his  divine  poesy.  The  genius  of  Ho- 
mer afterwards  produced  the  legislature  and  religious  sys- 
tems of  Greece;  it  animated  Alexander,  and  sent  him  forth 
to  the  conquest  of  Asia.  Its  influence  extended  to  the 
Romans,    who  sought   in  his   sublime   productions    the 
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genealogy  of  the  founder  and  of  the  sovereigns  of  their 
empire^  as  the  Greeks  had  sought  in  them  the  origins  o( 
their  republics  and  of  their  laws.  His  august  shade  still 
presides  over  the  poetry,  the  liberal  arts,  the  academies^ 
and  the  monuments  of  Europe;  such  is  the  power  possessed 
by  the  prospects  of  the  Deity  which  he  has  presented 
over  the  human  mind !  Thus  the  Word  that  created  the 
world  still  continues  to  govern  it;  but  when  it  had  de- 
scended itself  from  heaven,  and  had  shewn  to  man  the 
path  to  happiness  in  virtue  alone,  a  light  more  pure  than 
that  which  illumined  the  islands  of  Greece  burst  forth  in 
the  forests  of  Gaul.  Their  savage  inhabitants  would  have 
been  the  happiest  of  men  had  they  enjoyed  liberty ;  but 
they  had  tyrants,  and  these  tyrants  plunged  them  again 
into  sacred  barbarism,  by  presenting  to  them  phantoms  so 
much  the  more  tremendous,  because  the  objects  of  their 
confidence  were  converted  into  objects  of  their  terror. 
The  cause  of  human  felicity  and  of  religion  itself  was  re-, 
duced  to  desperation,  when  two  men  of  letters,  Rabelais 
and  Michael  Cervantes  arose,  the  one  in  France  and  the 
other  in  Spain,  and  shook  at  once  the  foundations  of  the 
monastic  power*  and  of  chivalry.  To  level  these  two 
colossal  fabrics  they  employed  no  other  implements  than 
ridicule,  that  natural  contrast  to  human  terror.  Like 
children,  the  people  laughed  and  resumed  their  courage, 
they  no  longer  felt  any  other  impulsion  towards  happiness 
than  those  which  their  princes  chose  to  give  them,  if  their 
princes  had  then  been  capable  of  feeling  any.  Telemachus 
appeared,  and  that  work  recalled  Europe  to  the  harmonies 

*  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  thoQKht  «:o  intend  any  insinuation  against 
persens  truly  religions.  Supposing  tba^  the  members  of  monastic  institu- 
tions possessed  no  other  merit  than  that  of  passing  throngn  life  nvithout 
doing  mischief,  they  would  be  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  incredulity  itself. 
I  allude  here  not  to  persons  of  unfeigned  piety,  who  have  quitted  the 
world  In  order  to  cherish,  without  interruption,  the  spirit  of  religion ;  bat 
to  those  who  merely  assume  a  habit  consecrated  by  religion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  honors  and  the  riches  of  the  world ;  to  those  Hgains 
'  whom  St.  Jerome  thundered  so  vehemently  in  vain^  and  who  verified  hip 
prophecy  in  Palestine  and  in  Egypt,  in  bringing  religion  into  disgrace  bj 
tleir  immorality,  their  avarice,  and  their  ambition. 
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of  NttQfe.  It  produced  a  great  levolution  in  politics.  H 
brought  back  the  nations  and  their  sovereigns  to  the  um- 
ful  arts,  to  commerce,  to  agriculture,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  Deity.  This  work  combines  with  tne 
imagination  of  Homer  the  wisdom  of  Confucius.  It  was 
traasbited  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  It  was  not 
is  France  that  it  excited  the  highest  admiration :  there 
are  provinces  of  England  where  it  is  still  one  of  the  books 
in  which  children  are  taught  to  read.  When  the  English 
entered  the  Cambraisis  with  the  allied  army,  they  wished 
In  carry  the  author,  who  resided  there  far  from  the  courU 
to  their  camp^  to  do  him  the  honor  of  a  military  festival ; 
but  has  modesty  refused  this  triumph :  be  concealed  him- 
self. I  shall  add  but  one  trait  in  praise  of  him :  be  w»» 
the  only  man  living  of  whom  Louis  XIV.  was  jealous, 
and  he  had  reason  to  be  so ;  for  while  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  the  fear  and  admiration  of  Europe  by  his 
armies^  his  conquests^  his  banquets,  bis  buildings,  and  hii 
magnificence,  Fenelon  was  commanding  universal  admi- 
ration by  a  book.* 

*  It  it  absurd  to  mstitate  a  eompariMn  between  Bouoet  and  FeneJoa. 
I  am  not  eapabie  of  appreciaiiBC  Ibelr  merit,  bat  the  aecond  appears  to  mc 
far  saperior  to  his  riVal :  he  falfilled,  in  my  opinion,  the  two  points  of  the 
law :  Ht  loved  G^d  mmd  wutn. 

The  reader  wUl  not  be  disideased  at  being  told  what  J. . .  Ronsseaa 
thought  of  Fenelon.  Having  one  day  taken  a  walk  with  him  to  Mont 
Valerian,  when  we  bad  rea<  bed  the  sammit  of  the  hill,  we  resolved  to  ask 
s  dinner  of  the  hennits,  for  payment.  We  arrived  at  their  habitation,  a 
little  before  they  sat  down  to  table,  and  while  they  were  still  at  chorch. 
Honssean  proposed  to  me  to  step  into  the  eharcb,  and  to  join  in  theii 
devotiona.  After  we  bad  offered  up  onr  prayers  to  God  in  a  little  chapel, 
and  while  the  hermits  were  proceeding  to  their  ret'actory,  Roasseau  said 
to  me  with  emotion :  **  I  now  experience  what  is  said  in  the  Gospel . 
Whtrt  two  or  tkrtM  art  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  tmdst  qf  them.  Tbere  is  her«i  a  sentiment  of  peace  and  of  happiness 
which  penetrates  the  soul.  I  replied  :  "  If  Fenelon  were  alive,  yon  would 
be  a  Catholic.**  He  exclaimed  in  extacy,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes :  "O ! 
if  Fenelon  were  alive,  I  would  sirive  to  get  into  his  service  as  a  lacquey, 
in  the  hope  of  meriting  the  place  of  his  valet-de-chambre  V 

Having  met,  some  time  ago  on  the  Pont  Nenf,  with  one  of  those  little 
urns  which  the  Italians  sell  about  the  streets  for  a  few  peuce,  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  erecting  with  it,  in  my  solitude,  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
iean  Jacques  and  of  Fenelon,  after  (be  manner  of  those  which  the  Chinese 
set  up  to  the  memory  of  Confnrius.  As  there  are  two  little  escutcheons 
on  this  urn,  T  inscribed  upon  the  one  J.  J.  Rovssbau,  and  upon  the  other 
F.  Fumu>H.  J  then  placed  it  about  six  feet  from  the  floor,  in  a  corn«i 
•f  my  cabinet,  and  affixed  near  it  tke  following  inscription  : 
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Many  learned  men,  inspired  by  his  genins,  have  changed 
the  lipirit  of  our  government  and  of  our  manners.  To 
their  works  we  are  indebted  for  the  suppression  of  many 
tmrbaroufl  customs,  such  as  that  of  punishing  with  death 
the  pretended  crime  of  witchcraft,  of  subjecting  all  crimi- 
nak  without  distinction  to  the  torture,  the  abolition  of  tlie 
rehcs  of  feudal  slavery,  the  custom  of  Wearing  swords  in 
the  midst  of  cities  and  in  time  of  peace,  with  many 
others.  It  is  to  them  we  owe  the  revival  of  the  love  of 
Nature  and  her  duties,  or  at  least  the  images  of  them.  To 
many  infants  they  have  restored  the  nippte  of  their  mo- 
thers, and  they  have  kindled  in  the  rich  the  love  of  a 
country  life,  which  now  impels  them  to  quit  the  heart  of 
cities  and  to  reside  in  the  suburbs.     They  have  inspired 

A  U  gloire  darable  et  pare 
De  eeux  dont  Ic  genie  eclaira  les  vertns, 
CombatUt  k  ia  fois  I'errear  ct  let  abas, 
Et  tenta  d'amener  le  si^cle  k  la  nature. 
▲ax  Jean  Jaqaes  Ronsseaa  aux  Franqoia  Fenelont 
J'ai  d^di6  ce  mouament  d'argile, 
Qne  j'al  consacr^  par  lenra  noma 
Pins  aogustes  qne  ceax  de  C^sar  et  d'Acbille* 
lis  ne  sont  point  fameax  par  nos  malhenrs ; 
lis  n'ont  ]>oint,  panvres  laboureurs, 
Ravi  vos  bcenfs  ni  vos  javelles ; 
Beigeres,  vos  amans ;  nonrissons,  vos  mamellei  i 
Rois,  les  etats  oA  vons  regnev : 
Mais  voos  les  comblerez  de  gloire,  j 
Si  vons  donnes  k  tear  memoire 
Les  plenrs  qn'ils  vuns  oot  epargn6s 

.  To  the  pure  and  never>fadin  g  glory 
!>f  those  whose  virtaes  were  illumined  by  genius. 
Who  feared  not  to  attack  errors  and  abases. 
And  endeavored  to  recal  mankind  to  l^atnre. 

To  Jean  Jaqnes  Rousseau  and  Francis  Fenelon 
T  have  dedicated  this  monument  of  clay. 
Which  I  have  consecrated  by  their  ntmct. 
Far  more  august  than  those  of  Csesar  aid  of  Achillea. 
They  have  not  acquired  fame  by  spreading  devastation ; 
They  did  not,  O  ye  poor  husbandmen  ! 
Seise  your  oxen  and  plunder  your  barns. 
&ob  yoa,ye  shepherdesses, of  yonr  lovers,  ye  surkIingB,ofyoiii  tealik 
^or,  ye  kings,  did  they  ravage  your  dominions! 
BQt  yon  will  confer  on  them  ih«  highest  glory, 
If  yon  bestow  on  their  memory 
The  tears  which  they  have  spared  yon. 
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the  whole  nation  with  a  taste  for  agricalture,  which  has 
usually  degenerated  into  fanati<*ism  whenever  it  has  be- 
come the  spirit  of  a  party.  It  is  they  who  have  strength- 
ened the  bonds  of  unity  between  the  nobility  and  thecom- 
ooou  people,  with  whom,  it  is  true»  the  fotmer  were  before 
connected  by  the  alliances  of  finance:  they  have  recalled 
them  to  their  duty  by  those  of  humanity.  They  have 
directed  all  the  powers  of  the  state  and  even  the  women 
towards  patriotic  objects,  by  decking  them  with  charms 
and  with  flowers. 

O  men  of  letters !  without  you  the  rich  would  have  no 
intellectual  enjoyment;  their  wealth  and  their  honors 
would  be  a  burden  to  them.  You  alone  remind  men  of 
their  duties  to  their  fellow- creatures,  and  to  the  Deity. 
Wherever  you  appear,  whether  in  the  military,  in  the 
dergy,  in  the  laws,  in  the  arts,  a  divine  intelligence  is 
manifested,  and  the  human  heart  sighs.  Ye  are  at  once 
the  eyes  and  the  light  of  nations.  We  should  now  pro- 
bably be  much  nearer  happiness,  had  not  many  of  yoa» 
from  a  desire  to  please  the  multitude,  misled  it  by  flatter- 
ing its  passions,  and  by  mistaking  their  deceitful  voices  for 
that  of  human  nature. 

See  how  ye  have  yourselves  been  misled  by  these  same 
passions,  t)ecause  ye  have  associated  too  much  with  the 
world.  It  is  in  solitude  or  in  the  company  of  each  other 
that  your  talents  communicate  reciprocal  illumination. 
Recollect  the  time  when  a  La  Fontaine,  a  Boileau,  a 
Racine,  a  Moliere  lived  among  you.  What  is  now  your 
situation  ?  The  world,  whose  passions  you  flatter,  arms 
you  against  each  other.  It  consigns  you  to  glory,  as  the 
Romans  exposed  unhappy  wretches  to  wild  beasts.  Your 
sacred  lists  are  transformed  into  the  arena  of  gladiators. 
Without  being  aware  of  it,  ye  are  the  instruments  of  the 
ambkion  of  bodies.  It  is  by  means  of  your  talents  that 
their  chiefs  obtain  wealth  and  honors,  while  ye  remain  in 
obscurity  and  indigence.  Recollect  the  glory  of  men  of 
titers  among  nations  emerging  from  barbarism;  they 
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presented  virtue  to  them,  and  became  their  god«.  Think 
of  their  degradation  among  those  that  sunk  into  corrup- 
tion, they  flattered  their  passions,  and  fell  victims  to  them. 
During  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  letters  were 
exclusively  the  portion  of  a  few  Greek  freedmen.  Let 
the  multitude  run  after  the  rich  and  the  voluptuous. 
What  do  you  propose  to  yourselves  in  the  sacred  career 
of  literature,  unless  to  march  under  the  banner  of  MinervaV 
What  respect  would  the  world  shew  you,  were  you  not 
covered  with  her  sacred  iEgis  ?  It  would  tread  you  under 
foot.  Let  it  deceive  its  adorers ;  place  your  confidence 
in  heaven,  whose  succour  will  reach  you  wherever  you 
may  be. 

The  vine  one  day  complained,  weeping,  to  heaven  of 
the  injustice  of  her  lot.  ^  I  tsn  planted,'*  said  she,  among 
parched  rocks,  and  am  obliged  to  produce  fruit  replenished 
with  juice,  while  the  reed  in  the  valley,  which  produces 
nothing  but  dry  down,  grows  at  its  ease,  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream."  *'  0  vine,"  replied  a  voice  from  heaven, 
complain  not  of  thy  destiny.  Autumn  will  come,  when 
the  reed  shall  perish  without  honor  on  the  brink  of  the 
morass;  but  the  rains  of  heaven  shall  refresh  thee  in  the 
mountains,  and  thy  juice,  ripened  among  rocks,  shall  con- 
sole men,  and  rejoice  the  gods.** 

We  farther  entertain  a  strong  hope  of  reformation  from 
the  affection  we  cherish  for  our  kings.  Among  us  the 
love  of  country  is  nothing  but  love  of  the  prince.  It  is 
the  only  tie  that  unites  us  and  that,  more  than  once  has 
prevented  us  from  separating.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  are  the  real  monuments  of  kings.  All  those  monu- 
ments of  stone,  by  which  many  princes  think  to  eternize 
their  memory,  frequently  serve  only  to  render  it  detested. 
Pliny  says  that  the  Egyptians  of  his  time  cursed  the  me- 
mory of  the  kings  who  had  erected  the  pyramids,  though 
they  had  forgotten  their  names.  The  modern  Egyptians 
say  that  they  were  constructed  by  the  devil,  undoubtedly 
from  the  sense  of  the  labor  and  pain  which  they  must 
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Imv«  cost  The  conimoo  people  of  our  own  couutry  often 
aKribe  the  nine  origin  to  our  ancient  bridges  and  high 
roads  cut  through  rocks  which  tower  above  the  clouds 
Id  vain  medals  are  struck  for  them,  they  understand  nei- 
ther their  emblems  nor  their  inscriptions.  But  it  is  on 
the  hearts  of  men  that  an  impression  should  be  made  by 
benefits  conferred;  the  stamp  of  these  can  never  be  erased. 
The  people  have  forgotten  those  monarchs  who  presided 
at  eooBCihy  but  they  still  cherish  the  memory  of  those  who 
tupped  with  millers. 

The  people  love  in  their  prince  only  one  single  quality, 
that  is  popularity,  for  theoce  spring  all  the  virtues  for 
which  they  have  occasion.  An  act  of  justice  performed 
unexpectedly  and  without  ostentation  for  a  poor  widow, 
or  a  charcoal-burner,  excites  their  admiration  and  their 
joy.  They  look  upon  their  prince  as  a  god,  whose  provi. 
dence  is  every  where  vigilant;  and  they  are  right,  for  a 
single  circumstance  of  this  nature,  which  happens  at  a 
seasonable  time^  keeps  all  oppressors  in  awe,  and  fills  ail 
the  oppresaed  with  hope.  In  our  days  venality  and  pride 
have  raised  between  the  people  and  tlie  king  a  thousand 
impenetrable  barrieca  of  gold,  of  iron,  and  of  lead.  The 
peojpHe  can  no  longer  approach  the  prince,  but  the  prince 
may  still  descend  to  his  people.  On  this  subject  kings 
have  been  filled  with  fears  and  prejudices.  It  is  however 
very  remarkable  that  among  the  great  number  of  kings 
and  princes  of  all  nations  who  have  been  the  victims  of 
different  fections,  not  one  has  perished  while  doing  good, 
going  about  on  foot  or  in€oputo ;  but  that  all  of  them 
have  been  sacrificed  either  in  their  carriages  or  at  table, 
in  the  bosom  of  pleasures;  in  the  midst  of  their  court,  of 
their  guards,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  their  power. 

We  see  in  our  days  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
fVossia  travelling  in  a  simple  carriage,  with  one  or  two 
attendants,  and  without  guards,  through  their  widely*dis- 
peraed  dominions,  though  inhabited  in  part  by  foreigners 
mnd  conquered  people.     The  great  men  and  the  moat 
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illustrious  princes  of  antiquity,  such  as  Scipio,  Germanicus, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  travelled  without  retinue  on  horseback, 
and  frequently  on  foot.  How  many  provinces  of  his  king- 
dom did  not  our  great  Henry  IV.  visit  in  the  same  manner, 
in  an  age  of  factions  and  disturbances! 

A  king  should  be  to  his  dominions  as  a  sun  to  the  earth, 
where  there  is  not  a  single  diminutive  plant  but  what  re- 
ceives in  its  turn  the  influence  of  his  rays.  How  many 
important  truths  are  withheld  from  our  kings  by  the  pre- 
judices of  courtiers!  How  many  pleasures  they  forego 
by  their  sedentary  life!  I  allude  not  to  those  of  grandeur^ 
when  they  behold  the  people  running  in  crowds  to  the 
high  roads  as  they  pass  by,  the  ramparts  of  cities  appear- 
ing all  on  fire  with  the  lightning  of  their  artillery,  and 
squadrons  issuing  from  their  ports  to  cover  the  sea  with 
flags  and  with  flames.  I  suppose  them  to  be  weary  of  the 
pleasures  of  glory,  but  I  consider  them  sensible  to  those 
of  humanity,  of  which  they  are  perpetually  deprived. 
They  are  always  forced  to  be  kings,  and  are  never  per- 
mitted to  be  men.  What  pleasure  it  must  afford  them  ta 
conceal  their  grandeur  like  gods,  and  to  appear  in  the 
midst  of  a  virtuous  family,  like  Jupiter  in  the  habitation 
of  Philemon  and  Baucis !  How  little  it  would  cost  them 
to  nil  a  ke  some  of  their  subjects  happy  every  day !  What 
Ihey  bestow  on  a  single  family  of  courtiers,  would  often 
be  sufficient  to  confer  felicity  on  a  whole  province.  Their 
appearance  alone  would  frequently  strike  terror  into  all 
the  tyrants  there,  and  would  console  the  unliappy.  If 
they  were  known  no  where,  they  would  be  supposed  to 
be  every  where.  A  faithful  friend  and  a  few  robus^ 
attendants,..wouId  be  sufficient  to  procure  them  all  the 
pleasures  and  to  obviate  all  the  inconveniences  of  travelling. 

They  possess  the  power  of  varying  the  seasons  at  plea- 
sure without  passing  the  boundaries  of  their  kingdom, 
and  of  extending  their  enjoyments  as  far  as  their  authority. 
Instead  of  residing  in  country-houses  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  or  amidst  the  rocks  of  Fontainebleau,  they  might 
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have  palaces  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees.  They  might,  if  they  please,  spend  the  burn- 
ing  months  of  summer  embosomed  in  the  mountains  of 
Dauphin^,  surrounded  by  an  horizon  of  snow;  the  winter 
in  Provence,  beneath  olive-trees  and  green  oaks;  the  au- 
tumn in  the  ever-verdant  meads  and  under  the  apple-trees 
of  fruitful  Normandy.  They  would  behold  mariners  of 
every  nation  landing  on  the  shores  of  France,  English, 
Spaniards,  Swedes,  Dutch,  Italians^  all  exhibiting  the  cos- 
tumes and  the  manners  of  their  respective  countries.  Our 
kings  have  in  their  palaces  theatres,  libraries,  green-houses, 
cabinets  of  natural  history;  but  all  these  collections  are 
only  vain  images  of  man  and  of  Nature.  They  possess 
no  gardens  more  worthy  of  them  than  their  kingdom,  no 
libraries  more  instructive  than  their  people. 

Ah !  if  it  be  possible  for  a  single  individual  to  be  upon 
the  earth  the  hope  of  mankind,  it  is  a  king  of  France. 
He  reigns  over  his  people  by  affection,  his  people  over 
Europe  by  manners;  Europe  over  tiie  rest  of  the 
world  by  power.  Nothing  prevents  him  from  doing 
good  when  he  pleases.  In  spite  of  the  venality  of  places, 
he  can  humble  haughty  vice,  and  exalt  depressed  virtue. 
He  can  still  descend  to  his  subjects,  or  raise  them  up  to 
him.  Many  kings  have  repented  of  haviu"  placed  their 
confidence  in  treasures,  in  sJlies,  in  bodies  of  men,  and  in 
the  great;  but  none  ever  regretted  having  entrusted  his 
cause  to  his  people  and  to  Grod.  Thus  reigned  the  popu- 
lar Charles  V.  and  St.  Louis.  Thus  will  you,  O  Louis 
XVI.  one  day  reign!  From  your  accession  to  the  throne^ 
you  have  issued  laws  for  the  re-establishment  of  morals, 
and  what  was  still  more  difficult,  you  have  set  the  exam- 
ple of  virtue  in  the  midst  of  a  French  court.  You  have 
destroyed  the  relics  of  feudal  slavery,  ameliorated  the  con- 
dition of  unfortunate  prisoners,  mitigated  punishments  civil 
and  military,  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  provinces 
the  liberty  of  dividing  among  them  the  national  imposts, 
relinquished  to  the  nation  your  lawful  claim  on   your 
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accession  to  the  crown,  ensured  to  the  poor  sailors  a  por* 
tion  of  the  fruits  of  war,  and  restored  to  men  of  letters  the 
natural  privilege  of  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  exertions. 
While  with  one  hand  you  relieved  the  unfortunate  of  the 
nation,  with  the  other  you  erected  statues  to  its  celebrated 
men  of  past  ages,  and  you  succoured  the  oppressed  Ame- 
ricans. The  wise  men  who  surround  you,  and,  whsit  is 
still  more,  the  charms  and  the  sensibility  of  your  august 
consort,  have  rendered  the  path  of  virtue  more  easy  to 
you.  O  great  king!  if  you  proceed  with  consUncy  along 
that  rugged  path,  your  pame  will  one  day  be  invoked  by 
the  unhappy  of  every  nation.  It  will  preside  over  their 
destinies,  even  during  the  lives  of  their  own  sovereigns. 
They  will  place  it  as  a  barrier  against  their  tyrants,  and 
hold  it  up  as  a  model  to  their  good  kings.  From  the  east 
to  the  west  it  will  be  revered  like  that  of  a  Titus  or  of  an 
Antoninus.  When  all  living  nations  shall  have  ceased  to 
exist,  your  name  shall  still  live,  shall  still  flourish  with  a 
glory  ever  new.  The  majesty  of  ages  will  add  to  its 
veneration,  and  the  remotest  posterity  will  envy  us  the 
happiness  of  having  lived  under  your  laws.  1  am  nothing, 
sire.  I  may  have  been  the  victim  of  public  evils,  and  be 
ignorant  of  their  causes.  I  may  have  treated  of  the  means 
of  remedying  them,  without  knowing  the  power  and  the 
resources  of  great  kings.  But  if  you  make  us  better  and 
more  happy,  future  Tacituses  will  study  after  your  exam- 
ple the  art  of  reforming  and  of  governing  men  at  a  diffi- 
cult period.  Other  Fenelons  will  one  day  speak  of  France 
during  your  reign  as  of  happy  Egypt  under  Sesostris. 
Then  while  you  are  receiving  upon  earth  the  invariable 
homage  of  men,  you  will  be  their  mediator  with  the  Deity, 
whose  most  perfect  image  you  will  have  been  among  us. 
Ah !  if  it  were  possible  that  we  could  lose  the  sense  of  his 
existence  by  the  corruption  of  those  who  ought  to  set  us 
mn  example,  by  the  turbulence  of  our  passions,  by  the 
mistakes  of  our  own  understandings,  by  the  multiplied 
evils  of  humanity,  then,.0  king!  it  will  be  your  glory  to 
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presei^e  this  love  of  order  in  the  midst  of  general  disorder. 
The  nations  oppreased  by  lawless  tyrants,  would  crowd 
to  the  foot  of  your  throne*  and  would  seek  in  you  that 
God  whom  they  no  longer  perceived  in  Nature.* 

•  Many  a  reader  will  nndoabtedly  percelye  in  this  concluding  apostro- 
phe a  larger  uortion  of  the  spirit  of  adulation  than  of  the  spirit  of  philo- 
sophy. It  likewise  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  shortsightedness  of 
haman  reason.  A  yery  few  years  after  this  prophetic  «siitogliim  on  Loais 
ZVI.  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  St.  Pierre,  that  ntifortnoate 
monarch,  and  almost  his  whole  family*  were  immolated  by  his  own  saa- 
gaiaary  snbjsctt,  and  every  vestige  of  their  existenofr  was  twept  fro|ii  ths 
«ice  of  the  earth.    T. 
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I  SHALL  here  introduce,  by  way  of  Supplement,  a  few 
reflexions  which  would  perhaps  have  been  more  properly 
placed  in  the  Introduction ;  but,  as  this  edition  was  printed 
from  the  fourth  in  12mo,  I  did  not  think  fit  to  miike  that 
transposition. 

The  reader  may  recollect  that  I  explain  the  direction  of 
our  tides  in  summer  towards  the  north,  by  the  counter-cur- 
rents of  the  general  current  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which, 
at  that  season,  descends  from  our  pole  ;  the  Ices  of  which 
are  partly  melted  by  the  action  of  the  sun  that  warms  it  for 
tax  months.  I  supposed  that  this  general  current  which 
then  runs  to  the  south,  being  confined  between  Cape  St. 
Augustine  and  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph  of  Guinea  in 
Africa,  produced  on  either  side  counter-currents,  which  oc- 
casion our  tides  that  ascend  toward  the  north  along  our 
coasts.  .  These  counter-currents  actually  exist  in  these  same 
places,  and  are  always  produced  on  each  side  of  a  straight 
through  which  passes  a  current.  But  I  had  no  occasion  to 
suppose  the  re-actions  of  Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulph  of  Guinea,  to  make  our  tides  ascend 
▼ery  far  toward  the  north.  The  mere  action  of  the  general 
enrrent  of  the  Atlantic,  which  descends  from  the  north  pole 
and  runs  toward  tlie  south,  by  displacing  a  great  volume 
of  water,  which  it  repels  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  along  its  current  those  lateral  re- 
actions which  give  rise  to  our  tides  that  aseend  north* 
ward. 
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On  this  subject  I  quoted  two  observations,  the  first  of 
which  is  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  every  reader.  It 
is  that  of  a  spring,  which,  running  into  a  basin,  produces  on 
the  sides  of  that  basin  a  counter-current,  that  carries  back 
straws  and  other  floating  bodies  to  tlie  spring  itself.  The 
second  observation  is  extracted  from  the  History  of  New 
France  by  Father  Charlevoix.  He  relates,  that,  though  he 
had  a  contrary  wind,  he  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  eight  full 
leagues  a  day  on  lake  Michigan,  against  the  general  cur- 
rent, by  the  aid  of  its  lateral  counter-currents. 

But  M.  de  Crevecceur,  author  of  the  Letters  of  an  Ame- 
rican Fanner,  goes  still  farther ;  for  he  assures  us  that  in  as- 
cending the  Ohio  along  its  banks,  he  proceeded  422  miles 
in  fourteen  days,  which  is  more  than  ten  leagues  a  day, 
"  by  means  of  the  counter-currents,"  says  he,  "  which  al- 
ways have  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  principal  current." 
This  is  the  only  observation  I  have  to  add,  on  account 
of  its  importance,  and  the  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  its 
mnthor. 

Thus  the  general  effect  of  the  tides  is  placed  in  the  clear- 
est light,  by  the  example  of  the  lateral  counter-currents  o^ 
our  basins  into  which  springs  discharge  themselves  ;  of  those 
of  the  lakes  that  receive  rivers  ;  and  of  those  of  the  rivers 
themselves,  notwithstanding  their  falls,  which  are  consider- 
able ;  without  having  any  necessity  for  a  particular  strait 
to  effect  these  re-actions  along  the  whole  extent  of  their 
shores,  though  straits  considerably  augment  these  counter- 
currents. 

In  fact,  the  course  of  our  tides  towards  the  north  in  win- 
ter cannot  possibly  be  explained  as  an  effect  of  the  lateriU 
counter-currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  descends 
from  the  north,  since  its  general  current  proceeds  at  that 
season  from  the  south  pole,  the  ices  of  which  are  melted  by 
the  snn.  But  the  course  of  these  tides  towards  the  north 
may  be  still  more  easily  conceived  from  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  general  current  of  the  south  pole,  which  proceeds 
direct  north.  In  that  direction,  this  southern  current  passes 
almost  always  from  a  wider  into  a  narrower  space,  first  run- 
ning between  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
ascending  to  the  bays  and  mediterraneans  of  the  north,  't 
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drives  before  it  the  whole  Yolume  of  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  without  suffering  a  column  to  escape  eirher 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  If  however,  it  were  to  meet  iii 
its  way  with  some  cape  or  strait  that  impeded  its  course,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  a  lateral  counter-current,  or  tides 
running  in  a  contrary  direction,  would  there  be  formed. 
This  is,  accordingly,  Uie  effect  produced  at  Cape  St.  Augus- 
tin  in  America,  and  above  the  gulph  of  Guinea,  to  the 
tenth  degree  of  north  latitude  in  Africa  ;  that  is,  in  the  two 
places  were  those  two  quarters  of  the  globe  approach  near- 
est to  each  other :  for,  in  the  summer  of  the  south  pole,  the 
currents  and  the  tides  so  far  from  taking  a  northern  direc- 
tion below  those  two  points,  return  southward  from  the 
coast  of  America,  and  run  eastward  from  Africa,  along  the 
whole  gulph  of  Guinea,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  the 
lunar  system. 

I  could  fill  a  volume  with  new  proofs  in  favor  of  the  al- 
ternate fusion  of  the  polar  ices,  and  of  the  elongation  ot 
the  earth  at  the  poles,  which  are  consequences  of  each 
other ;  but  I  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work 
more  than  sufficient  to  confirm  those  truths.  The  very  si- 
lence of  academies  on  subjects  so  important,  is  a  proof  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  adduce  against  me.  Had  I  been 
wrong  in  my  correction  of  the  strange  error  which  led  them 
to  conclude  that  the  poles  of  the  earth  are  flattened,  from 
geometrical  operations,  which  evidently  demonstrate  that 
they  are  elongated,  abundance  of  journals,  most  of  which 
are  devoted  to  their  interest,  would  have  come  forward  to 
silence  a  recluse.  I  have  found  but  a  single  one  that  has 
ventured  to  bestow  on  me  its  approbation.  Among  so 
many  literary  powers,  which  contest  the  empire  of  opinions, 
and  cruize  on  their  tempestuous  seas,  endeavouring  to  sink 
every  thing  that  does  not  appear  under  their  colours,  a  fo- 
reign journalist  hoisted  in  my  behalf  the  flag  of  insurrec- 
tion. This  was  that  of  Deux-ponts,  whom  I  name  accord- 
ing to  my  custom  of  publicly  acknowledging  private  ser- 
vices, though  this  was  performed  rather  for  truth  than  for 
me,  who  am  personally  unknown  to  this  writer,  so  estimabl* 
for  his  impartiality. 
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Ob  Ike  other  hind,  if  acmdemies       ve  not  explained 
ffaemseWes,   we  must  connder  the  emharrasament  ihcy 
wmild  feel  to  retract  pablidy  a  geometrical  inconsistency 
already  so  ancient  and  so  universally  adopted.     They  can- 
not approve  my  results  without  condemning  their  own ;  and 
they  cannot  condemn  mine  because  they  are  justified  by 
their  own  labors.    I  was  not  less  embarrassed' myself,  when, 
publishing  my  observationsy  I  was  reduced  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  chnsing  between  their  esteem  and  their  friendship ; 
but  I  was  impelled  by  the  sentiment  of  truth,  which  ought 
to  overbalance  alt  political  considerations.    My  reputation, 
I  confes),  likewise  engaged  my  attention,  though  only  the 
smallest  portion  of  it.     Public  utility  was  my  principal  ob- 
ject.    I  employed  neither  ridicule  nor  enthusiasm  agninst 
celebrated  men,  surprized  in  error.     I  was  not  intoxicated 
by  the  discovery  of  that  error.     I  approached  them  as  I 
would  have  approached  Plato,  asleep  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  fearful  of  their  awaking,  and  still  more  apprehen- 
sive of  the  continuance  of  their  slumbers.     I  have  not  as- 
cribed their  blindness  to  any  want  of  light,  a  reproach  so 
sensibly  felt  by  the  learned ;  but  to  the  dazzling  of  their 
systemn ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  influence  of  education  and 
moral  habits,  which  veil  our  reason  with  so  many  prejudices. 
In  the  introduction  to  my  first  volume,  1  hare  described 
the  origin  of  this  error ;  and  have  given  a  geometrical  refu- 
tation of  it  in  the  explanation  of  the  plate  annexed  to  the 
Fourth  Study. 

To  convince  one's  self  that  the  poles  of  the  earth  are 
elongated,  there  is  no  necessity  to  resolve  some  problem  of 
transcendental  geometry,  filled  with  equations,  such  aa 
the  squaring  of  the  circle  ;  but  the  most  common  notions  of 
the  elements  of  geometry  and  physics  are  sufficient.  Be- 
fore I  oollect  ths  proofs  I  have  already  given,  and  subjoin 
new  ones,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  means  by 
which  we  may  ascertain  the  truth,  as  much  for  my  own  in- 
struction as  for  that  of  my  critics. 

We  float  on  the  bosom  of  ignorance,  Kke  mariners  in  the 
midst  of  a  boundless  ocean.  We  discover  here  and  there 
a  few  truths,  scattered  like  islands.     To  take  observatioas 
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of  islands  in  the  open  sea,  it  it  not  sufficient  to  find  their 
distance  to  the  north  oi*  to  the  east.  Their  latitude  gires 
an  entire  circle,  and  their  longitude  another;  but  the  inter- 
section of  those  two  measures  precisely  determmes  their 
situation.  In  like  manner,  truth  cannot  be  ascertained  but 
by  considering  it  under  various  aspects.  For  this  reason, 
we  are  much  better  acquainted  with  an  object  which  we  can 
submit  to  the  examination  of  all  our  senses,  than  another 
which  admits  the  application  of  no  more  than  one.  Thus, 
we  know  much  more  of  a  tree  than  of  a  star,  because  we 
see  and  touch  the  former;  the  flower  of  the  tree  affords  us 
more  knowledge  than  the  trunk,  because  we  can  farther  ex- 
amine it  with  the  sense  of  smelling ;  and  finally,  our  ob- 
servations on  the  fruit  are  still  more  numerous,  because  we 
taste  it ;  and  can  examine  it  with  four  sensed  at  once.  With 
.-espect  to  objects  towards  which  we  direct  only  one  of  our 
organs,  as  that  of  sight,  we  cannot  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
these,  except  by  surveying  them  under  different  aspects. 
That  tower,  say  you,  at  the  horizon,  is  blue,  small,  and  of 
a  circular  form.  You  approach,  and  find  it  white,  large, 
and  angular.  Yon  then  conclude  that  it  is  square ;  you  walk 
round  it,  and  find  that  it  is  pentagonal.  You  judge  it 
impossible  to  measure  its  height  without  an  instrument,  be 
cause  it  is  very  lofty.  Take  an  accessible  object  of  compa- 
rison, that  of  your  own  shadow  to  your  height ;  you  will 
find  the  same  proportion  between  the  shadow  of  tlie  tower 
and  its  elevation,  which  you  judged  it  impossible  to  obtain. 

Thus,  the  knowledge  of  any  truth  is  acquired  only  by 
considering  it  in  different  points  of  view.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  God  alone  is  tnily  wise,  because  he  alone  knows 
all  the  relations  that  exist  between  things:  and  no- 
thing is  so  universally  known  by  all  beings  as  God,  because 
the  relations  which  he  has  established  manifest  him  in  all 
his  works. 

AH  truths  form  links  of  one  chain.  We  cannot  learn  to 
know  them  but  by  comparing  one  with  the  other.  If  the 
academicians  had  followed  this  principle,  they  would  havn 
discovered  that  the  flattening  of  the  poles  was  an  error. 
They  needed  only  to  have  applied  its  consequences  to  Iho 
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distribntiofi  of  the  seas.  If  the  polev  are  flat,  their  i 
being  the  shortest  of  any  part  of  the  globe,  all  the  seat 
must  repair  thtther  as  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  earth :  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  equator  is  protuberant,  all  the  seas 
must  retire  from  it,  and  the  torrid  zone  must  exhibit  a  belt 
of  parched  land,  elevated  six  leagues  and  a  half  at  its  cen* 
tre,  since  the  radius  of  the  globe  at  the  equator  exceeds  by 
so  much  the  radiu5  at  the  poles,  according  to  the  acade- 
micians. 

Now  the  configuration  of  the  globe  presents  facts  the 
▼ery  reverse;  for  the  oceans  of  the  greatest  extent  and 
depth  are  precisely  under  the  equator ;  and,  towardis  the 
north  pole,  tfae  land  stretches  far  away  to  the  north,  and 
the  seas  which  it  incloses  are  nothing  but  mediterraneans 
that  are  full  of  shoals. 

The  south  pole  is,  indeed,  surrounded  by  a  vast  ocean ; 
but,  as  Captain  Cook  could  not  approach  nearer  than  476 
leagues,  we  are  ignorant  whether  there  are  lands  contign* 
ous  to  it.  It  isy  farther,  probable,  as  I  have  elsewhere  ob- 
served, that  Nature,  who  contracts  and  balances  all  things, 
has  made  amends  for  the  elevation  in  land  of  the  north 
pole,  by  an  equivalent  elevation  in  ice  ait  the  south  pole. 
Cook  actually  found  the  icy  cupola  of  the  south  pole  much 
more  extensive  and  more  elevated  than  that  which  covers 
the  north  pole ;  and  he  even  tliinks  that  no  comparison 
ought  to  be  formed  between  them.  Hear  what  he  says, 
when  prevented  from  penetrating  beyond  the  71st  degree 
south,  by  one  of  its  solid  extremities,  which  resembled  a 
chain  of  mountains  towering  one  above  the  other,  and 
hiding  themselves  in  the  clouds : 

*<  There  never  were  seen,  in  my  opinion,  mountains  of 
ice  such  as  these  in  the  seas  of  Greenland  ;  at  least,  I  have 
»ever  read  or  heard  of  tlie  like :  no  comparison,  therefore, 
can  be  stated  between  the  ices  of  the  north  and  those  of  the 
latitudes  which  I  am  mentioning."  (Cook's  Second  Voyage, 
January,  1774.) 

This  prodigious  elevation  of  ice,  of  which  Cook  saw  only 
the  extremity,  may,  then,  counterbalance  the  elevation  of 
the  land  of  the  north  pole,  proved  by  the  labors  of  tb« 
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academicians  themselves.  But,  though  the  frozen  seas  or 
the  south  pole  are  inaccessible  to  the  operations  of  geome- 
try, we  shall  presently  see,  from  two  authentic  observa- 
tions, that  the  fluid  seas  by  which  it  is  surrounded  are  more 
elevated  than  those  of  the  equator ;  and  that  they  are  on 
the  same  level  as  the  seas  of  the  north  pole. 

Let  us  now  verify  the  elongation  of  the  poles  by  the 
same  method  as  was  used  to  demonstrate  their  being  flatten- 
«d.  This  last  hypothesis  has  acquired  a  new  degree  of  er- 
ror, by  being  applied  to  the  distribution  of  the  lands  and 
seas  of  the  globe ;  that  of  the  elongation  of  the  poles  will 
obtain  hew  degrees  of  certainty  by  being  extended  to  dif- 
ferent harmonies  of  Nature. 

Let  us  for  this  purpose  collect  the  proofs  scattered  through 
the  preceding  volumes.  These  are  both  geometrical,  geo- 
graphical, atmospherical,  nautical,  and  astronomical. 

1.  The  first  proof  of  the  elongation  of  the  earth  at  the 
poles  is  geometrical.  I  introduced  it  into  the  explanation 
of  the  plate  of  the  Atlantic  Hemisphere,  in  the  first  vo- 
lume ;  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  the  utmost  degree 
of  certainty  to  this  truth.  It  may  be  very  easily  conceived 
that  if,  in  a  circle,  the  degrees  of  one  portion  of  this  circle 
are  lengthened,  the  entire  portion  of  the  circle  must  also 
be  lengthened.  Now  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  are 
lengthened  under  the  polar  circle,  since  they  are  larger 
there  than  under  the  equator,  according  to  the  academi- 
cians :  consequently,  the  polar  are  of  the  meridian,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  polar  curve  is  lengthened 
also.  I  have  already  employed  this  argument,  which  is 
unanswerable,  to  prove  that  the  polar  curve  is  not  flatten- 
ed ;  I  may  certainly  be  allowed  to  use  it  also  to  prove  that 
it  is  elongated. 

2.  The  second  proof  of  the  elongation  of  the  earth  at 
the  poles  is  atmospherical.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ele- 
vation of  the  atmosphere  continues  decreasing  the  higher 
you  ascend  a  mountain.  Now  this  elevation  likewise  dimi- 
nishes as  you  proceed  towards  the  pole.  On  this  subject  I 
have  two  experiments  with  the  barometer ;  the  first  for  the 
northern^  the  second  for  the  southern  hemisphere.    The  ba- 
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vometer  at  Paris  falls  one  line  at  the  height  of  eleven  fn 
thorns,  and  it  likewise  falls  one  line  in  Sweden,  at  the  ele  - 
ration  of  only  ten  fathoms,  one  foot,  six  inches,  and  four 
lines.  The  atmosphere  of  Sweden  is  therefore  lower,  or, 
in  other  words,  its  continent  is  higher  than  at  Paris.  The 
earth  must  therefore  be  elongated  towards  the  north.  This 
experiment,  and  its  consequences,  cannot  be  rejected  bf 
academicians,  for  they  are  extracted  from  the  Hbtory  a 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1712. 

8.  The  second  experiment  on  the  depression  of  the  at- 
mosphere at  the  poles,  was  made  towards  the  south  pole. 
It  is  a  series  of  barometrical  observations  made  every  day 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  by  Captain  Cook,  in  the  years 
1778,  1774,  and  1776,  from  whkh  it  appears  that  the  mer- 
cury scarcely  ever  rose  above  29  inches,  beyond  the  60th 
degree  of  south  latitude,  and  was  almost  always  at  30, 
and  even  higher,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  torrid  zone ;  which 
proves  that  the  barometer  faUs  in  advancing  towards  the 
south  pole,  as  well  as  towards  the  north,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, both  the  one  and  the  other  are  elongated. 

The  table  of  these  barometrical  observations  may  be  seen 
at  the  end  of  Captain  Cook*s  second  voyage.  Those  of  the 
same  kind  whidi  were  collected  in  the  subsequent  voyage, 
exhibit  no  regular  difference,  let  the  latitude  of  the  vessel 
be  what  it  will :  this  proves  their  inaccuracy,  occasioned 
probably  by  the  disorder  which  must  have  been  produced 
by  the  successive  death  of  those  who  took  the  observations ; 
that  is,  of  the  learned  Anderson,  the  surgeon  of  the  ship, 
and  the  particular  friend  of  Cook ;  of  that  great  man  him- 
self, and  his  successor  Captain  Clerke ;  and  perhaps  also  by 
some  zealous  partisan  of  Newton,  who  was  soHdtous  to 
throw  a  cloud  over  facts  so  contrary  to  his  system  of  the 
flattening  of  the  poles. 

4.  The  fourth  proof  of  the  elongation  of  the  poles  is  nau- 
tical. It  is  composed  of  six  experiments  of  three  different 
species.  The  two  first  experiments  are  taken  from  the  an- 
nual descent  of  the  ices  of  each  pole  towards  the  line ;  the 
two  next  from  the  currents  that  proceed  from  the  poles 
during  their  summer ;  and  the  two  last  from  the  rapidity 
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and  extent  of  those  same  currents ;  which  make  the  circnit 
of  the  globe  alternately  for  six  months :  three  are  for  the 
north  pole,  and  three  for  the  sonth  pole. 

The  first  experiment,  relative  to  the  descent  of  the  ices 
of  the  north  pole,  is  quoted  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
in  Study  IV.  I  have  there  referred  to  the  testimonies  of 
the  most  celebrated  navigators  of  the  north — among  others 
o^  Ellis,  an  Englishman;  of  Linschoten  and  Barents, 
Ditchmen;  of  Martens,  a  Hamburger;  and  of  Penis, 
the  French  Governor  of  Canada ;  who  attest  that  these  ices 
are  of  prodigious  height,  and  that  they  are  frequently  found 
in  spring  in  very  temperate  latitudes.  Denis  asserts  that 
they  are  higher  than  the  turrets  of  Notre  Dame ;  that  thej 
sometimes  form  floating  chains  more  than  a  day's  sail  io 
length,  and  that  they  advance  as  far  southward  as  the  great 
bank  of  Newfoundland.  The  northernmost  part  of  this 
bank  scarcely  extends  so  far  as  the  50th  degree ;  and  the 
mariners  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  never  find  solid 
ice  in  the  north  till  they  reach  the  75th  degree.  But, 
•apposing  this  solid  ice  extends  in  winter  from  the  pole  to 
the  66th  degree,  the  floating  ice  which  is  detached  from  it 
would  traverse  375  leagues  in  the  two  first  months  of  spring. 
It  is  not  the  vnnd  that  wafts  them  to  the  south,  for  the  fish- 
ing vessels  that  meet  them  frequently  have  a  favorable 
wind.  Variable  winds  would  drive  them  indiscriminately 
to  the  north,  to  the  east,  or  to  the  west ;  but  it  is  the  cur- 
rents of  the  north  tliat  constantly  carry  them  towards  the 
line,  because  the  pole  whence  they  come  is  more  elevated. 

6.  The  second  experiment  of  'the  same  kind,  for  the 
South  Pole,  is  extracted  from  Cook's  second  voyage,  in 
1772.  **  On  the  10th  of  December,  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  discovered  ice  to  the  westward  of  us,  and,*'  adds 
Forster,  ^^  a  large  mass  about  two  leagues  on  the  weather- 
bow,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  white  head-land,  or  a 
chalk-clifi^.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  another  large  cu- 
bical mass,  about  two  thousand  feet  long,  four  hundred  feet 
broad,  and  at  least  as  high  again  as  our  main-top-gallant- 
mast-liead,  or  two  hundred  feet  high.''  Cook  was  then  in 
latitude  5P  and  longitude  2°  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope.  He  smw  mmy  other  islands  of  ice  till  the  ITtii  of 
Janovy,  177S,  knit  being  at  that  time  in  65^  15'  sonth  lafi- 
tnde,  be  was  stopped  by  a  mass  of  broken  ice,  which  pre- 
vented his  farther  progress  to  the  sontii.  Supposing,  then, 
that  the  first  ice  he  met  on  the  10th  of  December,  departed 
from  that  point  the  10th  of  October,  the  season  at  which  I 
suppose  that  the  action  of  the  son  begins  to  dissolve  the  ices 
of  the  sondi  pole,  it  mast  have  advanced  fourteen  degrees, 
or  S50  leagoes,  towards  the  line  in  two  months ;  so  Siat  it 
most  travel  the  same  distance  in  the  same  space  of  time  as 
the  ices  whidi  descend  from  the  norA  pole.  The  south 
pole,  then,  as  well  as  the  north,  is  more  elevated  than  the 
equator,  since  its  ices  descend  towards  the  torrid  zone. 

6.  The  third  nantical  experiment,  demonstrating  the 
elongation  of  the  north  pole,  is  deduced  from  its  currents 
thonselves,  which  issue  directly  from  the  bays  and  straits 
of  the  north,  with  the  rapidity  of  sluices.  On  thb  subject 
I  have  quoted  the  same  navigators  of  the  north,  linschoten 
and  Barents,  sent  by  the  Dutch  to  discover  a  north-east 
passage  to  China ;  and  Ellis,  dispatdied  from  England  in 
quest  of  a  north-west  passage  to  the  South-Sea,  at  the  bot> 
torn  of  Hudson's  Bay.  At  the  extremity  of  these  northern 
seas  they  found  currents,  which  issued  from  the  bays  and 
straits  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  knots  an  hour,  carrying 
along  a  prodigious  quantity  of  floating  ice,  and  tomultnous 
tides,  which,  as  well  as  the  currents,  rushed  directly  from 
the  north,  nortii-east,  or  north-west,  according  to  the 
bearing  of  the  land.  From  these  invariable  and  multiplied 
facts,  I  am  convinced  that  the  effusion  of  the  polar  ices  is 
the  secondary  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  seas,  the  sun  be- 
ing the  primary  cause ;  and  hence  I  have  formed  my  theory 
of  the  tides. 

7.  The  currents  of  the  South  Sea  in  like  manner  originate 
in  the  Ices  of  the  sooth  pole.  Hear  what  Cook  says  on  this 
subject,  in  his  journal,  January  1774  : — <<  Indeed  the  ma- 
jority of  us  were  of  opinion  that  this  ice  extended  to  the 
pole,  or  that  it  might  possibly  join  some  land,  to  which 
It  has  adhered  from  the  earliest  times ;  that,  to  the  south 
of  thU  parallel  are  formed  all  the  ices  whidi  we  found  here 
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and  there  to  the  north ;  that  they  are  afterwards  detached 
by  violent  ^sts  of  wind,  or  by  other  canses,  and  thrown  to 
the  north  by  the  corrents,  which  in  high  latitudes  we  al- 
ivays  observed  to  bear  in  that  direction/* 

This  fourth  nautical  experiment,  therefore,  proves  that 
the  south  pole  is  elongated  as  well  as  the  north  pole,  for  if 
both  were  flattened,  the  currents  would  set  in  towards 
them,  instead  of  proceeding  towards  the  line. 

These  southern  currents  are  not  so  violent  at  their  source 
as  the  northern,  because  they  are  not  like  them  cooped  up 
in  bays,  and  afterwards  disgorged  by  straits,  but  we  shall 
find  that  they  extend  quite  as  far. 

8.  The  fifth  nautical  proof  of  the  elevation  of  the  poles 
above  the  horizon  of  all  seas,  is  founded  on  the  rapidity  and 
the  length  of  their  currents,  which  make  the  circuit  of  the 
globe.  The  reader  may  see  the  extent  of  my  researches 
and  of  my  proofs,  in  the  Explanation  of  the  Plate  of  the 
Atlantic  Hemisphere.  I  first  mentioned  the  current  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  flows  six  months  toward  the  east,  and 
six  months  toward  the  west,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
all  the  navigators  of  India.  I  have  shewn  that  this  alter- 
nate and  hsUf-yearly  current  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  aa- 
cribed  to  the  course  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  which  al- 
ways move  from  east  to  west,  but  to  the  combined  heat  of 
those  luminaries,  which  melt  for  six  months  alternately  the 
ices  of  each  pole. 

I  have  afterwards  adduced  two  very  cufrions  observations, 
to  prove  that  a  similar  half-yearly  and  alternate  airrent 
exists  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  no  such  thing  has 
hitherto  been  suspected.  The  first  is  that  of  Rennefort, 
who,  on  leaving  the  Azores,  in  the  month  of  July  1666, 
found  the  sea  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  a  sea-fight,  which 
had  taken  place  nine  days  before,  off  Ostend,  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch.  These  wrecks  had  in  nine  days 
travelled  276  leagues  towards  the  south,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  34  leagues  a  day ;  and  this  is  the  fifth 
nautical  experiment  which  proves  the  considerable  eleva- 
tion of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  of  the  seas  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  currents  of  the  north. 
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9.  My  Hixth  nautical  experimeot  demonstrates,  in  a  par 
tkolar  manner,  the  elevation  of  the  south  pole  by  the  ex- 
tent of  its  currents,  which  in  winter  force  their  way  to  the 
extremities  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Pennant,  a  celebrated  English  naturalist,  who  relates  that 
the  mast  of  the  Tilbury  man  of  war,  burned  at  Jamaica, 
was  thrown  by  the  sea  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  that 
the  seeds  of  plants,  which  |^w  no  where  but  in  Jamaica, 
are  annually  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Scottish  islands. 

Cook  likewise  assures  us  in  his  voyages,  as  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  a  quantity  of  the  large,  flat,  round  seeds,  called 
ox-eyes,  which  thrive  only  in  America,  are  found  every 
year  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland. 

10.  and  11.  The  astronomical  proofs  of  the  elongation  of 
the  poles  are  three  in  number.  The  two  first  are  lunar. 
These  consist  of  the  two-fold  observation  of  Tycho  Brahe 
and  Repler,  who,  in  the  central  eclipses  of  the  moon,  saw 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  elongated  at  the  poles.  I  have 
quoted  it  in  volume  I.  Study  4.  It  is  impossible  to  object 
to  the  ocular  testimony  of  two  astronomers  of  such  high  oe* 
lebrity,  whose  calculations,  instead  of  being  favored,  were 
deranged  by  their  observations. 

12.  The  third  astronomical  proof  of  the  elongation  of  the 
poles  is  solar,  and  relates  to  the  north  pole.  It  is  the  ob- 
servation of  Barents,  who,  being  at  Nova  Zembla,  in  the 
76th  degree  of  north  latitude,  perceived  the  sun  above  the 
horizon,  fifteen  days  earlier  than  he  expected.  The  alti- 
tude of  the  sun,  in  this  case,  was  two  degrees  and  a  hatf 
greater  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  Allowing  one,  or  even 
one  and  a  half,  which  is  a  very  considerable  concession,  for 
the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  in  winter,  in  the  76th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  still  there  would  remain  at  least  one 
degree  for  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  observer  above 
the  horizon  of  Nova  Zembla.  On  this  occasion  I  have 
corrected  an  error  of  Bouguer,  the  academician,  who  fixes 
the  greatest  refraction  o£  the  sun,  in  every  climate,  at  no 
more  than  S4  minutes.  It  is  obvious  that  I  do  not  avail  my- 
self of  all  the  advantages  given  me  by  those  whose  opinions 
I  am  combating. 
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Ail  these  twelve  proofs,  dedneed  from  the  harmonies  of 
Nature,  mutually  concur  in  demonstrating  that  the  poles 
are  elongated.  They  are  supported  by  a  multitude  of  facts, 
the  number  of  which  I  might  easily  increase,  whereas  the 
academicians  cannot  apply  their  result  of  the  flattening  of 
the  poles  to  any  phenomenon  of  the  earth,  of  the  sea,  or  of 
the  atmosphere,  without  immediately  discovering  it  to  be 
erroneous.  Besides,  geometry  alone  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince them  of  this. 

They  have,  it  is  true,  made  the  vibrations  of  the  pendu- 
lum  to  tally  with  it ;  but  this  experiment  is  liable  to  a  thou- 
sand errors.  It  is  at  least  as  much  to  be  suspected  as  that 
of  the  burning  glass,  from  which  they  concluded  that  the 
moon's  ■  beams  had  no  heat,  though  the  contrary  has  been 
proved,  at  Rome  and  at  Paris,  by  professors  of  natural 
philosophy.  The  pendulum  is  lengthened  by  heat,  and 
contracted  by  cold.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  counter- 
balance its  variations  by  a  number  of  rods,  of  different  me- 
tals. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  easy  for  men, 
prepossessed  from  their  childhood,  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
of  attraction,  to  make  a  mistake  of  a  few  lines  on  its  side. 
Besides,  all  these  petty  expedients  of  physics,  liable  to  so 
many  errors,  cannot,  by  any  means,  contradict  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  poles  of  the  earth,  of  which  nature  exhibits  the 
same  results  on  the  land,  on  the  sea,  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
heavens. 

The  elongation  of  the  poles  being  proved,  the  current  of 
the  sea  and  tides  follows  of  course.  .  Many  persons  observ- 
ing a  coincidence  between  our  tides  and  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  in  their  increases  and  diminutions,  are  persuaded 
that  this  luminary  is,  from  her  attraction,  the  first  principle 
of  those  phenomena ;  but  this  coincidence  exists  only  in 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  proceed  not  from  the 
attraction  of  the  moon  acting  npon  the  seas,  but  from  her 
heat,  reflected  from  the  sun,  on  the  polar  ices,  the  effiisions 
of  which  it  augments,  conformably  to  certain  laws,  peculiar 
to  our  continents.  In  every  other  part  of  the  globe,  the 
number,  the  variety,  the  duration,  the  regularity  and  irre- 
vulaiity  of  the  tides,  have  no  relation  to  die  phases  of  the 
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moon,  bat,  oo  the  contrary,  correspond  with  the  influenea 
of  the  san  on  the  polar  ices,  and  the  configuration  of  thte 
poles  of  the  earth.  This  we  shall  proceed  to  demonstrate, 
employing  the  same  principle  of  comparison  which  enabled 
us  to  refate  the  error  of  the  academicians,  with  respect  to 
the  flattening  of  the  poles,  and  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
my  theory  of  their  elongation. 

If  the  moon  ected,  by  means  of  her  attraction,  on  the 
tides  of  the  ocean,  her  influence  would  likewise  extend  to 
mediterraneans  and  lakes.  Now  this  is  not  the  case,  since 
mediterraneans  and  lakes  have  no  tides,  or  at  least  no  lunar 
tides ;  for  we  have  observed,  that  the  lakes  situated  at  the 
ibot  of  icv  mountains,  have,  in  summer,  solar  tides,  or  a 
flux,  like  the  ocean.  Such  is  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which 
has  a  regular  flux  in  the  afternoon.  This  coincidence  alone, 
between  the  flux  of  lakes  adjacent  to  icy  mouutains  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  gives  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  my 
theory  of  the  tides ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  disagreement 
of  these  same  fluxes  with  the  phases  of  the  moon,  as  well  as 
the  tranqoillity  of  mediterraneans  when  that  luminary  passes 
over  their  meridian,  makes  the  doctrine  of  -lier  attraction 
more  than  conspicuous.  But  we  shall  presently  see,  that, 
in  the  vast  ocean  itself,  most  of  the  tide«  have  no  kind  of 
relation,  either  to  her  attraction  or  to  her  course. 

1  have  already  quoted,  in  the  first  volume,  Dampier,  the 
navigator,  who  informs  us,  that  the  highest  tide  he  observed 
on  the  coasts  of  New  Holland,  did  not  take  pladfe  till  three 
days  after  the  full  moon.  He  affirms,  like  all  the  naviga- 
tors of  the  south,  that  the  tides  rise  very  little  between  the 
tropics,  tliat  they  are  at  most  from  four  to  five  feet  high 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  only  one  and  a  half  on  the  coasts  of 
the  South  Sea. 

Let  me  now  ask,  Why  these  tides  between  the  tropics 
are  so  feeble  and  so  much  retarded,  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  moon  ?  Why  the  moon  by  her  attraction  pro- 
duces two  times  a  day  in  our  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  only  one 
in  many  parts  of  the  South  Sea,  which  is  incomparably  more 
extensive  7  Why  there  are,  in  this  same  South  Sea,  diurral 
and  semi-diurnal  tides,  that  is,  of  twelve  hours  and  of  ifat 
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boon  ?  Why  most  of  the  tides  take  place  invariably  art  the 
same  hours,  and  rise  to  a  regular  height  almost  all  the  year 
roundi  whatever  may  be  the  irregularities  of  the  phases  of 
the  moon  ?  Why  there  are  some  which  increase  in  the  first 
and  last  quarter,  as  well  as  at  the  fall  and  new  moon? 
Why  they  are  always  higher  in  proportion  as  you  approach 
the  poles,  and  frequently  set  towards  the  llne^  contrary  to 
the  pretended  principles  of  their  impulsion  ? 

These  problems,  which  it  is  impossible  to  resolve  by  the 
theory  of  the  moon*s  attraction  at  the  equator,  are  easy  of 
solution  by  the  alternate  action  of  the  sun's  heat  on  the  ices 
of  the  two  poles. 

I  shall  first  prove  this  diversity  of  the  tides  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Newton's  countrymen,  and  zealous  partisans  of 
his  system.  My  witnesses  are  not  obscure  men ;  they  are 
men  of  science,  naval  officers  of  the  king  of  England,  select- 
ed successively  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  prince,  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  and  to 
make  such  observations  as  were  likely  to  enlarge  the  know- 
ledge of  Nature.  These  were  the  Captains  Byron,  Carte- 
ret, Cook,  Clerke,  and  Mr.  Wales,  the  astronomer.  To 
their  testimony  I  shall  subjoin  that  of  Newt<m  hunself.  Let 
us  first  examine  what  they  say  relative  to  the  tides  of  the 
southejrn  part  of  the  South  Sea. 

In  the  road  of  the  island  of  Massafuero,  in  S3^  45'  south 
latitude,  and  80°  22^  west  longitude  from  London,  '<  the 
•ea,"  says  Captain  Byron,  "  runs  twelve  hours  to  the  north, 
mud  then  flows  back  twelve  hours  to  the  south." 

As  the  island  of  Massaiiiero  is  situated  m  the  southern 
part  of  the  South  Sea,  its  tides,  which  set  in  to  the  north  in 
April,  consequently  run  towards  the  line,  contrary  to  the 
lunar  system :  besides,  its  tides  are  of  twelve  hours,  which 
presents  another  difficulty. 

At  English  Creek,  on  the  coast  of  New  Britain,  in  the 
6th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  152  degrees  east  longi- 
tude, '*  the  tide,"  we  are  told  by  Captain  Cartaret,  *<  has 
a  flax  and  reflux  once  in  twenty- four  hours." 

At  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  New  Zealand,  in  latitude 
94P  6IK  south,  and  longitude  186°  86'  west,  from  the  ob- 
•errations  which  Captain  Cook  was  able  to  make  on  die 
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cout,  relatiTe  to  the  tides,  ia  December,  1769,  the  fiosf ' 
tides  set  in  from  the  north. 

Here  agau  are  tides  is  the  open  sea  which  ran  towaiA 
tlie  line,  contrary  to  the  impnlsion  of  the  moon.  They  de- 
scended at  that  season  to  New  Zealand  from  the  south  pole« 
the  carrents  of  which  were  then  in  a  state  of  activity,  for  the 
month  of  December  is  the  summer  of  that  pole.  Those  of 
Massaiuero,  though  observed  in  the  month  of  April  by  Cap- 
tain Byron,  had  the  same  origin,  because  the  currents  of  the 
north  pole,  which  never  begin  before  the  end  of  March,  at 
our  spring  equinox,  had  not  yet  checked  the  influence  of  the 
south  pole  in  the  southern  hemisphere 

At  the  mouth  of  Endeavour  River,  in  New  Holland,  in 
latitude  16«  26^  south,  longitude  214^  42^  west,  where 
Captain  Cook  refitted  his  vessel  after  having  nin  aground^ 
neither  the  flood*tide  nor  ebb  was  considerable,  except 
Mice  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  he  had  found  while  the  ship 
was  fast  on  the  rock.  (Cook*g  First  Voyage,  Jtme, 
1770.) 

At  the  entrance  of  Christmas  Harbour,  in  Kerguelen's 
Land,  in  latitude  48^  W  south,  longitude  68°  42'  east, 
Captain  Cook  observed,  while  he  was  at  anchor,  that  the 
flood-tide  came  from  the  south  east,  running  two  knots  at 
least  in  an  hour.     (Third  Voyage,  December,  1776.) 

Here  again  is  another  tide  which  descended  directly  from 
the  south  pole.  It  appears  that  this  tide  was  regular  and 
diurnal,  that  is,  of  twelve  hours;  for  Cook  adds,  a  few 
pages  afterwards :  '^  It  is  high  water  here  at  the  full  and 
change  days,  about  ten  o*clod& ;  and  the  tide  runs  and  falls 
about  four  feet. 

At  the  island  of  Otaheite,  in  latitude  17^  29'  south,  and 
longitude  149^  36'  west,  and  at  that  of  Ulietea,  in  latitude 
16°  45'  south,  '^  some  observations  were  also  made  en  the 
tide,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  greatest  rise  at  the  first 
place.  When  we  were  there  in  my  second  voyage,  Mr. 
Wales  thought  he  had  discovered  that  it  rose  higher  than  T. 
had  observed  it  to  do,  when  I  first  visited  Otaheite  in  1768. 
But  the  observations  we  now  made,  proved  that  it  did  not ; 
that  U,  that  it  never  rose  higher  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
Inchea  at  most..   And  it  was  observed  to  be  high  water 
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nearly  at  noon,  as  well  at  the  quadratures  as  at  the  fall  and 
diange  of  the  moon."  Coo1C$  Third  Voyage^  Decemh^, 
1777.) 

In  this  part  of  his  journal,  Cook  gives  a  table  of  the  tides 
>t  these  islands,  from  the  Ist  to  the  26th  of  November,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  there  was  only  one  tide  a  day,  which, 
in  the  whole  coarse  of  the  month,  was  at  its  mean  height  be- 
tween eleven  and  one  o^clock.  It  is,  therefore,  evident^ 
that  tides  so  regular  at  such  different  epochs  of  the  moon, 
oonld  have  no  relation  to  the  phases  of  that  luminary. 
.  Cook  was  at  Otaheite  in  the  mouth  of  July,  1776,  that 
is,  in  the  winter  of  the  south  pole*  He  revisted  the  island 
in  December,  1777,  that  is,  in  its  summer ;  it  is,  therefore, 
possible  that  the  effusions  of  this  pole,  being  then  more 
abundant,  and  nearer  to  Otaheite  than  those  of  the  noitli 
pole,  the  tides  might  be  higher  in  December  ttian  in  July, 
and  that  Mr.  Wales,  the  astronomer,  was  in  the  right. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  effects  of  the  tides  in  the  north 
part  of  the  South  Sea. 

At  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  America,  in  latitude 
490  S6'  north,  longitude  233^  17'  east,  <<  it  is  high  water 
on  the  days  of  the  new  and  fiiU  moon,  at  twenty  minutes 
past  twelve.  The  perpendicular  rise  and  fall  is  eight  feet 
nine  inches ;  whidi  is  to  be  understood  of  the  day-tides, 
and  those  which  happen  two  or  three  days  after  the  full  and 
new  moon.  The  night-tides,  at  this  time,  rise  near  two 
feet  higher.  This  was  very  conspicuous  during  the  spring- 
tide of  tlie  full  moon,  which  happened  koon  after  our  arri- 
val ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  it  would  be  the  same  in  those 
of  the  new  moon,  though  we  did  not  remain  here  long 
enough  to  see  the  whole  of  its  effect."  (Cooh't  Third  Voy* 
ape,  April,  1778). 

Here  then  are  two  tides  a  day,  or  semi-diurnal,  on  the 
aide  opposite  to  our  hemisphere  as  on  our  own,  whereas  u 
appears  that  there  is  only  one  in  the  southern  hemisphers^ 
that  is,  in  the  South  Sea  only.  Farther,  these  semi-diurn% 
tides  differ  from  ours  in  this,  that  they  take  place  at  li^v 
same  hour,  and  exhibit  no  increase  till  twoorthiM  i^ji, 
after  the  full  moon.  We  shall  presently  assign  th» 
of  these  phenomena,  inexplicable  by  the  lunar  tysian. 
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In  the  two  following  observatioiM  we  shall  find  these  tide* 
Ib  the  northern  part  of  the  Sooth  Sea,  observed  in  April,  be- 
eomine,  in  hi^er  latitndes  on  the  same  coast,  stronger  m 
Migr,  and  still  stronger  in  June,  which  cannot  by  any 
means  be  referred  to  the  coarse  of  the  moon,  which  then 
passes  into  the  sonthem  hemisphere,  but  to  the  coarse  of  the 
son,  which  passes  into  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  gradu- 
ally warms  the  ices  of  the  north  pole,  the  fusion  of  which 
Inoreases  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  heat  of  that  Inml- 
uary.  Besides,  the  direction  of  these  northern  tides  to- 
ward  the  line,  and  other  cireamstances,  will  folly  demon- 
strate that  they  derive  their  origin  from  that  pole. 

At  the  entrance  of  Cook's  river,  on  the  coast  of  America, 
in  latitude  67^  61'  north,  ^*  was  a  strong  tide  setting  to  tise 
southward  ont  of  the  inlet.  It  was  the  ebb,  and  ran  be- 
tween three  andfon-  knots  in  an  hoar;  and  it  was  low 
water  at  ten  o'clock.  A  good  deal  of  sea-weed,  and  some 
drift-wood,  were  carried  oat  with  tiie  tide.  The  water 
too  became  thick,  like  that  in  rivers ;  bat  we  were  enoon- 
raged  to  proceed  by  finding  it  as  salt  at  low  water  as  the 
'  ocean.  The  strength  of  the  fiood-tide  was  three  knots ;  and 
the  stream  ran  np  till  three  in  the  aftemouo."  (Cook"* 
Third  Voyage,  Mmy,  1778.) 

On  sailing  up  the  same  inlet,  in  a  part  where  it  was  only 
four  leagues  broad,  *<  through  this  diannel  ran  a  prodigi- 
ous tide.  It  looked  frightful  to  us,  who  could  not  tell 
whether  the  agication  of  the  water  was  occasioned  by  the 
stream,  oi  by  the  breaking  of  the  waves  against  rocks  or 
sands. — Here  we  lay  during  the  ebb,  which  ran  near  ikw^ 
knots  in  the  hour.  Until  we  got  thus  far,  the  water  had  re- 
tained the  same  degree  of  saltness  at  low  as  at  high  water ; 
and  at  both  periods  was  as  salt  as  that  in  the  ocean.  But 
BOW  the  marks  of  a  river  displayed  themselves.  The  water 
taken  op  this  ebb,  when  at  the  lowest,  was  found  to  be  very 
considerably  fresher  than  any  we  had  hitherto  tasted ;  in- 
somuch that  I  was  convinced  that  we  were  in  a  large  river, 
and  not  in  a  strait  communicating  with  the  Northern  Seas.*' 
(Cooie$  third  Voyagey  May  30th,  1778). 

What  Cook  calls  an  inlet,  to  whidi  was  afterwards  given 
ihe  name  of  Cook's  Great  Rlver»  it   firom  iti  course,  ami 
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its  brackish  waters,  neither  a  strait,  nor  a  river,  but  a  real 
northern  sluice,  through  which  the  effusions  of  the  polar 
ices  discharge  themselyes  into  the  ocean.  Similar  ones  are 
found  at  the  bottom  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Ellis  had  been 
mistaken  in  these,  which  he  supposed  to  be  straits,  forming 
a  communication  between  the  Northern  Ocean  and  the 
South  Sea.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  the  doubts 
which  had  remained  on  this  subject,  that  Captain  Cook  un- 
dertook the  same  kind  of  investigation  to  the  northward  of 
California. 

^  In  prosecuting  the  examination  of  the  interior  of  Cooke's 
Inlet,  or  Great  River,  after  we  had  entered  the  bay,  the 
Hood  set  strong  in  the  river  Ttimagain,  and  the  ebb  came 
out  with  still  greater  force;  the  water  falling,  while  we  lay 
at  anchor,  twenty  feet  upon  a  perpendicular.  (Cook$ 
Third  Voyage,  Jwe,  1778). 

What  Cook  calls  the  ebb,  or  reflux,  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  flood-tide,  or  flux  itself,  sinoe  it  was  more  boisterous 
and  more  rapid  than  what  he  denominates  the  flood ;  for 
the  reaction  can  never  be  more  powerful  than  the  action. 
The  falling  tide,  even  in  our  rivers,  is  never  so  strong  as 
the  rising  tide.  The  latter  usually  produces  a  bar,  which 
Che  other  does  not. 

Cook,  prepossessed  with  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  the  tides  is  between  the  tropics,  could  not  sum- 
mon the  resolution  to  consider  this  flood,  which  came  from 
the  interior  of  the  land,  as  a  real  tide.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  opposite  part  of  this  same  continent,  I  mean  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  flood-tide  comes  from  the  west, 
that  is,  from  the  interior  of  the  country. 

In  the  introduction  to  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  we  find  the 
following  observations  on  this  subject:—*'  Middleton,  who 
commanded  the  expedition  in  1741  and  1742,  into  Hud* 
son's  Bay,  had  proceeded  farther  north  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, in  that  navigation.  He  bad,  between  the  lati- 
tude of  65^  and  66^  found  a  very  considerable  inlet  running 
westward,  into  which  he  entered  with  his  stiips ;  and  after 
repeated  trials  of  the  tides,  and  endeavours  to  discover  the 
nature  and  course  of  the  opening,  for  three  weeks  successive- 
ly, he  found  the  flood  constantly  to  come  ft'om  the  east 
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ward,  and  diat  it  was  a  large  river  he  had  got  into,  to  which 
he  gave  the  uame  of  Wager  River. 

**  The  aoearacy,  or  rather  the  fidelity,  of  this  report  was 
doabted  by  Mr.  Dobbs,  who  omtended  that  this  openiim 
Is  a  strait,  and  not  a  fresh  water  river,  and  that  Middleton, 
If  he  had  examined  it  properly,  would  have  found  a  passage 
tfaroagh  it  to  the  Western  American  Ocean.  The  faihue 
of  this  passage,  therefore,  only  served  to  fanmh  our  zealous 
advocate  for  the  discovery  with  new  arguments  for  attempt- 
ing it  once  more ;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune,  after  getting 
the  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  established  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  prevail  upon  a  society  of  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants to  fit  out  the  Dobbs  and  California ;  which  ships,  it 
was  hoped,  would  be  able  to  find  their  way  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  the  very  opening  which  Middkton's  voyage  had 
pointed  out,  and  wldch  he  was  believed  to  have  misrepre- 
sented. 

**  This  renovation  of  hope  only  produced  fresh  disappoint* 
ment.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  tlie  voyage  of  the  Dodds 
and  California,  instead  of  confuting,  strongly  confirmed,  all 
that  Middleton  had  asserted.  The  supposed  strait  was 
found  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  fresh-water  river,  and  its 
utmost  western  navigable  boundaries  were  now  ascertained 
by  accurate  examination/' 

Thus  Wager's  River  produces  a  real  tide  from  the  west, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  sluices  opening  from  the  north  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  Cook's 
Great  River  produces,  on  its  side,  areal  tide  from  the  east, 
because  it  is  likewise  one  of  the  sluices  of  the  north  into  the 
Sooth  Sea. 

Besides,  the  height  and  the  turbulence  of  these  tides,  of 
Cook's  Great  River,  similar  to  those  of  the  bottom  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  Waigats'  Straits,  &c«  the  diminution  of  their 
saltness,  their  general  direction  towards  the  line,  prove  that 
they  are  formed  in  summer  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
South  Sea,  as  well  as  in  the  north  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by 
the  efibsion  of  the  ices  of  the  north  pole. 

In  the  sequel  of  Cook's  voyage,  conducted  by  Captain 
Gierke,  we  find  two  other  observations  on  the  tides,  for 
which  the  lunar  system  Is  equally  incapable  of  accounting. 
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'  At  the  English  observatoiy,  in  the  bay  of  Karakakoo,  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  situated  in  latitude  19°  28'  north, 
and  longitude  240^  east,  '<  the  tides  are  very  regular,  flow^l 
ing  and  ebbing  six  hours  each.  The  flood  comes  from  the 
eastward ;  and  it  is  high  water  at  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon  forty-five  minute*  past  three,  apparent  time."  (March 
IT79). 

At  the  town  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  Kamtschatka, 
in  latitude  5^°  38'  north,  longitude  158°  43'  east,  '<  it  was 
high  water  on  the  full  and  change  of  Che  moon,  at  thirty- 
six  minutes  past  four,  and  the  greatest  rise  was  five  feet 
eight  inches.  The  tides  were  very  regular  every  twelve 
hours."     (October  1779). 

.  Captain  Gierke,  wedded,  like  Cook,  to  the  systemiof  the 
moon's  attraction  in  the  torrid  zone,  attempts,  to  no  pur-' 
pose,  to  refer  to  the  irregular  phases  of  that  luminary,  tiie 
tides  which  take  place  at  regular  hours  in  the  South  Sea,  as 
well  as  their  other  phenomena.  Mr.  Wales,  the  astrono- 
mer, who  accompanied  Cook  in  his  second  voyage,  is  obli- 
ged to  acknowledge  tiie  defectiveness  of  Newton's  theory 
oo  this  subject.  In  an  extract,  inserted  in  the  general  In- 
troduction to  Cook's  last  voyage,  he  says : — ''  The  number  of 
places  at  which  the  rise  and  times  of  flowing  of  tides  have 
been  observed,  in  these  voyages,  is  very  great ;  and  hence 
an  important  article  of  useful  knowledge  is  afforded.  In 
these  observations,  some  very  curious  and  even  unexpected 
circumstances  have  offered  themselves  to  our  consideration. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  instance  the  exceedingly  small  height 
to  vihich  the  tide  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean;  where  it  falls  short  two-thirds  at  least  of  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  theory  and  calculation." 

The  partisans  of  the  Newtonian  system  would  find  them- 
selves reduced  to  a  still  greater  embarrassment^  were  they 
required  to  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  first,  why 
there  are  daily  two  tides  of  six  hours  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
in  the  next  place,  why  there  is  only  one  of  the  twelve  hours 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  South  Sea,  as  in  the  island  of 
Otaheite)  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  on  that  of  New 
Britain,  at  the  island  of  Massafuero,  and  in  other  places ; 
why^  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  nortiiem  part  of  this  sam» 
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Sontii  Sefty  two  equal  tides  of  six  hours  are  agaUi  obsenra* 
ble  every  day  at  tb»  Sandwich  Islands ;  why  they  are  un- 
equal on  the  coast  of  America,  at  Nootita  Sound;  and 
why  they  are  reduced  to  a  shigle  tide  of  tweWe  hours  in 
aeurly  the  saoM  latitude  at  Kamtschatita,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia. 

I  could  adduce  odier  circumstances  still  more  extraordi- 
nary. By  these  strongly  marked,  and  numerous  disso- 
nances between  the  course  of  the  tides  and  that  of  the 
moon,  with  a  very  small  number  of  which,  however,  New- 
ton was  acquainted,  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  *'  there  must  be  some 
other  mixed  cause  for  the  periodical  return  of  the  tides,  vrith 
which  we  are  still  unacquainted.*^  (Newton's  Philosophy ^ 
thmpter  18.) 

This  other  cause,  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  un* 
acquainted,  is  the  fusion  of  the  polar  ices,  which  are  from 
ikre  to  six  thousand  leagues  in  circumference  in  their  win- 
ter, and  from  two  to  three  in  their  summer.  These  ices, 
discharging  themselves  alternately  into  the  bosom  of  the 
seas,  produce  all  their  various  phenomena.  If,  in  our 
summer,  there  are  daily  two  tides  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
it  is  on  account  of  the  alternate  deflection  of  the  two  conti- 
nents, the  old  and  the  new,  which  approach  toward  the 
north,  and  of  which  one  pours  by  day  and  the  other  by 
night,  the  waters  of  the  ice,  melted  by  the  sun,  on  the  east- 
ern and  western  side  of  the  pole,  which  he  encircles  every 
day  with  his  fires,  and  thaws  for  six  months  together.  If 
there  is  a  retardation  of  twenty-two  mnutes  from  tide  to 
tide,  it  is  because  the  cupola  of  the  polar  ices,  in  fusion,  is 
daily  diminishing,  and  because  these  effluxes  are  retarded 
by  the  rinuosities  of  the  channel  of  the  Atlantic.  If,  in 
our  winter,  there  are  likewise  two  tides,  undergoing  daily 
retardations  on  our  coasts,  it  is  because  the  effusions  of  tiie 
south  pole,  on  their  entrance  into  the  channel  of  the  At- 
lantic meet  with  two  deflections  at  its  mouth,  one  in  Ame- 
rica, at  Cape  Horn ;  the  other  in  Africa,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  ms,  in  my  opinion,  these  two  alternate  de- 
flections of  the  current  of  the  south  pole,  tliat  render  those 
two  capes,  which  receive  their  first  impulsion,  so  t 
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moas.  and  so  difficult  to  be  doubled,  even  during  the 
Bommer  of  that  pole,  by  vessels  coming  from  the  Atiantk 
Ocean ;  for  then  they  are  met  in  the  very  teeth  by  the  cnr* 
rents  which  descend  from  the  south  pole.  On  this  account, 
It  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  November,  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  in  sailing  to  India;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  th^ 
pass  it  with  ease  in  our  summer  months,  because  they  are 
then  aided  by  the  currents  of  the  north  pole,  vrhich  at  that 
season  vraft  them  out  of  the  Atlantic.  They  experience 
the  reverse  of  this  on  their  return  from  India,  during  the 
months  of  our  winter. 

I  am  led,  by  these  considerations,  to  believe  that  ships 
bound  to  the  South  Sea  would  meet  with  fewer  obstacles  in 
doubling  Cape  Horn  in  the  winter  season  than  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  climate ;  for  they  would  not  then  be  driven 
back  by  the  currents  of  the  south  pole  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
they  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  assisted  in  leaving  it  by 
those  of  the  north  pole<  I  could  support  this  conjectnie 
by  the  experience  of  several  ships.  That  of  Commodore 
Anson  may,  perhaps,  be  objected ;  but  he  did  not  double 
this  cape  till  the  montlis  of  March  and  April,  which  are  two 
of  the  most  tempestuous  months  in  the  year,  on  accomit  of 
the  general  revolution  which  takes  place  in  the  atmospheve 
and  in  the  ocean  at  the  equinox,  when  the  sim  passes  from 
one  hemisphere  to  the  other. 

Let  us  now  explain,  upon  the  same  principles,  why  the 
tides  of  the  South  Sea  do  not  resemble  those  of  Uie  Atlan* 
tic  Ocean.  The  south  pole  has  not,  like  the  north  pole,  a 
double  continent,  separating  into  two  portions  the  effluxei 
which  the  sun  daily  thaws  from  its  ices ;  nor  has  it,  indeed, 
any  continent :  consequently  it  has  no  channel  by  which  its 
effusions  might  be  retarded.  These  effusions,  accordingly, 
proceed  directly  into  the  vast  South  Sea,  forming  over  the 
half  of  that  pole  a  succession  of  divergent  streams,  which 
make  the  circuit  of  it,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  When  a  branch  of  these  effusions  meets  with 
an  island,  *t  produces  a  tide  of  twelve  hours,  that  is,  of  the 
same  duration  as  the  time  required  by  the  sun  to  warm  the 
half  of  the  ley  cupola,  through  which  paiies  the  meridian  of 
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the  Uland.  Such  are  the  tiaes  of  the  islands  of  Otaheitt 
and  Maasafbero,  of  New  Holland,  New  Britain,  &c.  Eadi 
of  tiiese  tides  ii  of  the  same  duration  as  the  course  of  the 
mo  ovei  the  horizon,  and  is  regular  like  its  course.  Thus, 
while  the  son  heats  the  southern  islands  of  the  South  Sea 
twelve  hours  successiYely  with  his  vertical  fires,  he  cooh 
them  by  a  tide  of  twelve  hours,  thawed  from  the  ices  of  the 
smith  pole  by  his  horizontal  beams.  Contrary  effects  fre- 
quently proceed  from  one  and  the  same  cause. 
'  A.  different  order  of  tides  exists  in  the  northern  part  of 
tii«  South  Sea.  In  this  part  opposite  to  our  hemisphera^ 
the  two  continents  again  approach  each  other  toward  the 
north.  They,  therefore,  discbarge  alternately  in  summer 
into  the  channel  which  separates  them,  the  two  semi-dlnr* 
nal  effusions  of  their  pole,  and  they  alternately  collect  there 
In  winter  those  of  the  south  pole,  which  produce  two  tides 
a  day^  as  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  as  the  channel  form- 
ed to  the  north  of  the  South  Sea  by  the  two  continents,  n 
eaceedungly  wide  below  the  56th  degree,  or  rather,  as  it 
oeaser  to  ezist,  in  consequence  of  the  abrupt  trending  away 
of  Ammca  and  Asia,  which  diverge  to  the  east  and  west, 
It  tiience  happens,  'that  only  such  places  as  are  situated  hi 
the  line  of  the  effusions  from  the  northern  part  of  those 
two  continents  have  two  tides  a  day.  Such  are  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  situated  just  at  the  confluence  of  those  two 
currents,  at  a  proportionate  distance  from  America  and 
from  Asia,  in  the  2lKt  degree  of  north  latitude.  When 
sach  a  place  is  more  exposed  to  the  current  of  one  cond 
nent  than  to  that  of  another,  its  two  semi-diurnal  tides  are 
tmequal,  as  at  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  America ;  but 
when  it  is  completely  out  of  the  influence  of  the  one,  and 
entirely  under  that  of  the  other,  it  receives  only  one  tide 
a  day,  as  at  Kamtschatka,  on  the  coast  of  Asia ;  and  this 
tide  is  then  of  twelve  houn  duration,  like  the  action  of  the 
am  on  the  half  of  the  pole,  the  effusions  of  which  are  then 
undivided. 

Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  two  ports  may  be  situated  on 
the  same  sea,  and  under  the  same  parallel,  and  yet  the  one 
shall  have  daily  two  tides,  and  the  other  only  a  single  tide, 
and  that  the  duration,  of  these  Udes,  whether  double  at 
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single,  whether  double  and  equal,  or  double  and  miequal, 
whether  regular  or  irregular,  is.  always  twelve  hours  in  the 
twenty-four,  that  is,  precisely  the  time  the  sun  takes  to  warm 
half  of  the  polar  cupola,  from  which  they  flow ;  which  cannot 
possibly  be  referred  to  the  unequal  course  of  the  sun  between 
the  tropics,  and  still  less  to  that  of  the  moon,  which  in  those 
parts  is  often  but  a  few  hours  above  the  horizon. 

I  have  therefore  demonstrated,  by  simple,  plain,  and  ot»- 
merous  facts,  the  discordance  of  the  tides  in  most  of  the  seai 
with  the  pretended  attraction  of  the  moon  at  the  equator,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  their  concordance  with  the  action  of  the  sun 
on  the  ices  of  the  poles. 

.  I  beg  the  reader's  pardon,  but  the  importance  of  these  truths 
induces  me  to  recapitulate  them. 

1.  The  attraction  of  the  moon,  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean  U 
contradicted  by  the  inaction  of  the  waters  of  mediterraneans 
and  lakes,  which  never  manifest  any  motion  when  that  lumi- 
nary passes  their  meridian,  or  even  their  zenith.  On  the 
contrary,  the  action  of  the  sun's  heat,  which  produces  ths 
currents  and  the  tides  of  the  ocean  from  the  polar  ices,  k 
verified  by  its  influence  on  the  icy  mountains,  whence  issue, 
in  summer,  currents  and  fluxes,  that  produce  real  tides,  at 
may  be  observed  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rhetian  Alps.  The  seas  are  the  lakes  of  the.globe  and 
the  poles  are  its  alps. 

2.  The  pretended  attraction  of  the  moon  on  tbe  ocean 
can  neither  be  applied  to  the  two  tides  of  six  hours,  or 
■emi-diumal,  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  because  that  luminary 
passes  eveiy  «1ay  only  at  its  zenith;  nor  to  the  tide  of 
twelve  hours,  or  diurnal,  of  the  southern  part  of  the  South 
Sea,  because  it  passes  daily  at  the  zenith  and  the  nadir  of  that 
vast  ocean ;  nor  to  the  tides,  whether  semi-diurnal  or  diurnal, 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  same  sea ;  nor  to  the  variety  of 
these  tides,  which  rise  here  at  the  full*  and  new  moon,  and 


*  I  admit,  with  Pliny,  that  the  moon  melts  ice  mid  snow  by  hey 
beat.  Accordingly,  when  she  is  full,  she  must  incroase.  the  fusion  of 
the  polar  ice,  or  tides.  But,  if  these  lilcewise  rise  on  our  coasts 
at  the  new  moon,  in  my  opinion,  these  superabundant  affusions  ara 
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there  several  days  afterwards,— which  here  increase  in  the 
quadratures,  and  there  decrease ;  nor  to  their  constant  equa- 
lity in  other  places ;  nor  to  the  direction  of  those  tiiat  set 
toward  the  line ;  nor  to  their  elevation,  which  aoffrments  to- 
ward the  poles  and  diminishes  in  the  very  zone  of  the  lunar 
attraction,  that  is,  under  the  equator.  On  the  contrary,  tlie 
action  of  the  sun's  beat  on  the  poles  of  the  earth,  perfectly 
accounts  for  the  height  of  the  tides  near  the  poles,  and  their 
weakness  near  the  equator ;  their  divergence  from  the  pole 
whence  they  flow,  and  their  exact  concordance  with  the 
eontinenis  from  wMch  they  descend,  being  double  in  twenty- 
fonr  hours,  when  the  hemisphere  which  discharges  or  re- 
ceives them  is  divided  into  two  continents ;  double  and  un- 
equal when  the  deflection  of  the  two  cootinents  is  unequal ; 
and  single  when  they  are  discharged  by  only  one  continent, 
or  when  there  is  none  at  all. 

I.  The  attraction  of  the  moon,  which  always  moves  from 
cast  to  west,  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  the  course  of  the 
Indian  Sea,  which  flows  six  months  towards  the  east,  and 
lix  months  towards  the  west ;  nor  to  the  course  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  which  runs  six  months  to  the  north  and  six 
months  to  the  south.  On  the  contrary,  the  action  of  the 
half-yearly  and  alternate  heat  of  the  sun  around  each  pole, 
covered  with  an  ocean  of  ice  five  or  six  thousand  leagues  in 
circumference  in  winter,  and  two  or  three  thousand  in  sum- 
mer, perfectly  corresponds  with  the  half-yearly  and  alter- 
nate current  descending  from  that  pole,  and  flowing  towards 
the  opposite  pole,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  conti- 
nents and  archipelagoes,  which  serve  it  for  shores. 

On  this  subject  I  shall  observe,  that  though  the  South 
Sea  apparently  presents  no  channel  to  the  course  of  the 
polar  effusions,  in  consequence  of  the  great  divergence  of 
Ameipca  and  Asia,  we  may,  however  discover  one  percep- 


Mcaaioned  by  the  AiU-bioobi,  and  are  retarded  in  their  coarse  by 
«nne  particular  confiiruration  of  one  of  the  two  continents.  For  the 
vest,  this  point  is  not  more  difficult  to  be  resolved  by  my  theory, 
than  by  that  of  attraction,  which  is,  besides,  incapable  ot  explaining 
most  of  the  nantical  phenomena  of  which  I  have  been  treatinc* 
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tibly  formed  by  the  projection  of  its  archipelagoes,  which 
correspond  with  its  two  continent^  It  is  by  means  of  this 
channel  that  the  Sandwich  Islands,  sitaated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  South  Sea,  in  the  latitude  of  21®,  have  daily 
two  tides,  from  the  effusions  of  America  and  Asia,  though 
Jie  strait  which  separates  those  two  continents  is  in  the  la- 
titude of  60^  north.  Not  that  these  islands  are  exactly  un« 
der  the  same  meridian ;  but  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  situ- 
ated in  a  curve  corresponding  with  the  sinuous  curve  of 
America,  and  which  commences  at  the  northern  strait.  This 
curve  might  be  prolonged  to  archipelagoes  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  South  Sea,  which  have  two  tides  a  day; 
and  it  would  there  express  the  current  formed  by  the  effii- 
nous  of  America  and  Asia,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed. 
All  the  islands  are  in  the  midst  of  currents.  Taking,  there* 
fore,  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  south  pole  on  a  globe,  yt>u 
perceive  a  succession  of  archipelagoes  scattered  in  a  spiral 
line  quite  into  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  indicatmg  toe 
current  of  the  South  Sea,  as  the  projection  of  the  two  con- 
tinents toward  the  north  pole  indicates  the  current  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Thus,  the  course  of  the  seas  from  one  pole  to  another  is 
in  a  spiral  direction  round  the  globe,  like  the  course  of  the 
sun  from  one  tropic  to  the  other. 

This  observation  adds  a  new  degree  of  probability  to  the 
correspondence  of  the  motion  of  the  sea  with  that  of  the 
Sim.  Not  but  that  the  chain  of  archipelagoes,  extending 
In  a  spiral  form  across  the  South  Sea,  is  interrupted  in  se- 
veral places ;  but  tiiese  interruptions  proceed,  in  my  opi- 
nion, only  from  the  imperfection  of  our  discoveries.  We 
might,  I  conceive,  extend  them  much  farther,  if  we  were 
to  guide  our  search  of  the  unknown  islands  of  that  sea  by 
the  projection  of  the  islands  with  which  we  are  already  ac- 
quainted. Those  who  might  undertake  these  voyages  should 
not  go  directly  from  the  Line  to  the  South  Pole,  or  describe 
the  same  parallel  all  round  the  globe,  as  is  usually  dons, 
but  should  follow  the  above-mentioned  spiral  Une,  which  is 
sufficiently  marked  by  the  general  current  of  the  ocean  it- 
self. They  should  not  fail  to  observe  the  nautical  fruits 
which  the  alternate  current  of  the  seas  is  continually  waft* 
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tag  from  one  islmnd  to  another,  frequently  at  prodigiovr 
distances.  By  these  simple  and  natoral  means,  the  anci- 
ent inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Asia  discovered  so  many 
islands  of  the  South  Sea,  where  traces  of  their  manners  and 
their  language  are  still  discovered.  Thus,  by  abandoning 
themselves  to  Natnre,  who  is  frequently  more  serviceable 
to  ns  than  our  knowledge,  they  landed  without  quadrant 
and  without  chart,  on  a  multitude  of  islands  of  which  they 
had  never  heard. 

In  the  first  volume  I  have  indicated  those  easy  means  of 
discovery  and  of  communication  between  maritime  nations. 
I  allude  to  the  explanation  of  the  plate  of  the  Atlantic 
Hemisphere,  where  I  mention  Christopher  Columbus,  who, 
being  on  the  point  of  perishing  in  the  open  sea,  on  his  first 
return  from  America,  enclosed  the  narrative  of  his  discovery 
In  a  cask,  which  he  threw  into  the  sea,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  wafted  to  some  shore  or  other.  On  this  occasion 
I  have  observed,  that,  *'  a  common  glass  bottle  might  pre- 
serve such  a  deposit  for  ages,  and  convey  it  more  than  once 
from  one  pole  to  the  other."  This  experiment  has  been 
realized  in  part  on  the  coasts  of  Europe.*     An  account  of  it 


*  I  invite  mariners  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  nalQ- 
lal  sciences  to  repeat  this  experiment,  vhich  b  so  easy,  and  attend- 
ed with  so  little  ezpence.  There  is  no  place  where  empty  bottles 
■re  more  common,  and  of  less  use,  than  on  board-ship.  IVhen  a  yea- 
mi  sails  from  itort,  she  carries  out  a  great  quantity  of  bottles  filled 
with  wine,  beer,  cider,  and  spirits,  most  of  which  are  empty  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks ;  while  those  to  whom  they  belong  have  noth- 
ing wherewith  to  replenish  them  during  the  whole  voyage.  B^ore 
Ihey  are  thrown  into  the  sea,  a  little  stick,  with  a  small  piece  of 
cloth  or  white  feathers,  at  the  top,  might  be  fisstened  to  it  perpen- 
dicularly. This  mark  would  render  it  conspicuous  at  a  distance  on 
the  azure  bosom  of  the  deep.  It  would  be  advisable  to  tie  cords 
round  it,  to  prevent  its  being  broken  on  reaching  the  shore,  whither 
it  would  sooner  or  later  be  wafted  by  the  currents  and  the  tid^. 
These  experiments  will  have  the  appearance  of  children's  play  m 
the  eyes  of  our  men  of  science ;  but  to  the  mariner  they  might  prove 
of  the  utmost  importance.  They  might  serve  to  make  him  acquaint- 
ed with  the  direction  and  tlie  velocity  of  the  currents,  in  a  much 
mere  certain  and  comprehensive  manner  than  the  log  which  ih 
thrown  overboard,  or  than  the  boats  which  are  lowered  into  the  sea. 
T  his  last  method,  though  frequently  employed  by  the  celebrated 
Cook,  can  only  give  the  relative  velocity  of  the  boat  and  the  ship, 
aad  not  the  intrinsic  velocity  of  the  current.    Finally,  these  essays. 
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was  given  in  the  Mercure  de  France  of  Saturday^  Janu- 
ary 12th,  1788,  in  the  following  terms  : 


hazardoos  as  they  are,  may  afford  navigators  an  opportunity  of 
transmitting  intelligence  to  their  friends  in  distant  parts  of  the 
vorld  as  appean  from  the  experiment  made  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ; 
and  of  obtaining  relief  from  them  in  case  they  should  be  shipwreck- 
ed on  some  desert  island. 

We  do  not  place  sufficient  confidence  in  Nature.  In  preference 
to  bottles  we  might  mai(e  use  of  some  of  the  trajectiles  which  she 
employs  in  diiETerent  climates,  to  preserve  the  chain  of  her  corre- 

Sondence  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe.  The  cocoa  is  one  of 
ose  that  are  most  widely  difF?ised  through  the  tropical  seas.  This 
fruit  is  frequently  wafted  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  lea^ 
gues  from  the  shore  where  it  grew.  Nature  formed  it  for  traver- 
sing the  ocean.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  triang^ular,  so  that  it 
floats  on  one  of  its  angles  as  upon  a  keel,  and  passing^  through  rockj 
straits,  it  is  cast  upon  the  shores,  where  it  soon  begins  to  sprut.  It 
is  preserved  from  ii\)ury  when  it  lands,  by  a  thick  covering  or  husk, 
which  11  one  or  two  inches  thick  in  the  circumference  of  the  fHdt, 
and  three  or  four  at  the  pointed  ^art,  which  may  be  considered  as 
prow,  with  so  much  the  more  iustice  as  the  other  end  is  flat,  like  the 
poop  of  a  ship.  This  husk  is  covered,  externally,  with  a  smooth, 
coriaceous  membrane,  on  which  letters  might  be  traced ;  and  it  ia 
composed  internally  of  filaments  interwoven  and  mixed  with  a  sub- 
stance resembling  saw-dust.  By  means  of  this  elastic  covering,  the 
cocoa  may  be  dashed  by  the  waves  against  rocks,  without  breakinflr 
Besides,  its  internal  shell  is  of  a  matter  more  flexible  than  stone,  and 
harder  than  wood ;  impervious  to  water,  in  which  it  may  continue 
a  long  time  without  becoming  putrid;  as  well  as  the  husk,  of  which 
the  Indians  make  excellent  cables  for  their  vessels.  The  shell  of  the 
cocoa  is  so  hard,  that  its  shoot  could  never  force  its  way  through  it, 
had  not  Nature  contrived  at  its  pointed  part,  where  the  husk  is  tlie 
thickest,  three  small  holes,  covered  with  a  mere  pellicle. 
.  There  are  many  other  bulky  vegetables  which  are  carried  by  the 
currents  of  the  sea  to  prodigious  distances,  such  as  the  firs  and  the 
birches  of  the  north,  the  double  cocoa-nuts  of  the  Sechelles  islands, 
the  bamboos  of  the  Ganges,  the  large  rushes  of  the  Cape  of  Gktod 
Hope,  &c.  Their  stems  may  easily  be  written  upon  with  the  point 
of  a  shell,  and  they  may  be  rendered  perceptible  at  sea  by  some 
conspicuous  mark. 

Similar  resources  may  be  found  among  amphibious  animals,  such 
as  tortoises,  which  travel  great  distances  by  means  of  the  cnrrents. 
I  have  somewhere  read,  in  the  History  of  China,  that  one  of  its  an- 
cient kings,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  people,  one  day  saw  a 
tortoise  coming  out  of  the  sea,  with  the  laws  which  at  this  day  form 
the  basis  of  the  Chinese  government,  inscribed  on  its  back.  This 
legislator  had  probably  taken  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the 
tortoise  went  on  shore,  according  to  custom,  to  fix  upon  a  place  for 
laying  her  eggs,  to  write  on  her  back  the  laws  he  was  desirous  of 
establishing ;  and  in  like  manner  availed  himself  of  the  day  after  her 
visit,  when  that  animal  invariably  returns  to  the  same  spot  to  lay,  in 
order  to  impress  a  simple  people  with  respect  for  laws  that  pro 
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*'  In  die  month  of  May  last,  some  fishermen  of  Arromaii- 
cheSy  near  Bayeux,  found  in  the  open  sea  a  small  bottle 
well  eorked.  Impatient  to  discover  what  it  contained,  they 
broke  it,  and  found  a  letter,  the  direction  of  which  they 
were  unable  to  read,  as  it  was  in  English.  They  carried  it 
to  the  jtidge  of  the  Admiralty,  by  whom  it  was  deposited  in 
the  Registry.  The  superscription  announcing  that  it  wste 
intended  for  an  English  lady,  he  took  such  measures  as  pru- 
dence dictated  to  ascertain  that  such  a  person  was  in  ex- 
istence, and  to  transmit  the  letter  in  safety.  The  husband 
of  this  lady,  a  man  of  letters,  well  known  in  his  native 
country  for  several  justly-esteemed  works,  has  returned  an 
answer ;  and,  assuring  the  judge  of  his  gratitude  with  the 
•trongest  expressions,  he  informs  him  that  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion was  written  by  his  wife's  brother,  on  his  way  to  the 
East  Indies.  He  was  desirous  of  writing  to  his  sister,  aa 
.*dea  which  he  conceived  from  seeing  a  ship  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  apparently  bound  for  England.  He  hoped  to  past 
lofficiently  near  to  her,  but  tiie  vessel  standing  off,  he  re- 
vived to  put  the  letter  into  a  bottle,  and  to  throw  it  over- 
board. 

Desirous  of  giving  to  such  an  important  ^ct  all  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  it  is  susceptible,  I  wrot^  to  a  friend  Of 
mine,  a  lady  in  Normandy,  who  cultivates  with  great  taste 
die  study  of  nature  in  tiie  bosom  of  her  family,  requesting 
her  to  apply  to  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  at  Arromanches, 
for  some  particulars  that  I  vrished  to  obtain  from  £lngland. 
His  answer,  as  transmitted  to  me  on  the  24th  February, 
1788,  was  as  follows : 

<<  The  bottle  was  found  two  leagues  out  at  sea  to  the 


ceeded  fh>n  tbe  bosom  of  the  deep,  at  the  sight  of  the  wonderfU 
tablets  on  which  they  were  inscribed. 

Sea-fowl  nii|rl*t  Aimish  other  and  more  speedy  means  of  commnni- 
cation,  as  their  flight  is  extremely  rapid ;  and  they  are  so  familiar 
an  desert  shores,  that  you  may  catch  them  by  the  hand,  as  I  know 
fhnm  my  own  experience  at  the  island  of  Ascension.  Some  conspi- 
cttoQs  mark  mi^ht  be  fastened  to  them,  together  with  a  biUet ;  and 
anch  might  be  chosen  in  preference  aa  arrive  at  different  •eaaoni 
and  visit  different  shore*  and  even  land  birds  of  F^^age,  nek  m 
the  ring-dove.  *—■«•  » 
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right  of  tbe  parish  of  Arromanches,  which  lies  two  leagues 
to  the  north  east  of  the  town  of  Bayenx,  on  the  9th  of  Maj, 
1787,  and  was  deposited  on  the  10th  in  the  registry  of  the 
Admiralty. 

*^  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  husband  of  the  lady  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed,  observes,  that  it  is  not  absolately 
certain  whether  the  writer  of  the  letter  put  it  into  the  bottle 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1786,  in  lati- 
tude 45^  10'  north,  longitude  10^  56'  west,  as  it  is  dated ; 
or  whether  it  was  committed  to  the  waves  by  some  person 
on  board  the  passing  ship.  The  latter  was  called  the  Na- 
quet ;  the  name  of  that  bound  to  Bengal  was  the  Intelli- 
gence, commanded  by  Captain  Linston. 

"  The  names  of  the  fishermen  are ;  Charles  le  Remain, 
master  of  the  vessel ;  Nicolas  Fresnel,  Jean  Baptiste  le 
Bas,  and  Charles  TAmi,  seamen,  all  of  the  parish  of  Ar- 
romanches. 

(Signed)        ''  Philippe  de  Delville." 

The  parish  of  Arromanches,  is  in  the  longitude  of  about 
0Ke  degree  west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  in  the 
latitude  of  49^  5'  north.  Thus  the  bottle,  thrown  into  the 
sea  in  the  longitude  of  10^  56'  west,  and  the  latitude  of 
45^  lO'  north,  traversed  nearly  10  degrees  of  longitude, 
which  in  that  parallel,  at  17  leagues  to  a  degree,  makes 
170  leagues  towards  the  east.  Farther,  it  proceeded  north- 
ward four  degrees,  as  it  was  picked  up  two  leagues  to  the 
north  of  Arromanches,  that  is  in  latitude  49^  10',  which 
makes  100  leagues  toward  the  north,  and  for  its  whole 
course  270  leagues.  In  accomplishing  this  passage  it  took 
266  days,  from  the  17th  of  August,  1786,  to  the  9th  of 
May,  1787,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  a  league  a  day. 
Its  progress  cannot  by  any  means  be  compared  for  velocity 
to  that  of  the  wrecks  of  the  engagement  off  Ostend,  which 
travelled  to  the  Azores,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  35  leagues 
a  day,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  first  volume.  The  reader 
might  be  mclined  to  doubt  this  observation  of  Rennefort. 
and  likewise  the  inference  I  have  deduced  from  it,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  Telocity  of  the  general  current  of  the  ocean, 
had  I  not  proved  it  elsewheii;  by  several  other  nautleai 
VOL.   II.  2  u 
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facts,  and  had  aofc  tile  joornal  6t  navigaton  been  foil  of 
mnilar  remarks,  which  attest  that  the  currents  and  tides 
fireqaentiy  waft  ships  three  or  four  miles  an  hoar,  and  even 
msh  with  the  rapidity  of  sluices,  proceeding  at  the  rate  of 
eight  or  ten  knots  an  honr,  in  the  straits  wljacent  to  the 
polar  ices  in  fhsion,  according  to  the  testimonies  of  Ellis, 
of  Linschoten,  and  of  Baraota.  Bat  I  am  enabled  to  as. 
sert,  that  the  slow  progr^A  ♦!  i^  better,  thrown  overboard 
in  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  to  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
mandy, is  a  new  proof  of  the  existence  and  of  the  velodty 
of  the  alternate  and  half-yearly  current  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  was  before  uiycnown,  which  I  have  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  explained  by  th« 
same  cause. 

The  reader  may  convince  himself  by  pricking  the  chari 
that  the  spot  where  the  Enj^h  bottle  was  thrown  into  thi 
sea,  IS  more  than  80  leagues  from  the  continent^  and  pre 
cksely  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  throogh 
whidi  passes  a  branch  of  the  general  current  of  the  Atlan 
tic,  that,  in  summer,  wafted  Ae  wredcs  of  the  engagement 
off  Ostend  to  the  Azores.  Now,  this  current  likewise  aet 
to  the  south  when  the  English  voyager  committed  to  it  a 
letter  for  his  friends  in  the  north,  since  it  was  the  17th  of 
August,  that  is,  during  the  summer  of  our  pole,  when  the 
effusions  of  its  ices  flow  toward  the  south.  The  bottle  there- 
fore  floated  towards  the  Azores,  and  undoubtedly  to  a 
great  distance  beyond  those  islands,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  month  of  August  and  the  whole  of  September,  till 
the  revolution  of  the  equinox,  when  the  effusions  of  the 
south  pole  check  the  current  of  the  Atlantic,  carried  it  back 
toward  the  north. 

We  cannot  then  calculate  that  it  turned  back  before  the 
month  of  October,  when  I  suppose  it  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  line,  the  calms  of  which  might  possibly  have  arrested 
its  progress,  till  it  experienced  the  influence  of  the  south 
pole,  which  does  not  acquire  activity  in  our  hemisphere  till 
about  the  month  of  December.  At  that  season,  the  current 
of  the  Atlantic  which  flows  northward,  being  the  same  as 
that  of  our  tides,  it  might  have  approached  our  shores,  and 
there  have  been  exposed  to  many  retardations,  from  the 
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disgorging  of  the  rivers  which  discharge  theknseWes  into  the 
sea  across  its  course,  but  above  all  by  the  re-action  of  the 
tides ;  for  if  their  flax  sets  to  the  north,  their  reflux  must 
consequently  recede  toward  the  north. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  make  these  experiments  in 
the  open  sea,  and  especially  to  pay  attention  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  of  the  ocean,  lest  letters  intended  for 
the  north  should  be  sent  to  the  south.  In  the  season  when 
this  current  is  unfavorable,  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  the 
tides  which  frequently  set  in  a  contrary  direction ;  but  as 
I  have  just  observed,  this  is  attended  with  one  great  incon- 
venience, namely,  that  if  their  flux  advances  to  the  north^ 
their  reflux  must  recede  toward  the  south. 

The  tides  have,  in  their  very  flux  and  reflux,  a  perfect 
consonance  with  the  general  currents  of  the  sea  and  the 
course  of  the  sun.  They  flow  twelve  hours  a  day,  either 
if  they  are  divided  into  two.  tides  of  six  hours  by  the  de- 
flection of  two  continents,  .as  in  the  northern  hemispheje, 
or  if  they  run  for  twelve  successive  hours,  as  in  the  southern 
hemisphere :  in  like  manner,  the  genersd  current  of  a  pole 
flows  six  months  in  tlie  space  of  a  year.  Thus  the  tides 
which  are  of  twelve  hours,  in  every  case,  are  of  a  dm  ation 
precisely  equal  to  that  which  the  sun  takes  to  thaw  half  of 
the  polar  hemisphere  from  which  they  flow,  that  is,  half  a 
day ;  as  tlie  general  current  which  issues  from  this  pole, 
flows  precisely  during  the  same  time  as  the  sun  heats  the 
whole  of  that  hemisphere,  that  is,  for  half  a  year.  But  as 
the  tides,  which  are  only  polar  effusions  of  half  a  day,  have 
refluxes  equal  to  their  fluxes,  that  is  of  twelve  hours,  so  the 
general  currents,  which  are  half-yearly  effusions  of  an  en» 
tire  pole,  have  refluxes  equal  to  their  fluxes,  that  is  of  six 
months,  when  the  sun  sets  those  of  the  opposite  pole  in 
activity. 

If  tune  and  place  permitted,  I  would  demonstrate  how 
these  same  general  currents  which  are  the  secondary  causes 
of  tides,  sometimes  carry  them  backward  or  forward  out  of 
their  reckoning,  according  to  the  season  of  each  pole.  Of 
this  I  could  find  a  multitude  of  proofs  in  voyages  round  the 
world,  and  among  others,  in  Captain  Cook's  second  and 
third  voyage.    These  carr«nts  frequently  render  it  exceed- 
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ingly  diiiiealt  for  ships  to  make  the  land.  For  example^ 
when  Cook  set  sail  from  Otaheite  in  December  1777,  to 
piosecnte  his  disooTories  in  the  north,  he  came  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  which  he  made  without  difficulty,  because 
he  was  labored  by  the  current  of  the  sooth  pole ;  but  when 
he  retnmed  from  the  north  to  procure  refreshments  at  these 
same  islands,  this  sonthem  current  was  so  contrary  during 
the  same  season,  that  though  he  came  in  sight  of  them  on 
the  96th  of  NoYomber,  1778,  he  was  obliged  to  stand  off 
and  on  above  six  weekLit,  nor  was  he  able  to  come  to  an 
andior  till  the  17th  of  January,  1779.  Accordingly,  the 
proper  season  for  ▼isiting  islands  situated  in  a  higher  lati- 
tude than  that  from  whkh  we  take  our  departure,  is  the 
whiter  of  theur  hemisphere ;  for  we  are  then  favored  by  the 
currents  of  the  opposite  hemisphere,  as  is  proved  by  Cook's 
first  voyage  to  tiie  Sandwich  Islands.  But  the  contrary 
takes  place  when  we  are  desirous  of  making  an  island  in  a 
less  elevated  latitude,  m  the  winter  of  its  hemisphere,  as 
Is  obvious  from  the  example  of  his  return  to  the  same 
islands.  I  conld  adduce  a  multitude  of  facts  in  favor  of  a 
theory  so  important  to  navigation,  but  it  would  be  abusing 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  I  therefore  flatter  myself,  that 
I  have  placed  in  the  clearest  light  the  concordance  of  the 
movements  of  the  seas  with  those  of  the  sun,  and  their  dis- 
cordance with  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

I  conld  adduce  more  than  one  objection  against  the  very 
system  of  attraction  by  which  Newton  accounts  for  the  mo- 
tion of  the  planets  in  the  heavens.  Not  that  I  deny  in 
general  the  law  of  attraction,  whose  effects  we  observe  up* 
on  the  earth  in  the  gravity  of  bodies  and  in  magnetism ;  but, 
In  my  opinion,  the  application  which  Newton  and  his  par- 
tisans have  made  of  it  to  the  course  of  the  planets,  is  not 
just  According  to  Newton,  the  sun  and  the  planets  reci- 
procally attract  each  otner  with  powers  in  a  direct  ratio  to 
their  masses,  and  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  their 
distance.  A  second  power  is  combined  with  attraction,  to 
keep  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  From  these  two  powers 
results  an  ellipsis  for  the  curve  described  by  each  planet : 
this  ellipsis  is  continually  altered  by  the  action  exercised 

tl>R  planeu  upon  each  other.     By  means  of  this  theory. 
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the  course  of  the  stars  is  traced  in  the  heavens  with  the  uu 
most  precision,  according  to  the  Newtonians.  The  course 
of  the  moon  aJone  seemed  to  dbagree  with  this  system; 
but,  to  adopt  the  words  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Astronomy,  an  extract  from  which  appeared  in  the  Mer- 
cure  of  the  1st  of  December,  1787,  *<  This  satellite,  called 
by  the  celebrated  Halley  a  rebellious  star,  cidus  pertinaxy 
on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  calculating  the  irregu- 
larities of  her  course,  has  been  at  length  subdued  by  the 
learned  mechods  of  Messrs.  Clairault,  Euler,  d'Alembert, 
La  Grange,  and  Laplace.*' 

Thus,  then,  the  most  rebellious  stars  are  subjected  to 
the  laws  of  attraction.  I  have  but  one  small  objection  to 
make  against  this  empire,  and  the  learned  methods  which 
have  subdued  the  course  of  the  moon.  How  is  it  possible 
that  the  reciprocal  attractions  of  the  planets  could  have 
been  calculated  with  such  precision  by  our  astronomers, 
and  that  their  masses  could  have  been  weighed  with  such 
accuracy,  since  the  planet  discovered  some  years  suice  by 
Herschel,  has  not  yet  been  placed  in  their  scales?  Has 
'    this  planet  no  attraction,  or,  is  it  not  itself  attracted  ? 

God  forbid  that  I  should  have  any  intention  of  destroy- 
ing the  reputation  of  Newton,  and  the  men  of  science  who 
have  adopted  his  system.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  they  have 
involved  us  in  some  errors,  they  have  contributed,  on  the 
other  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind.  Had 
Newton  made  no  other  discovery  than  his  telescope,  pos* 
terity  had  been  deeply  indebted  to  him.  He  enlarged  for 
man  the  sphere  of  the  universe,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
infinity  of  God.  Others  have  cUifused  a  partiality  for  the 
study  of  nature  through  all  ranks  of  society,  by  the  mag- 
nificent pictures  of  her  works  with  which  they  have  pre- 
sented us.  In  pointing  out  their  errors,  I  have  respected 
tlfeir  virtues,  their  talents,  their  discoveries,  and  their 
^^^painful  exertions.  Men  equally  celebrated,  such  as  Plato, 
y  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Descartes,  had,  like  them,  obtained 

credit  for  great  errors.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  alone 
had  been,  for  a  series  of  ages,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
research  of  truth.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  re- 
|ipblic  of  letters  ought  to  be  a  real  republic,  recognising 
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no  odier  autboilty  than  that  of  reaum.  Besides^  nature 
has  placed  each  of  as  in  the  world,  in  order  to  correspond 
directly  with  her.  Her  intelligence  iUomines  every  mind, 
as  the  son  dispenses  light  to  every  eye.  To  study  her 
works  in  systems  only,  is  to  observe  them  with  the  eyes  of 
another. 

I  have  not,  then,  been  solicitous  to  raise  myself  upon 
th^  ruins  of  any  one.  I  «eek  no  pedestal :  a  sod  is  suffi- 
cient for  him  who  courts  notnu^^  uut  repose.  If  I  myself 
durst  write  the  history  of  the  weakness  of  my  own  under- 
standing, I  should  excite  the  compassion  of  those  whose 
envy  I  have  perhaps  Irritated.  Of  how  many  errors  have 
I  not  been  the  sport  since  the  peHod  of  infancy !  These 
prejudices  I  adopted,  not  on  the  faith  of  others,  but  on 
mv  own.  It  is  not  admirers,  but  indulgent  friends  that  I 
am  solicitous  to  obtain.  I  feel  much  greater  obligations  to 
one  who  excuses  my  failings,  than  to  bun  who  exaggerates 
my  feeble  virtues.  The  one  assists  me  in  my  weakness, 
the  other  supports  me  in  my  strength ;  the  one  loves  me 
In  my  indigence,  and  the  other  in  ray  supposed  wealth. 
I  formerly  sought  friends  among  the  great,  but  I  found 
among  them  scarcely  any  but  men  who  want  only  complai- 
sant clients,  patrons  who  prop  themselves  upon  you  instead 
of  supporting  yon,  and  crush  you  whenever  you  attempt  to 
recover  your  liberty.  I  now  wish  for  no  other  friends  than 
souls  that  are  simple,  sincere,  mild,  innocent,  and  tender. 
They  are  more  interesting  to  me,  ignorant  than  learned,  in 
adversity  than  in  prosperity,  in  the  cottage  than  in  the  pa- 
lace. For  them  I  composed  my  work,  and  to  them  it  owet 
its  success.  They  have  done  me  more  good  than  I  ever 
wished  them,  for  their  own  repose.  I  have  given  them  some 
consolations,  and  in  retons  tfa^.^  have  conferred  glory.  I 
have  presented  to  them  nothing  but  hopes,  and  &ey  have 
been  eager  to  render  me  a  thousand  good  offices.  I  had 
paid  attention  only  to  their  pains,  and  £ey  have  been  anxi- 
ous to  promote  my  happiness.  To  acquit  myself  of  the  debt 
I  owed  them,  I  have  written  this  fourth  volume.*    May  it 


•  This  Supplement,  as  the  translator  «'«itiUed  it,  is  prefixed, 

in  the  original,  to  the  fourth  volume.  ^ 
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anew  procure  me  their  approbation,  so  free,  so  pore,  so  af- 
tecting!  This  is  the  sole  object  of  my  desire.  Ambition  dis- 
dains it,  because  it  is  not  invested  with  power ;  but  time 
will  one  day  pay  it  due  respect,  for  such  approbation  in* 
trigue  can  neither  give  nor  desti'oy. 

Some  persons  to  whom  I  have  read  the  book  entitied 
The  Gauls,  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  not  publish  it 
till  the  completion  of  the  work  of  which  it  composes  a  part; 
but  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  ever  find  leisure  to  finish  it, 
and  whether  this  kind  of  antique  composition  will  be  re- 
lished by  the  present  age.  'Tis,  in  truth,  only  a  frag- 
ment ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  forms  a  complete  work,  since 
it  presents  an  entire  picture  of  the  manners  of  our  ances- 
tors at  the  time  of  the  Druids.  Besides,  the  most  finished 
peiformances  of  men  are  nothing  but  fragments.  The  his- 
tory of  a  king  is  but  a  fragment  of  that  of  his  dynasty  ;  the 
history  of  his  dynasty  of  that  of  his  kingdom ;  the  history 
'of  his  kingdom  of  that  of  mankind,  which  is  itself  but  a 
fragment  of  that  of  the  creatures  which  inhabit  tiie  globe, 
whose  universal  history  would  form,  after  all,  but  a  very 
small  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  numberless  stars  whitfc 
rod  above  our  heads,  at  distances  which  it  is  unpossibie  la 
ca^CHiate. 
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